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Art.  l.-^Ctironicle  of  the  Cid,from  the  Spnnish  ,*  by  Rohert\ 
.    Sotithey.Mo.  pp.468.  \l.  ibs.bds.    Longtnatii     1808.    * 

TN  his  preface  to  thra  very  curioas,  and  in  many  rekpectf 
very  ibteresting  worlc^   Mr.  Soathey  ban  given  his  retidertf 
ample  information   respecting  the  sources  from  whidh  be 
has  derived  his  materials  for  it :  since  il  is  not,  as  the  litl^ 
would  seem  (Q.  import. ttie,  tcanst|itiori'  of  otie  entire  pi«<Hl 
ofSpani^hliuMefy.^.  It  i^tjStrbr 4^  object  of  great  impbrt^ 
aoce  10  aliiot^fs  of  antiquity  to  d^ertain  how  farthe  actioM 
Ascribed  to*  aiiitpdiyJdiial:wdrrior,  whose  sword  eenirbntfleA 
the  fate  of  on«  6f«'lh«  greatest  natiOills  in  Europe  duritig 
more  than  h^ff  ^  bj^rJtory ,  'di^Ap  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  fiction  and^r^dttlky,.  of.  tdcen  with  just  allowances  for  th^ 
extravagances  and  exaggerations  of  k  romantic  age,  or  ad^ 
mtUed  as  facts  and  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  general  masi 
of  received  history.    An  investigation  of  this  natureJnto the 
aalheoijcity  of  the  life  of  '  oor  Gid  Ruydiez  theCampeador' 
cannot,  we  fear,  at  the  present  day  be  made  with  any  expec-^' 
tafion  of  an  accurate  result.  Of  those  amongi^t  us  who  are  thil 
least  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  oJd  romance, or  PomanticfbiM 
tory,  few  will  have  forgotten  that  the  cooUheaded  and  shrewd 
CeVvanles  has  placed  our  Cid  on   the  same  shelf  with  Ber-^ 
\  txardb  del  Carpio  and  the  twelve  Pkladins  of  France  ;   and 
some  wiU  perhaps  remark  in  the  *  ttut  history  of  the  Gid 
Hamet  Ben^geli/  who  recounted  in  AtabU    the  famouft 
etploit/tof  tlie  knight  ofLaMancha,  something  like  a  co^r^H 
allusion  io*the  Moor  Jbtnalfarax,^  who  is  quoted  as  authoi 
rity^. formal  I.  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Rtiydiezi^  On  Ifce^lbei 
hand  we.ought  to  remember  that  the  gravest  and  most  ju« 
dicioiia  of  Spanish  historians,  bare  not  scrupled  to  bujid  on 
^o  seemingly   doubtful  a  foundation;  and  we  must  adi^ii 
Crit.  Kev.  Vol.  16.  January,  1809.  B 
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that  Cervantes,  is  hardly  to  be  consulted  as  an  impartial 
»,  judge  respectiag  matters  that  wear  in  any  degree  the  air 
and  sembtance'of  roinance.  Where*  it  is  «o  aifficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  to, find  a  decisive  basi^on  which  to  rest 
our  judgments,  it  becomes  the  more  desirable  to  resort  to 
every  mode  of  evidence  that  can  throw  the  greater  weight 
of  probability  into  the  one  or  the  other  sc^le  of  the  balance  ; 
and  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  be  obtained  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  that  of  the  dates, 
either  positiv#  or  to  be  collected  frota-cu^cwnstances-  of  the 
original  documents;  for  if  these  can  be  traced  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  to  the  age  of  the  events  recorded,  or  to 
the  foFlowing^or  any  other  period  not  very  far  remote  from 
it,  it  will  be  made  to  appear  highly  credible  that  the  history 
is- true^  at-  least  in  fundamental  points.  Tbe  romances  of . 
Arthur  had  no  existence  before  the  time  of  our  Norman 
ancestors,  and  those  of  Charlemagne  and  his  *  Dousiperea'* 
HFere  probably  unknown  till  long  after  th^  extinction  of  th& 
Carlovingian  dynasty^  >  , 

^  The  principal  body  of  this  work  is  composed  of  the^Chro- 
oi.ca  del  famosQ  Cayallero  Cid  Buydiez  Campeador/  the 
easiest  printed  copy  of  which  bears  date  1652;  and  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  then  pp^S^^^^.J^y;  i^^j^we^  of  Ferdi- 
]|and^the  brother  of  the  eiBper<^*C^arl6i*V.«^fK>n>an  ancient 
MS.  wbich  bad  been  preseryed'ff om  jtjr^e  ijimiemorial  in  th^ 
irojalinoQasteryof  Cardeua^.^tfcs^&ppsitary  of  the  bones 
of  its  illustrious  hero^  Mr.  ^pw^lii^  tt^qq^p^re^  together  the 
various  opinions  which  have  i^n*  4i>t$^/HJg^  concerning 
its  author  and  the  date  of  its  composi^on.  The  latter  he 
'fixes  wiih  apparent  confidencie,  at  the  latest,  before  the 
close  of  the  ISlb  century,  i,  e.^  within  about  J^O  years  of 
the  Cid's  death.  The  honours  of  authorship  he  refuses,  on 
the  strength  of  the  internal  test'unony,  to  Abenalfarax, 
(whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Gil  Diaz,  a 
converted  Moor  ai^d  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  theCid's 
companions))  and  thinks  they  rather  belong  to  some  Spa- 
niard  who  perhaps  made  use  of  Arabic  documents  in  its  com* 
position.  The  printed  copies  of  this  chronicle,  Mr.  S.  in- 
forms us,  are  very  imperfect ;  and  he  has  therefore  endea* 
voured  tp  supply  its  deficiences  and  connect  the  history  of 
f  its  bera  by  blending  with  it  so  much  of  the  substance  of  two 
other  works,  (also  of  high  antiquity)  as  be  judged  hecessary 
for  the  purpose^     ^ 

Of  these  supplemental  aulhorilies  the  first  is  the  *  Chra- 
nicft  general  de  Espnana,'  of  which  the  Edilio  princqn  bear^ 
date  iS^amortf  1541.    It  was  printed  under  the  direction  of 
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FloTian  .de  Ocampo,  chronicler  to  the  emperor  Cbnrlei  the 
jSfth,  king  of  Castile  and  Arrag6n,  from  a  MS.  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  licentiate  Martin  de  Aguilar.  Several 
other  MSB.  are  said  to  have  existed  of  it  at  the  same'  time, 
and  Master  Ocampo  is  severely  blamed  for  having  neglected 
to  compare  them  together  previous  to  publication^  by  which* 
he  would  have  avoided  many  gross  defe<!rts  and  .inaccuracies. 
Mr,  Southey  also  takes  him  to  task  for  nsihgin  his  title-page 
the  expression,  *  que  mahdo  componer  el  seri^nitsimo  Rey 
I)on  Alonso/  instead  of*  que  fizo  el  muy  noble  Rej  Doa 
Alonso/ which  is  borne  by  all  Mie  other  MSS.  It  seema 
that  common  tradition,  6n  the  authcrrity  of  Don  Joliri  Ma- 
jiuel>  nephew  to  king  Alonso  the  Wise^  has  assigned  -that 
<5e!ebrated  monarch  as  the  real  author  of  the  chronScie  in 
question  ;  and  the  words  adopted  by  Ocampo,  contrary,  as 
Ml.  S.  insistts,  to  the  faith  of  all  the  MSS,  would  seem*  to 
make  it,  not  the  king's  own  work,  but  that  of  some  other 
person  at  his  express  command. ,  it  may  be  said,  however^ 
that  such  expressions  as  *  made^  or  *  caused  to  be  niadt^ 
•  did'  or '  ordered  to  be  done*  are  very  often  confounded, 
especially  in  speaking  of  the  actions  or  works,  oj*  princes ; 
and  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  either  the  words*  que  fiz^' 
in  the  title-page,  or  the  positive  assettions  said  to  be  con*> 
tained  in  the  preface,  are  sufficiently  convincing  to  fix  the 
'  actual  authorship .  on  so  great  and.  illustrious  a  per^oaage* 
The  fact  has  certainly  been  doubted  by  some  learned  Spa- 
niards; but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  present  qiiesticyi. 
All  we  are  interested  in  is  the  public  nature,  and  tne  date 
of  the  document  which,  whether  composed  by  Don  Alonso 
himself  or  only  by  his  order,  seems  to  be.  placed  beyond 
doubt  at  some  period  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century^  '  / 

The  second  is  the'  Ppenia  del.Cid'  first  published  by  San- 
chez in  his  'Collection  de  PoesiasCaslellanas  ant^rioresal 
SigloXV/  from  a  very  ancient  but  imperfect  MS.  preserveii 
at  Bivar,  the  birth-place  of  the  hero.  At  the  foot  of  the 
MS.  isan  inscription  on  which  the  date  '  En  era  de  mil ^e 
CC.XLF.aos/  is  dialingoishable.  Mr.  Southey  endea- 
vours very  ingeniously  to  account  for  the  vacancy  without 
supposing  it  to  hav«  been  originally  supplied  hy  another  C- 
The  JSra*  1345  corresponds  with  the.year  of  our  Lord  1307  T 

<  ■  I        .1.    -H      .■.  P  .  I    II      I  .     I    I      ■! ■■  I         I  II       ^  I  I  »    ,1    I  !■     .  I,  I     I        ■! 

•  The  Spanish  mo<1e  of  computing  dat«s  by  the  ^m,,  which  wftg  in  dse' lining 
'    them  till  the  enJ  of  the  14th  century,  is  explained  in  a  note  to  the  ChronicJe  j  \^t 
its  origin,  which  is  saifi  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  mani^  fearmd  disAertaligns, 
dQQi  not  seem  to  he  at  all  clearU"  ascertained* 

B3  •  •  ' 
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J^*  }^J*  ^Soutliey  is  of  opinion  thai  the  language  of  ifcif 
poidi  is  considerably  older  than  that  of  the  works  of  Gfoii- 
ialo  de  Berceo  who  flourished  so  early  as  12*0^  Sancbeil^f 
be  says^  conjectures  that  it  was  composed  within  fifty  yeaf* 
4fter  the  Cid's  death. 

.  ^  Be  tiiat  as  it  may/  adds  Mr.  S,  '  it  is  unquestionably  the  oldest 
foea  in  the  Spanish  language.  In  my  judgment  it  is  as  decided^ 
iind  b^ohd  all  camparison  the  finest.^ 

Ih  andrther  place  he  ddys, 

•  ^  I  have  prefei^redit  to  the  Chronicles  saro^Cimes  in  point  offacty 
aiid  atlvayf  in  t>oint  of  cos^rUroi; ;  for  .as  the  historian  of  manners, 
,|hisp<>et»wb0ae  name  unfpitunately  hat  perished,  is  the  Homer  of 
Spain*' 

To  the  anci^it  romances  fa  #or(t  answering;  to  our  pi^» 
hi' iatta'ds)  of  the  CW^  Mr.  Southey  acfenowle'dges  littfe 
tibligatibD>  khd  itldeied  efitioiates  the  Worth  6f  the  Spaiitsk. 
ro^ahces  ih^enerkl  inli'ch  Iti^ibr  than  Wt  bare  been  accus-^ 
tomed  to  rate  thetki.  He  saj^s  that^  wkh  the  exception  oT 
those  contained  in  the  Guerras  civiles  dt  Granada^  they  are 

*  infinitely  and  every  way  inferior'  to  otir  own  natidnat 
liallads. 

One  thing  more  we  shall  observe  before  we  enter  tAott^ 
|>articu1arly  into  the  dontents  of  the  work:  whatever  decree 
'of  Credit  may  b6  thought  due  to  the  facts  which  it  records, 
iiiniisf,  supposing  Mr!  Southey's  account ^f  the  MSS.  ta  be 
coi'&'ect^  be  admitted  as  a  nkost  authentic,  valoabie,  and  in- 
teresting document  of  the  tnanners  and  sentiments  of  the 
age  in  which  those  MSS.  were  composed.  It  will  berenarl&» 
ed  that  the  highest  date  to  which  Mr.  Southey' has  beet> 
able  with  any  confidence  to  carry  either  of  them/very  neai^- 
ly  Gol-responds  with  that  of  JoinviIle*s  history  ;^  but  that  the 
events  related  are  considerably  more  than  a  centurjr  ante- 
(pedeut.  'With  this  tiew,  it  would  he  an  object  of  great 
€i!iriddity  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  contemporary 
state  of  France  and  Spain,  with  respect  to  learning,  religiod, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  influence  of  the  singular  instiludoUflr 
^f  chiv'alry  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  peopled  Bee 
^whether  considered  abstractedly  or  comparatively,  as  M 
'fooHtainof  authentie  information  on  historical  facts,  or 
•Toerely  a  striking  Bud  faithful  picture  of  manners,  we  feel  nor 
Aeaitali^n  in  pronoaHciiig  that '  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid* 
ieoneof  the  most  interesting  pieces  which  of  late  yeare 
liave  been  added  by  a^tiqus&rian  research  to  the  stock  #f 
«ipdcni  lit«^ratttre. 


Of ihe  jitjie  adopted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  bit  trandatifp^ 
Wfe  shall  tay  little,  bqt  that  U  is^  in  bur  opinion,  very  judid- 
0asly  chosen,  wiih  the  exceptiop^  perhaps,  of  a  few  wordi' 
l^nd  phrases  which  ought  to  nave  been  avoided  as  obsolete^ 
pr  not  easily  inleiligible,  and  wearing  an  appearance  of  un^- 
aenspqable  afre.ctatioQ,  e.  g.  ^  orgullrus/  for  '  the  nonce/' 


t>een  their  Jj/o/  ^  emd  he  downed  with  the  dead  man/  '  to' 
prink  and  prank^   ^  Arbalisters/  for  cross*bow-men,  &c.&c.* 
^c;  but  lh.e$e  are  not  oF  very  frequent  occurrence.    Afr. 
Soutbey  must  not  misunderstand  us.     We  do  not  object  to' 
{lim  the  offence  of  coiningy  but  of  using  obsolete,  anusuai 
and  harsh  expressions  when  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  m^ 
when  he  actually  gors  oulqfhis  way  to  fipd  them.     To  p.  St  . 
99  the  word   fUiciq^    translate '  sackcloth/  Mr.  Southey 
remarks  in  a  note. 

*  The  dlido  was  howeyer  made  sometimes  of  such  roateri^b ^ 
that  to  calWt  either  hair-cloth  or  sack-cloth  would  l»e  a  pon(radic* 
tion  in  terms.  |n  afuturework^  therefore,  wherein  it  lyill  frequents 
)y  be  necessary  to  mention  it»  I  bball  venture  (o  anglicise  the  origi-r 
nal  word,  wbifch  in  all  probability  h{^  ^Ireftdy  been  don(B  by  some 
of  our  Catholic  writers.  |  believe  there*  are  few  words  in  any 
{lurop^Q  l^guage  for  which  a  precise  (erm  may  pot  be  fojaiid  ii|  * 
our  own ;  but  our  dictionaries  ar/p  'pniserabiy  imperfect.  The  R»^ 
views  have  ipore  than  once  censured  me  for  having  introduc0d  new 
words^  wh^n  pot  my  English  but  thieir  own  ignorance  was  in'  fault** 

We  are  in  too  good  a  humoqr  with  Mr*  Soutbey  for  Uif 

high  entertainnifnt  he  has  afforded  |is«  to  notif^e  with  anr 

asperity  thi^  little  instance  of  pettishness  on  his  p|irt«  whicb 

we  ^hall  pass  over  by  siqaply  observing  that  there  t^  but  ^ 

slight  shade  of  difference  between  coining  word«  and  em* 

ploying  words  which  havfi  been  ao  long  diftUlcd  ^s  lo  bear 

the  appjearaoce  of  new  coinage ;  por  does  he  at  ail  ahift  th^a 

fault  from  bis  own  Qbo^^M^rs  by  pretending  to  fix  it  op  tho^e 

of  his  monitors  ;  since  it  4s  not  a  oivk  of  very  gross  ignor 

ranee,  even  in  the  censors  of  modern  literature*  npt  to  he 

aware  of  every  word  e^^isting  in  Wickiiff^s  Bible  qr  Trevisa's 

Chronicle,     Besides,  to  u#e  an  obsolete  wor^  Kifhi^ut  nfw^ 

mce  tQ  any  authority^  and  then  to  fa}l  foul   of  aa  upliicky 

wight  who  has  ventured  to  condemn  it  for  B\rmingkai^j, 

w^ars  too  much    the  appearance  of  '  a  trap  to  cjMich  tl^e^ 

knowing  ones;'  an-i  we  Unink  too  highly  of  mxi  Soutbey  to 

tsuppose  that  he  would  triumph  in  ttie  sacceia  of  mcb  W. 

e^pediei^t,  »  '» 
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.         ' 
If  we  are  not  miich  mistakeoj   another  and  a  much  more 
serious  charge  will  be   presented  against  Mr.  Soutbey^  oti 
account  of  the  style  of  his  trfinslatiop,  by  those  over-righte- 
ous, censors  who  arc  always  on  the  watch  fqr  victims  of  tbeifr 
inquisitorial  zeal,  and  to  fix,  by  a  forced  coostructfon,    the 
imputation  of  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  atbeisni,  on  the  most 
])[)U0cent  opinions  or  expressions.     We  apprehend  that  Mr* 
i^oiuih|ey  has  either  from  want  of  foresight,  or  fropi  an  utter 
contempt  of  f;hejr  pialice,  laid  himself  open  to  some  of  these 
charitable  concJusipns;  and  shall   not  be  at  all»  surprised  to 
Jieaf  it  roundly  staled  that  '  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,'  isaii.  • 
qpen  and  scandalous  attfick   upon   revealed  religion.    Th^ 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  SoutHey,  in  antiquating  his  phraseology 
has  fallen  iuto  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  scriptural  histor 
riaal  style.     Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that   this  stj/le 
IS, of  all  others,  tb(e  iQost  simple,  the  most  pure,  and,  ia 
every  respect,  the  best  model    that  our  language  affords,  of 
(clear    unornameutal  narrative.     This  alolie,   we  conceive 
wobld  be  a  suiBcient  justificatroorof  Mr.  Southey  for  adopt- 
ing it.     But  if  a  further  defence  should  be  thought  requisite 
let  us  apply  to  any  one  of  these   pious  gentlemen  who  hap- 
jpens  to  understand  Latin,  and  request  him  to  tak^up  an  old 
chrbnicle  of  the  i3th  or  14th  century,  and    turn  it  literally 
into  English,  using  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  were  cur- 
rent two   centuries  ago.      He  will  very   soon   start   back 
>vilh  religious  horrof  upon  the.  discovery  that  he  has,    una* 
wares,  beep  prophcining  the  sapred  language  of  our  translated - 
Bible.     The  truth  is,  it  was  the  object  of  the  authors  of  that 
translation  to  give  to  the  public  a  plain  version  ofihescrip- 
tat«s,in  that  style  and  language  which  were  ihosUfamiliar  to 
«very  description  of  hearers  ;  and  therefore  a  professed  ipiir 
tator  of  the  common   phraseology  of  the   irltli  century  can 
resort  to  no  model  so  safe   aud  unquestionable.     Neverthe-i 
.  less,  we  think  Mr  Southey  would  have  done  more, wisely' tp 
a\^oid  the  recurrence  of  a  few  peculiar  modes  of  expression, 
iwhich,  without  dping.him  any  great  service,  may  have  ap- 
peared the  most  obnoxious  to^ni/y  orthadax  censoriousness. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers,  by   examples,  some 
jdea  of  the  nature  of  the  entertainmeni  they  may  ^expect  tq 
fjerive  jprom  a  perusal  of  the  work. 

Rodrrgo  (or  Ruy)  Diaz,  was  born  at  the  little  town  of  Bi- 
Tar  near  Burgos^  in  the  year  tO€6,  of  the  family  of  the  an* 
peat  eounttf  of  Castile,  but  a  short  WvS^  before  that  district, 
uoder  the  lif  w  tiile  of  a  kingdom,  was  united  to  Leon  by 
King  Ferdittaiid  L  His  first  exploit  in  arms-was  that  which 
is  so  celebrated  as  the  subject  of  the  chef  d'oeuvfeof  Cqr^ 
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iieille;  and  on  th it  account  the  detai)  of  It'hert?  gWeti,  on 
which  the^ragedy  was  foundeci>  must  be  in  some  degree  in- 
teresting lo  allour  readers  ;      •     * 

'  At  tbi«  timQ  it  came  to  pass  tkat  there  was  strife  between^  ' 
Count  don  Gomez,  the  lord  of  Gormas,  and  Diego  Laiyiies  the  fa-' 
tht-r  of  Kodrigo  :  and  the  Count  insulted  Diego  and  gave  him  a  blow. 
Now  Diegu  ^vas  a  man  in  years,  and  his  strength  had  passed  front 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  take  vengeance,  and  he  retired  to  his  home 
to  dwell  there  in  solitude  and  lament  over  his  dishonour*  And  be 
took  no  pleasure  in  his  food,  neither  could  he  sleep  by  night  :' 
nor  wou/d.  be  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor*  sTiir 
out  of  his  house,  nor  commune  with  his  friends,  but  torntod  ^ 
from  thsm  in  silence,  as  if  the  breath  of  his  shame  would 
taint  them.  Rodiigo  was  yet  but  a  youth,  and  ''the  Count  was  a 
mighty  man  iaxtrms,  one  who  gave  his  voice  first  in  the  Cones,  and 
was  held  to  be  best  in  the  war,  and  so  powerful  that  he  had  » 
thousand  friends  ainon^  the  mountains,  Howbeit  all  these  things  , 
appeared  as  nothing  to  Rcdrigo  when  he  thouf^ht  of  the  wrong  done 
to  his  father,  the  first  which  had  ever  been  otifered  to  ^he  blood  ol 
Layn  Calvo.  He  a^ked  nothing  but  justice  from  heaven,  and  of 
nan  he  asked  only  a  fair  field  ;  and  his  father  seeing  of  how  good 
heart  he  was,  gave  him  his  sword  and  his  blessing.  The  sword  had 
bean  the  sword  of  Mudarrartn  former  times;  and  when  Rodrigo 
held  its  cross  in  his  hand,  he  thought  within  himself  that  his  arm 
Vfas  not  weaker  than  Mudarra's.  And  he  went  out  and  defied' the 
count  and  he  slew  him,  and  smote  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  home  to 
his  lather.  The  old  man  was  sitting  at  table,  the  food  lying  before 
him  un tasted,  when  Rodrigo  returned,  and  pointing  to  the  head  which 
hung  from  the  hwse's  collar,  drdpping blood,  he  bade  him  look  up^ 
for  there  was  the  herb  which  should  restore  him  to  his  appetite^  the. 
ttnigue,  quoth  he,  which  insulted  you,  is  no  longer  a  tongue,  and 
the  hand  which  wropged  you  is  no  longer  a  hand.  And  the  old  man 
arose  and  embraced  k is  son  and  placed  him  ai  the. table,  saying  that 
be  who  had  brought  him  that  head  should  be  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Layn  Caivu.'  .        . 

From  what  follows  shortly  after^  it  will  appear  that  the 
poet  lius  taken  great  liberties  with  the  history,  but  lib  more 
than  v/ei'G  abiolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
effect. 

*  King  Don  Fernan»lo  was  going  through  Leon,  putting  the  king- 
dom in  orilwT,  when  liilings  reached  him  of  the  good  speed  which 
Kodngo  had  hud  againsi  the  Moors.  And  at  the  same  ti'me  there 
came  before  him  Ximena  Gomez,  the  daughter  of  the  cuunt,  whd 
fell  on  her  knevs  before  him  and  said,  '^ir,  1  ac&  the  daughter  of  count 
Don  Gomez  tif  Gormasi ,  and  Rodrigo  of  @ivar  has  slain  the  count,  my 
father,  and  of  thr^e  daughters  whom  be  has  left  I  am  the  youngest. 
4udy  Sii*}  I  ^oo^e  lo  crave  of  yiiu  a  booui  that  you  will  give  me  Ro 


4rJio«fBiviU^»Ul»emy  huibi^,  vilti  whc^n  I  abalPbda  mJ^eU 
Dvel)  married,  und grenily  honored;  for  ce rtiUD  I  am  thai  his  pos** 
•iessions  ivill  one  day  be  greater  than  those  of  any  man  in  your  do- 
minions. Certes,  Sir,  it  behoves  you  to  do  this,  because  it  is  for 
Gfii'fk  aeryice^  and  baeause  I  asay  fSLv6on  Radrigo  with  a  good 
ivilK'  The  kiag  iield  it  goad  to' accomplish  her  desire,  and  forth* 
Xf'Ub  or-dered  letters  to  be  drawn  up  to  Rudrigoof  Bivar,  wherein  ha 
'  anjoined  and  commanded  him  that  he  should  come  incontinently  to 
Palencia,  for  be  had  much  to  communicate  to  him  upon  an  alfail^ 
ivbich  was  greatly  to  God'li  service,  and  his  own  we^fiue  and  gi'eat 
honour.  ^ 

*  When  Bodrigo  saw  the  letters  of  his  lord  the  king,  he  greaily 
rejoiced  in  them,  and  said  to  the  mesttngers  that  he  would  fulfil  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  go  incontinently,  at  bis  command.  And  he 
llight  himself  full  gallantly  and  well,  and  took  with  bim  many  kni^ts 
loth. his  own,  and  of  his  kindred,  and  of  his  friends.  And  be  took  al^ 
ao  many  new  arms,  and  came  to  Palencia  to  the  king  with  two  hun-^ 
4red  of  bis  peers  in  arm%  in  festival  guise ;  and  the  king:  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  received  him  right  well,  and  did  him  honour;  and 
%i  this  were  all  the  counta  displeased.  And  when  the  king  thought 
It  a  fit  season,  he  spake  to  him  and  said,  that  Donna  Ximena  Go. 
meSf  the  daughter  of  the  count  whom  be  had  slain,  had  come  to 
ask  him  for  her  husband,  aud  we#td  forgive  him  her  father's  death  ; 
arherefore  he  besought  him  to  think  it  good  to  take  her  to  be  his  wife 
in  which  case  ha  would  show  bim  great  ievour.  When  Rodrigo 
Iieard  t^is  it  pleased  hinfi  well,  and  he  said  to  the  king  that  he  woulii 
do  his  bidding  in  this,  apd  in  all  other  things  which  he  might  com- 
Biand,  and  the  kbg  thanked  him  mucb.  And  he  sent  for  tile  hi* 
abop  of  Palenci^,  and  took  their  vows  and  made  them  plight  them. 
'aeWes,  each  to  the  other,  according  as  the  law  directs.  And  when  they 
were  espoused  the  king  did  them  i  great  honour,  and  gave  tbentv 
many  noble  gifts;  and  added  to  RodrigoH  lands  more  than  he  had  till 
then  possessed ;  and  he  loved  him  greatly  in  lys  heart,  because  he 
aaw  that  he  was  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  for  all  that  he  bad^r 
keard  fahnsay* 

^  So  Rodrigo  departed  from  the  king,  and  took  his  spouse  witln 
liimto  the  house  of  his  motherland  gave  her  to  bis  mother's  keepn 
jng.  And  forthwith  he  made  a  vow  in  her  hands  that  he  would  ne* 
irer  accompany  with  her,  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  she  inhabited 

{!ace»  till  be  had  won  ftve  battles  in  the  field.  And  ^e  besought 
is  mother  that  she  would  love  her  even  as  she  loved  him  himself,  and 
that  she  would  do  good  to  her  and  shew  her  great  bono uj,  for  which 
be  should  ever  se^'ve  her  with  the  better  good  will.  And  his  mother 
promised  him  so  do;  and  then  he  departed  from,  them  and  went 
DUt  against  the  frontier  of  the  Moors.' 

This  proetse^ing  on  the  part  of  the  lady  must^  we  fear^ 
aeem  rather  shocking  to  deceoey^  if  not  to  probability^  in  the 
eyes  af  modem  refinement ;  and  there  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
aome  considerable  doubts  attending  the  whole  atory.    Mr, 


SdBlhej,  bowevtr,  it  iDclined  to  adiniii  ite  Uutb  without 
^nali6cttti€m.  Th«  marriage  jprovtd  a  n^t  fprtiiaate  ooe. 
Ximeoa  Gomez  brought  fbe  Cid  two  daggbters,  tb^  wiv«a 
first,  of  the  lafaotes  of  Carrioq,  and  aflerwards  oF  ibe  Kiogi 
of  4rragonand  Navarre.  She  was  the  partaH^r  of  all  his  pros^ 
perous  and  evil  fortunes  ;apd  throughout  the  work  there  oc^ 
cur  8everaltrait9  of  dom^s^q  affection  and  tenderness^  vxhicfi 
are  far  froopi  the  least  inleresMng  passages^  contained  in  ft.  She 
survived  ber  husband  a  feyir  yeara^and  w|^s  buried  with  bim  iq 
the  monaster;  of  Card^^fi. 

*■  When  the  French  were  in  Spain  during  tha  kst  war,  notbing  ex* 
cited  their  curiosity  till  tb^y  eaina  to  Burgos,  and  heard  that  C^/t 
tncae  was  buried  at  Cardefta  :  but -then  every  ^ay  parties  w^remada 
who  visited  her  tomb,  and  spouted  over  it  passages  froni  CorneiJle/ 

We  have  seldom  me.1,  with  a  more  entertaining  trait  of 
French  nationality.  Mudarra,  xiientioned  in  the  extract^ 
was  one  of  the  Infantas  of  Lara^  a  romantic  b.rotberboodj 
whqae  history  |sdetailej(l  very  ojupbat  large  in  Mr*  Sou^hey's 
notes. 

After  his  action  with  the  five  A^oorish'^Mngs^  the  reputa« 
tion  of  Ru.y  Dia^  was  fixed  at  th^  court  of  Castile^  and,  da.< 
ling  the  remainder  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  he  was  the  firmest 
lupport  of  the  throne ;  and  the  most  active  champion  of  the 
'Christian  cause^  in  the  ^.aeveral  wars  against  the  Moofa  c^ 
Estremadqra  and^ortugal.   On  on^  of  his  expediiione  a  sig^ 
nal  instance  of  the  reward  of  qharity  is  recorded,  whicti,  it 
is  presumed^  w^il  hardly  obtain  implicit  credit  at  the  present 
day  among'us  heretics;  but  wbicbt  even  qow;^  it  would  pro. 
bably  be  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude  to  doubt  of  in  the  lati^. 
tude  of  Bifrgos^    He  and  his  companions  met  on  the  road  iv 
leper  stroggling  in  a   (|\iagmire,  who  prayed  them  for  th^ 
love  of  God  to  help  him.    The  rest  passed   by 'with  silenfc 
compassion  \    but  Rodrigo  not  only  extricated   the  poor 
wretiDh  from  bis  .peril,  set  him  befoi^e  him  on  his  horse,  an^ 
brought  hini  to  the  inn  where  he  lodged  fot  the  night,  but 
made  him  partake  of  the  same  dish  4/itid  of  the  same  bed  with 
bimself.  Christian  charily  certainly  never  extended  furthei; 
than  this;  and  it  had   its  desert:  for  in  the  middle  of  the  r 
nightther^  alpod  before  Rodrigo  •  one  io  while  garmentSji 
breathing  celestial  odoura,  whosaidj^ 

*  I  am  St.  Lazarus ;  and  know  that  \  was  the  Ijepcr  to  vi^hom  tho^, 
didst  so  much  ^od  and  so  great  hi»no4if  iW  th«  love  of  God  :  and 
because  thoi^jdidst  this  for  his  sake,bath  Gud  now  granted  thee  agrea^ 
gift ;  for  wheaseever  tbat  br^aUt  wbicb  ibou  bast  felt  shalt  come  up- 
en  (bee,  wbatever  thing  thou  deMi:e8t  t9.do,  aud  shal^  tben  t^^i^i, 
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tkit  sbait  tbdu  acconpltth  to  thy  fajeart^s  desiire^  whether  it  be  in 
battle  4>r  aught  else,  so  that  thy  honour  shall  go  on  increasing  from 
dnyio  day,V  &c.  &c. 

But  this  miracle  of  the  leper  is,it  seems,  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence in  (he  lives  of  saints.  It  was  after  the  cfonquest  of 
Coimbra^(the  most  important  of  Ferdinand^s  exploits  against 
the  Moors),  that  Ruy  Diaz  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
bood,  which,  in  that  early  age  of  cluvalry,  was  still  an  ob-- 

ject  of  rare  and  difficult  acquisition  ;  and  about  that  time 
the  deputies  from  the  iive  kings  whom  he  had  conquered  first 
aaluied  him  with  the  title  of  Cid  (Lord},  which  Ferditiand 
decreed  he  shotild  from  thenceforth  bear,  as  a  mark  of  espe<r 
cin)  distinction  from  all  his  other  nobles. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand(A«  1065),  was  an  event  m'ostdisas* 
trousto  thereposeofthe  christian  statesin  Spain  ;  since,agree« 
ably  to  the  pernicious  practice  then  prevalent^  in  many  parts 
of  £urope,he  on  hi» death- bed  diyided  his  dominions  among 
his  three  .sons,  reserving  out  of  that  distribution,  certaior 
srnaller  territories  also  for  the  subsistence  of  his  daughters^ 
The  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  with  it  thi6  important  services 
of  the  Cid,  fell  to  Don  Sancho  as  his  allotment.  '  Now  the 
kiiig^  of  Spain,  were  of  the  blood  of  the  Goths,  which  teas 
a  Jierce  blood,  for  it  h^d  many  times  come  to  pass  among  this 
Gothic  kings,  that  brother  had  slain  brotiier  upon  thisquar- 
jrel  ;  andfrom  this  blood  was  Don  Sancho  descended.'  Ac. 
eordingly,  no  sooner  l>ad  he  successfully  repelled  an  inva- 
sion of  the  king  of  Arrngon  (in  which  the  Cid  had  perform^ 
ed  such  importaut  services,  that  he  was  in  consequence  ele. 
vated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  thenceforth  sti- 
led  the  '  Campeadxir/*  than  he  discovered  a  pretext  for  in^ 
vadiug  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Garcia,  king  of  Gal. 
licia.  Of  course  we  shall  not  pretend  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  transactions  of  the  war  that  epsue'd ;  but  perhaps  we  shall 
hardly  iind  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  spirit  with 
which.  Mr.  Southey  has  performed  his  task  tli^n  in  the  acr- 
count  of  the  final  battle  of  Santarem«  With  regard  to  the 
principal  actors  whose  namesoccur  ia  the  following  e^tract^ 

I  il  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Count  Garcia.  Ardonez 
was  aCastilian  nobleman'of  the  highest  rank  io  the  service 
of  King  Sancho  ;  Alvar  Fanez  Mioaye,  the  hero  of  the  day, 
wi»s  through  life   the   favourite  friend  and  companion  of 


*  Because,  says  tl»e  text,  *  when  the  host  was  in  the  field,  it  was  his  office  t^ 
choose  the  place  for  encainpme&t?  J*  othcriRrriters,  however,  give  a  diffet^exit  et  j^ 
muWgy  of  the  tero^ 
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file  Cid^  and  next  to  him  in  renown';  Rodrigo  Ffojaz  was 
a  nobleman  ofGalicia,  and  had  received  very  ill  treatment 
from  his  sovereign  Don  Garcia,  to  whom  nevertheless  he 
continued  to  devote  his  honour  and  his  life. 

^  Count  Don  Garcia  came  in  the  front  of  krng  Don  Sancbo's  army, 
and  in  the  one  wing,  was  the  Count  de  Monton,  and  Coun«   Doj^ 
NuBo  de  Lora  ;  and  the  Count  DonFruela,  of  A8tatisR,in  the  other; 
and  the  king  was  in  the  rear,  with  Don  Drego  de  Osmai  who  car- 
ried his  banner ;  and  in  this  manner  were  they  arrayed  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  being  ready  for  the  onset.     And  king  Don 
Oarcia J>rave)y  encouraged^bis  men,  saying,  vassals  and  friends,  ye  . 
see  the  great  wrong  which  the  king  my  brother  doth  unto  me,  tak- 
ing from  me  my  kingdom ;  1  beseech  y«^  help  me  now  to  defend  It, 
for  ye  well  know  chat  all  which  I  had  therein  I  divided  among  ye, 
keeping  ye  for  a  season  like  this.  "And  th^y  answered,  ^great  benefits 
bave  we  received  at  your  hands^  and  we  will   serve  you  to  the  ut-^ 
most  of  our  power.     Now  when   the  two  ho*ts  were  ready  to  join 
battle,  Alvar  Fanez  came  to  King  Don  Sancho,  and  said  to  him,  Sir, 
i  h»ve  played  away  my  horse  and  arms, I  beseech  you  give  me  others 
for  this  battld,  and  I  will  be  a  righi  good  one  for  you  this  day;  if  I 
do  not  for  you  the  service  of  six  knights,  hold  me  for  a  traitor.  And 
the  Count  Ddn  Garcia^  who  heard  this,  said  to  the  king,  give  himt 
sir,  what  he  asketh,  and  the  king  ordered   that    horse   and  arms 
should  be  given  hrro.'    So  the  arihies  joined    ba'ttle  bravely  on  both 
sides^and  it  was  a  sharp  onset;  many  were  the  heavy  blows  wbidi  were 
given  on  both  sides,  and  many  were  the  horses  that  were  slain  in  that 
encounter,  and  many  the  men.  Now  my  Cid  had  not  yet  come  up 
into  the  field. 

^  Now  Don  Rodrigo  Frojas,  and  his  brother,  and  ihe  knights  who 
'were  with  them,  had  resolved  to  make  straight  for  the  bannerof  the 
kipg  of  Castille.    And  they  broke  through  the  r;inks  of  the  Castillo 
ans,  and  made  their  way  into  th^  niiddle  of  the  enemy's  host,  doing 
marvellous  feats  of  arms.   .Then  was  the  fight  at  ihe  hottest,  for  they 
did  their  best  to  win  the  banner,  and  the  others  to  defend  it;  thto 
remembrance  of  what  they  had  formerly   done,  and   the   hope  of 
gaining  more   honours,  hoarteiied  them,  and  with  the  Castillians 
there  was  their  king,  giving  them  brave  example  as  well  as;brdve 
words.   The  press  of  the  battle  was  here  ;  here  died  Gonzalo^'de  Sies 
a  right  valiant  Portuguese  on  the  part  of  Don  Garcia,'  but  on  Don 
Sancho's  part  the  Count    Don  Nuno   was   sorely   wounded,-  ami 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  Count  Don  Garcia  Orikint/,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  the  banner  of  king  Don  Sancho  was  {)eaten  down,  and 
•     the  king  himself  al^o.  The  first  who  encountered  him  was  Don  Go- 
mes Echiguis,  he  from  whom   the  old  Sousas  of  Portugal  derived 
their  descent ;  he  wa5  the  first  who  set  his  lance  against  King  Doa 
Sancho,  and  the  other  one  was  Don  Moninho  Hermigib,  and   Doa 
Rodrigo  made  way  through  the  press  aiid   laH  hands  on   him   and 
took  him.     Bat  in  the  struggle  his  old  wouuds  burst  open^aud  bav- 
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pug  rei^i^«d  many  Htw  one^  he  \o%i  m»cb  blo^d,  iMid  pf r(;eiWii)|  tbH 
kisslr«oglh  was  failing*  l)e  sent  to  call  the  King  I>on  Garcia/ with 
nil  speed.     And  as  the  king  came,  the  Count  Don  Pedro  Frojaz,mrf 
Jiiiii,  and  said,  an  bonourablp  gift,  sir,  hath  my  brother  Don  Rodri« 
go  to  give  you,  bat  yon  lose  him  in  gaining  it.    And  tears  h\\  f^on^ 
%\Bm  eytsof  the  kiog,  and  be  ma^e  answer,  andiaidtit  auiy  ini}eed.ba 
that  Don  Rodiigoaiay  lose hia  life  inserving  me,  butthegopd  name 
which  he  had  gained,  and  ihe  honour  which  bele|iyeth  to  &s  descen^ 
4iMitt,  death  cannot  takeaway  i  saying,  this,  he  c;im^  io^^placil 
«hera  Don  Roxlrigo  wasi  an<iPo|i  R<>dngo  guve  into  bis  hattdf^thii 
4ing  pttuSaucho.bis  brother*  and  asjked  \\m  threr  tinrieaif  he  M^ft) 
dischai^d  of  \i\&  prisoner;  aud  when  the  king  had  answeire(l>  yea, 
Don  Hodrigo  said,  for  me,  p\U  4^  j<>y  which  \  have  U)  your  Tictpry 
ib  enough  ;  give  iheceward^  to  these  poor  Portugueset  ^ho  with  »q 
4i;ood  a  will  have  put  their  lives  up^n  a  hazard  to  ^rve  jou,  aad  ii^ 
^\{  thitt^  follow  their  eouds^l,  and  you  will  not  err  thereiYv     Ilav-9 
?ng  said  itbis,  he  |(ifl«**d  the  king's  h^nd,  9^4  lying  upon  his  shield, 
<for  be   felt  his  hcfath  fail  bimi  with  bis  .l^eifiiet    for  ^  pillow, 
jbe  kissed  tlie  cross  ofhissMrord  in  remembrance  of  that  on^hich  thf 
ificamau  iion  of  God  had  died  for  hisn^  »t^d  rendered  Uf^hil^so^}  \j^ 
to  ibe  hands  of  his  crt^alor.    Thi^t  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  moif 
iworthy  knij^hts  of  the  world,  Do^^i  Kodrigo  Frojuz.     In  ai^  the  coifr 
i^utests  which  king  Don  Fernando  ha^made  fron^  the  Moofs  pf  foxn 
.titgal,  great  part  liad  he  •borae,  i^sonmciji,  ih;At  that  J^ing  ^as  lyoof 
lo  say,  thatoibtr  princes  «igh(  h^vA  »|ore  dominions  jhan  be,  bu| 
4ho  such  knights  as  bis  tw«)  lflqd<iges,ineaiMOg  n>y  Cid  and  tbiS|(Oo4 
itiught,  there  was  none  hut  himaeU ^ho  h^id  ibr  vassal^,        . 

^  Then  ^ng  Don  Garpis^  j^eimp  jcle.sirovs  to  be  in  the  pursuit  hinir . 
$(*lf, 'delivered  his  brother  into  the  bands  of  fix  knights,  that  they 
ahf»ttfd  guard  him,  %yhich  he  ought  npt to  biive  done.  And  when  he 
was  g^ne,  king  Don  Sancho  laid  ur^to  tl|e  Jf^oights,^  let  me  gp,  an4 1 
will  depart  out  of  your  c«uaiVy  and  ^lever  %n^«fr  it  a^m^-ALnd  \ 
v»U  reward  ye  well,  as  long  a4  ye  live:  it^utxhiey  aiV^wered  hifp^tfai^t 
ft&r  no  reward  would  they  c^HV^pit  mch  <jiiiiloyalty^  ^ut  would  guard 
him  well,  nntoieriHghim  any  injury,  till  ihey  ha^  dehyere^  \^ixf\ 
to  his  brother,  ihe  king  DoaCatrcia*  While  jtbey  -were  parleying, 
Alvar  FaGc-e  Mioftya  oan^e  Mp>  1^  tp  whom  th«  ^mg  had  given  hoxiiQ 
lind  ^rms  before  the  b^ule  ;  find  be  seeif^  ihn  kin|B[  iie.ld  prisouer^ 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voic,o,  let  loose  ipy  lord  the  k>up,and  hp  spu^* 
fed  his  horse  and  iDa4e  At  them,  and  before  his  lance  n^^s  broken  he 
overiihrew  two  4>f  them,  and  so  besiirred  hi^nvfU  that  he  put  l^c 
Others  to  liight;  and  lie  tooH  the  horses  of  ih^  two  whopi  Ee.ba4 
af»ote  down,  j^pd  gax^eoue  to  the  king  and  mounted  the  pther  himT 
-self,  iorhisjown  was  hurt  in  the  r4»!icue;  and  ibfy  went  together  to 
.n  little  rising  gwjund  wbere  there  was  y^t  a  sjpiall  body  of  ih^  knight^ 
of  their  paHy,  and  AUar  F|ifieas  criffd  out  fp  them  aloud,  ye  see 
'^ese  the  king  our  l<ord,tvho  is  free;  now  then  remember  the  good  nnrnfi 
of,  thp€a»t4lians,  and  Jet  m  not  lose  it  ijiis^lay.  Aud  abovit  foqrr 
hwdred  knights  .gatbcixd  about  bit(}.     Apd  \^hile  they- stp9d   thcf f 
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ttiey  lAw  the  Cid  jftuyifiei  comlhg  up  with  three  hut)rffe(1  kttighls.fb^ 
\i^  had  not  been  iu  xnt  battle,  and  tney  knew  his  green  pennou.  Atnl 
Wh^n  king  Don  S^ncho  beheld  it  h\%  heart  tejoiced,and  he  )lakl»  now 
\ec  MS  desreti^'into  th«  plain,  for  ht  of  good.ortune  cotti«(b  \  ami 
hie  iaijl>  b^of  gddd  heart,  for  It  is^the  wili  of  God  that  Y  ihoald  fw*> 
c^ver  nrf  Inngdolil,  ft)f  I  hatnd  ticaped  from  capti^it jr^  atrd  leen  tta 
dMtk  of  Don  iiodri||o  t*ro)az  who  took  me,aiid  Ruj dtez,  the  fortU* 
htlQt  oafc  CiMitth*  And  the  king  went  down  to  him  and  welcoMe4 
him  rigjh^  jegrfttlty/  ^^ying*  *n  happy  time  you  are  come,  my  fortii>> 
hmteCid,  never  vassal  ^eocoured.  his  lord  in  such  season  as  jrou  now 
a^cour  me,  for  the  king  my  brother,  had  overconie  me.  And  the 
fSid  aoawered*  sir,  be  sure  that  you  shall  recover  the  day^  or  I  will 
die  J  fpr  wheresoever  you  go,  either  you  shall  be  victorious,  or  I  wilt 
meet  my  deatht 

*  By  ibis  time  king  Don  Garcia  returned  from  the  {)ursUit,  ^ng- 
)ng  as  he  came  full  joyfully,  fur  he  thought  that  the  king  his  brother 
was  a  pri(6ner,  and  his  great  power  overthrown.  But  there  eame 
one  and  told  him  that  Don  Sancho  was  i^scued,  and  in  the  ^14 
egain;  r^y  to  give  hiiih  battle  a  ^cond  time.  Bravely  was  thfifC 
^eeoT^d  bahltf'fottght  dti  both  sides;  abd  if  ilhid  not  been  for  the  great 
prowess^  the  Gid*,  the  end  would  not  have  been  as  it  was  :  and  in 
the  end,  fheOalegos  and  Pert ug«e^e  were  discomfited,  and  the 
liing  Don  Garcia  taken  in  his  turn.  And  in  that  battle,  the  two 
bfetkreaof  Don  Rodrigo  Frojaa,  Don  Pedro,  and  Don  Yermui, 
were  slain,  and  the  two  sons  of  Don  Pedro,  so  that  five  of  that  fa- 
Inily  died  that  dny. .  And  the  king  I)on  Sancho  put  his  brother  in 
better  ward  than  his  brother  three  hours  before  had  put  him,  for  he 
|>TiChiin  inchainsyand  seo(  him  to  the  strong  caatie  of  Luna.'(p.  44.) 

The  rcmaihdef  of  Ih*  tiistory  of  1)oq  Sancho  presents  aU 
if^69t  as^ood  a  lessoQ  for  aqibition  as  the  life  of  Charles  4te 
twelfth  erf  Sweden.  After  the  conquest  of  Galicia,  he  tori» 
>d  his  arms  against  his  second  brother,  Alon;isoking  of  Leoif, 
Wbatn  he ,  conpell^d  to  seek  refuge  with  Alifaaymon  «h|ft 
Moorish  Mog  of  toledo.  But,  ill  satisfied  with  a}l  his  iici|uiw 
iitibns  ns  long  as  any  thing  jemained  to  be  ctcquirerfi  he 
lakr^y  embarked  bis  honour  on  the  pitifnl  enterprise  ofwrealV 
irfg  from  hisVister,  Donna  Urecca,  the  single  tawn  of  Z9- 
tnofa,  which  had  been  atsigned  as  her  portion  by  the  ;lan 
Vrill  of  King  Ferdinhrid  iliieir  father.  Before  this  platie  be 
l^erished,  in  the  year  107^1,  in  the  8th  of  his  reign,  by  the 
'oand  of  an  ob*cu^*  assassin  named  Vellido  Dolfos. 

Dnrinp  the  whole  of  ibef^e  transactions,  we  hear  little  of 
•*  my  Cid' except  indeed  on  ki  certain  occasion^  in  wbieb  be 
rescued  the  king  frotn  the tnost  imoiinent  danger  by  oppof in^ 
himself  singly  to  thirteen  brmed  assailants,  of  whom  iiesiew^ 
eleven.  This  anecdote  will  probably  he  ranked  in  the  same 
ci|if8  with  iht mirtclleof  tiie  iep^f,  BuUbe  infre^ueocy  of  >the 
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Ctd's^appearance  is  accoanted  for  in  a  way  very  honpnrabl^ 
io  bimselfySiQce  it  is  appareoi  that  be  disapproved  altogether 
of  the  ambitious  designs  of  bis  sovereign.  He  was  with  the 
army*  however,  on  the  occasion  of  Sancbo'$  assasstnatiooi 
and  pursued  the  murderer,  who  nevertheless  reached  ZaBio<« 
nt  in  safety,  because  the  Cid,  in  bis  Coo  great  hasl^  to  over-» 
take  him,  had  forgot  to  buckle  on  hisapurs,  on  whi«boe* 
casion  he  uttered  a  portentods  anathema;  ^  cursed  be  ^e 
knight  who  ever  gets  on  horseback  without  his  spiirs  V     ^ 

Of  the  residence  of  Don  Alouso,  at  the  court  of  Alioiay^ 
•mon,  some  very  interesting  particulars  are /related^  iliastra'^ 
live  of  the  rude  hospitality  of  the  times,  and  the  magnifrb 
cence  of  a  Moorish  court.  The  story  of  his  pretended  sleepr 
in  order  to  overhear  the  dialogue  between  Alimaymon  and 
his  favourites  respecting  the  defejisibility  of  Toledo,  has 
been  copied  into  every  Spanish  history,  and  is  certaipfy  by 
ijo  means,  iroprcbable  in  itself,  but  it  presents,  together  willi 
the  further  circumstance  of  Alonso's  equivopyl  oath|'  (by 
which,  in  swearing  perpetual  amity  to  Alimaymon  an4  (lis 
MOMy  he  reserved  the  rightof  disturbing  bis  gfa7iJsoi»|When, 
and  as  ^of ten  as  be  should  feel  inclined,)  a  very  cnrioii^. .  ax* 
ample  of  the  total  want  of  a  sense  of  common  honesty,  so 
frequently  observable  in  the  transactions  of  tbedark  agei» 
especially  where  ^  misbeliever  is  party  to  the  contract.  Ano^ 
tber  instance  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  <  the 
Cid  hiinself,  who,  when  in  banishment,  being  reduced  to 
great  distress,  t^kesup  money  of  two  Jews  ofBurg(!»s,on  the 
security  of  two  trunks,  full  of  imfisined  treasure  but  of  real 
wand*  This  is  a  trick  worthy  of  Gil  Bias,  or  of  that  more  acA 
complished  swindler,  Don  Raphael  himself ;  and  it  requires  fi 
tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  true  character  of  the 
iiges  of  chivalry, not  to  start  with  surprise  at  findjn^  such  an 
action  ascribed  to  the  most  honourable  knight  in  Cbristendora* 

The  death  of  Don  Sanchodid  not  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  calamities  of  the  peop)e  of  Zamora :  and  the .  third 
book  of  the  history  opens  with  a  very  particular  accouQt(well 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  insight  which  it  affords  into  sonie 
of  the  customs  of  the  age,  of  the  ^  impeachment*  of  the 
town  fgr  harbouring  the  murderer,and  of  the  combat  undejr^ 
taken  on  the  occasion,  by  Di^go  Ordonez,  the  challenger, 
singly  against  five  of  Donna  Urraca's  champions.  Moris 
what  follows  at  all  le§s  interesting  with  i^espect  to  the  oath 
of  purgation,  which  .Pon  Alonso  was  obliged  to  take  pro- 
vioii^  to  the  admission  of  his  claims  on  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  from  suspicions 
wbicb  appear  to  have  be^p  strongly  entertained  of  bis  being 
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ftccessary  to  Ihe.inuider. '  Oq  thii  occiidieo  the  ooodoic:!  o{ 
tbe  Cid  gave  very  great  offetrce  to  the  king;  which, it  aecwfts, 
he  did  not  cordially  for|;lve  till''  many'  years  after,  vrfien  the 
personal  conquests  of  that  hero  had  rendered  bim  eqnal  ia 
power  to  any  ioverejjgn  prince  in  Spain,  and  it  became  « 
matter  of  prudence,  or  even  necessity  to  keep  bim  in  hi6  aU- 
legiance  to  the  crown' of  Castile. 

*  And  the  kia^  came  forward  upon  a  high  stage,that  all  tie  peo- 
ple might  see  him,  and  ray  Cid  came  to  him  to  receive  the  oath  ;. 
and  my  Cid'  took  the  book  of  the  gospels  and  opened  it,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  king  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  the  Cid 
said  unto  him,*'  King  Djn  AUonso,you  come  here  ^o  swear  co/jcern- 
ing  the.  devlh^f  King  Don  Sahcho  your  brother,  that  you  neither 
slew  him  nortook  counsel  for  his  death  :  say  now,you  and  these  hi- 
dalgos, if  ye  swear  this."  And  the  king  and  the  hidalgos  answered 
and  said,  **yca,  weswearit."  And  the  Cid  said,  "  If  ye  knew  of  this 
ihing,  or  gjive  command  that  it  should  be  done,  may  you  die  evca 
sucn  a  death  asyour  bjother.'Don  Sanchp,  by.  the  hand  of  a  vil-^ 
Iain  whom  you  trust,*  one  who  is  not  a  hidalgo,  from  another  land, 
not  aCasiilian  ;"  and  the  king  and  il?c  knights  who  were  with  h5m, 
said.  Amen.  And  the, kill's  colour  changed  ;  and  ihe  Cid  repeat- 
ed theoalh  to  him  a  second  tin>e,  and  the  king  and  the  twelve 
knights  ♦  said  Amen  in  like  n.j^nner,  and  in  like  manner  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  king  changed  again.  And  my  Cid  repeated  the  oatU 
unto  bim  a  third  time,  and  the  king^and  the  knights  said  amen;  lut 
the  wrath  of  the  king  was  exceeding  great,  agd  he  said  to  the  Cid, 
**  Ruydiez,  why  dost  thou  thus  press  me,  man  ?  To-day  thou  sweaV- 
c«t  me,  and  to  morrow  thou  wilt  kiss  ray  hand/'  And  from  that 
day  forward,  th«re  was  no  love  towaVds  my  Cid,  in  the  heart  of  tj;rtt 
king/ 

The  new  monarch  haJnotlong  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
of  venting  the  ill  humour  thus  conceived  against  tbe  cham* 
pion  of  the  crown.  The  immediate  cause  of'  his  banishment 
is  not  worth  rela^ting  ;  but  some  circumstances  attending  his 
departure  are  so  very,  interesting,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
amplilnde  of  our  extracts  alrjeady  made,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  ihem  in  this  place.  As  soon  as  his  sentence  had 
been  pronounced, 

^  Tbe  Cid  sent  for  all  his  friends  and  his  kinsmen  and  vassals,  and 

told  tbem  how  King  Don  Alonso  had  betiishjtd  him  from  the  la nd| 

'  and  asked  of  them,  wl^o  would  follow  him  intp  banishment,  and  whf> 


*  These  twelve  knights  aosirvr  in  a  rfsniarkable  manner  to  the  •  Compurgatof^* 
■of  oor  old  Saxoxxlaw.     WcdoijQtfindthatJMr.   Southey  has  observed  tins  reseni-   ^ 
blaoce;  but  the readei;  will  find  in  his  notes,  some' good  iUostrattonsof  the  Spa* 
fiisb  laws  io  this  respect  . 
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Wottld  reitaftfn  at  1i6mt.  Then  Alva^  FcMb»  wdofttat  tiis^  eoi^thi* 
germta,  came  foTfvttr4  :and  8«d>  <<  Cid^  we  wtil  all  g9  with  y^ 
^rough  desart,  and  tbrougb  pec{>led  couatry,  fciid  neter  lail  yauk 
In  year  tenrice  we  will  9pend  oiir  mule^  and  horaeti  ou|^  wealthy 
.  aad  oar  garmetildt  Jind  ever  wi^ile  we  live,  be  unto  you  loy|k(  friendf 
i^id  vassals*"'  And  tbey  all  coniiruied  wliat  Alvar  FaSez  l|ad.said« 
and  the  Cid  tha«iked  them  for  their  love,  and  said  there  iiiigh( 
come  a. time  in  which  he  should  guerdon  them. 

*  And  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  h^  lo6ked  hsttk  lipoh  bis  oVn 
home^  and  when  he  f£lw  his  ball  deserted,  the  household  chtots  tin* 
fastened, the  doors  open,  no  cloaks  hanging  up,  n6  seats  In  thepofcb^ 
no  hawks  upon  the  perches,  the  tears  catne  into  bis  ey6s,  and  h^ 
laid,  '^  My  enemies  have  done  this,  God  be  praised  for  all  ibJn^s.^ 
And  he  turned  toward  the  east,  and  knelt  and  said,  "  Holy*  Marjr 
mother,  and  all  Saints,  pray  to  God  for  me,  that  he  may  j^te  m^ 
strength  to  destroy  all  the  pagans*  and  to  win  enough  frdih  them  t6 
duite  tny  friends  therewith,  and  all  those  who  fdllow  and  help  lAe**^ 
Then  be  called  for  Alvar  Failez»  and  said  unto  htm,  ^*  Cousin,  tfa6 
poor  have  no  part  in  the  wrong  which  the  king  hath  done  tls,  fnh 
iiow  that  no  wrong  be  done  unto  them  along  our  road,**ahd  he  called 
for  bis  horse.  And  then  an  old  woman  was  standing  at  )ieV 
door,  said,  *^  go  in  a  lucky  Minute,  and  fnake  spoil  of  whatever  yoa 
wish."  And  with  this  proverb  he  rode  oh,  saying,  *'  friends,  by 
Grod's  good  pleasure,  we  shall  return  to  Castile,  witH  great  honour 
and  great  gain.*'  And,  as  they  went  out  from  Bivar,  they  bad  a 
crow  on  their  right  baud,  and  when  tbey  came  to  Burgos,  they 
had  a  crow  ou  the  Icf  t»' 

We  pass  over  the  following  particulara  of  ttie  Cid'a  ba- 
inUlitnfent  in  order  to  pome  to  the  very  affecting  passage  4t^^ 
'  scriptive  of  his  parting  from  Donna  ICioiena  his  wtfi^,  andf 
his  daoghters,  who  were  then  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Pedro  de  Cardena,  ip  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
,£«i£Os.  * 

*  The  cocks  were  crowing  amain,  and  the  day  beganto  break, 
trhen  the  good  campeador  reached  St.  Pedro's.  The  abbot  P.  Siafr 
l)Uto  was  saying  matins,  and  D.  Ximena,  and  five  of  her  ladies  of 
2ood  lineage  were  with  him,,  praying  to  God  and  St.*  Peter,  to  help 
my  Cid.     And  when  he  called  at  the  gate,  and  they  knew  his  voice, 

.God,  what  ^  joyful  man  was  the  Abbot  D.  Sitebuto  !  Out  into 
the  court-yard  they  went,  with  torches  and  with  tapers,  and  the 
'Abbot  gave  thanks  unto  God,  that  he  now  beheld  the  face  of  ray 
Cid.  And  the  Cid  told  him  all  that  had  befalkn  him,  and  how  he 
was  a  banished  man  ;  atid  he  gave  him  fifty  marks  for  bimself,  and 
,Qne  hundred -for  D.  Ximena  and  her  children.  *^  Abbot,"' said  he, 
/*  I  leave  two  little  girls  behind  me,  whom  I  cd,raniend  to  your  ctre. 
.Take  you  care  of  them,  andof  my  wife,  and  of  her  ladies  :  and 
;whea  this  money  be.  gone,  if  it  be  not  enou^jh,  supply  ihem 
ipibundantly  4  for  every  mark  which  you  cxpeud  upon  them,  I   will 
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^ire^h«  monastery  four,  and  tbe  Abbot  promised. lo  do  this  witlia 
r%Iilgood  will.  Then  D.  Ximena  came  up,  and  her  daughters  witli 
]ier,  each  of  them  borne  in  arms,  and  she  knelt  down  on  both 
her  knees  before  her  husband,  weeping  bitterly ;  and.she  would  have 
kissed  hi «^ hand,  and  she  said  to  him«  ^  lo,  now  you  are  banished 
from  the  land  of  misrbtef- making  men,  and  here  am  I  with  your 
daughters,  who  are  little  ones,  and  of  tender  years,  and  we  and  you 
must  be  parted,  even  in  your  life-time,  for  the  love  of  St.  Mary^ 
t«ll  me  now  what  we  shall  (\o.*  And  the  Cid  took  the  children  in 
his  arms,  and  held  them  to  his  hear^  and  wppt,  for  he  dearly  loved 
tliem.  *  Please  God  mid  St.  Mary,'  said  he,  *  I  ;shAli  yet  live  to 
give  these  my  daughters  in  marriage  with  my  own  bandsi  and  Ho  do 
you  set-vice  yet,  my  honoured  wife,  whom  1  have  ever  loved^  even 
•a  my  own  soul/ 

.  *  A  great  fefist  did  they  make  that  day,  in  the  monastery  of  the 
good  Carapeador,  and  the  bells  of  St.  Pedro  rung  merrily.  Mean- 
rime  tidings  had  gone  through  Casiile,  bow  ray  Cid  was  banished 
from  the  land,  and  great  was  th^  sorrow  of  the  peaple.  Some  left 
their  houses  to  follow  him,  others  forsook  their  honourable  officea 
which  they  held.  And  that  day,  a  hundred  and  fiftisen  knights  as-^ 
lembled  at  the  bridge  of  Artanzou,  all  in  quest  of  my  Cifd  ;  and  there 
Martin  Antolihez  joined  them,  and  they  rode  on  ;^rogether  to  St. 
Pedro's.  And  when  he  ofBivar  knew  what  a  goodly  company 
was  coming  to  join  h^f^^,  he  rejoiced  in  his  owti  strength,  ami  rode 
eutx  to  meet  (hem,  and  greeted. them  full  courteou/ly;  and  they  . 
kissed  his  handy  and  he  said  to  them,  **  I  pray  to  G<jd  that  I  may  one 
day  requite  ye  welT,  because  ye  have  forsaken  your  houses  and  your 
heritages  for  my  sake,  and  i  trust  that  I  shall  pay  ye  two  fold.'' 
Six  days  of  the  term  allotted  were  now  past,  and  three  only  remained; 
if  after  that  time,  he  should  be  found  in  the  king's  dominions,  nei- 
ther for  gold  nor  for  silver  could  he  then  escape.  That  day  they 
feasted  together,  and  when  it  was  evening,  the  Cid  distributed 
araor.g  them  all  that  he  ha<l,  giving  to  each  man  according  to  what 
he  WHS  ;  and  he  told  them,  that  tbey  must  meet  at  mass  after  ma^ 
tins,  ai}d  depart  at  that«tarly  hour.  Before  tbe  cock  crew,  they 
w.ere  ready,,  and  the  Abbot  »aid  tbe  mass  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity,  and 
vhrn  it  waii  done,  they  left  tbe  church  and  went  to  horse.  And  my 
Cid  embraced  D.Xiuiena  and  bis  daughters  and  blest  them  ;  and  the 
parting  between  them  was  like  tint  separating  the  nail  from  the  quick 

'  flesh  ;  and  he  wept  and  continued  to  look  round  alter  them.     Then 
A  War  Fairs,   came  up  to  him  and  said,  ^*  where  is  your  courage 

^  '  my  Cid  Mn  a  good  hour  were  you  born  of  woman.     Think  of  our 
road  now :  these  sorrows  will  yet  be  turned  into  joy/'  (p.  103.) 

We  have  found  ourselves  insensibly  drawn  in,  by  the  very 
interesting  oaLure  of  the  work,  to  give  a  utuch  more  ample 
detail  of  iU  conients  than  we  at  first  inteiided^  yet^  copious , 
ma  we  have  been  in  our  extracts,we  have  omitted  several  pag* 
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^ages  which >b 'had  marked  with  the  pencil^  as des^tf ibg of 

1)articular  attentioiii  and  as  we  proceed,  shall  be  compel^ 
ed  to  abridge  sf  ill  tnpte  of  the  pleasdVe  which  we  bad  wishfe<f 
^o  convey  to  oiir  readers.. 

I  .  {To  he  continued). 
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I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture^  on  some  netb  Phenomena  (^ 
Chemical  Changes  produced  bjf  Electricity^  particularly^ 
the  Decomposition  of  the  jited  Alkalies,  and  the  Exhibit 
tioH  of  th^  m^w  ^  Substances  which  constitute  their  Bases  i 
and  on  the  general  Natiire  of  Mkaline  Bodies.  Brf 
Humphrey  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R^S.  M.K.LJ.^We  have 
noticed  ia  a  former  nomber  of"^  our  journal,  Mr.  Davy '» 
coDJectare^  tbajb  bjtbe  application  of  those  high  powers 
of  electrioity  <kveloped  by  tte  i  galvanic  apparatusf^ 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  tiye;  true  elements  of 
bodies  ^ixftght  be  acquired,  than  what  is  hitherto  posh 
sessed^  We* have  now  to  yelatle  the. brilliant  success  of 
this  admirable  experimentaliM  tfnd  acinle  rea»boer  ia  the 
prosecution  of  his  labours^  which  ha)'':^  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  Afl;er  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  hfs  apparatus,  and  an  unsnccessfut 
attempt  to  effect  the  wished  for  decomposition,  he  says— ^ 

^  Tbe  presence  of  water  appearing  thu»  to  prevent  any  de* 
compoaitk)n,  I  used  potash  rn  igneous  fusion.  By  means  of  a 
itream  of  oxygen  gas  from  a  gasiometer  applied  to  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  laitap,  which  was  thrown  on  a  platiaa  spoon  con* 
raining  potash^  this  alkali  was  kept  for  some  minates  In  a  strong^ 
red  beat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  Dttidity/  The  spoon  was 
preserved  in  commiiAication  with  the  positive  side  of  the  bat- 
tery of  the  power  of  TOO  of  6  inches,  highly  chargfsd ,  and  tha 
connexion    from  the  negative  side  was  made  by  a   platina  wire* 

*  By  this  arrangement  some  brilliant  phenomena  were  produced. 
The  potash  appeared  a  conductor  in  a  high  degtrce,  and  as 
long  as  the  eommuniciition  wais  preserved,  a  most  intense  light 
was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire^  and  a  column  of  flame  which 
seemed  to  be  /ming  to  the  developement  of  combustible  matter, 
arose  from  the  poini  of  contact. 

<  When  the  order  was  changed,  so  that  the  platma  spoon 
was  made  negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light  appeared  at  tfaa 
opposite  point ;  there  was  no  effect  of  inflammation  round  it ; 
Irut  airiform  globules^  which  inflamed  in  the  atmosphere  rosa 
through  ,tiis  potash/ 
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tAgai'n  : 

*  Though,  potash  perfectly  titied  '!>y  Ighil^iotJ,' ii^a  non-con- 
iductor,  yet  it '  is  rendered  a  concfuctor  hy  a  very  flight  Udditioo  of 
ttioisture,  whicb  does  Bot  pcrccptihly  destroy  iti  ^gl^recatibn,  aiiA 
in  this  state  it  readily  Tuse&  and  decomposes  by  ^rongeieCtricaA 
powers.  r  .:  ■     --^  .    '        "    /'' 

<  ^  A  small  piece  of  pure  potlish  whith'  hAd  bedh  ^posed'  fora 
few   seconds  to  the  atinospbere,  so  as  to  giyrcobducting  power  («> 

the  suffflce,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated" disc  of  phtuia,  coi^ 
nee  tad  M^th  Ibe  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  poorer:  of 
'!S50  of  t>  and  4  in  a    state  of  intense  activity  ;    and  a  platina 

wire  comitau^icating  ivith  the  positive  side^  was  brought  in.  cott*i 
tact  with  the  tipper  surface  of  the  alkali*     The  whole  apparatus 

Vras  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

'  Under  thesie  circtimstances  a  vivid  actmn  was  soon  observecf. 
to  take  place.  The  potash  bc^an  to  fuse  at  "both  its  points  of 
^lectri2ation ';  thetc  Was  a  violent  effervescence  at  the  uppe^ 
surface  {  at  th»   lower  or  negative    surface,   there   was  no  libej- 

Tation  of  elastic' fluid)  but  small  globules   having  a    high    m^^ 

tallic  lustre,  aiid  being  precisely  sil^liar  in -visible  characters  t6 
i^iuick&ilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burntwithexplosioiir  and  bright 

%am<9  as  soon  as  they  were  foitned ;  and  others  remained,    and 

were  merely   tarnished  and  finally    covered    with  a  white  fiirik 

^hich  fprjmed.on> their  sarfaces.f  . 

Sncfe  art*  Ihe*  beautiful  experiments  wfarch  have  et^ 
fected  the  'decomposition  of  potash.  The  globules  are  a 
peculiaf  inJBaihiftabte  prindple^  the  basis  of  the  alkali  ^ 
tbe  same  stibstance  was  produced,  when  copper,  siWer^ 
gold,  plumbago,'  or  even  charcoal  were  einplojed  for 
"cOtopleating' ih^*  circuit.  *     ' 

From  soda  Mr.  Davjr  obtained  also  a  similar  inflara* 
enable  basis.  But  its  decomposition  requires  an  electrical 
|>oWet  of  much  higher  intensity  {  the  basis  of  potash  .re« 
tiiaift*8  fluid  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
Vime  of  its  production,  but  the  basis  of  soda,  thougK 
!J9uid  tkt  the  heat  requisite  to  its  production,  becomes  solid 
upon  x:ooling,   and  appears  to  have  the  lustre  of  silver. 

The  gas  which  is  emitted  at  the  opper  and  positive  surface,r 
proved  to  be  pure  oxygen.  Thus  then  wa^  the  $inalysis 
of  the  alkalis  complete,  the  synthesis  confirmed  the  truth, 
•of  thfe  analytic  conclusions  j  the  inflammable  bases  of  the 
^alkalies  attract  the  oxygen  ^of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
thus  converted  into  potash  and  soda  respectively.  If  the 
energy  of  affinity  be  exalted  by  heat,  they  burn  with  a 
brilHant  wh'ite  flame,  giving  the  same  products.  The 
weightis  "of  the  ^allvalis  produced  exceed  considerably  those 
"of  the  bicses.  ^ 

C  2 
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On  the  Properties  anfl  flature  qffhe  Basis  of  Pqtash.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  aad.coofiue-  these  bbdies^  at 
ibfjr  act  upon,  ajmust  every  body,  with  wbrcb  they  come 
in  contact.  Rec«Qtiy  distilled  ,Qapht})a  answers  the  best,  in 
it  they  remain  many  days  unchanged. 
t  .  The  base  qf  p(HMh  at  the  treeziog  point  of  water  is. hard 
and  brittle,  and  >  when  broken  has  a  beautiful  crystalline 
texiure,  perfectly  white,  with  a  high  melaUtc- splendour. 
At  50*  Fahrenheit  it  is  soft  and  malleable.  With  the -Ipstre 
-tjf  silver ;  at  00*  and  70*  it  has  an  imperfect  digr^e  of 
.fluidity  ;  at  lOQf  its  fluidity  is  perfect,  and  the  eye  c&nnot 
distinguish  it  from  mercury,  in  a  temperature  approach- 
jng^a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  is  found 
.unaltered  by  distillation.  It  is,  a  perfect  conductor  of 
electricity  and  heat;  though  in  all  these  sensible  pro- 
perties^ it  resembles  the  melais,  it  diflers  remarkably  from 
«ll  of  them  in  specific  gravity*  It  does  not  sink  in  double 
distilled  naphtha;  and  Mr.  pavy  has  calculated  that  \\% 
relative  weight,  compared  with  water,  is  as  (i  to  10.;  Thia 
(Calculation  (supposing  it  Qot  fac  from  the  truth),  makes  il 
the  lightest  tiuid  body  kaown. 

(t   unites   with     oxygen    in     more    proporti<Mit^     than 
one«     If  it  be  .heated  iji   a  ouanLity    of  oxygt^q    not  suffi. 
cient  to   convert  it   wholly  mi;o  potash,   a  solid  is  formed  ^ 
pf  a  greyish  colour,  which    is   a  mixture  of   potash,  an4 
its   basis  at  a  lower  degree  of  oxygenation  ;   thi^  last  subr 
stance  is  easily   convertible  into   potash,  by  an.  additional 
quantity    of  oxygen.      In    oxymuriatip   acid,    the    bases, 
of  potash   inflan^es   spopianepusly^  and    forms  muriate   of 
potash.     It  decomposes  ;  vvaler   with  great  violence,  hydro- 
gen   escapes,   there  is  an  explosion  with  a   iMlHiant  flame,    - 
and   a  solution    of  pure    ^(>ta:»h    is     {.he   result.     So  great 
J9  the  energy   of  its  action  upon  water,   that  it    discovers 
and   decomposes   the  smalt   quantities   of  watef   co^itained 
in    alcohol   and    ether,   even     when    they   have  been  care- 
fully puriHe<i*     Its   action   upon    the  sulphuric  ai>d   nitric 
Kcids   is   such    a^  may  be  expected    from   its  superior  at- 
traction  to   oxygen.      It     forms   alloys   with   metals,    and 
sulphurets  and    ptipsphorets  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  ; 
it    unites    witj)    mercury    in   several    diflerent  proportions; 
pne  part  ad4ed  to  8  or  JO  of    mercury  (iu  volume)   form^ 
'  il  substance   exaptly  like  ipercury  in  coloui^  but  the  ^parts 
of  which   seeti^  to  have. less  coherence;    if  a  globule  be 
brought  in   contact   with  ^  globule  of    mercury   of  twice 
its  size,  they    pniie  with  coti'sfderable  heat;   at  the  temper- 
Ittute  pf  its  combio^tioo,  the  comp^pnd  is  fluids  but  wh^4 
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900I  il  appears  at  a  jsolid  metal  of  the:  cobur  of  silver. 
Bj  adding  more  of  the  basis  of  potash,  so  as  to  be' 
about  ^th  o(  th9  weight  of  the  mercury,  the  amalgauk' 
increases  in  bai-dness  and  becomes  brittle.  Exposure  to' 
the  air  destroys  these  combinations,  the  basis  by  attract- 
ing oxjf gen  becomes  potash,  which  deliquesces;  and  the 
mercury  is  separated  "unaltered.  Water  hkewise  effects 
the  same  decomposition  ;  gold,  silver,  or  copper  are  also 
dissolved  by  this  substance,  and  these  alloys  are  likewise 
decomposed  by  water  with  the  saitie  circumstances  as  the 
'amalgam  of  mercury.  From  the  oils,  both  concrete  and 
volatile,  the  basis  of  potash  precipitates  charcoal,  some 
gas  is  liberated,  and  a  soap  is  formed  ;  camphor  exhibits  the 
tame  phenomena,  except  that  no  gas  is  liberated.  These 
experiments  furnish  an  easy  and  elegant  proof  of  the  existence 
of  oxygen  in  oils.  Metallic  oxides,  as  of  iron,  lead,  and 
tin,  are  received  by  it.  In  consequence  of  this  property, 
it  .decomposes  flint  glass  and  green  glass  by  a  gentle 
heat :  alkali  being  formed  by  the  oxygen  from  the  oxides, 
which  dissolves  the  glass.  But  even  the  purest  glass  is  al« 
tered  at  a  red  heat;  the  alkali  of  the  glass,  and  the  basis 
of  potash  uniting  into  a  deep  red  brown  substance,  which 
is  the  raw  substance  at  its  lower  degree  of  oxygenation. 
On  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Dam  of  Soda. 

All  the  experiments  from  which  Mr.  Davy  obtained 
the  results  we  have  collected  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, were  repeated  with  the  basis  of  soaa,  and  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  lecture  in  a  similar  order.  But  the 
general  properties  are  so  analogous  ("as  might  be  expected) 
to  those  of  the  basis  of  potash,  that  we  tliink  it  neediest 
lo  do  mure,  than  mention  its  peculiarities.^  It  is  white, 
opaque,  with  the  histre  and  appearance  of  silver,  exceed^ 
ingly  malleable,  an^  much  softer  than  auy  common  sub* 
stance;  it  may  by  pressure  be  .spread  into  thin  leavcj; 
and  the.  property  of  welding,  which  belongs  to  iron  and 
platitia  «t  a  white  heat  only,  is  possessed  by  this  substanqe 
at  common  temperatures;  its  specific  gravity  was  found  by 
an  ingenious  process  to  be  95.3,  water  beji^g  1.  It  loses 
its  cohesion  at  liO**  Fahrenheit,  and  fuses  perfectly  ut  abput 
180*.  At  what  degree  it  is  volatile  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

We  'do  not  think  it  necessary  to  relate  at  length  the 
experiments  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  the  basis,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  quatUities  ope- 
rated^upon  were  so  minute,  that  though  we  doubt^ not.  thai 
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evfxy  thing  has  been  eRl^cted  which  coaldbe  done  b)r'the 
most  happy  raahipulation^  we  can  hardly  pot  entire  con-* 
jidence  in  the  i^esults^  To  arrive  at  his  conclasions  Mr. 
Davy  used  both  combustion  in  oxygen  gas^  and  the 
decomposition  of  water  ;  in  th'e  last  iease^  measuridg  the 
l)ydrogen  which  is  let ,  loose/ gives^  by  an  edsy  calciila-; 
tioD,  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed^  The  last  method 
^he  author  ha^  found  subject  to  the  least  uncertiiintyA 
from  accidental  •variations,  and  it  is  probably  most  to  be 
depended  upon.  Upon  the  whole  t/lr.  Davy  thinks  him* 
self  authorized  to  conclude,  that  {Potash  is  coqa posed  of 
about  6  parts  basis,  and  1  of  oxygen  :  and  that  sods^ 
consists  of  7partsbasis^  and  2  of  oxygen. 

Mr-  Davy  concludes  this  part  of  his  lectures  with  the 
nquiry, .  whether  these  newly  discovered  substances  should 
)e  termed  metals.  They  agrfec,  he  observesjiwith  metals  in 
opacity^  lusitrCj^  malleability,  conducting  power  as  to  heat 
find  electricity,  and  he  adds,  $>  little  precipitately  We  think, 
in  their  qualities  of  chemical  combination.  We  say  preci- 
pitately, for  surely  it  will  not  be  said,  that  their  combi- 
jnations  with  acids,  are  similar  to  metallic  sails,  or  evea 
Vilh  oxygen  are  like  metailip  oxides.  But  if  they  must 
he  arranged  under  some  of  the  present  genera  of  natui'al 
bodies,  the  metals  are  those  which  they  most  resemble,, 
^nd  Mr,  Davy's  names  for  them»  potassium  £^nd  sodium 
are  perhaps  tue  l^ast  objecponable  that  could  be  de^ 
vised.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  first  step  towards  these  bodies  will  be  profiftg  the  corn^ 
'pound  nature  of  the  common  metals. 

The  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  being  detected^  a  suspicion 
would  naturally  arise  that  ammonia,  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  composed  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
might  really  be  an  oxide.  A  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
luight  have  escaped  the  observation  of  former  chemistsji 
who  have  analysed  this  alkali,  passing  off  under  the  forni 

*  of  water;  Several  observations  have  convinced  Mr.  Davy 
that  animonia  contains  ^    small   proportion     of    oxygen. 

*  The  most  conclusive  experiment  is  ihe  decdmpositicin  of 
?immonia  by  electricity,  first  performed  by  M.  BerthoUet* 
As  there  were  some  incongruit'fes.  in  the  results^  as  re- 
corded by  Berthollet^  an^  a  want  of  coincidence   between 

*  them  and  those  of  Other  cxperinaenters,  Mr.  Day^  haa 
'  repeated  the  process  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  the 
circumstances    which  might  have  occasioned  error. 

Sixty  measures  pf  amitioniacal  gas,  each  equal  to  a  grain 
*'^* of  water,  we^e  eloctrizedji  till  no  farther  ex  pan5io^  could! 


llQ  produced,  the  gii$  ^l)ed  »  spacf  eg^f^I  Jq»  tb«}^  ^P9^ 
pied  hy  \$&  grains  pf  ^^ater.  Platioa  ,wii^8  .w^re  nstfl 
to  coDduct  the  "^electricity.  The  ios  .JHf5^*^f^9  ^^  ga» 
carefttllj  anal;j[sed>*were  ibun^d  to  consist  .of  ;8Q  mea^res 
ia  voliipie  of  hydrogen,  aqd  S8  mea^uri^  of  nitrogei|. 
Two  e^i^periinents  of  JJ^essrs,  Allen  and  Pepys  on  ti)e 
;  ^eigbl  of  aa;imoniacal  gas^  g^ve  the  following  result :  '^  In 
the  first  exp^ripaent  2J  cubif:., inches  of  ama^opia  weighed 
4.0p  graips  ;  in  a  second  experiment  the  s^me  f^uantity 
weighed  4.06  grainy,  barometer  50.j65^  'thern^ooieter  ^4* 
pabrenbeit.'*  From  these  data  t^ie  60  cubic  inqhes  of 
ammonia  weigh  IXJl  grains.  The  BO  of  hydrogjene  gas 
weigh  '  1.93  grains,  the  28  of  nitrogene  iS.^V.  Sum,  10.2, 
There  remains  therefore  one  grain  of  ammoniacal  gas 
more  than  the  products  of  bydrogeh  and  hitrogen, 
^vhich  IB  nearly  -fyXh  of  the  whole  employed  ;  and  this  loss 
Mr.  Danry  concludes,  *'  can  only  be  ^  ascribed  to  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  the  alkali,  part  of  which  pror 
bably  combined  with  the,  platina  .wires  employed  for, 
eIectriza;tioii,   and  part  with  faydTogeo." 

This  hypothesis  wilt  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  decomposition  of  ammonia  as  well  as  tha£ 
which  is  commonly  received.  Ammonia  is  formed  ia 
cases  where  these  three  elements  are  always  present,  and 
diMTing  the  decomposition  of  bodies  in  which  oxygen  is 
loosely  attached.  When  it  is  decomposed  at  the  beat 
of  ignition,  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  pre«- 
-vails  over  the  complex  attraction  of  the  three  efementl, 
wat^  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  cdoled. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  principle  of  acidity  in  the 
!^rench  nomenclature  might  likewise  be  called  the  princi? 
pte  of  alkalescence. 

Mr.  Davy  hjas  tried  some  experiments  upon  barytes  aqd 
strontites/ with  a  >attery  of  very  high  power,,  which  go 
far  to. prove  thaj:  these  earths  have  likewise  combustible 
bases  w>ited  to  oxygeq.  There  was  a  viyid  action  and 
a  brilliant  light  at  both  points'  of  commc^nipation^  and 
an  inflammation  at  the  negative  point,  but  he  has  not 
yet  siicce^ded  in  pollecling  the  si^bstance  wbich  is  pro- 
duced. ,  .  »    . 

Beside?  the  direct  importance  of  the  disc0yery  of  these 
ynetals  (if  tbey  should  be  sd  called)  it  caqfiot  be  doubted 
^hat  they  ifill  prove  most  powerful  agents  in  the  aniel^ 
'^ysis  of  other  bodies.  As  an  ejicample  of  its  power,-'we 
tnay  mention  that  it  oxidates  in  carbonic  acldy  decom'p(He5 
*\x,  and  productes  cbarcoal  whep   heated  in  contact  ^^tb 
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esLfhotiHte  6f\me.  '  It  likewise  oxidates*  in  -  tntirtatie  aefd> 

bul  Mr.Davy   has  not  hitberto  ascertained  theVesuItof 

this  i^^compdsition.  ' 

We  believe  we  need  not  apologise  to  our  readers    for 

^having  been  so  copious  in  our  account  of    this   lecture. 

The  facts  contained  in  it  are  perhaps  the  most  important 

of  any    which    the   industry    of    modern    chemistry  has 

broaght  to  light ;   they,  open  new  views  in  all  the  sciences 

connected    with*  analytical    researches,  and    will  assuredly 

/  confer  immortality    upon  the    indefatigable,    acute,    ana 

modest  philosopher,  to  whom  we  ow,e  their  developement. 

//.  On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,    By  Everard 

Home,  Esq.  KR,S. 
XL  Further  Experiments  on  the  Spleeh%     Bif  the  same . 

Mr.  Home's  opinion  of,  the  yse    of  the  spleen  is  that 
its    vessels   probably   have   a  ^  power  of  absorbing    li^quid 
jnatter  io^mediately   from  the  cardiac   portion  of  the  std-  - 
mach^  and  conveying  it  to  the  blood.     By   this  function 
J)e  conceives  the  liquid  matter  which   is  not   necessary   to 
digestion,  is    prevented    from    mixing    with   the  digested 
food*  which   passes  from  the  pylorus.    The   experiments 
by   which  he  nas  attempted   to  establish    this   theory   are 
convincing   enough,    if    the  experimenter   has    not  been 
biassed  by  a  pre*conceived  opinioh  ;   for  we  must  remark^ 
that  Mr.  H.   formed  his  theory  first,  and  nflervv^ards  set 
about  to  prove  it;  this  we  do  not.  think  the  very  best  ro^d 
to  the  truth.    Tincture  or  infusion  of  rhubarb  was  given 
to  animals,  (chiefly  to  asses) ;  after  a  time  the  anim^  was    • 
killed,  and  by  the  aid   of  an  alkaline  test,  it  was   disco^ 
vered   that  the  rhubarb  was  abundant  in  the  spleen,  and 
in  the  serum  of  blood  drawn  from  the   splenic  vein,  when 
it  .could   not  be  detected  elsewhere.     It  is  also  asserted,  , 
that   after  an  animal  has  taken  in    liquid,  the  spleen  is 
turgesqent).  and  it  contracts  as  it  becomes  unloaded. 

Mr.  Home  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  spleen 
to  be  of  a  cellular  structure. 

When  the  spleen  is  turgid  with,  fluid,  the  cells,  he  says, 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  it  is  empty  they 
cannot  be  observed.  This  account  is  in  substance  the 
•ame  as  Malpigbi^s,  who  has  described  it  as  cpnsisting  of 
small  boUow  glands.  A  cell  and  a  small  hollow  gland 
are  we  think  synonimotis. 

Doubdess,  if  these  facts  are  confirmed,  they  are  of  con- 
flderable  importance,  and  will  throw  light  on  a  very  obscure 
point  of  physiology^  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Home  deserves 
■^ttcb  cr^it  for  having  led  the  way  in  the  investigation 
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What  18  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  spleen 
aod  stomfiehy  \%  as  yet  unknown.  But  if  the  main  fact  be, 
well  established,  we  doubt  not  that  the.  route  will  be  de» 
tected  by  the  industry  of  future  anatomists. 

Ill  On  the  Composition  of  the  compound  Sutphurei  from 
HuetnBoys,  and ^an  Account  of  its  Crystals.  By  James 
Smithsvn,  Es^.  F.H.S. 

IF.  On  Oxalic  Acid.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S 
Ed.  Communicated  by  Charles  Hatchet t,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  elaborate  essay^  not  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  oxalic  acid,  but  to  state  the  result 
of  a  set  of  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining some  particulars  concerning  it  which  are  of  im- 
portance. / 

1.  Water  of  Crystallization. — Crystals  of  oxalic  dcid 
cautiously  heated  on  a  sand  bath,  fall  into  po\^dcr,  and  lose 
about  one-third  of.  their  weight.  But  as  the  acid  is  itself 
irolaiile,  the  whole  loss  probably  is  not  water.  To  determine 
the  proportion  of  water^  therefore^  he  formed  an  oxalate  of 
Jime  containing  a  known  auaotity  of  crystallized  acid(58.3j 
{grains.  The  oxalate  drieo  on  a  sand'  weighed  72  grains, 
which  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  left  27  grains  of  pure 
lime.  The  oxalate  must  have  contained  then  45  grains  of 
real  acid^  which  gives  }3.S  grains  of  of  water.  In  100 
partsofacidjt  therefore  there  will  be  real  acid  77*  watef 
23. 

2.  Alkaline  and  eartht/  oxalates:— The  most  important  of 
these  compounds  is  tiie  oxalate  of  Time^  of  which  we 
have  given  the  proporiion  of  the  elements.  It  was 
formed  by  precipitating  muriate  of  lime  by  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  necessary  when  the  liquor  ceases  to  precipitate,  lu 
saturate  the  muriatic  acid,  evolved  with  ammonia;  thus 
more  oxalate  is  obtained,  and  by  adding  fresh  oxalic  acid 
•till  more,  b^  carefully  alternating  these  processes  all  the 
lime  may  be  precipitated.  Bergmann  by  trusting  to  a 
•ingle  precipitation  was  deceived,  and  his  given  erroneous 
proportions;*  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error.  Dr.  Thomsoa 
precipitated  lime  water  with  oxalic  acid,  and  obtained 
exactly  the  same  result,  viz.  iu'lOO  partsof  oxalete  b'2.5 
acid,  and  67-9  base. 

The  doctor  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  properties  of  the 
other  earthy^and  alkaline  oxalates,  and  the  proportions  of 
their  elements.  We. must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
ilia  results  which  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 
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Oxalate  of 


Ammdnift 

Magnesia 
Soda 
Lime 
Potash 
Strontian 
;  Barytes 


Acid, 

Base. 

Weight  01 
Base* 

100 

34.12 

134.12 

100 

35.71 

135.71 

100 

57.14 

i5f  .14 

100 

60.00 

160.00 

100 

12%.S6 

232.86 

100 

151.51 

251.51 

lOD 

14^.86 

242.36 

To  form  these  salts  Dr.  F.  directly  coosbined  solutipnsof 
ibe  acid  with  the  salts  and  earths.  But  be  formed  anpther 
oxalate  of  strontian  by  mixing  a  known  weight  of  oxalate  qf 
ammonia  with  absolution  of  muriate  ofstrOnliari,  In  the  s&\\fi 
formed  IPO  parts  of  acid  eatnrated  only  75.7  of  base, 
Therp  are  then  two  oxalates  of  strontian  ;  and  it  is  remark^ 
able  that  that  in  the  table  con  tains  just  double  the  prdportioct 
of  base  contained  in  the  last, 

3.  Dtcojmpositian  of  the  OxalateSf — As  a  part  of  the  •oxalic 
^cid  is  sublimed  by  heat,  a  complete  deconiposition  cannot 
be  eflected  by  exposing  the  acid  alone  to  the  action  of  fire,' 
But  when  an  alkaline  or  earthy  oxalate  is  heated,  the  acid 
?ema4i)s  6xed  till  jt  undergoes  a  complelj^  decompositionr. 
Tl>e  new  sobstancea  are  the  same^  whatever  are  .the  ot- 
aht-es  employed.  The  products  are,  watfry  carbonic  acid^ 
farbonic  oxidty  carbureted  hydrogen,  and  charcoal.  Our 
iimitd  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  pro- 
cesses by  which  Dr.  Thompson  had  endeavoqred  to  deter- 
xnitie  the  ei^act  proportion  of  these  sabstancesf.  VV«  most  con? 
tent  oursetves  with  noticing  the  copclubions.  The  stale* 
psept 'is  as  follows  f 

•    *  When   the  different  leleraents  are  coUecied  qnder  their  propev 
Jipads, we  obtain. 


3.  Oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  -  ?  -  42.86 
^-»  —  inflammable  air  r  -  7  ll.S)&* 
—    .—     water    .-.-•-     ^,\ij 

§.  Carbon  in  carbonic  acid  .-  -  -  l6.^7 
-^  —  inflaminuljleilr  -  •  -  lO.^J 
■—     ^     cbarcqal     -     -     •     -     -     4.()3 

§.  Ilydrogen  in  inflammable  air  -  -*  1.8.9' 
■r-      —     U'utev     -     -     -      -        -        j.04' 


64.6^ 


•31.78 
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*  HhncaakBWc  acid  is  ctrtnpose^  of  <J:tygcn  iS4.  69,  of  catball  3|i 
,  78,  of  hydrogen  3.53.'*     Total  100.00.  '  -' 

4.  'Compositian    of  oxalic  acid.     *  It    has  been     iiscertained,^ 
says   Dr.  Thomsm,  '  by   nfti'merous    and    decisfve    experiments, 
that  elemeintary' bodies  always    ent^r    into' Icotnbinat ions   in   de- 
terminate propdrtionsj     which  may  bfe  represented   by  liumbers. 
For   "example,     the    "numbers    which    carresi)ond    td    the    four 
elements,  Qxygene,  azote,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are    the  following, 
Oxygen,  6  ;  A^bte,  5  ;  Carb<m,'4.5  5  Hydi'ogert  1;  Now  in  all  corn- 
pounds  consisting  of  these  ingredients,  the  propottion  6i  the  different 
centtitqents  may  bealwirys  represented  by  these  numbeisolr  by  muU 
tiples  of  them,'  *  From  the  knowledge  of  this  curious  law,  it  is  drfr 
£cuU  to  avoid  Concluding  that  each  of  these  elements  consbts  of 
^to^s  of  determinate  wifiglit,    which  combine  apcor^^ing  to  certaia 
&ced  proportions,  and  that  the  numbers  above  gi-ven^  represent  the 
relative  weights  of  these  atoms  respectively.Thus  aq  alotn  of  oxygen 
weighs  6,  an  ajtom  of  Jxydrogen,  l,&c*     Water  is  composed  of  one 
^tom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ;  carbonic   8914   qM^^    * 
|4toms  of  oxygeii  and  due  of  carbonic,' 

This  Is  the  theory  of  Mn  J)?iltoii,   concerning  which  we 
expect  more  copious  details  in  th^  second  part  of  hus  ne\7 
system  of  chenalstry,     It  is  a  consequence  of  ibis  law  that 
%\\e  elements  of  bodies,  as  in  the  salts,  the  acids,  and  bases, 
combine  particle  wUh    particle^i  or  a  certain   delerminate 
number  of  particles  of  the  one  with  a   panicle  of  the  other^^ 
Pr.  T.  has  shown^in  the  case  of  the  oxalic  acid  (the  ntnnber 
x»f  which  is  calculated  to  be  S9.-d)>that  if  an  integi<aiit  (^ai'licle 
of  this  acid  be  supposed  to  be  tnade  up  of  4  iatoms  of  oxyr 
geiij  3  atoms  of  carbon^  dnd  ^  atoms  of  hydrogen,  1 10  parts 
of  oxalic  acid  would  iir  this  case  hecomposed  of  61  part^of 
oxygen^ 34  parts  of  carbon  and   5  of  hydrogen.      These 
numbers  approach  so  nearly  to  there^uUof  the  actual  analy-r 
sis  that  ihey  give  to  the  reasoning  endployed  at  legist  -a  very 
Jiighdegreeof  probal>ilily.A8the  Lumbers  th6\nselves  ore  not 
as  yet  ascertained  with   rigid     accuracy  greater  ,  precision 
eaoDot   be  e3i;pected  ;  but  it  is  obyiouii   that  this  theory 
promises  to  introduce  a  degree    of  mathematical  precision, 
and  to  throw  an  qne^^pected  light  on  the  obscurest  paits  o( 
chemistry. 

5.  Composiii&n  of  Sugar ^  and  Formation  of  OxuHc  Acid. 

'  Sugar/the  doctor  observes'is  prohably  a  more  compound 
tody  thi^n  o5Calic  acid,  because  nitric  acid   resolves  it  iiita 
^  Tariety  of  more  compopndsi ;  one  of  which  is  oxalic  acid. 
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In  the  fprination  of  the  acid>  by  fbe  action  of  nitric  acid/ 109 
grains  of  sugar  3'ield 

1,  Oxalic  acid  crystals  53  grains,  6r  real^cicl  45 

.    2.  Carbonic  acid  .100  cubic  inches,  equiva)ent  to  .4^*^ 

Also;  1.  Asotic  gas  35  cubic  inches,  equivalent  to  \o£i 

.2*  Nitrious  gas  32  cubic  inches,  equivaknt  to  10.85 

The  carbon,  in  the  two  first  quantities  are  respectively  14,» 
40  and  13.02  grains^making  a  total  of  27.42  grains  in  100  of 
aogar.  If  tlie  whole  of  the  oxygen  in  the  carbcinic  acid  came 
from  the  nitric  acid  (which  is  most  probable)  then  that  in 
the  oxalic  was  a  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  (from  the  pre- 
ceding analysis)  €8.8,  with  which  its  carbon  (2?.5)  and 
hydrogen  (1.8)  make  a  total  of  58.1.  But  100  grains  of 
sugar  have  totally  disappeared.  It  must  be  supposed  thert 
that  the  remainder  of  41.9  grains  have  been  converted  into 
water,  which  are  comppsed  of  pxygen  35,9  and  hydrogeti 
'6 grains.  These  q,uantities  added  to  the  preceding  prcr- 
ducts  give,  the  following  figures  (in  grains)  for  the  com- 
position of  sugar,  viz.  oxygen  64,7>  carbon  27.5,  hydrogei^ 
7.8.  Lavoisier  used  a  different  method  of  computation,  but 
obtained  a  result  very  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above. 
His  numbers  are,  oxjgen  64.  carbon  28.  hydrogen  8. 

V.  Oh  tuptr-acid  and  sub-acid  Saltu  By  WilRatn  Hffde 
Wollaston,  AI.D.Sec.  iJ.  S.— Previous  to  the  publi«atioa 
<)f  Mr.  ©alton's  theory.  Dr.  Wollaston  had  9bserved,  he 
informs,  us,  that  in  various  instances  of  super^aeid  and  sub*- 
acid  salte,  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  former  was*  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  quantity  in  thte  latter.  This  is  a  particular 
instance  of  the  general  observation  of  lyir.  Dahon  '  that 
in  all  cases  the  simple  elements  of  bodies,  are  disposed  to 
unite  atom  to  atom  singly,  or,  if  either  is  in  excess,  it  exceeds 
by  a  ratio  to  b6  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of  the 
number  of  its  atoms/ 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  illustrated  this  troth  by  some  easy  ex- 
periments, conducted  with  that  peculiar  precision,  elegance 
and  sinaplicity  which  sp  much  distinguish  ^whatever  proceeds 
from  him.  He  has  shown  that  the  carbonates  of  potash 
andsodacontain  just  twice  (he  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
that  enters  into  the  sub-carbonates.  The  super-Sulphate  of 
potash,  and  super-oxalate  of  potash  contain  just  twice  as 
much  acid  as  the  neutral  sulphate  and  oxalate  do.  If  the 
•uper-oxalate  be  decomposed  by  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
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these  latter  take  half  the  alkali  :  consequently  the  salt  ob^ 
tained  from  such  a  solatton  byxrjstalliasation  hat  fear  iknea' 
as  much  acid  aa  the  neutral  compound^  or  is  a  quadrofalmte 
ofpoia$h.  To'prove  tbi^/exposethirtj^  grains  of  tbirsak 
(previously  purified  by  cristaltization)  to  redoess  ;  the  alkalt 
obtained  from  it  will  exactly  neutralise  the  redundant  acid 
contained  in  ten  grains  of  the  same  salt.  '  The  quantity  of 
onburued  salt  contains  alkali  for  one  part  oat  of  four  iif  the 
acid  present,  and  it  requires  the  alkali  of  -three  eq«i»)  quan^* 
lilies  of  the  same  salt  to  saturate  the  three  r^oiaiiiiog  parts 
of  kcid/' 

Thirty  grains  of  oxalic  acid  were  found  toneutralfze  inforky* 
eight  of  carbonate  ((fu.  sud^carbonaU?)  of  potash.  To  this  so^ 
lution  were  added  sixty  grains  more  of  oxalic  acid..  By  crystaf* 
Itzation  two  salld  were  obtained^  the  bi/ioxahh,  orcomniion 
Bait  of  sorrel,  and  the  quadroxoiatef.  No  salt  can  be  foHned 
containing  a  quantity  of  acid  intermediates  betweeii  the  dou^ 
Lie  and  qnadruple  quantity. 

Dr.  Wollastuh  cum  ludes  bis  paper  with  a  short  Specula- 
tion oh  the  geometrrcal  position^  which  the  paj-tiQles  of  a 
body  must  occupy,  in  order  to  form  a  permaheut  uniqn  with 
another  of  a  different  sptcies,  to  which  it  is  ^itract/ed.  Uuthe 
admits  thae  the  hypotiiesis  is  altogether  conjectural^  rand 
we  fear,  wiih  him,  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the^^eo^ 
metrical  arrangement  of  primary  particles  will  ey<»r  be  per- 
fectly known. 

VI.  On  the  Inconvertibility  of  Bark  intQ  JIhurmim;  /?^ 
Thomas  Jndrtw  Knight,  £sy.  Fp  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  A.  B.  F.  if.  ^'— We  believe  ti)at 
few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  nourishment 
and  growth  of  animal  bodies,  and  who  are  afso  sensi* 
ble  that  in  these  processes  there  is  an  analogy  preser- 
ved though  all  living  and  organised  being,  require  to 
have  it  demonstrated  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  not  convertible 
into  their  wood.  No  physiologists  now  suppose  that  perios^ 
teum  is  converted  into  bone  ;  but  we  know  that  bssitication 
is  the  effect  of  a  secretion  froni  appropriate  vessels.  But  as 
eminent  naturalists  have  believed  in  the  transmutation  of 
baik  into  alburnum,  Mr,  Knight,  we  think,  has  not  done 
amiss  to  attempt  experimentally  to  prove  the  converse. 

He  took  branches  of  crab  and  an  apple  tree  of  equal 
sizes,  and  firmly  applied  the  bark  of  the  one  to  the 
Stem  of  the  other ;  covered  'the  parts  with  bandages,  and 
excluded  the.airby  a  composition  of  wax  and  turpentine^  and 
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a  isoatirig  of -cUyi  The  traaspoaed  pieces  of  bark  united  16 
the  Atema  to  lAthicb  they  were  applied! ;  and  in  llie  aatumn  it 
apeartd\ evident  thilt  a  layer  of  albttrnum  bad  been  formed 
beneath  ibe  transposed .pieo^ft  oS  bArk  which  i^ere  then  taken 
offv  .  •.:.,       ^  ^     .  '    •  '  .  ■ 

'  Tb0  original  siouovtiea  of  one  of  tbe  pieces  ^df  bark 
(that  pf  t^e  crab  tree)  were  not  discoverable ;  but  the  une« 
Ilea  surfaoe  of  the  stem  fromi,  which  it  had  been  taken^  though 
covered. with  a  smooth  bark»  remained  unchanged^  The 
newly  generated  alburnuxn>  beneath  the  tran$po8ed  barki 
appeared  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  stocks 
and  tbe  difitctioQ  of  IhefibreS)  atid  vessels  did  not  in  any 
degree  correspond  with  thostef.of  the  transposed  bark. 

*  Repe^tipg  this  experiment,^  says  Mr.  Knight,  *  I  scraped  olT^^ 
exteroi^I  SMrface  of  tbe  albumujn  in  several  :|paces«  about  three  line( 
in  di^iQffte^,  artd  in  tbttse  spaces  no  union  took  pla^e  between  th^ 
transposed  bark  and  the  alburnum  of  the  stock,  nor  wss  there  anv 
alburnuip  deposited  in  the  abraded  spaces  ;  but  the  newly  generated 
cortical  and  albiirpous  layers  took  a  circular  and  rather  eUip* 
tical  course  round  these  spaces^  and  appeared  to  have  been  genera- 
ted by  a  descending  fluid,  which  had  divided  rntp  two  currents  when 
Uraihe  into  contact  with  the  spaces  from  which  tbe  sbrface  had 
been  scraped  off,  and  to  have  united  again  immediately  beneattl 
ihcin.' 

It  is  allowed,  however;  by  Mr.  Knight,  hin^self  thai 
these  experiments  are  not  decisive,  since  under  tbe  tirans^^ 
posed  bark,  anew  cortical «  substance  is  formed*  s^nd  if 
there  be  any  transmutation^  of  course  it  aiu$t  be  of  thi^ 
Dew  substance,  and  not  of  the  transposed  bark.  But 
the  mode  of  production  of  the  alburnum  opposes  the  by^ 
pothesis ;  the  commencement  of  alburnous  layers  in  the 
oak  is  distinguished  by  a  circular  row  of  very  large  tubes 
which  ar^  produced  in  spring,  they  pass  through  a  soft 
getatiaons  substance,  much  less  tenacious  than  the  bark 
ijtself.  Nor  is  it  ever  ol/served  timt  the  bark  is  converted 
idto  this  soft  gelatinous  substance.  These  tubes  are  ge- 
nerated within  the  interior  substance,  of  the  bark  itself, 
which  is  well  defined,  and  during  their  formation,  the 
Vessels  of  tbe  bark  are  distinctly  visible,  as  differeot 
organ  Sk 

Among  observations  suppofied  to  favour  the  hypothec 
isis  which  Mr..  Knight  controverts^  one  of  Duhamers  ,de* 
serves  notice.  Wlien  the  bud  of  a  peach  tree,  with  {i 
.piece  of  bark  attached  to  it  is  inserted  in  a  plain  stocky  jt 


Wefof  wood  pei'feqlly.simHaf  to  that  of  the  j^ach-tre^ 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  WinCe^^  beneMh-  tbe  in-" 
9erted  bark.  The  fact  is  adnaittedj  wbikt  it  it  joitiy  fe- 
marked  that  it  is  impossible  to*  conceive  that,  a  piece  of 
Wrk  can  be^converted  into  a  layer  of  alburnum  of  twice; 
its  ow:a  ttu'tekness,  without  any  perceptible  dimioatio;!!  of 
ks  substapce.  The  bud  is  a  weH  organised  plant.  Mr« 
Knight  observed  when  be  destroyed  the  buds,  in  the 
sacceediog,  winter,  and  left  the  bark  to  them  uninjured^ 
this  species   of  albarnum  was  no  longer  prodoced. 

^  The  bark  nevertheless  contimwd  to  live,  though  perfectly 
inactive,  tiil  it  became  cotered  by  the  successive  alburaoas. 
layers  of  the  stock;  and  it  \»'as  found  itiany  years  after  inclosed 
in  the  wood.  It  was,  however  still  bark,  though  dry  and  life- 
less, and  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  ptograssr  towardft; 
iSonverSion  into  wood,' 

.  VII.  Sonif  Jccount  of  Cretinism.  By  Jttnry  Ueevf,  M,  !>• 
9f  Norwich.^  Communicated  by  WiUiam  Hyde  fVgllaston^ 
M.D,  5rc*li.S.— Cretins  are  the  miserable  idiots  so.freqnently 
inetwith  rn  Switzerland  and  other  Alpine  countries^  ia  whichi. 
the  disease  is  endemial.  It  is  often  accompianied  with 
goitresj:..  Cbrotichocele)  but  this  is  not  a  constant  at- 
tendant. 

«  tlis  head/  Dr.  R.  remarks,  *  is  deformed,  hisr  stature  di-' 
minutive,  his  complexion  sickly,  his  countenance  vacant  and 
destitute  of  meaning,  his  kps  and  eye*lids  coarse  atid  prominent^ 
his  skin  wrinkled  and  pendulousybis  muscles  loose  and  flabby.  Ttte 
qualities  of  his  mind  correspond  with  the  deranged  state  of  bis 
body  which  it  inhabits  ;  and  cretinism  prevails  in  aH  the  inter- 
mediate degrcer,   from  excessive  stupidity  to  coihplete  fatuity/ 

Dr.  Reeve  adopts  M«  Saussure's  account  of  the  causes 
of  this  disease^  which  be  thinks  sufficient;  to  account  for 
the  phenomeqa. 

*  The  Vallfes,'  he  sayar,  «  where  cretinism  is  most  frequent,  are 
surrounded  by  very  high  mountains;  they  are  sheltered*  kom 
the  currents  of  air,  and  e^tposed  to  the  direct,  and  still  more  t<^ 
<he  reflected  r^ys  of  the  sun.  The  effluvia  from'  the  nmrshes 
are  very  strong,  and  the  atmosphere  humid,  close,,  and'  oppresr« 
pid.  All  the  cretins  that  I  saw,  were  in  adjoining  hotises,  in' 
the  little  viHage  called  La  Batia,  situated  in  a  narrow  corner  of 
the  valley,  the  houises  being  built  under  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and 
all  of  them  very  filthy,  very  close,  very  hot,  and  miserable? 
habitations.  In  villages  situated  higher  up  the  mountains.  n(»* 
Cretins  are  to  be  seein,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  the  childfeiy  foW 
ne  of  heis  own  accord,  witboui  my  a^ikiiig   the  question^  that 
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hev  child  was  quite  a   different  being,  whea  he   went    up  the 

inountainsj  as  bhe  called  it,  for  a  few  days.' 

This  is  certainlj  a  very  atronj^  fuct^  and  f>erhaps  at 
convincing  a  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  pollated  atmo« 
sphere  as  can  be  adduced.  Whether  it  be  the  sole  caisie 
^^e  doubt>  (^8  we  believe  that  niach  of  the  difficuhy  in 
the  investigation  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease,  baa 
arisen  from  ^  not  considering  them  as  complicated,  and 
attributing  too  much  to  one.  Or.  Reeve  adjudges  the  vrater 
to  he  harmless  ;  several  faeti,  however,  make  us  suspect 
tl>e  reverse,  nor  do  we  think  it  enough  to.  say,  that  the  water 
used  is  free  from  calcareous  matter,  and  well  tasted. 
Whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  disease,  they  very  soon 
ahow.  their  activity,  ihey  begin  to  operate  soon  after, 
perhaps  even  btfore  birth. 

Dissections  show  how  much  this  mnlady  affects  every  part, 
of  the  system.  Dr.  Reeve  has  given  two  plates  of  the  skull 
of  a  cretin  of  thirty  years  old,  in  which  the  suture  is 
not  closed,  the  second  set  of  teeth  are.  not  out  of  their* 
sockets,  and  none  of  the  bones  are  distinctly  and  compleieljr 
formed.     He  observes,  ^ 

*  There  iit  no  fact  in  the  natnfal  history  of  man,  that  sffonls  an 
argument  so  direct  and  so  impressive,  in  proof  of  the  influence  <i\ 
physical  CAU^es  on  the  mind,  h$  cretinism.  It  shows,  moreover,  tl^at 
the  growth  of  every  part  isesheiitially  connected  with  tha  conditions 
in  which  it  is  fit  to  exercise  its  peculiar  functions  ;  and  it'  fares  ii\ 
'    this  respect  with  the  intellectual  as  with  the  bodily  powers.' 

.  In  the  justness  of  both  of  these  remarks,  we  heartily  coin- 
cide ;  and  wiU)  that  the  former,  In  parti rular,  were  much 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  pathologists.  Till  it 
is  so,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  condition  of  mlinkind  will  be 
stationary  at  least.     It  is  well  if  it  be  not  retrograde. 

VIII.  On  a  fifvp  Property  of  the  Tangents  of  (lie  three  Jn^ 
glesofapiane  Triangle,  Hy  Mr.  WilliamT Garrard,  Quarter'^ 
Masterof  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Green-^ 
mch.  Communicated  by  the  Astronomer  Hctjal. 

IX.  On  a  new  Property  of  the    Tangents  of  three  Arches 
fristcting  the  circumfennce^oj'a  circle.      By  tSeril  Maskefyne, 

J),D.  J\  IL  S.  and  Astronomer  lioyal^-^The  properly  is 
that  the  squares  of  the  radius,  multiplied  into  the  sum  of 
the  three  tangents  of  the  three  arches  equal  the  products  of 
the  tangents. 
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To  demonstrate  this  properly,  let  A  B  C'be  the  thr^e 
Mrches;  t,u,  tv^  the  respective  tangents,  r  the  radius  0  the 
Krbde  circum^ereiiGe.  ''  Then  A+B+Cg±ii0  and'CasQ— 

A+B.    '  By  trigonometry,  t,  A  +  B  =  ^^^^,  and    t'he 


tang.C=tang.(©— A+Bs=  —  tang^A+B^the  tangent  of  any 
arch  and  of  su  ppiemept  to  the  whole  circumferencejbetng  equal 
mod  contrary  to  one  another>or  the  one  negative  of  the  other)* 
*'  Therefore  //A  +  t,  BJM,  Cort  +u  +  »  =  t  +  u — 

U^^t^ zzztu^-^  ^-T^^i  but  i  and u  are  the  expressions 

for  the  tangents  of  A  and  B  respectively,  and _^ 

IS  the  expression  for  the  tangent  of  C  or  for  w.    Therefore 

r'  X  i'  +  «  -|-  a?  or  the  square  of  a  radius  multiplied  into 
the  sum  of  the  three  tangents  of  A,  B,  and  C  =  tuiv,ot  the 
productpf  the  tangents."    Q.  E.  D: 

Mr.  (jFarrard  has,  in  the  former  of  these  papers,  demon* 
irtrated  the  same  property  of  the  tangents  of  the  three  arches 
•of  a  semi-circle  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  three  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle;  but  the  demonstration  being  partly  geoaietrical, 
we  must  refer  otkr  mathematicallreaders  to  the  original.  , 

,  X.  jin  Accnunt  of  the  Application  of  the  Gas,  from  Coalto 
Economical  Purposes.  By  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  communi'- 
eated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  £*B» 
iR.iJ.5.-^Mr.  Murdock  claims  to  be  the  first  who  has  ap- 
plied the  gas  from  coal,  to  economical  purposes,'  He  first 
began  to  make  experiments  with  this  view,  \6  or  17  years 
ago.  In  1798,  he  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the  man u« 
factory  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  at  the  Sobo  foundry  ; 
and  since  1802,  the  apparatus  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
give  light  to  all  tbe  principal  shops,  where  it  is  in  regular 
.use^  to  tbe  exclusion  of  other  artificial  light.  The  obser- 
vations contained  in  this  account^  were  made  at  tbe  cotton 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  at  Manchester,  ia 
the  winter  of  180?  and  8,  where  the  light  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  gas,  is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

The  total  quantity  of  light  used  during  the  hours  of 
burnings  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  comparison  of  sbadovfs, 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  light  wbich  $500  mould  candles, 
of  six  in  the  pound,  would  give.  The- gas  is  distilled  in 
large  iron  retorts,  from  which  it  passes  in  iron  .pipes,  into 
large  reservoirs,  or  gazometers,  where  it  is  washed  and  pu- 
Cair.  Rev.  Vol.  J 6.  January,  JbOy.  .  B 
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rifiedj  previous  %o  ity  being  oonireyed  tbroiigh  ofcber  pipes, 
culled  oiaios^  to  Ibe  milL    These  branch  oflT  ioto  a  variely 
of  rainiflcaiiw»»  (formm^  a  total  length  of  several  miles) 
gradually  diminisbing  in  size.    The- burners^  where  the  gas 
*  n  coBBum^i  are  conneeled  with  the  mi^ins,  by  ^hort  tubes, 
each  of  which  is  furoished  with  a  cock,  to  regulate  the  ad- 
inission  of  gas  to  each  burner>  and  to  shut  it  totally  off 
when  requisite.    The  burners  are  of  two  kinds  f  the  one  is 
,    upon  the  principle  of  the  Argand  lamp^  the  other  is  a  small 
curved  tube  wkh  a  conrcal  end,  with  three  little,  perfora- 
tions. .  The  whole  number  employed,  amounts  to  Wl  Ar- 
/  gands,  and  635  curved  tubes.    The  whole  of  the  burnefi 
require  a^n  hourly  supply  of  1260  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  pro- 
>  dMced  from  cannel  coal.    The  superior  quality  and  -quantity 
of  the  gas  produced  from  that  materia],  having  given  it   a 
decided  preference  in  this  situation  over  every  other  coa}, 
notwithstanding  its  higher  price.    The  following  is.  the  eco- 
nomical statement  for  one  year  :  ; ' 

<  Cost  of  110  tons  of  cannel  eoal  •  •  ^6.125 

Ditto  of  40  tCMM  of  cominon  ditto  -  *  20. 

Deduct  the  value  of  70  tons  of  coak  -     .        -  93 

The  annual  Expenditure  in  coal,  after  deducting  the  value 
of  the  coak,  and  without  allowing  any  thing  for  the  tar, 
i$  therefore  -  -  •  -  .      52 

And  the  interest  of  capital,  and  wear  and  tear  of  appa- 
ratus •  -  ...  550 
making  tke  total  e?v|)qnce  of   the  gas  apparatus,  ahout  600l«  per 
annum. 

•  That  of  cajidles,  to  give  the  same  light,  would  be  about  SOOOl. 
For  each  candle,  consuming  at  the  rate  of  4-lOths  of  an  ounce  of 
tallow  per  hour,  the  2500  candles,  burbing  upon  an  average  of 
"the  year,  two  hours  per  day,  would,  at  one  shilling  per  pound, 
the  present  price,  amount  to  nearly  the  sum  of  money  abovtj- 
inentioiied/ 

If  the  comparison,  w^re  made  upon  an  average  of  three 
liours  per  day,  (which,  in  some  factoriesj  is  a  just  average) 
the  advantage  of  employing  tl^e  gas  light>  would  be  still 
greater,  for  the  interest  of , the  Capital,  and  wear  and  tepir 
of  the  app^faius,  would  be  nearly  the  same.  But  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  see  not  a  theoretical  savings  fr.9iB  ft 
calculajtion  of  the  light  aflForded,  but  ar>  actual  savingr  from 
a  comparison  of  the  real  expenditure  of  ^he  proprietprs  ia 
candles,  before  the  adoption  of  the  gas  lights.  Tbe;i^  lights 
may  afford  a  greater  iUunjinsiUon  Uian  is    absolutely  ,nece8t- 


sary.  Cahdles^tbo,  being  so'hifflily  taxed,  have  nol  a  fair 
eompetition.  Howeter,  after  makihgevery  aHowance,  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  new  rriode  of  illumination  seetil» 
lo  deserve  the  considefation  of  the  proprietors  of  large  es. 
tablishofentft  of  thia  naiare. 


Art.  Kl.^^Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  x>f  the  flo* 
ni>Hrabk  Heftiy  Home,  of  Karnes ,  one  of  the  Seriators  of 
the  College  of  Juitice,  and  on6  o/*  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Justieidry]  in  Engidnd.  Containing  Sketches  of 
the  Progress  of  Literature  and  general  Improvement  iti^ 
Scotland^  during  the  greater  Pari  of  the  eighteenth  Ctn^^ 
turt/.    2  Pols.  ^to.    Cadell.  •       - 

THESE  memoirs  contain  not  only  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writing^ of  lord  Kames,  but  a  great  variety  of  maltet 
relative  Co  hfs>  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance,  wi^h  a 
copions  stole  of  disquisitions  and  reflections,  by  his  intel* 
ligent  biographer.  Lord  Woodhouselee  has,  tlierefore> 
HI  these  two  volume^,  furnished  us,  in  some  measure,  with 
a  literary  history  of  Scotland,  during  a  large  part  of  the 
liighteehth  century,  k  wiH  be  impossfble  for  mi,  in  the 
irarrow  (imits  within  whicH  we  are  circumscribed,  to  give 
an  exact  analysis  6f  all  the  diversified  matter  which  is  found 
in  these  ample  volumes.  We  shall  not  therefore  lose  sight 
of  lord  Karnes  in  the  exuberant. assemblage  of  persons  and 
things  with  which  we  find  him  surrounded,  but  shall  p!i^ 
our  particular  attention  to  his  lordship,  without  turning 
much  or  often  aside,  to  look  at  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. We  shall  first  state  the  sources  from  .which  lord 
Woodhousetee  has  derived  his  information,  relative  to  the 
venerable  subject  of  these  memoir**.'    , 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  Was  for  several  years  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  lord  Kames,  that  he  enjoyed  a^  tatge 
fhare  of  his  friendship  and  confidence,  and  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  forniing  a  true  estimate  of  his  character  5 
but  as  lord  Woodhouselee  was  more  thhn.  fifty  years  younger 
than  his  friend,  he  could  not  have  known  him  till  the  pas- 
sions of  youth  had  subsided  in  ti^e  calm'  of  age,  and  his 
faculties  had  reached  their  meridian,  .if  they  were  not  aU 
ready  in  tlje-wane.  But  the  defects  of  lord  Woodboii^elee's 
personal  acquaintance  with  loind  Karnes,  in  the  earlier  period, 
of  his  life,  were,  in  some  degree,  supplied  by  an  abundance 
e^f  materials,  with  -which  he  was  assisted   by  the,  kindness 
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of  Mr.  DrcimYnond'Home,  the  ouly  son  of  lord  KameSjj  h^ 
John  Ramsay^  Esq,  of  Ocbtcrtire,  in  the  county  of  P^lh^ 
and  by  other,  sources  of  informatioii. 

The  illostribus  apthor  of  the  Elements  of  Criticisrii>  was 
born  at  Kani6s,  in  the  ^ounty  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  l606. 
His  father,  who  resided  on  his  estate,  and'  acted  as  a  justiQe 
dt  the  peace,  had  not  the  prudence  to  confine  hii^  expen- 
diture within  his  inconie ;  and  his  son,  on  entering  the  world, 
was  obliged  to  trust  for  hTs  future  support,  to  his.owa 
abilities  and  exertions.  At  this  period,  classical  learning 
was  very  little  cultivated  in  Scotland,  The  turn  which  the 
reformation  had  taken  in  that  country,  had  not  contributed 
to  instil  any  taste  for  the  elegant  literature  of  Greece  or 
Rome  ;  and  the  union,  while  it  excited  the  commercial 
spirit,  did  not  proportionally  kindle  the  literary  ardour  of 
the  people.  Young  Home  received  the  principal  part  of 
his  education  under  a  private  tutor,  at  bit  father's  house, 
and,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  university,  he  was  placed, 
in  17  IS,  in  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  at  Edin- 
burgh* Mr.  Home  had  at  first  determined  to  apply  his 
industry  to  the  practice  of  ^writer,  but  he  afterwards  re- 
solved to  qualify  himself  for  an  advocate  at,  the  Scotch  bar«, 

<  It  was  now/  .said  lord  Woodhouselee,.  *  that  he  bogan  to  apply 
himself,  with  'unwearied  diligence,  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  do* 
mestic  education.  He  resumed  the  study  oftheLa^io  and  Greek 
languages,  to  which  he  added  French  and  Italian.  Conscious  that 
of  ail  the  liberal  occupations,  the  profession  of  a  barrister  is  that 
which  requires,  to  the  attainment  of  eminence,  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  and  the  widest  range  of  scientific  acquirements, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso* 
.  phy,  losic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  These  pursuits,  which  he  fol- 
lowed at  the  same  time  with  the  stud^  of  the  law,  afforded,  inde* 
pendently  of  their  own  value,  a  most  agreeable  variety  of  employ- 
ment to  his  active  mind/ 

Mr.  Home  acquired  a  respectable  stock  of  classical  eru^ 
ditJon,  but  he  never  possessed  a  large  portion  of  what  is 
called  taste  ;  nor  had  he  exercised  his  mind  in  the  habit 
of  philological  discrimination.  His  intellect  was  more 
occupied  with  maxims  than  with  expressions  ;  be  was  more 
fond  of  tracing  facts  to  principles,  than  of  investigating 
the  etymologies  of  words.  He  exhibited  an  early  propen- 
sity to  generalize  his  ideas,  and  this  'fitted  him  in  an  emi* 
ncnt  degree,  to  understand  the  abstractions  of  law,  and  to 
throw  light  on  the  most  intricate  questions  of  civil  juris- 
{)rudence« 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  lifci  Mr.  Homi^s  fondness  for 
rational  djisquisitiony  seems  occasienallj  to  have  degeae* 
rated  iqto  the  wantonness,  or  the  vanity,  of  cavi],  or  of 
scepticism,.  He  was,  perhaps,  ambitious  of  shewing  how 
propositions,  which  were  generally  received,  or  which  were 
supported  by  distinguished  characters,  might  be  opposed  or 
overturned.  Young  men  "^re  desirous  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  their  superiors,  and  ,of  displaying  their  strength, 
in  a  combat  with  those  who  already  occupy  the  post  of  li« 
terary  preeminence.  Thus  young  Home  teased  Mr.  Bax* 
ter,  the  author  of  '  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
90U// and  of '  Matho,' 8cc.  with  a  number  of  fanciful  ob- 
jections and  speculative  subtilties.  To  the  pr-inciple  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  *  that  motion,  once  communicated  to  matter, 
would  alway^t  continue  till  a  new  cause  occurred,  which 
caused  an  alteration,'  Mr.  Home  opposed  the  supposition 
that  '  motion  is  not  one  single  effect,  but  a  contiuued  sue* 
cession  of  effects,  each  requiring  a  new  cause,  or  a  suc« 
cessive  re|^etition  of  the  cause  to  produce  it.'  Mr.  .Baxter^ 
who  at  first  endeavoured  to  convince  his  young  friend> 
was  at  last  so  irritated  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  his   so* 

Ehistry  on  some  of  the  most  certain  physical  truths,  that 
e  was  constrained  to  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  theiif 
correspondence.  '  1  shall  return  you,'  says  Mr.  Baxter, 
'  all  your  letters  :  mine,  if  not  already  destroyed,  you  may 
likewise  return.  We  shall  burn  them,  and  our  philosophical 
heats  together.'  In  a  letter,  wbich  Mr.' Home  wrote  abpat 
this  time,  (1723)  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  whom  he  was 
^n  entire  stranger,  he  impugned  several  of  the  arguments 
which  that  great  man  had  employed  in.  his  ^  discourse  con-? 
cerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.'  The  reader  of 
discernment)  who  will  peruse  this  letter  with  attention,  will, 
we  think,  find  that  it  contains  ample  proof  of  flippancy  and 
presumption ;  the  eagerness  add  the  self-sufficiency  of  a 
juvenile  disputant,  who  delights  in  shewing  his  own  prowi^ 
less,  without  paying  an  adequate  homage  to  the  strength 
find  dignity  pf  his  adversary.  We  shall  make  one  Or  two 
fBXtracts  ftom  this  letter,  which  will  sufficiently  prove  that 
Mr.  Home  did  not,  at  this  time>  at  all  iindervalue  his  own 
abilities,  nor  possess  any  very  extraordinary  stock  of  phi<» 
}psophica|  lojre,  nor  of  literary  modesty.      - 

*  I  $ha}l  begin,?  says  Mr.  Home,  addressing  the  venerable  4bco- 
logue,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Clarke,^  wkh  the  dehionstra^ 
iions  of  your  second  propositions,  neither  of  which  can  I  prevail  • 
^pon  mvielf  to  think  accurate  ^  and  both  fur  the  san^e  reasoosj  fof 
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you  conneat  two  ideaB,  vbieli,  in  thii  proof,  are  necetsarily  cli^- 
luicty  viz.  self^axbtence  aud  necessity.'  _     '     - 

Hardly  aby  other  proof  would  be  requisite,  thai  tb« 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criti-« 
cism  were  not  at  this  time  very  accurate  tior  profouncl* 
How  indeed  could  he  find  fault  wtih  Dr.  C,  fof/connecting 
,  felf-existence  and  necessity,  when  self-existence,  which  is 
Aot  a  contingent  nor  predetermined,  can  be  no  other  than 
si  necessary  existence  ?  Self-existence  is  existence  un- 
caused, and  what  is  this  but  necessary  existence  ?  Seif'^ 
existence  is  existence  which  canncJl  ^but  have  been^i 
land  '  cannot  cease  to  be ;  and  what  is  this  hut  neces- 
sary existence  i  '  The  idea  of  necessity /  as  Dr.  Clarke  co- 
gently remiirked  in  a  brief  but  able  reply,  '  effectually  ex- 
cludes all  pot»sibUitt/ oi  being  so  much  as  conceived  to  bo' 
not  necessary/ 

*  In  prop.  7,  in  your  demonstrations  of  the  unity/  says- 
;^Ic.  Home,  in  the  letter  above-mentioned,  *  you  seem  not 
^ccuraitly.  enough  to  distinguish  hypothetical  necessity  front 
ihe  absolute  necessity,  a  priori,'  kc.  '  Though  £  see  no  neces^ 
tityfor  more  than  one  deity,  does  it  from  thience  fdllow  that 
there  cau  be  no  more  ?  here  li^s  my  difficulty,  which  t  ana 
vexed  your  arguments  have  not  as  yet  brought  me  over.' 
*  You  endeavour  to  reconcile  liberty  and  pre-science.  X 
confess  /  never  could  get  over  this  point,  and  I  have  long 
agq  drawn  up  some  ^arguments  on  this  head,  &c.'  '  tn  page 
123,  the  pjoof  that  God  is  true,  se^ww  not  clear  enough/ 
&c.    &c.     These  little  specin;iens,  when  we  consider   the 

Jouth  9t  Mr.  Home,  and  the  venerable  character  to   whorai 
e  was  writing,  very  clearly  show  that  Mr.  H.  Was  wanting 
Heitlier  in  assurance  nor  in  egotism. 

.  Mr.  Home  was  called  to  the  bar  in  January,  17£'S-4.  At 
this  time  there  wert;  many  persons  of  distinguished  ability 
in  the  Scotlisli  courts,  of  whom  lord*  Woodhouselee  inter- 
-poses  some  biographical  detaijs.  Mr.  Home  continued 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  a  slate  of  comparative  obscurity  and 
aeglect,  till  the  year  I72fc,  when  he  published  his  ^  Re- 
Biarkable  De.cisions  of  ihe  Court  of  Session,'  This  work 
procured  hhn  the  patronage  of  the  president  of  the  court 
ot  Session,  and  a  considerably  share  of  professional  rcpu* 
.  tatibn.  • ' 

As  a  barrister,  Mr.  Home  did  not  endeayour^o  arrest  at-? 
tenlion,  nor  to  captivate  applaiTse  by  any  graces  of  orato-^ 
rical  Oiction.  The  style  of  his  speeches  was  elevated  but 
tery  hiile  above  that  of  common  conversation.  His  usual 
mode  of  pleading  was  to  begin 
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*  by  ft  very  short  and  dUtinct  sUleinent  of  Ihe  fecU;  of  lb» 
9aus«9  and  a  plain  enuticiation  of  the  question  pf  law^  tbenca^ 
arising*  Having  thus  joined  issui:  with  his  adversary,  on-what  hi 
conceived  to  be  the  £air  merits  of  the  case,he  proceeded  to  developa 
the  principle  on  which  he  apprehended  the  decision  ought  to  rest, 
apd  endeavoured,  with  all  the  acuteness  of  which  ha  was  master, 
to  shew  it}  application  to  the  question  in  discussion.  He  knew 
that  if  the  principle  were  once  conceded,  and  its  application  de« 
moufttrfte^,  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  needed  no  deliberate 
e^aminatipq,  fpr  they  fell  of  necessity  to  the  ground.' 

Tbis  mode  of  pleading,  however,  as  lord'W.  well  remarks, 
i$  not  adapted  to  every  cause ;  and  though  it  Was  favoura* 
bk  to  the  display  of  logical  precision,  and  metaphysical 
acuteness,  afforded  little j-oom  for  the  effusion  of  tnat  elo«, 
qnence  which  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  Mr.  Home  was 
neither  an  eloquent  nor  a  ready  speaker,  and  hen(;e  be  never 
ejccelled  in  an  extern poraneotis  reply.  He  possessed  more  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  abstract  thinker  than  a  popular 
speaker  ;  and  beoce-  bis  etcellen^re,  as  a  speaker,  consisted 
coiefly  in  the  talent  which  he  possessed  of  elucidating  the 
most  abstruse  and  intricate  doctrines  of  law. 

In  1732>  Mr*  Home  published  'Essays  upon  several  sub« 
jecta  inlaw,  viz^    Justertii^  beneficium   cedendarum  ac- 
tioBum,  Vinco  vincentem^  and  Prescription.  Lord  W.  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  train  qf  reasoning  which  is  par'- 
sued  ia  these  essays.     In  the  4th  ^ssay  on  the  '  Doctrine,  of 
prescription!  Mr.  Home  enters  into  a  very  ingenious  atgu- 
i2ieaC,  to  prove  that  prescription:  is  not  merely  the  creature 
of  positive  law,  bntha^  a  fovndation  .in  tbes  law  of  itature» 
He  contends  that,  when  any  loss  has  been  sustained,  qt 
W^hich  the  intervening  time  has  extinguished  Ihe  result,  or 
effaced  the  consciousness,  the  property   no  mqr^  belongs 
to  the  former   possessor,  than   if  he^  had  relinquished   the 
possession*  .  This  princi(>]e  would  go  t^o  the  length  of  con- 
foun4ing  all  moral  distinctions,  and  of  making  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  individual  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrongs 
Mr,  Home  inf^^rs  that,  not  merely  by  conventional  law,  but 
*  b^  the  law  of  natHrc,  a  long  continued  possesaioA  is  a  good 
ti^le  for   acquiring   property.'     The   mode   in  which  Mr, 
!({pme  defended  this  position,  is  very  ingenious,  but  very 
sophistical,  and   very  subversive  of  the  immutable  nature 
of  moral  obligation^    These  essays,   however,  contributed 
very  much  to  extend   the  legal  reputation  of  Mr.  Home, 
and  from  this  period  he  was  employed   in  most  of  the  im<* 
por^ant  causes  which  ocurred  in  the  court  of  session. 
In  chapter  III.  the  biographer  of  lord  Karnes,  celebrates 
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h\B  social  propensities^  his  love  of  innocent  gaiet^j  his  in^ 
ftructive  and  sprightly  conversation  ;  and  g^ves  an  account 
of  some  of  his  early  friends.  Among  these  he  mentions 
William  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  gentleman  of  some  poeti- 
cal talelit^  who  was  constantly  soliciting  the  sway  of  some 
favourite  mistress^  but  whose  attachment  seems  to  have  wan- 
ted a  principle  of  permanence.  Of  this  we  haye  the  follow- 
,   ing  instance :  A  lady  "         -     > 

^  had  complained  tp  Mr.  Home  that  she  was  teaisBd  with  Ha* 
inHton's  dangling  attention,  which  she  was  convinced  had  no  se- 
rious aim,  and  hinted  an  earnest  wish  to  get  rid  of  him:  you  are 
liis  friend,  said  she  ;  tell  bim  he  exposes  both  himself  and  me  to 
the  ridieiile  of  our  acquaintance.     No,  madam,  said    Mr.  Home, 

iou  shall  accomplish  his  cuire  yourself;  and  by  the  simplest  method. 
)anee  with  him  at  to.night^s  assembly^  and  shew  him  every  mark  oi 
your  kindness,  as  if  you  beUeyed  his  passion  sincere,  and  had  re- 
solved to  favour  his  suit.  Take  my  word  for  ityouMl  hear  no  more 
of  him.  Tbe  lady  adopted  the  couQse];|  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  was  complete.' 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Home  at  this 
period,  lord  IVoodhouselee  mentions  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dani- 
ieir,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  meniberj  of  Darliament  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Mr.  Oswald  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and 
.some  of  his  letters,  which  the  author  has  published,  contain 
Biuch  interesting  matter.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oswald  to 
Mr.  Home,  dated  London,  14th  Dec.  1741,  he  thus  discri- 
minates the  oratorical  abilities  of  Murray,  (afte'rward3  lord 
Mansfield)  and  of  the  first  Pitt,  whose  splendid  h^me  was 
afterwards  buried  under  that  of  the  carl  of  Chatham, 

*  This  question,'  that  of  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  into 
^British  pay,  •  has  been  agitated  in  the  different  debates.  Oh  thefirst 
diay  Murray  was  introduced  to  supjfori  the  court,  which  he  did  in  a 
set  speech,  extremely  methodical,  with  great  perspicuity,  and  very. 
Sne  colouring.    He  was  replied  to  by  Pitt,  who  in  the  most  master- 
ly maaner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest  parts  of  his  speech,  with    the 
greatest  strength  of  expression,  and  in'  the  most  manly  style  I  ever* 
witnessed',  turned  almost  all  bis  colours  against  him.     Murray  had 
laid  a  good  deal   of  stress  on  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  advis- 
ing one  thing  the  one  year,  and  the  next  abusing  it,  merely  through 
a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  Pilt  showed  how  the  object  was  varied  ;  but 
varied  by  the,ministers,and  then  turned  every  argument  Murray  had  ^ 
employed  against  himself.     The  one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could 
iiot  divest  himself  of  a  certain  appearance  ©f  having  been  employed, 
by  others.     The  other  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  like  a  statesnien,  who 
felt  what  he  said,  arid    possessed  the.  strongest  desire  of  conveying     . 
that  feeling  to  others  for  their  own  interest,'  and  that  of  their  Country. 
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Mnmy  ffl^iii  your  attention  by  tbe  perspicuity  of  his  arguments 
and  the  ele^nce  of  his  diction*  Pitt  commandi  your  attention  an^ 
aespect  by  the  noblenesi^the  greatness  of  bis  sentiments,  tbe  strength 
and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  certainty  you  ace  in  of  his 
'  always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of  thought  and  style ;  for 
.  this  talent  he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever  heard,  of  never 
falling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech,either  in  thought 
or  in  expression,  And,  as  this  session  he  has  begun  to  speak  Jike 
a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  will  in  all  probability, 
or  rather  at  present  is  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as 
ever  man  did  in  that  house.  Murray  has  not  spoke  since,  on  tho 
other  two  debates  where 'his  rival  carried >11  before  him,  being 
very  unequally  matched  with  Pelham,  Young,  and  Winnington,  &c/ 

Next  follows  9f  letter  from  David  Hutne^  December 
17^S7  ;  Hume  was  then  in  Liondon,  and  preparing ^o  pu|>^ 
lisb  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  lu  this  letter  be  luen- 
tions  that  \\e  had  inclosed  fpr  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Home  some  pf  hjs  ^  reasoning^  concerning  miracles,*  These 
reasonings  did  not  probably  exert  any  comfortable  influence 
qn  the  mind  of  Mr.  Honie,  which  had  been  previously 
disturbed  by  certain  scruples  relative  to  some  of  the  evi^ 
dences  of  religion,  which  induced  him  to  write  to  ^he 
celebrated  Dr.  Butler,  and  to  request  a  personal  interview- 
i?ith  that  great  man  which  he  thought  woiild  tend  to  allay 
sceptical  inquietude.  .  Dr.  Butler  refused  this  interview 
l)ecause  he  was  diffideint  and  reserved,  anaccustomed 
to  ojral  coptroyeray,  and  aftaid  of  injuring  th^  cause  of 
truth  by  his  awkwardness  in  defending  it.  But  in  hi$ 
letters^  Dr.  B.  pndeayoured  to  remove  the  dif|[iculties  which 
'  seemed  to  impede  the  faith  of  Mr.  Home.  We  regret 
with  X4ord  Woodhoqi^ele^  ths^t  these  l^tter^  hfive  beea- 
unfortunately  lost,  •    ' 

Mr.  Hume  had  at  this  jtirpe  obtained  from  his  frie'nd 
Hoone  a  letter -of  introduction  to  Dr.  Butler,  of  whose 
metaphysical  acuteness,  the  fortper  as  well  as  the  latter 
entertained  'a  very  high  opinion.  But  as  Dr.  Butler  was 
iaoon  after  made  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  feeling  of  modesty 
or  the  sense  of  decorum  in  Mr.  Hume,  prevented  hinx 
from  waiting  on  the  Doctor  wilh  t;he  letter  5  but  he' sent  hini 
h'i^  Treatise  of  Jtluman  Nature  as  soon  as  it  appeared  j 
Mr.  Hqrae  was  at  thigi  time  in  th^  28th  year  of  his  age. 
The  treatise  which  he  had  just  published,  bad  e^peri- 
epced  an  almost  total  neglect.  It  was  read  by  Few^  and 
probably  understopd  only  by  a  few  of  those  fe\y  ;  it  ex^ 
cited  nc^^Wij^our,  an4  at  the  time  produced  no  reply.  • 
This  notusdjayft  been  jno.t  a  little  |cjortifyiag  t,o^i\\Q  yauit^ 
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^i  a»aM4har  who  expected,  thai  ^  it  mmldproiau  «it^f^ 
mfU  total  alteration  in  plUlotophy J  Baft  be  atiil  fiaefuli  ta 
coitsole  himselfwith  a  deliMton  which  i& often  appliedasabalm 
lolhesore  feeling  of  neglected  authorships  that  that  perform* 
ance  which  is  unnoticed  or  despised  in  thrpr^ent  age 
will  excite  the  respectful  attention  of  posterity.  'I  ani 
young  enough/  says  Hume,  '  to  see  what  will  becorhe  of 
the  matter,  but  am  apprehensive  lest  the  chref  reward  I 
shall  have  for  some  time,  will  be  the  pleasure  of  studying 
on  such  important  subjects,  and  >  the  approbation  of  a 
lew,  judges.'  The  essays  however  which  Mr.  Hume  pub- 
lished soon  after  this  met  .^ith  a  more  favourable  receptiooj^ 
and  effaced  the  effect  of  his  former  disappointment ;  heaays 
4t)  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  that  I)r.  Butle/  has  every  where 
recommended  them.  . 

In  1741  Mr.  Home  married  *' Miss  Agatha  Drumroond^ 
a  younger  daughter  t>f  James  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Blair 
in  the  county  of  Perth.'  This  union  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  long  acquaintance,  and  of,  mutual  esteem. 
Lord  Woodbouselee  gives  the  following  pleasing  account 
of  Mrs,  Home. 

^  In  the  management  of  Uer  household,  where  it  was  the 
more  becoming  in  her  to  attend  to  economy,  that  her  ,  husband's 
turn  for  hospitality,  and  her  own  sense  of  what  was  suitable  to 
the  rank  they  occupied  in  life,  rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  handsome  liberal  establishment,  Mrs.  Home's  conduct  was  a 
niod»^l  of  propriety.  Abridging  every  superfluous  expence,  in- 
dulging in  none  of  the  frivolous  gratifications  of  vanity,  bat  stu-' 
dious  alone  of  uniting  the  real  comforts  of  life  with  that  modest 
measure  of  external  show  which  the  station  of  a  gentleman  dc* 
roands,  she  kept  an  elegant  but  simple  table,  at  which  the. 
guests  of  her  husband  met  always  with  a  cheerful  welcome.  lit. 
the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Home's  married  life^  attention  to  .eco- 
nomy was  a  necessary  doty  ;  and  he  found  in  his*  partnjsr  that 
excellent  good  sense  and  discretion,  which  felt  it  .  no.  sacrifice  lo: 
conform  their  mode  of  living  to  the  just  bounds- of»;their  incosie.  . 
I  have  from  Mr.  Drummond  Home  the  following  anecdote,  which 
as  he  justly  observes,  is  illustrative  pf  the  character  both  of 
his  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Home  who  bad  a  taste  for  every 
thing  that  is  elegant,  wab  passionately  fond  of  old  china,  and 
sao4i  a^ter  her  marriage,  had  made  such  frequent  purchases  iu 
that  way,  as  to  impress  her  husband  with  some  little  apprchen- 
sioiis  of  her  extravagance.  But  how  to  cure  her  of  this  pro- 
pensity was  the  question  ;  after  some  consideration,  he  devised 
an  ingenious  expedient.  He  framed  a. will,  bequeathing,  to  his 
spouse  the  whole  china  that  should  be  fouad  in  hispMsessioa  at 
hti>.  death  \  and  this  deed  he  immediately  (mt  iaio  her  hirndsj. 
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tlie  t^cGa6S  of  l)|e  plc^t  was  complete;  the  Ifidy  ythB  ciited  frbm  ' 
that  moixient  of  her  passion  for  old  ohiu^.  This  1U(Iq  pious 
fraud  Mr.  Hume  was  wont  frequently  to  mention  with  some 
exuitatipUy  but  it  w^s  Bot^  so  much  the  effect  as  the  ingenuity/ 
•f  the  stratagem,  that  ttmched  hinv*  For  as  it  commonly  hapr 
pens  that  we  value  ourselves  most  on  those  talents  we  least  pos« 
9ess,  i%  was  amusing  to  see  a  person  of  his  artless  character 
pique  himself  on  his ^nesse  Ji  though,  in'fact|  nothing  was  more 
loreigo  to  his  nature/ 

liord  Wopdhouselee  giy^s  the  follpwiqg  accoitiil  ef  Kfr« 
|Iome'$  (kui^estic habits; 

*  lie  h^d  accustomed  himself  from  his  earliest  years  to  a  regular 
distribution  of  hji^  time,  and  in  the  hours  dedicated  to  serious  oc« 
pupation,  it  was  no  l*ght  matter"  thiit  ever  made  him  depart  from 
bis  ordinary  arrangements.  The  day  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
professional  duties ;  he  'had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  rising 
early,  in  summer  between  £ve  and  $ix  o'clocl^  ;  in  winter,  geiie< 
rally  two  hours  before  day-breaH-     This  time   was  spent  in  pre* 

Earation  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  court,  in  reading  hi$ 
rieQj,  or  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  ;  the  forttnoon  was  passed* 
in  the  court  ot  session,  which  at  that  time  commonly  ^ rose  after 
mid-day,  thus  allowing  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner  for  a  walk 
^ith  a  friend.  In  town,  he  rarely  either  gave  or  accepted  of 
invitations  to  dinner,' as  the  afternoon  was  required  for  business 
and  study.  If  the  labours  of  the  day  were  early  accomplished, 
and  time  was  left  for  a  party  at  cards  before  supper,  he  joined 
the  ladies  in  the  drawingrroom,  and  partook  with  great  satisfac- 
Uon  in  a  game  of  whist,  which  he  played  well,  thougl>  not'  a!-^ 
ways  with  perlect  forbearance,'  if  matched  with  an  unskilful 
paxtner  ;  yet  even  I;he8e  little  sallies  of  temper  were  amusing,  and 
seasoned  with  ap^  much  humour,  that  they  rather  pleased  thaa 
offended  the  person  who  was  their  object.  At  other  times,  he  wai 
not  unfre^uently  seen  of  an  evening  at  tire  theatre,  the  concert  oir 
.  assembly-room  ;  and  posses«ng  to  a  wonderful  degree^  the  power 
of  discharging  his  mind  of  every  thing  that  was  not  in  consonance 
>V]th  his  present  occuf)ations,  he  'partook  with  the  keenest  relish 
in  the  amusements  of  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  him  ;  i^ 
was  delightful  to  see  the  man  of  business  and  the  philosopher, 
mingling  not  only  with  complacence  but  with  ease,  in  the  light 
and  trivial  conversation  of  the  beau-monde,  and  rivalling  ^n  ani- 
mation and  vivacity  the  sprightiiest  of  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
whose  professed  object  is  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  hour.' 

In  the  country  Mr.  Home  employed  the  Intervals  of 
9L'  studious  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  superin- 
tending the  improvements  of  bis  estate.  He  viras  among 
^tie    first  of  the  Scottish    gentry,    who    endeavoured   to 
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brmg    the  "English  mpde  of  husbandry  into  general  use, 
TbiA  cooalilutes  no   small  part  of  his   praise.  * 

*  One  day/  says  lord  Woodhouselec,  *  a  country  gentleman  of 
his  neighbourhood  coming  to  dine  with  him  at  Karnes,  found 
kim  in  the  fields  hard  at  work  in  assisting  his  ^en  to  clear  the 
stones  from  a  new  inclosure.  It  was  a fte^  his  promotion  to  th9 
rank  oL  judge;  his  neighbour  attended  him  for  some  time,  with 
labouring  steps,  and  much  inward  impatience  till  summoned  by 
the  bell  for  dinner.  Well,  my  lord,  said  he,>you  have  truly  wrought 
lor  your  meal  ;  and  pray  let  me  ask  you,  how  mucTi  do  you 
think  you  wiH  gain  by  that  hard  labour  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
Why  really,  my  good  Sir,  replied  the  other,  I  never  did  calcu^ 
late  the  value  of  my  labour  ;  biit  one  thing  1  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  man  who  is  capable  of  asking  that  question  will  ever  de^ 
serve  the  name  of  a  farmer**  « 

,  ,  It  was  chiefly  in  the  vacation  that  Mr.  Hbme  em-» 
ployed  himself  in  the^  composition  of  those  works  which 
will  long  preserve  the  lustre  of  his  name  as  a  lawyer^, 
a  looralisl,  and  a  critic.  In  1741  he  published  ip  two 
irolumes'folioj  ♦  The  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from 
its  Institution  to  the  present  Time,  abridged  and  digested 
linder  proper  Ht^ads  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  :'  this  was 
a  work  of  laborious  research,  and  of  considerable  utility 
to  the  students  and  practitioners  of  the  Scottish  law,- 

Though  the  principles  of  Mr.  Home's  family  were 
Jacobitisb,  yet  his  own  reflective  mind  soon  convinced 
liini  th:at  all  government,  which  deserves  the  name^of  le« 
gitimate,  must  be  founded  on  the  free  consent  of  the 
people.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745  and  1746  he  employed 
the  interval  in  the  composition  of  some  '  essat/s  upon  se- 
veral subjects  of  British  antiouities/  which  were  published 
in   1747. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Home  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
David  Hume,  which  had  experienced  a  temporaiy  inter- 
ruption. An  attempt  was,  at  this  time,  made  by  the  friend^ 
of  the  latter^  to  obtain  for  hirn   the  professorship   of  moral 

fihilosophy,  in  the  uiiiversity  of  Edinbiirgh ;  but  this  ,waa 
rustraled  by  the  apprehension  which  was  entertained  of  his 
sceptical  opinions.  Mr.  H.  bore  this,  as  well  as  other  disn 
fippqintm^ntSi  with  surprising  equanimity^  Jn  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hon,ie,  on  another  occasion,  he  says :  '  frequent  disap.. 
pointmenl^  have  taught  me  that  pothiug  need  be  despaired 
of,  a$  well  as  that  nothing' can  he  depended  on.' 

Notwithstanding  the  density  of  Mr.  Home's  professional 
engagements,   when  now  at  the  hti}d  of  the  Spottisl)  bar^ 
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he  still  found  leisure  to  '  pursue   bis  metaphysical  specula, 
tioos.'     rii.l7pl>  he  published    *  essays  on  the  frinciplesof 
morality  end   natural  religion.^    In  this  work  be  seems  to 
have  designed  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  hie 
friend  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the   laws  to  which   the  moral   constitution  of  man   it 
(or  ought  to  be)  subservient,  are  as  regular  and  undeviating 
in  their  operations^  as  those  laws  by  which  the  natural  world 
is  controuled.     Thopgh  this  work   was  intended  to  combat 
the   sceptical  philosophy,  yet,  such  is  the   perverseness  of 
bigotry,  that  U  exposed  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  scep- 
ticism and  impiety.     An  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  cen« 
sored  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  a  complaint 
was  lodged  against  the  book,  before  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Those  essays  which  were  thus  marked  out  as  theob-* 
jects  of  proscription,  contain  many  ingenious  observations;^ 
but  the  train  of  reasoning  is  usually  carried  too  far  into  the 
region  of  metaphysical  refinement,  or  is  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  chilling  and  comfortless   speculation.'     Mr.    Home  has^ 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  dark   apd   bewildering  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  necessity,  but  he  has  neither  rendered  it  ieSH 
intricate,  nov^  less  obscure  than   it  was  before.— This  seems 
one  of  those  subjects  on  which  reason  can  throw  no  clear 
norchee'ring  light.    There  is  no  individual,  whatever  may 
be  his  speculative  tenets,  who'  is  not  self-conscious  that  He 
possesses  a  liberty  of  choice  in  l]is  moral  conduct;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  is  accountable  fur  his  actions.     But  to  en- 
deavour to  reason  any  man  out  of  this  idea,   or  to,  induce 
him    to  beljeve  that  the  supposition  is  delusive,    appears    to 
,us>  if  not  in  the  design,  yet  in  the   efFtct,  to  weaken  the 
hold  of  virtue  on  the  conscience^  and  to  relax  the  strongest 
lies  of  moral  obligation.     We   have  never  been  friendly  to 
those  notions  of  philosophical  necessity,  which  are  very   ge- 
nerally embraced  by  the  English   unitarians,  and  which  ap* 
pear   to  us  to  be  not  less  absurd,  nor  less  pernicious,   than 
ih^  fate  of  the  stoics,  or  the  election  and  reprobation  of  the 
methodists.     If  every  individuat  possess  the  self- feeling  of 
liberty  of  choice  in  his  i^ioral  conduct,  that  feeling  must    be 
apart  of  the  natural  constitution  of  man.     It   must  be  ac- 
eordiogly  the  actual  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  it  seems  as 
absurd  in  metaphj^sicians  and  religionists  to  deny  the  truth 
of  this  feeling,  as  it  would  be  to  argue  against  the  existence 
of  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 

In  175^  Mr.  Home  was  appointed  ope  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  benchji 
by  th«  title  of  lord  Kames.     Lord   Woodhouselee  t^lU  U9 
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that  his  irletaphyBioal  opinions  did  n'ot'biefld  their  tefinem^tit 
nor  their  subtlety  with  hi^ judicial  depisiods.  Heconfiaed 
himself  ,  •         ^ 

*  to  a  simple  exposition  of  the  principles  where  the  case  turned  ott 
a  point  of  law,  or  the  sum  of  the  proof,  where  it  depended  on  tha 
treighing  of  evidence/ 

-  In'  questions  vrtrich  involved*  no  ambiguity  of  statement) 
nor  perplexivy  of  detail,  he  thought  that 

•promptitude  of  decision  was  essential  to 'justice^  and  that  whert 
the  facts  are  substantiated,  and  the  law  is  clear,  it  is  ,the  duty  of 
the  judge  simply  to  pronounce  his  decree,* 

without  any  superfluity  of  reasonitig^  or  fluctuating  lncon« 
stancy  of  imbecile  hesitation. 

Lord  Karnes  was  very  active  in  encouraging  the  literary, 
spirit  which  begun*  about  this  time  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
Scotlaqd.  Many  men  of  talents  were  encouraged  by  h\k 
patronage.  It  was  by  his  pernsasion  that  A-dam  Slnith^  soort 
after  his  return  from  Oxfoixl,  when  he  relinquished  his  orix 
ginal  design  of  entering  into  the  church/  was  induced  td 
deliver  a  course  of  tectares  on  rhetoric,  and  the  belles  kU 
ires.  The  friendship  between  lord  Ka^es  and  this  gfe&t 
political  economist  began  early,  and  was  preserved  invto-» 
late  through  life.  Their  mutual  regard  was  not  abated  by 
iheir  speculative  differences.  ,  When  Adam  Smith  published 
his  '  The6ry*of  Moral  Sentiments,'  lord  Kames  attacked  the 
principle  of  aympatby,  from  which  his  friend  had  endea-^ 
voured  to  derive  the  sense  and'the  cogency  of  moral  obli-* 
gation.  This  moral  structure  of  Mr.  Smith  is  composed  of 
rich  and  well- assorted -diaterials  ;  but  it  is^  (Certainly  fotihdecl 
pa  a  base  too  narrow  for  the  costly  edifiee  which  it  rs 
designed  to  support..  Philosophers  are,  in  general,  too  fbnd 
of  simplifying  the  c<»mpiicated  varieties  of.  nature  ;  or,  ^s 
Mr.  Hume  well  remarked^  they  are  apt  to  imagine  th 61 
nature  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  works  as  in  their^specu* 
Jations. 

Dr.  Blair  owed  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  principally 
'  to  the  patronage  o.f  lord  Kames,  to  whom  the  public  .are 
much  indebted  for  the  publication  boih  of  his  lectures  and 
his  sermons.  Mr.  Millar,  the  celebrated  professor  of  la^, 
al  Glasgow,  resided  Ibr  some  time  in  the  family  of  lord 
}Cames>  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his  son. 
•  '  In  1757,  lord  Kames  pubJished,  in  otie  volume  8vo.  the 
statute  law  of  Scolland,  abridged,  with  historical  notes.* 
la  this  useful  work  he  exhibits,  aa  accurate  and  methodical 
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aummBry  oF  the  statute  Uw  df  Scotland,  as  ft  is  fbnnd  In 
.  tb^  printed  acts,  from  the  eailiest  period  to  that  of  the 
tinion  witb  England.  Lord  Kames  was  of  opinioi^  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  inigHt  be  nyaterially  improved  by  a  nearer 
assimilatbp  to  that  ofthii  cbiiritry.  In  order  to  prbniote  tWg 
important  putpbse,  he  bad  drawn  up  some  liistarical  tracts 
on  particular  branches  of  the  Scottish  law,  which  he  sent 
in  MSS.  to  lord  Hard wfck,  then  lord  chani.'ellbr  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Hardwick  highly  approved  the  design^  He 
tfionghl  the  incorporation  of  the  two  couniries  in  one  pd-, 
lilrcal  society  incompkte  without  an  uniformity  of  laws. 
Yet,  from  Ihfe  time  of  the  tinion,  to  thatof  lo'id  Hardwick, 
and  from  tWat  of  l6rd  ttardwifck'  to  the  present  period,  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  seriously  made,  till  the  late  ad- 
'ministrationcame  mto  *power.  Among  other  innovation^ 
wbicb.lord  Hardwick  v<^ould  have  introdeced  into  the  Scot- 
tish law,  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  lord  Kames,  that  of 
the  abolition  of  the  strict  tailzies.  These  tailzies,  said 
lord  Hardwick,  '  not/ only  differ  from  the  genius  of  the 
English  law,  which  abhors  perpetuities^  but  are  manifestly 
prejudicial  to  the  national  interests  of  Scotland,  which  is 
now  rising  in  tracle,  and  will,  I  hope,  greatly  incretfte  in  it. 
The  taking  so  much  of  the  lands,  extra  c^fmmereinm,  it  til* 
consistent  with  a  commercial  country.* 

In  1759,lord  Kames  published  his  Hiftotieal  Law  Tra^ih, 
in  one  volume,  8Vo.  ^  Those  tracts/  says  lord  Wood-^ 
liouselee,  are  deservedly  high  in  the  public  esteem.  Thqf 
are  among  the  few  works  which  unite  law  with  phtloaopby, 
and  the  study  of  human  nature.  And  they  have  accord* 
ingly  received  Ch«  praise,  not  only  of  judicial  authors^  btft 
of  the  writers  on  politics  and  morals,  both  of  our  own  and 
foreign  countries.  In  176O,  lord  Kames  published  aootlxer 
.work,  under  the  title  of  ^  Principles  of  Equity  f*  in  prosecutioa 
of  the  wise  design  which  he  had  formed,  of  bringing  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  states  into  close  approximation. 
Ob  tbe  principal  subject  of  this  work,  lord  Kames  received 
a  tjery  excellent  letter  from  the  earl  of  Hardwick,  which  his 
biographer  has  publbhed.  Did  our  limits  permit/  we  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  it  for  the  perusal  of  the 
reader.  .  ^ 

The  next  Jiterary  performance  of  lord   Karnes,   was  an 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  which  contains  a  series 

of  moral  and  incidental  maxims,  illustrated   by  appropriate 

.examples,  from  history  and  romance.     His  object,   in    this- 

'  work,was  by  an  easy  and  simple  method  to  instruct  children 

-IB  the  faculty  of  abstraction,,  to   teach  them   how  to  form 
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general  conqicisions  from  a  series  of  simple  fac!ts.*  The  de- 
sign was  very  ingenious^  and  it  is  execqted  with  .aU^ 
lily.  We  are,  however,  convinced  ihat  the  minds  of 
children  may  be  rendei:ed  weak  and  sterile^  by  ^  bein^ 
,  incited  to  practise  the  arl  of  generalization,  before  the 
mind  is  filled  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas^  and  a  variety 
of  information  is  obtained.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  made  a 
visit  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  17 59^  and  spent  sonae 
time  witl^  lord  Karnes,  at  his  country  seat,  passed  a  high 
'  commendation  on  this  little  work.  He  saystnat  he  '  never 
«aw  more  solid  useful  matter  confined  in  so  small  e^ 
compass.'  Lord  Woodhouselee  next  subjoins  some  letters 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  lord  Katpes,  in  one  of  which,  dated 
Jan.  Sd,  J  760,  the  Doctor  says  that  ^  the  foundations  of  the- 
future  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  British  empire,  lie  in 
America,^  No  man,  however  keen  and  prospective  his 
sight,  Had  any  idea  of  the  complete  separation  which  hac 
since  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  her  transat* 
lantic  colonies.  '  .         ' 

In  176£>  lord  Kames  published  bis  great  work^  entitled 
*  the  Elements  of  Criticism,^  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  In  this 
Work>  which  we  agree  with  lord  Woodhouselee  in  ranking 
ampng  the  first  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism  in  this 
country,  the  author  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the  great 
Ifiws  of  criticism  were  founded  in'  the  constitution  of  man  ; 
►how  the  pafrl  or  the  pleasure  wWch  we  derive  from  contem,- 
jjlaUng.  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  external  objects,  or  how 
tlie  agi-feeable  or  disagreeable  impressions,  which  are  made 
ian  us  by  the  different  works  of  literature,  or  the  fine  arts^ 
hav6  their  origin  in  certain  fixed  principles  of  our  nature  ;  v 
and  that  hence  a.criterion  of  taste  may  be  formed,  which  is 
not  liable  to  variation. 

*  To  the  gene^llty  of  mknkind,'  says  lord  Woodbouselee,  *  a 
work  of  this  hature,  whltfh  presents  a  series  of  judicious  precepts,  <>r 
rules  of  crilicistn,  of  which  th^  truth  is  put  beyond  dispute^  by  alt 
appeal  to  the  Judgment  bf  al!  who  afe  able  to  try  t^em  by  that 
standard,  and  which  are  illustrated  by  a  vast  variety  of  bvaolifMil 
iind  striking  examples,,  takfen  from  the  woirks  of  art,  is  productive 
t)f  high  pleasure,  and  of  real  improvement  cf  the  ^nsilive  facul- 
ties, which,  even,  when  naturally  acute,  are  wonderfully  sharpened 
Und  refined  By  eitercise/     ,  •'  ^       ■ 

To  those  who  attentively  pei-use  tRf  Elements  of  Criticism, 
itmtist  occur  that  the  author  often  treats  thesubje.cl  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  manner  which  exhrbits  the  lawyer  or  meta-^ 
physician  rather  than  the  jonan  of  genuine  sensibility.  He 
displays  too  much  fondness  for  the-  rigid  formalities  of  pre* 
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€ept,  in  tome  instances^  and  for*  the  airy  niceties  of  specu- 
Ution  in  others.  But  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  can 
;«t  times  neither  be  estimated  by  technical  rules^  nor  ap- 
preciated by  any  subtleties  of  abstract  disquisition.  Tne 
criCtrioo  bv  which  their  excellence  can  be  determined,  it, 
tobefooMonly  in  the  manner  in  which  tbev  excite,  or 
ky  which  they  harmonize  with  certain  invisible  sensations 
or  the  breast,  of  which  it  is^  hardly  possible  to  give  a  ver* 
ImiI  analysis*  Thus  beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  productiooa 
•f  the  fine  arts,  not  being  always  susceptible  ;of  an  approxi- 
ttiatton  to  strict  rifles,  must  often  be  left  to  the  test  of  in- 
dividual sensibility;  It  must  be  rather  a  matter  of  feeling 
ihan  of  judgment.  Even  taste  itself,  instead  of  being  ex« 
alted,  may  be  diminished  ;  instead  of  being  refined,  may 
be  vitiated  by  mechanical  rules,  or  by  the  cold  and  duu 
formulae  of  metaphysical  abstraction. 

Lord  Woodhouseleecoocludes  his  sensible  and  ingenious 
observatioas  on  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  with  some  re- 
marks on  a  question  which  has  been  often  agitatcfd,  whether 

*  the  author  of  the  EUmtnts  of  Criticism  was  really  possessed  of  a 
great  portion  of  native  sensibility,  and  warmly  awake  to  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  or  whether  his 
taste  was  not  rather  the  result  of  study  and  attention  to  those 
'  very  rules  and  canoi^  of  critieism,  which  he  ha^d  framed  from  a 
careful  e9(amination  of  those  great  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  the  exceDence  in  universally  acknowledged.    A  presumption, 
It  must  be  owned,  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  which 
displays  a  continued  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  most 
minute  and  patient  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that 
the  man,  thus  eminently  qualified  for  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  emotions,  was  not  himself  subject  to  those  emo- 
tions in  a  very  acute  degree,  of  which  a  too  lively  feeling  impedes 
for  the  lime  all  capacity  of  speculating  on  their  causes.    A  strong 
native  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  is  constantly  attended 
with  a  degree  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  which  ^ives  its  tincture 
ta  all  the  thoughts,  and  expressions  of  the  man  who  possesses  it,  and 
prompts  to  empassioned  eloquence,  whenever  its  objects  are  the 
natter  of  liis  discourse  or  writings.     Now  the  reader  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  this  criterion  of 
feeling  iti  wanting  in  that  most  ingenious  work.     It  may»  ho  doubt^ 
be  plausibly  argued,  that,  as  the  author^s  undertaking  demandetl  a 
spirit  of  cool  and  sober  thought,  and  an  exeiici;w  of  the^  judgment, 
purged,  if  possible,  from  ail  alloy  of  passion  or  enthusiasm,  he  made 
it  a  law  to  himwif  to  avoid  all  rapturous  expressions,  and  even  to 
suppress  the  emotions  that  prompt  them  :  but  Ijesides  that,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  such  violence  to  the  feelings  were 
iruly  necessary,  and,  on  the  contrary,  we;re  not  ui  ^many  piace^ 
CWT.  R^y.  Vol.  !()•  January,  1809.  E 
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^  rather  felt  as  a  palpable  defect  than  an  excellence,  I  api  inclined  to^ 
believe  that  sueh  a  rigorous  discipline  of  the  feelings,  supposing  them 
to   have  much  native  strength,    is  utterly   impracticable.      They 
mbst  at  times  have  manifested  tbemseives,in  spite  of  every  effort  to' 
repress  them,  Naturam  expellas  furca  licet ,  usque  recurreil    But.  , 
when  to  tjbe^  presumptions,  is  added  the  positive  proof  vristA^frdnl 
erroneous  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  which  we   som€timt»  fiitd^  iw 
the  Elements  of  Crilici«m  ;  as  for  example /the  unqualified  cettsurs' 
bestow^edon  the  Gothic  architecitufefas  possessing  na  degree  ofwceW- 
laace  wkatever,but  as  something  utterly  jbarbaroiis  and  grotesque;.  aiD<^' 
the  equally  unqualified  panegyric  of  the  MourningBride  of  Cong^^vtf. 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  English  dr^ima,  without  any  reprooi 
6f  its  unnatural  sentiments  and  bombast ;  this  evidence  seems  to  he 
decisive  of  the  qu^ion^and  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  ge^ 
neral  correctness  of  the  author's  taste  was  more  |he  result  ofsitudy 
and  attention,than  of  any  extraordinary,  sensibility  in  thestructure  or 
bis  mind  to  the  emotions  excited  by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.t 

.  In  our  next  number  we  shall' canciodeoiir  analvM  of^and 
our  observations  ,oD^  this  able  and  iaterestiagpei?tb«ia«iic6^ 


Art.  IV. — J  Picture  ofValmda,  tahcn  on  the  Spot;  com'' 
prehendinga  Description  of  that  ^Provinct,  its  Inhabitants, 
Manner k  and  Customs,  Productiom,,  Commerce,  Alam^ac^ 
tures,  Sfc,  with  an  jippendix,  containing  a  Geographicat  and 
Statistical  Survey  fff  Valencia,  and  of  the  Balearic  and  Pim 
ihyuuan  Islands,  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Moors  in 
Spain ^  Translated /rofn  the  (aerman  of  Christian  Augustus 
Fischer,  by  Frederick  SchoberL   "61*0.;  Colburn.     1808.    * 

CHRISTIAN  Augustus  Fischer,  whose  Picture  of  Ma- 
drid we  lately  t>oticed,  is  a  very  HVely  and  entertaining  tra- 
veller. He  describes  what  is  presented  to  his  view  with  a 
Vivacity  and  force,  which  fix  the  attention,  and  render  the 
reader  in  some  measure,  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  His  dic- 
tion is  isometimes  rather  loo  fiorid,his  colouring  is  too  warm^ 
but  h«  seldom  fails  to  interest  and  amuse.       ' 

The  province  of  Valencia,  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
Spain,  is  said  to  comprehend  838  square  leagues,  and  to 
coQtaiaT)d2,160  inbajbUaQis.  The  surface  is' in  general:  so 
mountainous,  that  the  champaign  part  is  not  Computed  at 
fiduch  omretban  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  The  most  level 
an^'  fertile  portion  ^  is  the  narrow  tract  which  rods  along 
the  coast^  about  thirty  leagues  in  lengthy  and  one  anda  faafl ' 


ia.bi^eadih/     To   this    eacbantJDg  slip  of  eountrjj»  Nf« 
Fischer  has  confined  his  Piclure  of  Valencia* 
^   Tb^  foIIowiQg^  h  the  glowing  descriptioa .  which  the  au* 
tbor  gives  of  the  firsi  aspect  of  the  country. 

*  No  sooner  hftveyotr  aseended  the  last  of  the  mottntmins*,  thut 
form  the  Itmits  of  Castile  than -^  the  road  conducts  by  inveiifti^ 
bie  degrees  into  a  delfitious  plain .^  The  air  becomes  m^dtr,  the 
country  Rioie  romantic,  and  a  landscape  resembling  Edeii  itself, 
irradiated  by  an  enchanting  sun,  expands  to  the  eye  of  tbe  asto* 
siished  traveler. 

'  ^  How  magnificent,  hvw  delicious,  how  raviiihing  is  this  valley, 
intersected  by  numberless  murmuriog  streams,  and  covered  with 
thousands  of  neat  habitations !  What  a  luxurfant  vegetation  !  Wh^t 
charming  variety  !  The  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  fruits  of  autumn 
are  every  where  intermingled.  All  the  beauties,  all  the  produc- 
tibrn  of  the  south  are  collected  in  one  spot!  'Tii  tf  prodigious 
garden,  decked  wkh  the  splendors  of  ethereal  fertility.^ 

*  But  these  superb  fields,  these  rich  meadows,  surrounded  wi^ 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  cedras, pomegranate,  fig,  and  almond-trees; 
these sniiling groves  of  olives,  algarrobos,  and  palms;  these  roman- 
tic hills,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  Moorish  grandeur  ;  these 
^lifferent  movements  of  industry  and  rural  activity,  and  the  vast 
Mediterranean  crowning  with  it&azure  billows,  and  glistening  sails, 
the  immeasurable  , expanse  of  the  horizQ(n-^who  but  a  Claude 
Lbrrain  could  give  a  just  idea  of  a  scene  so  grand,  and  so  magnifi* 
cent! 

*  Evening  arrives,/ and  the  sun  with  mflder  rays  gently  descends  . 
])efaind  the  distant  mountains.  A  magic  roseate  light  seems  to  trem- 
i>1.e  over  the  tranq^uil  landscape,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
glow  with  gold  and  crimson.  The  pure  atmosphere  is  impregnated 
with  the  jperfumes  of  orarige-flowers  ;  the  groves  of  acacia  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  every  feeling  is  absorbed  by 
the  sentiment  of  repose,  of  love,  and  of  tranquil  felicity.' 

The  valfey  of  Valeociaj  which  is  surrounded  by  moun'* 
tains^  except  oo.ibe  south  easl^  where  it  is  open  to  tbe*sea>. 
is^  sheltered  frona  all  inclement^winds,  and  enjoys  a  dimate. 
ezqoisftely  serene  and  mild;  In  sumijier  the:  Ihornioineter 
stands  between  70  and  75,  and  in  winter  betwe.en  48  and  60t 
degrecfs/  Continoal  sea  tn-eezes  moderate  the'  htat.*'  The 
climate  is  replresented  as  highly  favourable  to  health/  and 
chronic  diseases  are  said  to  be  unknown. 

^  Hereallji^nre,'  says  the  author, '  dispjays  the  aoinialiDg  influ-^ 
ence  of «  southern  sun  ;  here  every  thing  breathes  mirth  and  joy  i 
here  all  the  months,  all  the  days  of  ihe  year^are  devoted  to  an  exi^t* 
ence  the  viosj^aqtlve  and  replete  with ^nji^y^p^uxs, 

'  Happy. climate  of  .Valencia,  where  all  ideas  are  more  ppetical^ 
all  pleasures  mpre  delicious,  afl  the  forms  of  life  more  beautiful ; 
wh«re  th^yeajr^^^ige  are  more  cheerful^  the  days  of  suffering  more 
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supporhibk)  and  ^here  evefi  the  approach  ofdcith  u  dlfestad  cf , 
the  greatest  portion  of  its  terrors ! 

'*  fiappy  the  invalid  whom  fate  permits  to  aeek  a  refuge  in  thii^^ 
asylum  1  When  the  last  moments  of  his  life  arrive^  his  end  will  hera 
be  mora  easy  and  less  painful.  Weaned  from  all  tha  vain  desires 
and  passions  of  this  tumultuous  scene,  he  will  await  the  most  faitlw 
ful  friend  of  man  with  tranquil  resignation*  and,  fall  asleep  amidst 
flowers  and  fragrant  blossoma,  full  of  the  hope  of  awaking  i,n  the  cc*^ 
lestialregiop  of  perpetual  sprii^'  .' 

The  city  of  Valencia,  rendered  recently  so  ialeresi-» 
ing  by  the  gallant  resistance  which  it  mad^  against'  the 
attack  of  Moncey^is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadala-^ 
visL,  and  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form.  It  is  surrounded  with 
w-tills  and  towers,  according  to  the  ancient  plan.  It  U  about 
half  a  league  in  circiiaiferencey  exclusive  pf  the  suburbs ; 
and  is  said  to  contaiii  more  than  106,000  inbabiuntSt 

*  The  interior  of  Valencia  still  exhibits  the  exact  appearance  of 
an  old  Moorish .  city  ;-^narrQw,  crooked,  unpaved  streets  ;  small^ 
low  houses,  but  of  great  depth,  with  large  courts,  and  $ne  terraces  : 
-^in  a  wprdy  the  first  view  of  this  confused  mass  forcihly'reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  ancient  masters  of  Valencia. 

'  The  s^treets   which  for  these  thirty  years   have^  been  lighted 
,  by  iamps^  are,  however,  kept  extremely  clean  ;  and  the  houses  ara 
distinguished  by  external  neatness  and  internal  convenience. 

*  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  new  quarters 
built  within  the  lastihirty  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,.  You 
there  find  many  wjde  streets,  with  handsome,  nay'  even  magnificent 
edifices,  whi^h  display  a  profusion  of  the  finest  ralarbles  of  Caliosa:^ 
Kaquera,  Buixcarro^  &c,  I  shall  only  nientioh  as  examples  tlia 
streets  o(  San  Vinc^te  and  dt  los  Cabotteros^  and  the  squares  6fSan 
Domingo  delCarmm  and  de  ias  BarcaSf  but,  it  must  be  observed,^ 
with  the  necessary  exceptions* 

«  With  rt*gard  to  |fae  public  buildings,  the  CoUegiaM  Fatriar- 
cAa,  the  cathedral,  tCe  chuteh  d^  la  Orden  ntilUar  de  Temple^  tha 
JLduana^  the  houtfi  of  the  consulate,  the  academy  o£:  St.  Charies, 
and  th^  general  hospital  are  most  deserving  uf  the  iioticei^of.a  straR-% 
8«r.  •:./ 

'  3|ut,wbat  giv^  Valencia  a  peculiar  and  inexpressible  charm  for 
the  observer  is  tha  activity,  ihe  comparative  ppulim^  %nd  'gaiety 
which  prevail  among  all  ctaases^ofits  inhabitants^  and  in. every  part 
of  the  city.  Here  you  meet  with  no  beggars,  no  loungers,  no  arti* 
sans  in  want  of  employment.  Which  way  soever  youvlook,  you 
perceive  nothing  but  serene  smiling  countenances^  industrtOQS  and 
happy  mortals.  **   .  '     • 

*  What  with  the  noHk  af  thousands  of/handicraftsmen,  who  aK 
work  in  the  open  air;  the  rattling  of'silh-lifoms,  atcohnpanied  with 
the  songs  of  the  weavers ;  the  voices  of  numberless  (hmales  crying 
orgeati  fruits  and  water;  iatermingled  with  the  »eilAd  of  the  organs,^ 


^Slknglcs,  ai|cl  t^mbottrinet  of  a  i^ultitode  of  wtndering  MoretiBfr-^ 
^ou  see,  you  bear' nothing  but  life,  joy»  iod  pleasure  expressed  in  m 
thousand  forms  and  in  a  ^oosand  tones.  And  bow  perfectly  the 
appearance  of  all  the  surrouodUig  objects  harmoniaet  vrith  this  tw^ 
pression  !  From  the  tops  of  the  hotues»  wave  long  stripes  of  coloured 
silks,  and  eveiy  shop  is  stocked  with  the  richest  stai». 

*  On  the  elevated  terraces,  the  laurel,  the  orange  and  the  lemoii- 
tree,  flourisli  in  tranquil  bea'utyi  and  the  balconies  liisplay  a  varie* 
gated  mixture  of  the  most  charming  flowers.  Here  whole  heaps 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  south  regale  the  smell  with  their  fragrance^, 
there  the  Bottllmat^  adorned  with  the  garlands  of  palm  and  ivy  ih- 
vite  the  thirsty  passenger. 

^  Around  you  a  motley  crdwd  of  men  and  women  pass  with  light 
step,  and  cheerful  countenances  through  the  cool  busy  streets ;  and 
many  a  significant  look,  many  a  secret  squeezeof  the  hand,  many  % 
merry  trick,  remind  you  that  yoU  are  among  the  gay^  good-natured 
people  of  Valencia/ 

The  unirersityi  since  its  reforpaaiipn  in  iiSi,  is  said  to  be 
the  firi^  in  Spain.  We  fear  however  that  the  quaatoai  oi 
acience  and  learning  will  notjbe  found  id  a  direct  nttio  with 
the  number  of  profe8sprs>who  are  said  to  amount  to  seventy* 
^ht.  Of  these  ^ve  are.  told,  that  eleven  are  profrssors 
ofammiy^  twelve  of  jnrisprudence^  and  no  less  than  eigb» 
teen  of  physic.  The  arch  iepiscopal  palace  has  a  library,  of 
fifty  thousand  volumes  which  contains  every  work  in  the 
Spanish  language  that  has  appealreH  since  1763. 

iThe  Valeociani  are  said  to  be  superior  to  their  $outbertk 
neighbours  in  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  tReir  houses. 
Some  of  their  houses  have  elegant  little  gardens  on  theifc 
robfs^  where  you  nlay  sleep  in  the  opfeo  air  tor  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year  without  inconvenience.  The  prifce  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  represented  As  extremely  low^ 
Werie  it  not  for  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Spain,  pei-hapa 
some  of  our  readers  might  be  ipduoed  by  the  following 
inviting  hill  of  fare  to  emigrate  to  Valencia. 

•  A  pound  of  excellent  wheaten  bread  rs  sold  for  thttt  quartof 
and  a  half,  (about  a  penny,  English  money).  The  best  beef  is  sold 
for  seven  qumtos  (two-pence)  a  pound,  and  the  other  kinds  of  meaC. 
in  proportion.  A  fowj  costs  sixleen  quartos  (about  fourpence  half- 
penny),  a  pair  of  pigeo|is,  from  three  to  four  quartos;  and  a  dish 
of  fish,  for  two  or  three  persons,  may  be  had  for  fourpence. 

',  *  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  like,  are  in  general  extremely  cheap, 
tor' a  penny  you  may  buy  as  much  garden  stuff  as  will  suffice  thre« 
or  four  persons  for  a  meal.  A  water-melon  of  the  largest  size  costs 
three-pence,  and  a  couple  of  pomegranates,  not  quite  a  penny.  For 
apenhyyotsi  may  purchase  two  large  punches  of  grapes,  and  awh<^hf 
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1)8ttfd1  of  figS)  for  half  4liftt  pncei  Oranges,  kmotiS)  itlMnds,  stfiii^ 
berries;  and  otfier  fruits,  ittre*  sold  cquaHycfcelip.  •'  , 

*  The  various  articles  of  ^ood  in  this  country,  are  extremely  cas^ 
6f  digestion :  andthe  vegetables,  in  |mfticular^  have  very  little  sul»- 
stance,  ^Let  a  ()erson  eat  ever  so  hearty,' he  has  no  occasion  to  ap* 
prehend  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  pure  elastic  air  and  this 
wine  of  Alicante,  which  ii  an  eiccelfent  stomachic,  may  however  pro** 
bablycpntribute  to  produce  this  effect. 

<  There  is  scarcely  any  commodity  but  what  may  be  had  at  a 
^rtce  equally  reasonable.  For  three  or  four  reals  a  day,  you  may 
have  a  room  neatly  furnished  -with  an  alcove  and  attendance.  A 
silk  cloakywhich  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  here,  costs  from  28s.  to  99s* 
and  a  fine  cotton  waistcot,  with  breeches,  ^lx\q  a  siHc  scarf,  from  ]4t. 
to  18s.  A  pair  of  silk  stockings  may  be  bought  for  58;  Cd«  ;  arid 
fine  linen  is  the  only  article  of  dress  that  can  be  called  dear. 

'  With  respect  toiother  things  necessary  for  housekeeping  such  as 
oil,  wine,  coffee,  &c.  they  are  all  in  general  very  cheap^  For.threo 
halfpence,  y.ou  hi^ve  as  much  oil  as  you  can  use  at  a  meal ;  and  a 
bottle  of  excellent  wine,  costs  less  than  fourpeace.  A  pound  of 
coffee,  may  be  bought  in  time  of  peace  for  eight-pence,  good  sugar 
for  nine  or  ten,aiid  a,  pound  of  Caraccas  chocolate  for  between  fifteen 
atid  eighteen  pence.  Ibe  only  arttdes,which  are  comparatively  dear, 
are  wood  and  coal ;  neveriheless  the  annual  expence  of  a  smali 
family  on  that  account  does  not  exceed  thirty*five  or  Ibrty  shil*^ 
lings.^ 

*  The  delicious  temperature  of  the  climate  may  be  well  dis- 
cerned from  this  liltle  circumstance  that  the'veatchmeb 
^ivhose  duty^it  is  to  announce  the  weather^  are  denominated 
serenos  from  sereno  (serene)  which  is  the  most  constant  cha- 
racteristic of  the  atmosphere.  The  public  hospital  is  a  struc- 
ture of  prodigious  extent,  '  each  patient  has  a  separate  al- 
cove^aud  a  particular  hall  or  ward  is  set  apart  for  each  disease. 
Agreeable  to  an  ancient  graht^ 'the  archbishop  daily  sup», 
plies  the  hospital  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ice  for  lemonade.^ 
The  cultivated  lands  are  divided  into  hue$ia$  and  secanos. 
The  former^which  are  always  situated  in  the  plain;  are  wateN 
ed  by  artificial  means.  These  huesta^  present  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

*  Where  are  the  mtadows,'  says  the  author,  *  which  may  be  mown 
like  these  every  week  during  eight  months  of  the  year;  where  the 
mulberry  trees  three  or  four  times  annti^ally  renew  their  leaves; 
where  the  sume  soil  produces  corn,  pube, bruits,  and  vegetables  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandmaa 
with  crops  that  yield  forty,  fifty,  nay  even  one  hundred  k>ld  t'  ' 

Among  the  public  walks  Uie  author  celebrates  that  of  the 
Mameda,  which  is  almost  every  evening  the  rendezvaus  of  all 


lite  f^isdphe  <rf  ft^ion  in  Valencia.;    He  says  that  In  every 
part '  there  are  benches,  arbour  s,'atfd  green  plots, 

'  F|pm  all  sid«s  ar^  wafted  the  perfumes  of  the  rose*  the  orang% 
and  the  narcissus  ;  eviry  thicket  resounds  with  vocal  and  instrument 
tar^.^(k;from  all  quartcb.  O  delicious,  O  celestial  evenings,  when 
aH'lhesenses^reyel  ip  deli^ht^  and  the  benign  goddess  sees  none  btit 
Jktppy  inorttfh  around  her/ 

AtBoiTg  the  other  curiosities  of  Valencia^  M.  Fischer 
mentions  four  companies  of  knights,  under  the  name  of  La 
Real  Moestranza,  whose  important  object  it  was<  to  defend 
Ahe  imnuLiuhtt  conception' and  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  ^ 
This  body  pf  knights  on  some  extraordinary  occasions  bold 
a  superb  tournament  which  the  ^author  describes. 

The  shoes  called  alpargates,^  are  very  simple,  buttngeni-  . 
ons  contrivances,  and  appear  to  have   been  in   use  in  the 
tiroes  oft  he  Moors.    These  alpargates  are  made  of  hemp#;0r 
esparto  with, a  platted  sole, 

*  An  inch  thick,  the  bottom  of  which  is  besmeared  with  pitch. 
The  quarters  never  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  up* 
per  leather  is  not  more  than  diree  or  four  long. 

*  These  alpargates  are  bound  wi^h  ribbands,  the  ends  of  which 
serve  to  tie  tbem.  They  cross  each  other  upon  the  leg  as  high  as 
the  calf,  and  in  full  dress  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  frin^es^ 
bows,  41cc.  ^ 

^  A  queen  is  not  so  proud  of  the  roost  costly  part  of  her  dress,  as 
a  Valencian  country  girl  of  her  Sunday-alpargates,  tied  with  re4 
and  blue  ribbands.-*-*-For  the  rest,  they  are  the  most '  convenient  and 
the  cheapest  shoes  tliat  can  be  deviled,  and  are  in  consequence  a 
very  pro^table  article  of  trade  in  various  parts  of  Valencia.' 

Rice,whlch  was  formerly  cultivated  along  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  of  Valencia,  is  still  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  forms  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.  The 
author  says  tbat  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  injurious  to 
the  population,  of  the  country.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
said,, that  the  marshy  districts,  which  most  invite  the  cultu/e 
are  unfavourable  to  healthy  and  consequentlyxto  population, 
Barilla,which  iS  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,forras  a 
considerable  , branch  of  the  export  trade.  Valencia  also  pro- 
duces many  of  the  inferior  species  of  glass  wort,  ftoM  which 
the  soda  is  made.  Of  this  article 'about  fourteen  hundred 
tons,  are  yearly  expdrted  to  England,  France,  and  Hollattd/ 

Epidemic  disorders  of  the  putrid  kiaid,  are  vtry  pretaleot 
in  tome  of  the  dist:ri£tff  of  Valericia,  particularly  in  the.  rice 
dimiataon  the  bat)i(«jQ&tJs>e  Jiibe^nqs  ^dei  iMcar^  Tliis.evil 
xn'ight  be  exterminated  by  draining  the  marshes  and  la* 
goonn,  *  .    .         .  *\ 


40  Fl^hr^s  Pktwr^  6f  Fakt^iai 

^Tbdsogftr^cane  is  still  cultivated  only  nt  GaiuKftt  ui4  in  lk9 
neighbouring  village  of  Beuirreda,  and  Benipeix,  where  it  is  planted 
for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  juicei  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  Ikii 
land.' 

The  autbor  deftcribes  the  mode  of  culture,  which  we  pas^^ 
over,  to  make  room  for  other  information. 

Valencia  possesses  many  quarries  of  the  finest  marble^ 
which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Italy,  and  might  bt 
procured  for  half  the  price.    The  Valencians  are  said  to' 
adhere  to  their  ancient  mode,and  obstinately  to  resist  the  new 
improvements  iu  the  preparation  of  silk,  which  is  atill  the 

!>rimai^  and  nK>st  profitable  product  of  the  province.  There 
s  not  a  sufficient  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  manuiaclure ; 
and  there  is  a  want  of  scieiitific  machinery.  Valencia  it 
computed  to  produce  annually  on  an  average  1,500,000 
pounds  of  silk.  Hence  the  country  is  adorned  with  tiw 
numerable  plantatipns  of  mulberry.trees,  and  silk-dressers, 
&c.  &c.  are  every  where  seen.  The  high  roads  in  the  plain 
of  Valencia  ar6  said  to  be  excellent;  but  the  cross  roads^ 
many  of  which  are  five  or  six  feet  lower  than  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  are  jmpassable  'during  the  inundations^  of  winter^ 
Brides  the  salt  works  of  the  province,,  which  hre  very  lucra- 
tive, the  author  mentions  the  singular  salt  rock  of  rinoso, 
tjbiiee  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Monovar. 

^  It  is  composed  of  solid  masses  of  ialt,  as  hard  as  stone,  which  m 
some  places  are  white,  in  others  red,  and  in  others  grey.  It  ex- 
tends two  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  one  from  north  to  south, 
without  any  variation  of  its  component  parts,  though  it  is  full  of 
deep  farrows  and  clefts • 

*  Its  summit  is  notlesi  than  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  upon^  it 
hate. been  erected  three  small  towers  for  the  watchmen -stationed  on 
the  coa^t.  Near  these  two  towers  rise  six  springs  ;  two  of  them 
are  fresh  at  their  source,  hut  they  s6on  become  impregnated  with  sa- 
line particles,  wKich  they  deposit,  in  the  form  of  crystals^  upon  the 
stones  and  plants  which  they  meet  with  in  their  cofirse. 

'The  salt  of  the  Pinoso  is  extremely  boarse ;  and  aniklst  so  great  a 
superabundance  of  better,  very  little,  or  none  at  all:  of  it  is  used.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  curious  circumstance  to  ^ee  so  prodigious  a  rock 
of  solid  salt)  Hsiujg  detached  above  thesurface  of  the  earth.' 

^The  esparto,  which  is  a  species  of  feather-grass  is  said  to 
abound  ta  all  the  uncultivated  mountains  and  eminences  of 
Valencia.  This  vegetable  product  is  of  singular  utility  and 
importance* 

<  Out  pf  it  ar^made  fbrty-five  different  kihds  of  articles^tueh  a» 
itpi4|g«f  m^  baskets,  netS|dfc.thedemaad  for  which  haagradu* 


idly  cxtmded'  ov«r  Europe*  In  tfae  Urn  cta<)<  the  cables  Krtf f^rtN 
Cttlarly  celcjbrated  for  their  cheapness,  ligbtnessy  and  durability. 
.  *  One  of  these  cables,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  and 
ninety  to  one  hundried  fathoms  in  length,  costs  at  the  utmost  thirty 
piastres,  but  generally'lasts  as  long  as  two  made  of  hemp,  and  al* 
ways  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  other  cables  are  used  by 
the  Spanish  navy  ;  and  the  French  and  EugHsh  have  always  held 
cordage  made  of  this  iubstance  ii)  high  estimation/ 

The  moQQtaios  of  Valencia  are  principally  composed  of 
limestone  interoaixed  with  atrata  of  shell  fish* 

^  Many  of  these  strata,  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  thick  :  and 
^eat  numbers  of  the  shells,  which  are  invariably  found  in  fiirailiei 
ratain  their  natural  polish,  and  their  original  form.* 

Among  the  numerous  wines  which  are  produced  in  th^ 
province-of  Valencia,the  best  are  those  of  Alicanto  and  Bene*, 
carlo.The  common  wines  are  almost  all  consumed  in  thepro« 
yioceorusedia  the  distilleries;  the  brandies  of  Valencia  are  em. 
ployed  to  adulterate  ;the  Freach  brandies  ;  and  not  a  small 
quantity  of  this  spirit  is  smuggled  into  £ngland  by  the  way  of 
Guernsey.  Six  different  species  of  the  common  almond-tree 
lire  found  ID  Valencia*    The  author  says  that  itis  . 

^  Very  common  to  inclose  fields,  with  almond-trees,  which  id 
t^ebruary, ,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  afford  a  charming  spectacle. 
Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than  to  see,beneath  the  most  beau* 
t;ful  sky,  long  rows  of  flourishing  almond-trees,  with  their  young 
brilliant  foliage,  and  roseate  blossoms/ 

The  author  ascribes  the  badness  of  the  connHnfoa  oils  of 
Valencia  to  the  injudicious  management  of  the  trees,  to 
the  want  of  care  in  sorting  the  fruit,  to  the  promiscuous 
use  of  the  sound  and  the  decayed  for  the  exlraciion  at 
the  oil.  The  practice  of  irrigation  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
the  plains  of  Valencia,  and  which  renders  water  an  iava* 
luable  commodity,  gives  rise  to  a  singular  glass  ofdepre* 
dators,  called  water-thieves.  Sometimes  the  poor  inclu»« 
trrous  eludes,  and  sometimes  he  bribes  the  watch  while  he 
fills  his  biackets  and  calabashes  with  the  precious  fluid, 
or  forms  a  secret  communicalion  with  the  principal  canal, 
by  means  of  cork«pipes  through  which  the  water  ^  runt 
merrily'  into  the  casks  of  the  plunderer,  which  are  placed 
in  a  lower  situation.  Sometinies  the  thief  ventures  to  tura 
off  one  of  the  numerous  secondary  canals  which  his  fa- 
mily tare  euiplpyed  in  conveying  in  casks,  buckets,  &:c.  tp 
bis. stolen   reservoir.  -  ^ 

The  trovadaru  ox  iiinevKt^l  bards  and  musicians,  though. 


fonvA  in  the  other  prdvidce^  of  flie  perfhwtira>  lure  inb^ 
numerotis  in      alencia. 

*  Go  in  the  evening  into  any  venla   or    poSada  you   please  ic^^ 
Valencia,     and  you   are  sure     to   find  one    of  these   trovadores 
with  his  harp  or   guitar..    Here   he  sings  a  great  number   of  p6- 
j^ular  son^s^  or   pieces  which   he  composes,  extempore,   according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ^hich  is  given  hiip/ 

^  All  these  songs  are  composed  in  the  Valenciaoi  diakctywhich 
ts  ^very  easily  learned  by  those  who  vjuierstflnd  any  tki^  of.  the 
Fjench  or  Italian.  ' 

^  The  talents  of  these  imprftvisatori  are  most  eminently  displayed 

in  decimhs  ov   little  poetic    pictures   of    ten   lines.    'Ofle  of  t^ 

auditors  gives  the  trovadbr  the  last  line,   and  he  immediately  com^ 

,  poses  the  other  nine,    which  must   correspond  with  the  other  in 

autyect,  rhyme,  and  metre. 

*  Though  these  decimas  often  contain  nothing  but  pleasing 
tautologies,  yet  they  are  always  harmonious,  and  sometimes  truly 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

*  The  trovadores  are  held  by  their  countrymen,  in  all  the  con- 
8idefation  which  their  talents  seem  to  deserve.  They  are;gene« 
rally  employed  to  invite  the  guests  to  weddings,  likewise  as^iw- 
morialists  and  in  other  capacities ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  convivial  manners,  and   by  their  easy,  careless,  poetic  life/ 

One  of  the  favourite  esercises  of  the  ValencJans^  says 
the  author,   is 

^  Slinging,  in  which  the  herdsmen,  who  keep  their  cattle  and 
•  flocks  in  order  by  means  of  it,  are  particularly  clever.  For  this 
purpose  they  use  round,  smooth  pieces  of  marble,  and  often 
place  the  ma^k'^t  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundoed  ells.  ' 
The  Slings  are  made  of  esparto,  they  are  lined  at  the  bottom 
'with  leaves  of  the  aloe,  and  seem  to  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ancient  Balearic  islanders.* 

Spain   is  well  known  ic  be    peopled   with   saints;  and - 
ill    no.part  is  this  class  of  gentry^  more    numerous  than  in  - 
Valencia;  every   disease  has     lis    appropriate   saint;   thds 
St.  Lucia,  is  invoked    in    diseases  of   the   eyes,-  and   St. 
Blase  in  those  of  the  throat.     St.   Casilda   vouchsafes  her 
aid   in  hemorrhages,  atid  St.  Apollonia   in  the  tooth-ach^, 

*Tbe  Valencian  coachmen  and  carriers  are  v6ry  warm 
devotees  lo  these  saints.  Each  makes  choice  of  his  par- 
ticular patron,  or    patroness,  whose    image    he   does   not 

'  fail  to  carry    abotit   with    him    on    his    rout,  to  which    he 
pays    very  assiduous  adoration,  while  his  journey  is   pros-.- 
perous,  but  against  which    he  Vents  his   resentment  ^ith- 

'out  any  moderation  or  Complaisance^  as'soon  as  it  is 
otherwise*  v  /   - 


Munrkdfo;  Which  is  ftbouft  four  lecigiie^  f^om  Vi&}«nciit^ 
and  one  frotn  the  sen,  I'd  built  nearly  on  frtfe  site  wbei^ 
Sag^tiiiD  once  stood k  Here  are  many  remaifti  6f«!  the  fot^ 
mer  grandeur  Bbth,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

Jugglers,  naerry-andr«w8,.  rope-dancers^.  :p»ppet*j>layifer«, 
&c.  are  f^id  to  be  plrodoced  in  abundance  in  the  narthedli 
parts  of .  Ihe  prpviiiee  of  Valencia,  where,  as  the  m^ans  ^f 
sabsistenee  are  not  so  easy  to  be  procured,  tbeinhftbitattta 
are,  .we  suppose,  obliged  to  live  oior^by  their  wits;  -Of 
the  juggJera,  some  in  the  e}y;s  of  the  credulous  natives  eat 
fire,  and  devour  serpents,  transform  painted  frog*  into 
living  aniKnaU>  and  convert  water  into  wine!  Tbfs  pup«* 
pet-show  men,,  and  the  directors  of  dancing  dogs  am 
monkies 

*  Sometimes  represent  regular  ballets,  at  otliers  ludicrous  imi* 
tations  of  foreign  dances,  and  both  these  exhibitions  frequently 
have  a  moral  or  a  political  tendency. 

'This  was  very  commonly  the  case  during  the  last  war  witi'  / 
France,  and  also  at  the  introduction  of  any  new  country-dan- 
ces* At  the  puppet-show  the  ^ectator  V'as  amused  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  revolutiouy  the  guillotine,  the  national  as* 
sembly,  &cc.  of  course  with  'the.  necessary  improvem^ents,  while 
the  dancing  dogs  ^nd  apes  were  caricaturing  the  new  fashioned^ 
petmetras  and  madamita^  muicadins  and  incroyubUt. 

*  The  former  concluded  with  the  air  of  the  Marseillois,  an4 
the  latter  with  the  Carmugnale^  which  the  directors  of  these e$* 
hibitious  always  accompanied  with  violent  anti-^allican  verses.  It 
IS  not  improbable  that  these  representations  may  continue  ia 
vogue  these  twenty  years,  especially  as  the  Valenciaos  havei 
never  been  very  partial  to  the  French.'    - 

Of  the  orange- trees  whi^h  abound  in  Valencia,  those 
which  are  propagated  from  slips,  grow  much  more  ra-  ^ 
pidly  and  bear  a  more  delicious  fruit,  than  those,  which 
are  produced  from  seed ;  but  they  do  not  attain  to  the 
*same  size  nor  to  an  equal  age.  The  author  describes  the 
two  methods  of  raising  orange- trees,  from  seed,  and  frotu 
alips.  ^  ' 

The  imposts  on  the  province  of  Valencia  are  divided 
into  rpyal  and  raanerial.  The  former  are  very  incofisi- 
derable,  but  the  latter  appeal*  to  be  grievously  oppressive. 
They  are  5aid  to  consist  in  the  appropriation  of  m 
sixth,  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  the  whole  pro-, 
duce  of  the  husbandmen.  Besides  this  may  be  reckoiled 
the  numerous  exactions  on  account  of  privilege,  as  of  . 
privilegecl  presses,  evens,  shops,  8cc.  8cc.  The  exercise  ^f 
such  rights  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  make  the 
nobility   and  landed  propiietors   olTJects  of*  popular  det^s- 


tatioD.*^HATe  IbecentrAl  junta  ttnnooiiced  tb«  abolUtbn  f 
^fae  climatcof  Valencia  is  said  ia  be  highly  favoarable  to 
longevity  ;  and  the  author  tells  tis^  that  in  traversing;  the 
whole  tract  of  coast,  yon  will 

,  ^  Every  w'htre  find  profile  of  seventy  or  ei|;lity»  whom  at 
At%t  ^i^htf  yoxL  would  not  take  to  be  much  more  than  fifty  ;  yoii 
will  every  where  bear  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  patri^ 
arehal  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nay  even  o£  one  hundred 
and  forty^  and  wbo  are  still  brisk,  hc^rty^  and  active/ 

AU  this  may  be  very  true>  but  we  caotiot  forget  what  M"; 
Piscfaer  had  previously  intiisaied  about  the  noxious  effluvia 
and  dangerous  epidemics  of  marshy  tracts*  IVf  •  Fischer  is  a 
man  of  fervid  conceptions  and  glowing  imaginatiod  ;  and  such 
writers  are  too  apt  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  par*- 
tjcular  instances;  to  found  broad  statements  on  narrow  pre^ 
inisesj  and  to  make  fancy  supply  the  deficiencies  of  faGt« 
M.  Fischer  describes,  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  yipera 
which  he  ^ays  .the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  V^lenciaj  have  used  with  success  -  from  a 
remote,  antiquity.    It  is.  composed  of  the 

•  Sea-^holly  (eryngium  campestre)^  vipei.*s  buglo^s  {echinm  tiuU 
gare)mstd»fioHlalyssum  spinosum),  and  Cretan  hz\ia(nielissa  ctttied)^ 
iti  tbe  following  manner : 

•  The  plants  are  taken  when    they  are  beginning    to  tun  to ' 

Sed,    and  dried  in    the  shade  till  all  their  humidity  is  evaporated, 
n  this  each  is  separately  pounded,  t^ie  po\Vder  is  passed  through 
a  hair*sieve,   ttiixed   ih  equal  parts^  and  put  away  in  well«corked. 
bottles.     It  is  to  be  ob^erved^  that  none  of  the  roots  must  be 
«tifploye4>  except  those  of  the  sea-bpHy,   Which  possess  very  great 
.  strength. 

•  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  it  should  be  administered  immediately  after  tbe 
ipflic^ion  of  the  wound.  The  common  dose  for  a  man  is  one  scru^ 
pie,  for  a  dogadEachmJ  and   the  vehicle  lised  (or  both  is  wine 

^  or  water.     No  particular  diet  need  be  observed,  only  the  powder 
tii\i%i  be  taken  iborningand  evening  for  nine  days,  successively.^' 

We  are  informed  that  Cavanilles  tried  this  remedy 
against  the  bite3,of  maid  dogs  with  cofafiplete  s^uccess  accord* 
ing  to  the  report  of  our'  traveller.  M.  Fischer  concludes 
his  description  of  Valencia  with  tbc^  fallowing  burst  of  rap- 
ture and  extravagance  : 

•  We  have'  treated  of  the  south,  where  nature  appears  in  her 
fairebt  form,  and  dispenses  her  choicest  blessings.  That  pure  at- 
mosphere, that  enchanting  temperature,  that  abundance  of  the 
ifiost  delicate  and  nutritious  alibaents — do  not  alt  these  contribute 
to  the  highest   gratification  of  sense^  to  the  most  rapid  corabina* 


.tfoftof  ilieideii,  to  the  greatest  intensity  of  (he  senlimenlSyta^* 
the  .moet  buoyant  sense  of  the  value  of  existence?     Would  any 
cme  live  the  genuine  life  of  the  poet,  of  the  artist^  of^enjoy^ent^  - 
let  him  repair- to  these  happy  ch'^mes  t 

'I  wake  and  a  fairy  laa4  tinged  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  Aa^ 
romis  expandfd  to  my  view*  The  pure  atmosphere  iV  impr^«f 
nated  with  the  perfetnes  of  the  orange,  and  th^  crowns  of  the- 
majestic  palm-trees  tremble  in  the  golden  beams  of  the  orb  6f 
day — Where  am  I?— Into  what  paradise  has  kind  fate  tnntis* 
ported  me? — O  Valencia !  Valencia !  'tis  in  thy  flowery  bosom' 
that  I  have  opened  my  eyes  V 

Mr.  Frederic  Sboberl  seems  to  have  performed  the  taiJc 
cf  a  translator  with  conaiderable  animation.  We  could 
bave  .wished  that  he  had  altered  one  or  two  passages, 
which,  however  inoffensive ^tbey  may  sound  to  a  Oe^mao, 
are  rather  too  indelicate  for  ^n  English  ear. 


Art.  V, — A  Practical  Dictionary  ^  of  Domestic  Medicine  ; 
comprising  the  Intist  Discovertes,  relative  to  the  Causes, 

'    TTtatmenti   and  Prevention  of  Diseases ;  tsith  a  popular 
Description  of  Anatomy  ^  Casualties^  Chemistry ^  Cloathing, 

'  DidettcSf  Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery^  r 
Therapeutics,  6fc»isc»  By  Richard  Reece,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,,  in  London,  corresponding 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  Physician  to  the 
Phfsical  Dispensary,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Medieai 
Guide,  9sc.  Sfc.    Svo.  IBs.    Longman.     J 808. 

THAT  all  men  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
is  one  of  those  truisms  which,  thoneh  universally  known, 
is  too  often  individually  despised,  irom  the  modes' of  life^ 
which  are  prevalent  in  society,  we  should  suppose  that 
health  was  a  verj  subordinate  object  of  consideration  ;  and 
that  men  we#e  at  least  as  busy  in  contriving  means  to  dew 
stroy  as  to. preserve  it.  In  tt»eir  dilirnal  habits,  in  their  food, 
(heir  dress,  their  pleasures,  and  ibcir  toils,  we-  find  a  wide 
deviation  from  those  rule»  wl)ich  nature  prescribes  for  tba 
practice  of  man*  By  unnatural  and  irrational  modes  of 
.itvipg^^  we  ereate  diseases^  vrhich  viFould  otherwise  nevef 
exist.  '  For  however  long,  complicated,  .and  frightful  may 
be  the  catalogue  of  morbid  ills,  with  which  poor  humanity 
is  al8ict<ed,  yet  the  majority  of  that  black  and  direfot  list, 
are  not  sd^  much  the  infliction  of  nature,  as  the*  product  of* 
man.  fndepetident  of  casualties;  which  ^ee[i|  insep^  other 
froia  a  probati^oHry  MTorM^  (here  are  fe«r  iQdividua.'i)e  aia- 
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-might  not  enjojr  a  consUqt  exemptios  from  disease ^  hj) 
ibe  careful  observftiice  of  a  few  stmple  lawsj  which  jufttice- 
tO' ourselves  a»  well  as  to  olhers^  seems  lo  require  us  to 
to  obey.  The  benevolent  BEtM6>  who  orgMixed  th«> 
fhie  ffame  of  man,  never'  construeled  it  to  b^  •  the  lazar* 
^  tfoufie  of  such  numerous  ills  as  physieians  d^^seribe,  and  pbi« 
lanthropists  deplore.       Bhendratisai,   gont,  asthmaj  scro» 

I»hu1a,  and  coosumption,  have  their  primary  origin  in  the 
oily  or  vfciousness  of  mUn,  or  in  the  neglect  of  certain 
laws,  which  may  be  khown  ivitbout  difficulty,  but  which 
are  not  to  b^  violated  with  impunity.  Many  of  those  dis* 
cases;  which  are  ai  present  most  rife  among  mankind,  are 
probably  the  consummation  of  morbific  tendencies,  or  de^ 
iri^lionsfrom  the  Jaws  of  natnne,  which  have  been  going  oa 
^r  several  generations.  Thise  tendencies  are  perhaps  un-« 
perceived  and  unknown  during  several  links  in  .the  eenea^ 
logical  descent,  till  ihev  become  palpable  to  sense,  and  seem 
to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  their  progressive  agency  ia 
some  particular  indiyidaal.  A  man  fj^ny  acquire,  o^  he  may  ia>^  - 
lierit,  gout,asthma.«'Scrophula,con8Daiption^lCrC.;  buteveo ia 
those  diseases,  which  seem  acquired,  something  may  comipipn* 
ly  be  ascribed  lo  inheritance.  He  who  is  continually  drunk, 
may,  escape  the  gout  himself,  but  he  may  lay  u|^  a  stock  - 
£ot  his  descendants.  The  full  effects,  however,  of  bis  in- 
temperance, may  not  be  disclosed  at  once^  but  may  keep 
secretly  and  gradually  accumulating,  till  the  malady  de. 
mands  the  most  active  opposition.  Wlhat  is  called  scro. 
phulous  habit,  is  often  the  bequest  of  anterior  generations; 
arid  it  is  ja.  property  which  keeps  accumulating  by  trans-^ 
inission.  Tins. is  vpaiticularly  seen  ia^hose  royal  or. high 
£aaiilies,  in  wbiisb  marrfage  is  ^Idom  permitted  to  improve 
the  breed.  The  ^ame  stock,  or  a  stock  thoroughly  .vitiateiA 
with  similar  habits>is  continually  obnjoinedj^  till'  a  radically 
diseased  breed  is  produced,  which  no  art  cs|o  cure:^  Most 
of.  the  great  families  of  Europe  have  9  scroph^lous  diathe-. 
«}»,  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  witb  succe^siye^ 
aggiravatioos  of  taint,  for  ^ev^rai  generations.  The  ooota* 
ll)i nation  at  last  ifeco^ies  so  genial,  as  to*  produce  imbe* 
ctliiy,  ideocy,>'or  freuzy#  tiU  tjbe  family  ceases  to  exist* 
KH)gs  Mid  queens  may  transgress,  the. ordinances  of  por» 
ItUcal  life,.but  thsiy  canoot  viplat^lj)^  laws  of  natii'e,. with 
imiiuflity.   ... 

^^li'  be^ib  depend  on  the  conformity  of  individual  i^on* 
duct  to  theiawfi  qf  nature^  and  if  there  be,  in  the  present 
mospht  of  life,  a  gener^)'  ^vifition  from  those  law^  which 
ifiost  Induced  a  di verbified  progeny  of  diseases  map]pij4 
to  the  hi^  '        * 


ltefiooilM^pfrtorfeQq«<srthei»eaUk«i^      tfaey  lalght  ai|oT» 
md  which  jtbe-Crealor^desi^ed  ^  ilitdr  ppuion  in  this  Workl 
ipri^out  retmciD^  their  9kepifrom  ibi^t  kbyrinth  of  errors^  ia 
^icb   they   are  involved,  to  tbofe  iMmpi^  ipode^  of  life|* 
Which,  aie^a^eeabi^  to  %ht  roles  bf  healthj  to-  whieh^  the 
^eitv  has  siiic^cted  ibe  bonstitutioo  of  man.    ^Mosi  of  tte 
plijr^eal  iU^> 'Which  majr  be  classed  iioder  ;;he  denottnnaliofl 
b(.  disease, . originated  in  excess^,  this  excess  proceed*  iVoiB     ^ 
the  desire  lo  afx^ninuUteinore  pleasorabte  sensation  ia  the 
aanie  tnsftadt,  or  toenjqjrin  siuspession^  than  the  laws  of ' 
"  patute  petmit*    Nature  has  coanectcd  pleasure  with  eatio|( 
and  drioiungv  and  tbe  gpalificati«n  of  other  appetites;  but 
|f  weendeaaqur  to  carry  tbi^  pkea^Dre  to  a  degreie  pjp  inten- 
shy,  beyond^wbat  is  oompalible  with  the  desien  of  oatnie 
lo'theorganij^ation  ef  the  human  fcame,  we  uitimately  ge^ 
lierale,  instead  of  pleasure,  the  saddest  varieties'  of  pain. 
Map  is'really  the  aaihpr  pf  most  of  his  own   ills{  he  doeir 
'  lifot,  indeed,  inleiitioQally   bring  evil   on  hirilielf,  for  this 
would  be  to  suppose  him  maleyolent-  towards  himself,  which 
i&  never  the  case;   but  he  generates  evil  in  the  mtstakea    v 
aearcb  of  good*.    In  the  pursuit^  of  present  pleasure,  he  • 
overlooks   the  4nore  than  pxx)bable  contingency  of  future 
pain«     tie  sacri&ces^^reater  and  inore  durable,   for  present 
knd  fugitive  'enjoyments.    Ha  is  not  his  own  enemy  so  much   . 
as  he  mistakes' the  best  and  widest -way  of  being  h\k  own 
fnen4.       Perhaps  one  half  of  tbf  multiform  diseases    to 
which  humanity  is  subject,  might"  te  removed  by  greater' 
abstemtiousness  and  simplicity  in  4h&  com  moil  diurnal  modes 
of  life.  \, 

^  We  were  almost  inyolunlariiy  led  inlo  these  reflections, 
by  taroing  over  a  few  letters  of  th»  dictionary;  i&nd  observ- 
ing the  numberless  variety  of  maladies  which  lufest  the 
human  race,  and  which,,  were  they  not,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  sjpontaneous  production  of  man,  would  form  an  arguw 
ment  of  no  small  weight  against  the  benevolence  of.  thJBt 
Peity.  No  race. of  animals  is  subject  to*  such  a  muitipi^ 
city  of  dkease»,as  the  human.  Anioials,  in  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites,  are  under  the  safe  guidance  of  inslinet'; 
and  they  do  not  err :  but  man,  though  he  possesses  a  supe- 
rior/aeuHy,  is  not  the  creature  of  any  thing  like  mecbaiti- 
cal  constraint.  He  possesses  freedom  of  choree,  and  thmigh 
he  may  make  a  right  choice,  yet  passion/ ignorance^  pre* 
sumption,  or  inadverteiice,  often  compel  him,  to  make  a« 
wrong.  A  uiedical  dictionary,  atte^itively  read,  and  reflect 
lively  digested,  would  perhaps  show  better  than  any  other 
)>ook,  the  .errors  of  the  human  understanding,    llie  ma-' 
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jority  of  cJiieases  are  the/piiodod  of  ermr>  or  of  tAm  «a4 
erroneous  esttmateii  of  pieaturc  and  of  ba|>pi^eMj  wbtcii 
lead  io<  a  pernicious  <?xce$s  of  animal  gratification  ;  but  th« 
inodes  of  cure  which  are  proposed  for  ilieie  diseases,  aiw 
seidoln  any  Uiing  more  than  the  result  of  Ta^^ue  hypothesis, 
fanciful  conjecture^  superficial  informatiori^  or  scanty  ana 
defective  experiment.  Hence,  what  is  called  the  healing  art^ 
is  little  better  than  a  system  of  quackeryi  or  a  eoogeries  of 
asDertions,  which  are  destitute  of  proof.  BuVcaa  we  woo^ 
der  at  the  uncertainties  of  medicine,  or  at  the  fallacious  pre* 
tensions  of  medical' men,  when  We  recollect  that,  nolwitb* 
standing  the  numerous  wminal  remedies,  which  we  possesa 
for  every  malad^r ;  we  have,  in  fact  only  two  or  three 
specifics  or  reoMdies,  which  will  cure  the  same  disease  in  all 
constitutions.  Of  these  specifics,  one  seems  to  evince  the 
desire  in  nature  to  coonpensate  the  severity  with  which  sho 
often  puuishes  one  of  the  predominant  infirmities  of  man. 

The  present  Af  edical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Ref  ce,  from  which 
we  have  too  long  digressMI,  is  not  composed  so  ninch  for 
professional  men,  as  for  those  who  wish  to  attain  a  com* 
petent  knowledge  of  medicine,  for  the  ordia«ry  oecessitiea 
of  themselves,  of  their  families,  or  for  the- benevolent  pur* 
pose  of  allevuiUag  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow   creatures. 
It  ia,  therefore  most  particularly  designed  for  the  instruc* 
tiol^  of  the  clergy,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  great  Master,, 
are  anxioa$  to  coc^fort  and  invigorate  the  sick  and  weak 
bodies,  as  well  as  to^purify  and  improve  the  pr^udiced  and 
vitiated   miadsv  of  men.     For  this  purpose  of  aiding  the 
medical  sagacity  and;  skill  of  private^  and  particularly  o^ 
(derical,  benevolence,  this  work  seems  very  judiciously  adap'- 
ted.     It  is  a  plain  book^  without  any  pretensions  to  siyperior 
medical  illumination;  but  it  is  full  of  sober  admonitions, 
and  (^f  sound  knowledge.    The  description  of  diseases  is  not 
xendered  scientifically  intricate,  nor  tediously  minille.    The 
aymptomatic  appearances,  or  diagnostics  of  the  diease,  with    . 
,  the  predisposing  causes,  are,  iu  general,  briefly,  but  per^ 
spicuously  detailed ;  the  newest,  as  well  as  the  iiiost  ap- 
ptQved  modes  of  cure,  are  carefully   narrated  ;  and  those 
are  especially  recommended,  on  which  most  reliance  is  ta 
be  placed.      The  articles  on  chemical,   and.  other  sub-r 
jects,  connected  with  medicine,  are  explained  with  brevity, 
but  with  sufficient  distinctness*    The  observations' on  food, 
regimen,  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of 
disease^  which  are  interspersed  in  different  parts  of  the  work, 
evince  much  discrimination  and  good  sense.    The  direc^iona 
of  the  aulhpr  do  aot  cooverge  to  txireuiesj,  and  they   ma^ 
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be  safely  followed  without  any  risk  of  injury  in  any  case*. 
The  explanations  are,  as  little  as  is  possible^  embarrassed  with 
an  obscure  and  lechnical  phraseology.  There  is  no  ostenta- 
tious display  of  physical  skilly  or  rather  of  tbatuiedica]  igno- 
rance^ which  a  learned  and  sonqrous  vocabulary  of  term? 
is  so  often  employed  to  conceal.  The  writer  co^iiraunicates 
iffcat  he  krtowslii  a  simple,  familiar,  and  undlFected  way; 
and  though  he  does  not  profess  to  be  very  erudite  nor  pro- 
fcmnd,  yet  be  evidently  knows  as  much  as  is  requisite  for 
those  cases,  which  are  of  most  gefaeral  occurrence.  In 
cases  of  great  perplexity  or  difficulty,  where  the  symp- 
toms are  very  raystcri<>us  or  contradic'tdry,  aiy^  the  malady 
is  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  Ihe  medicnl  philanthropist 
who  makes  this  dictionary  his  principal  guide,  will>  un- 
doubtedly, dd  wise  to  have  recou£^'fe  to  professional  sagacity 
and  experience.  Dr.  Reece  is  not  a. desperate  adventurer 
in  pharmacy  ;  he  is  not  a/  it/Z/oro/re'^  physician  :  he  knows 
Ihat  nature  is  usually  hurt  by  violent  and  abrupt  transitions  . 
from  one  state  of  sensation  to  another ;  and.  he  neither  ad* 
vocales  the  cause  of  sudden  changes,  nor  of  drastic  drugs^ 
His  object  in  thi$  work  is  to  lay  down  such  rules  that  the 
anprbfes3i6nat  practitioner  in  medicinis,  may  be  enabled  |o 
dosdmegood,  where  gobd  is  to  be  done,  withoirt  the  dan-^ 
ger  of  doing  injury  by  herculean,  but  uncertain  and  spe- 
cufative'^  remedies.  We  can  therefore  very  safely  recomt. 
mend  the  purchnse  of  this  work  to  our  clerical  and  other 
readers,  who^are  anxious  to  alleviate  ^he  varied  suffering?  of 
their  feTiow-creatures,  by  the  gratuitous  and  unfeed  eixertions 
of  medical  henevolence.  The  Medical  Dictionary  of  Dr» 
Reece,  is  not  only  a  plain  and  useful  directory,  but  it  hjas, 
at  U)e  same  time,  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  cheap^ 
more  commodious,  and  more  portable^ '  than  any  similar 
work' with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  details  the  modera 
practice  o^' physic,  and  pretends  to  give  anything  like  s( 
full  and  accurate  representation  of  the  varieties  of  disease^ 
and  the  mrodes  of  cure. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  work,   we  shall  quote  two  articles 
on  two  very  common  complaints — catarrh  and  cough, 

^  Catar&u  consistR  in. an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
membrane  lining  the  nostnls,  faijces,  and  often  the*  lun^s,i  attended 
with  slight  fever,  andcottgK.  ltg<>nerally  begins  virith  a  sense  df 
stoppage  in. lliQ  nase,  a  dull  pain,  antV  a  sen^e  of  weight  in  the  foire«  * 
head  and  stiffness  .in  the,  motion  of  the  eyes,  'and  s(oon  after  a  dis- 
tiltalion  of  a  thin  fluid  from  the  nose,  and  often  the  eyes,  somewhat^ 
acrid,  which  constitute  the  complaint  termed  coryza^  and,  when 
the  symptoms  run  high  and  the  disease  very  prevalent  in/iuenza. 
-    Chit.  iUvg  Vol.  l6,  January,  1809,  F 
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Cause  of  catarrh  This  disease  is  evidently  the  effec,t  of  cold,  whiclki 
ky  checking  the  r.atural  perspiration  of  the  siiin,  produces  a  flux  o£ 
Suids  to  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  fauces  and  lungs.  Of  the 
treatment  of  catarrh.  W|ben  ^he  febrile  symptoms  are  moderate,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  l^ody  to  the  cold,  'and  to 
abstain  from  animal  food  for  s6|:ne  days;  but  \vh«n  these  symptoms 
run  fiigh»  it  will  be  prpper  to  ^eep  m  h^d,  and  to  take  frequently, 
some  warm  diluting  drink,  as  barley  water,  gruel,  or  weak  white 
wine  whey,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  perspiration.  Two  table 
spoonfuls  of  tlie  fallowing  mixture  may  likewise  be  taken  every  thre«  , 
'  6^  fouir  hours ;  take^  of  Almond  Emulsion^  six  ounces  i 

Gtun  arable  powder f  one  drachm  / 
Ipecacuan  powder ,  six  grains  ; 
Nitre  poxvder'j.  half  a  drachm  /         ^ 
Syrup  ofpoppieSy  six  drachms.     Mix, 

•  If  the  patient  be  afiSected  With  pains  m  the  chest,  anil  great  df- 
ficuhy  of  breathing,  or  dbposed  to  consumption,  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  the  appliq^tion  of  a  blister  to  the  side  most  afr  ^ 
fected,  or  over  the  breast  bone  should  not  be  delayed.  The  diet 
should,  be  low,  and  the  beverage  the  almond  emulsion,  compound 
barley  water,  linseed  ©r  liquorice  root  tea/ 

*  dough.  When  cough  occurs  in  a  person  of  coi;n6umptive  habit,o» 
bprn  of  consumptive  parents,  or  at  the  consumptive  period^^f  life,it 
requires  more  attention  than  the  patient  is  generally  willing  toallew., 
A  blister  to  the  breast  bene,  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  the  oc» 
casional  use  of  an  aperient  mixture  and  the  cough  mixture,  low 
diet,  and  the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin  are  all  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  chronic  infiamma*' 
tion  of  the  membrane  lining  the  wind-pipe  and  bronchial  ramifipa* 
tions,  and  the  consequent  morbid  secretion; of  mucus,  that  consti- 
tute pulmonary  consumption  ;  a  very  common  termination  of 
neglected  coughs.  For  those  chronic  .or  habitual  coughs  to  which 
many  people  are  more  or  less  subject  every  winter,  attended  witli 
shortness  of  lDreath,weezing,  and  an  expectoration  of  viscid  phkgm, 
without  pains  in  the  chest  or  fever,  the  following  mixture  witt  proye 
yety^  beneficial,  in  the  dose  of  two  table  spoonfuls  abou^  every  four 
hours.  Take,  of  t  lie  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac^  six  ounces  ;  tincture 
of  squills^  three  drachms  ;  spirit  vf  hartshorn ^  two  drachms  ;  parego^ 
ric  elixir,  six  drachms;  purified  honey,  half  ^^  ounce,. — Afw?.  The 
squill  lozenge  is  also  a  very  excellent  medicine.  When  the  cough  i& 
attended  with  swellings  of  the  legs,  paucity  of  urine,  and  great  difii* 
culty  of  breathing  or  lyiiigtlown,  three  or' four  grains  of  oxy-phos- 
phate  of  steef,  made  in  a  p)ll  with  a  little  honey,  should  also  be 
taken  twice  a  day ;  but  as  these  are  unffrvo^rablc  indications,  the 
advice  of  ^n  experienced  practitioner  should  be  resorted  to.  For 
the  cough  <if  children  iiom  two  monihs  or  upwariis,  a  gentle  eme- 
tic of  ipecacuan  powder,  ndmilli^tcre(^  ievery  tvventy%four  hours,  ge-» 
nerally  affords  very  considerable  relief,  and  will  often  speedily  cure  ir. 
Hf  attended  with  great  difficulty  of  bLeathing  or  pain  on  coughing,' 
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wl  Uister,,  or  burgundy  pitcb  plaister,  should  also  be  ap)»li^d  betwee^it' 
the  shoulders,  or  over  (he  brea$t-*bone,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  linctus* 
of  almond  oil  and  syrup  of  poppies,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  ainrond  eihnlsion  is  a  v«»ry  pleasant   and  excellent  medicinal 
drink  for  children  affected  \vith  cough  ;  it  not  only  allays  tbirstf 
'    abates  fever,  and  relieves  the  cough,  but  is  so  nutritious,  that  if  a 
cbild  takes  more  than' a  half  pint  in  the  course  of  a  day  if  will  re* 
qoire  nothing  else.      Cough  is  iilso  a  symptom  of  pleurisy  and  in«  ., 
flammation  of  the  lungs  when  it  is  attended  wi^h  rigors,   fever,'  and 
acute  pains  in  the  chest.       CougE  is  also  a  symptom   of  dropsy  in 
the  chest,  when  it  is  attended  with  general  debility  of  the  system,' 
often  swelling  of  the  legs  especially  towards  night,  great  difficult/ of 
breathing,  and  oft.en  a  sense  of  suffocation  when  in  an  horizontal  po« 
sition.     Cough  being  symptomatic  of  such  opposite  affections  of  the 
Jupgs  the  danger  of  the  genera/  remedies  (so  industriously  advertised 
by  ^designing  quacks),  roust  appear  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant. 
These  medicines  being  coitiposed  of  paregoric  elixir,tincture  of  tolu, 
gum  benzoin,  &c.  sold  under  plausibie^fictitious  names,a^  the  essence 
or  balsam  of  some  herb  held  in  estimation  for  its   supposed  healrng> 
powers,  are  a  very  serious  imposition  on  the   public  ;  their .  stimur 
jawing  properties  having  no  doubt  ofteh  produced  .infldmms^tion  of 
tnrbercles,  and  thus  occasioned   a  fatal  consumption.       In  simple 
catarrh  they  will  produce  pleurisy   or  infiammatiqn   of  the  lungs 
which  by  terminating  in  suppuration  or  mortification,  destroys  the 
life  of  the  patient  in  a  few  hours,  and  even  in  chronic  cough  they  are 
often  bartful  by  checking  expectoration.     It  is  a  di^race  to  the  le- 
gislature that  such  impositions  should  be  suffered  to  be  practised  with 
impunity.     The  lozenges  sold  under  the  name  of  tolu,  patarosa,  and 
paregoric,  are,  from  their  stimulating  ingredients,  improper  in  cases- 
of  recent  cough  \  they  are  likewise  hurtful  to  the  digestive  organs  by  . 
generating  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  have  a  very  injurious  ^ect 
on  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  in  scrophulous  or  rickety  habits 
they  either  destroy  or  render  black.    Coughs,  it  roust  therefore  be 
remembered, are  not  only  the  effects  of  obstructed  perspiration,  but 
proceed  from  various  other  causes,  piirticularly  in  children,  such  as 
teething,  bovelcomplaints;foul  stomach,  fever,  &c.and  are  recurring.  ' 
symptoms  in  delicate  habits.     However  coughs  are  generally  con- 
sidered a  very  trifling  affection,  every  person   acquainted  Wsth  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  lungs  must  allow  that   they  require   the 
greatest  attention  and  judgment  in  their   treatment.     More  people 
die  in  this  country  of  cough  than  any  other  disease,  which   in     its 
comtpencement  might  have  been  readily  cured  by  the  most  simple 
medicine.     Haemoptoe,  and  consumption  6f  the  lungs  are  generally 
the  consequences  of  neglected  or  ill  treated  coughs;       Scarcely  any 
disorder  alarms  the  mind  of  the  medical  man  mure  than  ceugh,  .and 
hence,  by  attending  to  it  on  itsy^r^^a^fai^,  medical  men,  very  rarely 
die  of  diseased  lungs/  , 

*In  many  of  the  diseases  6\  which  Dr.  Re^ce  nas  ijles&i'ibei 
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tjie  nature  i^od  the  cure  he  has  very  |adiciousIy  adverted  to 
the  f reatineal  notooljf  oftbe  body  but  of.  the  mipd.  The. 
imnd  is  Gertaioly  a  powerful  agent  not  only  Ji^  producing, 
iMit  in  mitigating  and  caving  disease.  The  peculiar  temper 
raoien)  of  the  mmdouglit^  therefore^  to  be  an  object  of  care- 
fal  attention  to  the  mediciir  practitioner.  Where  £hc  miBd 
is  perturbed  by  unruly  passio^is^  by  gloomy  and  dtseoloured 
\iewaof  Iife,by  the  exaggeration  of  real,  of  tbeaolicrpatioa 
of  fancied *iJl8^  where  it  is  the  prey  of  superstitious  of  by-* 
pochondriacal  hallucinations^  w&icn  are  as  frequently  the 
cau^e  as  the  consequence  of  corporeal  debility,  the  Ta- 
ried  combinations  of  pharmacy  will  be^  appfied  in  Tain. 
Many  diseases  may  he  cured  by  (hose  who  have  the  sftitl  to 
administer  solace  to  the  mind,  when  cordials  to  the  body 
will  fail  of  their  effect  or  only  aggravate  the  malady.  Thus 
tbe  cures  of  quacks  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the  power  which 
they  have  tbe  adchess  to  dbtaii^over  the  imaginations  of  the 
ignorant.  Th^  body  k  bavdly  ever  sick  w^ithoiU  the  mind 
|>articipating  in  the  infirmity.  Could  we  prodtite  at  will 
4hat  pleasurable  activity  or  quiescence  of  mind  wfaioh  is  cal- 
.  led  hope,  confidence,  and'  the  varie<i  moctifi^cations  of  bene<r 
volent  propensity,  we  should  find  that  we  had  in  some  in>- 
stances  wonderfully  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  drugs  ia 
the  shpps  and  in  others  diminished  the  necessity  flor  their 
use.  I)r.  Reece  has  therefore  dope  very  wisely  to  malte 
th.e  state  of  the  mind  an  object  of  attention  in  the  cure  of 
disease^  Some  diseases^  however  corporea/ they  may  seem, 
are  entirely  5^a^e«  of  mind,  which  are  indeed  often  produc- 
Jtive  of  the  most  dangerous  and  incurable  physical  sufTering 
and  decay.  We  wish  that  this  subject  were  more  studied 
bjjf  tbe  medical  fraternity.  To  profession^  mep  Dr.  Recce's 
INctionary  may  be  a  useful  manual  for  eti£^,^\oxiaX  reference 
and  consuitution;  bub  we  principally  recontmend  tlie  parchase 
of  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  principally  designed,  l^e  clergy 
and  other  benevolent  persons  wlio  reside  in  the  country,  aM 
are  anxious  to  acquire  a  suflScient  knowledge  of  phartnaey 
to  enable  them  to  do  much  good  to  their  sick  and  safleving 
fellow  creatures,. at  a  small  expense  and  without  any  risk. 


Art.  VI. —  Jccouut    of  the    Life  and  Writings  of  Jamti 
Bruce^  i^c.,6^c.     Bi^  Jlnxander  Murray,  F.A^S^mI.   Coh^  ^ 
cludedfron^  the  last  number  6f  tlic  C  R. 

IN  our  last  number  we  took  no   notice  of  the  Appendix 
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to  this  magniScent  volume^  ivhich  constitutes  by  far  the- 
^  largest  part   of  'its  cohtents.     Of  this  appendix,  the  letters 

to  and  from  Mr.  Bruce  occupy  154   pages,  and  163  pages  . 
•  more  are  filled   with    the  inscription    on   his  monument, 
with  a  list  of  the  MSS.  journals,  common-plaoe  books,  &c. 
•from   which  his  trav^s  ^ere  composed  ;  a  list  of  the  Eihi6- 
pic  MSS.  which  he  brought  from  Abyssinia ;   a  short  eeo- 
grapbical   account  of  the  Abyssinian   provinces;   a  riioii 
view  of  the  Abyssinian  court  and  government,   a  particu^- 
lar  account  of  the  Ethiopic  MSS.  from  which  Mr.  Bruce 
composed   the   history   of    Abyssinia  ;    extracts  from    hh 
Journals  and  MSS.  relative  to  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  and 
JVubia;    ^  vocabulary  of    the   Amharic,  Falashan,  Gabat, . 
Agow,  andTcheret  Agavalanguages,a  vocabularyof  the  GuUa 
language,  with  £Q  plates  engraved   by  Heath,    containing  • 
principalljf     articles  of    natural   history,    with   a  map    or 

?Uq  of  two  attempts  to  arrive:. at  the  sources  of  the 
7ile,  and  a  genera)  map  of  Mr.  Bruce's  travels  In  Egyflt, 
Airabia,  Habbesh,  and  Nubia.  Hence  it  will  immediately 
appear  that  the  appendix^- to  this  work  .  contains  a  .great 
deal  of  interesting  matter,  which  we  feel  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Murray  for  having  brought  together  in  such  a 
splendid  volume. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  analyze  the  whole  ap- 
pendix which  is  formed  of  such  scattered  and  disjointed 
materials  ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  selections^  from, 
^uch  parts  ^as  are  most  likely  to  interest  the  general  rea- 
der. Reviews  are  not  designed  so  much  for  profound 
scholars  or  philosophers,  as  fov  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,. whom  they  may  at  once  edify  and  amtise,  .whose, 
knowledge  they  may  enlarge,  whose  taste  they  may  re- 
fine, or  whose  vacant  hours  they  may  'agreeably  employ. 
And  even  those,  who  lower  the  highest  above  the  conimoa 
level  of  their  contemporaries,  may  be  interested  in  a  re- 
view wliich  exhibits  art  impartial,  though  necessarily  im- 
^perfect  accotjnt  of  what  is  doing  pr  what  has  been  lately 
done,  ia   the  literary  world. 

Among  the  letters  in  the  appendix  the  first  which  - 
we  shall  notice  is,  oofe  from  Mr.  Bruce  to  his  father^  writ- 
ten.  soon  after  his  return  from  Paris  in  17M,  where  he  had 
buried  his  wife  who  was  then  three  month«  gone  with 
child.  This  Tetter  is  a  warm  and  artless  effusion  of  grief,  ocV 
casioned  by  the  calauaity  which  he  had  lately  experienced, 
and  accompanied  with  those  sensation*  of  despondency, 
which  .  though  they  inay  be  ^  the  transieiu,  are  yet  the 
constant  ipmatas  of  that  bosoni,  which  is  not  chilled  with, 
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apathy/^  when  the  prospect  of  happiness  which  was  recenity 
qnjoyed,  is  suddenly  overcast^  and  before  new  objects  ha^« 
had  leisure  io  excite  new  hopes^  or  to  dazzle  with  new  delu-** 
sions  of  bliss. 

*  My  mind,'  says  Mr.  Bruce^  *  is  so  shocked,  and  Ihe  impress 
ftions  of  that  dreadful  scene  at  Paris  so  strongly  ^xed,  that  I 
have  it  every  minute   before  my  eyesi  as   distinctly  as  it  was  the^i 

•  happening/-  ■  *  ■  ■  ^'My  poor  girl  dying  before  my  eyes,  three 
months  gone  With  child,  full  of  that  affection  and  tenderness  which 
niarriage  produces,  when  people  feci  the  happiness  but  not  the 
cares  of  it  ;  many  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  hovering  about  the 
doors  ;  myself  unable  to  devise  any  expedient  to  keep  them  from 

disturbing  h^r  in  last  nioments/ '  Having  ordered  the  mourn* 

fu)  solemnity  (of  her  funeral)  with  as  much  decency  as  is  allowed 
In  that  country  to  heretics,  at  midnight  betweep  the  10th  and  llfh 
nit.  accompanied  only  by  the  chaplain^  a  brother  of  my  lord 
Foley's  and  pur  own  servants  we  carried  her  body  to  the  burying 
ground,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where  I  saw  all  my  comfort 
and  happiness  laid  with  her  in  the. grave.  From  thence . almost 
frantic  against  the  advice  of  every  body»  I  got  on  horseback, 
having  ordered  the  servant  to  have'  post  horses  ready,  and  set  o^t  in 
the  most  tempestuous  night  I  ever  saw  for  Boulogne,where  I  arrived 
next  day  without  stopping.  Here  the  riding  without  a  great  coat  ia 
the  night  time,  in  the  rain,  want  of  food,  which  for  a   long  time  I 

.  hud  not  tasted,  want  of  rest|  fatigue^  and  excessive  concern  threw 
ine  into  a  fever^  &c.' 

The  lelterf  fromMr*  Bruce  to  lord  Halifax/ while 'con- 
sul at  Algiers^  exhibi't  an  interesting  detail  of  his  con«> 
duel  at  that  place^' and  of  the  violence,  injustice^  and  ca«- 
priceof  a  despotic  government*  No.  XVIJ.  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Brude,  to  a  Mr*  S.  P»  C  *  *  *  who  bad  acted  as 
vice-consul  at  Algiers  in  the  interval  belween  the  death 
of  Mr,  Ford,  and  tlie  arrival  of  Mr.  Bruce.  This  ^Mr. 
S^  P.  C.  had  been  employed  to  receive  the  price  of  a 
cargo  of  cor u^  Which  had  been  sold  to  the  regency*  of 
Tuni9^  in  ^behalf  of  a  widow  in  England  to  whose  bus- 
band  the  corn  had  belonged ;  but  Mr*  Bruce  was  dissa- 
tisfied %vith  the  account  which  this  Tic^-consul  rendered 
of  bis  disbursements.  This  letter  is  so  ii^anly^  spirited^ 
and  characteristic  of  the  integrity  of  Mr.  B*  that  we  wish 
we  could  spare  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  whole.    . 

•  *  I  received  yopr  letter  unjustly  attempting  to  shift  an  account  to 
whidfyou  shall  come  here,  or  in  FJurope.'— — «— *  I  said  and  now 
rvpeatit  to  you,  that  if  you  do  not  furnish  m^  au  account,  or  if 
yovL  furnish  a  fal&e  one,  the  consequences  will  fallen  yourself^ 
fl  ^s  \\  is  qfteiier  «:ftll§d,  ujpon  yowr  hea^t    The  conse^\*euces  of. 
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false  accounts  Mr.  C,  arc  not  capital,  but  whatever  they  are,t[o 
not  brave  there.'  '  ,'  In  consideration  of  your  family^  I  give 
.you  warning  not  to  begin  »hufSing  with  me.'——*-'  I  am  a 
trustee  for  widows  and  orphans.'  *  Is  it  not  more  natural  that  I 
^should  be  so /than  a  British  snbjeci  of  your  principle^.'  ■ 
*  Shall  I  send  you  a  copy  of  some  certificates  of  your  character 
«ut  of  my  chancery  book,  to  shew  how  proper  a  man  you  are 
in  point  of  morals  for  such  a  charge  }  You,  Mr.  C*  As  you  con- 
fess you  have  means  to  dp  it,  are  hereby  enjoined  to  make  out 
your  account.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  adjudge  you  to  pay  the  sum 
of  8567  shillings,  the  sums  which  you  charge  Mrs.  H^  without 
▼ouchers.' 

The  indignant  feeUng  which  Mr^  Bruce  thus  expresses 
at  a  fraudulent  trausaotion^  and  his:  determination  to  see 
jttstice  done  to  an  unfriended  and  unknown  individual^  ate 
highiy  honourable  to  his  character.        ' 

No.  XXIII.  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  to 
Mr.  Wood  dated  Tunis,  giving  an  account  of  his  excur^ 
sions  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  exhibits  some  curious 
particulars,  while  it  evinces  a  zeal'  for  the  arts  which 
Bone  of  the  inconveniences  nor  dangers  of  travelling  in 
that  inhospitable  region  could  ^bate.  We  shall  make  one  or 
two  extracts  from  this  letter. 

*  Here/  (at  Gerba,  the  Meninx  of  the  Lotophagi),  *  I  was  sur« 
prised  to  find  myself  among  men  of  a  difierent  species,  not  living 
in  tents  or  in  mud-walled  cottages  as  the  Arabs  do^  but  in  ^aves 
under  ground  as  the  Troglodytes  of  old.  Mela  says  of  these  that 
they  lived  in  caves,and  fed  upon  serpents  ;  if  he  hadsaid,fed  together 
with  serpents,and  fed  upon  serpents  his  description  had  been  just,  for 
there  are  so  many  in  every  habitation,  and  so  familiar,  that  at 
each  oeal  they  come  and  pick  what  falls  from  the  dish,  like  dogs. 
8on»e  of  them  are  seven  feet  in  length,  but  to  these  people  ip 
harmless,  that  even  trod  upon  accidentaHy,  they  do  not  sting  ; 
and  there  is  not  any  person  of  tfte  family  who  will  not  with  their 
hands  lift  them  out  of  the  way  when  >Ieeping,  or  in  any  manner 
troublesome.  No  persuasion  nor  reward  could  induce  them  to 
let  me  carry  away  one  of  them,it  being  universally  believed  that  they 
are  a  kind  of  good  angels,  whom  it  wouUi  be  the  highest  impropriety, 
and  of  the  worst  consequence  to  the  community,  to  remove  from 
their  dwellings.' 

Mr.  Bruce  travelled  by  land  from  Tunis  to  Gerba, 
from  Gerba  to  Tripoli,  and  from  Tripoli  to  Cape  Bon  (the 
Promontorium  Mercurii)  and  back  again  to  Tunis,  in  this 
journey,  du|ring  which  his  constant  dwelling  was  a  tent,  he 
delineated  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity^  Among  these 
were  the   ruins  of  the  three  principalities  in  Africa. 
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^  Jol  or  Julia  Caesarea,' the  capital  of  Juba;  Cierta ;  and  Cat- 
thage^  (he  fast  of  which  I  hope,'  says  Mr.  Bruce,  '  will  be 
foupd  to  make  a  better  figure  than  it  does  i-n  the  acic6untsof  some 
;trave|lers,  wlio   would  persuade  us  there  are  no  traces  of  that  city  . 

reroaining.*  ' ,  >  ^ 

» ■         '    .         «  •  * 

Mr.  Bruce  says  that  the  hardships^  difficoUtes^  and 
dangers  which  he  experienced  in  this  jottiney,  were  «bcI:| 
that  nothing  would  have  iaduced  him  to  repeat^- 

*  Often/  says  he,  ^  beset  with,  and  constantly  in  fear  of,  th^ 
wandering  Arabs,  the  most  brutal  set  of  barbarous  wr^tch^sever^ 
I  believe,  existed  ;  constantly  parched  with  Iteat  or  dying  witji 
extreme  cold,  exposed  many  times  to  the  risk  of  dying  with 
thirst,  though  perpetually  in  view  of  large  quantities  of  ii*a.ter^ 
equal  in  saitness  to  the  sea;  in  the  northern  pa/ts  in  constant 
danger,  from  tigers,  lions,  and  panthers;  in  the  south  afraid  oif 
every  creature,  where  the  smallest  insect  is  endowed  with  some 
ii(»xious  quality ;  scorpions  and  horned  vipers  are  in  jsuch  abu^n-  • 
dance  that  of  the  former  thirty- five  were  killed  in  and  about 
my  tent,  ai»  hour  after  it  was  pitched.*  -       , 

,.  No- XXIV.  is  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Brace's  jotirnies  to 
Baalbeck  and  Palinyra.  From  this  we  shall  extract  the  foit 
lowing  description  of  Mount  Libanus.  J  > 

^  }  The  form  of  Mount  Libanus,  as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Beleka,' 
(the  Ccelo-Syria  of  the  ancie;its)  *  is  this  ;  'first  a  ridge  of  mountain* 
extremely  proper  for  culture,  and  of  no  considerable  height,  sloping 
easily  to  the  plain,  and  covered  with  trees  that  are  not  very  thickly 
planted  ;  on  the  other  side  of  these  rises  a  chain  ofnoountains  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  bare  for  the  roost  part  and  stoiiy,  cut  in  every 
direction  by 'deep  rain,  and  covered  with  snow,  unless  in  the  summer. 

-  Thus  they  continue  till  they  descend  much  more  steeply  on  the 
other  side  towards  the  sen.  The  vallies  within  these  high  chains  of 
mountains,'  which  on  one  side  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  the  other  form  the,  east  side  df  the  plain  of  Beleka,  are  mostly 
'narri)W,  but  abundantly  fertile,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  better 
people,  under  a  belter  governmeut  ;  industry  being  always  here 
followed  by  oppi*ession.'  •       \     '       ' 

Of  the  twelve  drawings  which  Mr.  B'ttcemade  of  Palmyp.^ 
»  -and  tour  of  Baalbeck,  he  says  in  a  conftdential  lettei*  to  Mr. 
Stranger  ^  they  are  by  ranch  the  most  magnificeiit  views 
that  have  ever  appeared.  Every  drawing  has  been  purcha- 
sed by  the  risk  of  my  li!e;  for  we  were  on  returning  saved 
iVoni  assassination  as  by  a  miVacie,'  No,  XXV If.  which  is 
a  letter,  supposed  tp  be  written  by  Mr.  R.  Wood,  from 
/fjondar   in   Abvssinia,  gives   the   earliest  account  of  Mr. 
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Bruce'sjoqrneyinto  that  country.  It  contains  a  succinct 
description  of  his  route  from  Cairo  to  Goodar,  interspersed 
with  some  interesting  particulars.  No.  XXVI IF.  contains 
^arioo$ letters,  principally,  recommendatory  wliioh  were  writ- 
ten in  favourof  Mr.  j8ruce/by  Metical  Atia,  prime  minister 
fo  the  sherifTe  of  Mecca;  by  Bajarand  Janni,'  deputy  go- 
yernor  to  Ras  MichaeU  by  Imail  king  of  Sennaar,  and  by 
Shekh  Adelar,  vizier  to  the  king  of  Sennaar.  We  shall  ex-  ^ 
tract  one  of  these  letters  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  eastern 
epistolary  style.  It  is  from  Shekh  Adelar  to  All  Bey*  an- ~ 
Bouncing  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bruce  from  Seunaar  to  £gypt» 

'^Ii;  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  ths  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
jbkseiug  and'^peace-be  upon  our  Lord  Mahommedi  his  i'amiiy  and 
friends,  the  supporters,  who  are  majestic*  pure,  illu'iJtrious,  and  ra- 
idianf.  {[The  seal  with  the  inscription  on  it  above-mentioned]  May 
it  come  with  the  sprinkling  df^w  of  perfume,  seen  red  with  amber- 
gris and  odours,  to  the  presence  excelling  in  bounty,  that  «jpeaks 
■virtue  and  piety,  the  fountain  of  excellence  and  perfeqlrons,  the 
spring  of  honours  ai'id  favors,  the  horse  that  first  roaches  the  goal, 
ihe  chief  of  the  roasters  of  exalted  eloquence,  whose  way  of  iifc 
increases  his  power,  the  drawii  sword  of  God  over  every  commander, 
^nd  the  arrow  of  prudence  over  fevery  conqueror.  So  be  it.  The 
Resplendent  majesty,  the  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  Cairo  (Messir  al  Ca- 
bira)  may  God  exalt  his'high  rank,  and  make,  the  baclts  of  his  ene- 
mies the  place  of  hw  sword  ;  may  the  arrows  of  his  troops  never 
forsake  his  flying  enemies,  and  the  armies  of  his  terror  be  in  their 
,  4^jected  hearts ;  may  the  bridle  of  his  firm  purpos'e  train  them  to. 
obedience,  and  the  wisdom  of  hi*  policy  tame  all  their  skill. 

'The Shekh  super»excel lent  and  illustrious,  glorious  in  his  benefits 
to  all  mankind,  bright  in  the  love  of  his  beact  towards  the  explain-  • 
?rs  of  whnt  is  dark,  the  prince  of  the  city  of  Cairo  the  fortified,  may 
God  make  the  tree  of  peace  flourish  in  his  heart!  Oniir  Allawat, 
the  Sanjafck  Ali  Bey,  God  is  with  him.  Amen.  Your  friend  Shekli 
Adelan  salutes  }ou  with  exceedijig  peace,  and  prays,  for  an  increase 
of  your  power  and  honour,  Next.  What  Calais  us  to*  the  intercourse 
of  these  letters,  and  the  cause  of  mir  conipt)sing  them  is^^  that  your 
servant.  El  Ilattim  Yagoube,  came  tc  us  from  the  land  of  Mabbesh 
with  letters  from  the  Sultan  of  Mecca  and  Metical  Aga,  and  letters 
also  from  the  Sultan  of  Habbesh,  that  we  should  treat  with  kindness  ^ 
and  civilities,  and  forward  him  speedily  on  his  way  to  youi'  pre- 
$ence ;  and  we  desired  him  to  stay  until  we  njight  be  Uenc'ficient  to 
him,  but  he  refused  and  would  not,  fearing  blame  from  you  and  your 
authority'  overall.  So  he  is  gone  from  usto  sfck  yoii,  ^'itb  friend-* 
ship  and  peace,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  obtain  his  desire  fmm  those 
that  know  what  is  hid,  in  order  that  your  friendship  tiv»y  i^e  fully  es- 
tablished towards  us,  and  that  you  may  b'ejoinucl  to  us  more  nearly, 
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Add  that  amity  may  be  between  oar  hous^  and  your  bouse;  and  tet 
us  not  be  deprived  of  letters  from  you,  for  correspondence  is  balf  an 

.interview.  • 

> 

No.  XXXIX.  contains  tw6  letters  from  Dr.  Blair  to  Mr. 
Bruce  ;"  in  the  first  of  which  there  are  some  judicious  ob^ 
servationsv  on  the  travels  of  Mr.  B.  The  following  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  appearances  of  egotism  which  there  are 
in  that  work^  seem  sensible  and  discriminating. 

*  With  regard/  say*s  the  Doctor,  *  to  your  being  so  much  the  herd 
Df  your  own  tale,  which  all  4he  petty  critics  will  be  laying  hold  of, 

'  this  is  what  I  find  not  the  least  fault  with.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  personal  adventures  of  a'tra* 
seller  in  a  strange  country,  are  not  only  the  most  entertaining)  but 
among  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  work,  and  let  us  more  into 
the  mahners  and  circumstances  of  the  country,  than  any  informal 
tion  and  general  observation  can  give  us/ 

No.  XLIV,  is  a  short  but  apparently  copious  account  of 
the  Abyssinian  court  and  government.  The  civil  list  of  the 
Abyssinian  cocirt  hardly  appears  to  yield  to  those  of  Europe 
in  the  variety  or  frivolity  of  the  appointments.  We  shall 
extract  a  few  particulars  of  the  domestic  establishment  of 
Abyssinian  royalty, 

*  The  Strnch  Maseri^  or  chamberlain,  who  sets  the  crown  on  the 
king's  bead,  sees  his  apartments  properly  ordered,  and  awakens  him 
early  in  the  mornings  by  his  servants  cracking  their  whips  around 
his  tent  or  palace.^ 

*  The  Hazgtte  or  Lik  Magwass,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  klng*s 
mule,  an  oiBce  of  great  honour.     The  Negus  rides  usually  on  that 

,  animal,  making  a  point  never  to  alight  while  out  of  doors,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  even  rides  into  the  presence  cham- 
ber to  the  foot  of  his  throne/ 


*  All  the  household  officers  were  formerly  created  in  pairs,  one 
for  the  right  hand,  and  another,  for  the  left.* 

'  The  king  usually  appointed  two  Bahwudels,  each  of  whom 
was  his  lieutenant-general  over  half  jthe  troops  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Word' signifies  the  only  gate^  or  6y  him  alone  the  gate ^  as  the 
army  had  access  to  the  sovereign  through  the  medium  of  this  of* 
ficer  only.' 

*  In  a  full  council  of  the  nation,  or  business  of  importatice,  the 
king  sits  in  an  alcove  adjoining  to  the  council  room,  behind  a  lat- 
tice called  shekshck.  An  officer,  called  the  Af-negus,  or  mouth  of 
tbe  king,  carries  to  him  the  deliberations,  and  receives  his  answers,^ 
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*  The  Badjtmnd  of  the  lion-house.    It  was  customary  Xo  have ' 
fbtir  lions  accompanying  the  royal  camp  in  all  its  movements*     The 
^lace  where  they   were  stationed    was  near  ttie  comniidn   prison* 
The  overseer  of  this  has  command  over  the  officers  who  superin- 
tend executions/  ^ 


*  The  ceremonies  performed  at  the  creation  of  Abyssiniat)  great 
officers,  are  singular^  and  throw  considerable  light  on  the  national 
character.  Before  the  war  of  Adel,  and  the  division  of  the  empife 
in  the  reign  of  David  III.  ail  was  splendour  and  ceremony.^  Gold 
wrought  into  chains>  cupt^  and  other  articles  of  use  and  luxury^ 
were  every  where  common  ;  the  finest  brocades,  silk,  and  cotton 
ck)ths  were  worn  by  the  king*s  servants;  the  apartments  in  th» 
palace  and  camp  were  oriiamented  with  the  most  precious  metals, 
and  with  beds  of  state,  called  menstaffs  ;  they  wei*e  bung  with  the 
richest  Indian  stuffs,  and  paved  with  the  finest  carpets  of  Persia. 
All  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ate  out  of  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  mo3t  of  their  furniture  displayed  the  utmost  height  of 
barbaric  pomp. 

*  A  Kasmati  (goVernor)  is  made  in  public,  generally  at' the 
Adebebaye,  or  market-place,  of  Gondar.  The  servcints  of  the  king, 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Badjerund  of  the  Zvffanbet,  pot'around 
his  head  the'ttas  Werk,  a  circle  of^gold,  and  clothed  him  with  the 
kaftan,  a  white  robe,  sometimes  lined  with  blue.  Tne  Abj^ssiniaa 
MSS.  mentions  another  gift,  by  the  words  sinomu  nmi,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  uncertain,  but  seems  to  be  a  pitcher  for  water.  One 
of  thepeo)>le  employed  in  the  ceremony,  then  proclaims  him,  iu 
the  following  manner:*'  Hear,  hear,  hear !  VVe  make  our*  servant, 
♦  ♦  *  Kassmatt  of  ———•*'  Tlie  kettle-drums  irtjmediately  bea^, 
the  trumpets  are  sounded,  those  who  are  present  raise  load  shouts 
of  congratulation.  He  is  then  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  king's, 
splendidly  caparisoned,  and  rides  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  paiacc, 
where,  al%hting,  he  is  admitted  into  the  presence  chamber,  aiui, 
after  having  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  kisses  the  king's 
hand.  He  is  conducted  out  with  sandic,  nagareet,  and  nesserkaiu)  ; 
that  is,  with  the  royal  standard  flying  before  him,  and  the  druini* 
and  music,  a  hove- mentioned.  The  basha  is  also  invested  with,  the 
Bas  Werk  and  Kaftan.  He  receives  gold  chains  for  his  kgs  aivd 
arms,  called  amber  werk  and  zinar,  with  agold  hiked  sword,  and  a, 
ihasha,  a  kind  of  turban,  wound  about  his  heart.  He  is  presented 
to  the  king  on  the  throne,  and  allowed  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  it,  with 
carpets  spread  under  bis  feet.  He  is  there  served  with  drink,  in  a 
golden  cup;,  after  which  he  is^conducted  by  all  the  nobles  and 
army  at  Gondar,  in  full  procession,  to  the  house  allotted  to  his 
ofSce.  The  musqueteers,  with  sandic,  nagareet,  and  nesBerkan«>, 
Sre  repeafed  peals  of  musquctry,  and  the  rejoicifvg^in  this,  a>  in* 
deed  in  all  cases, of  that  nature,  is  noisy  and  riotous  beyond  dt'*  , 
•criptioii.  vAll  the  great  ofecers  are  invested  in  this  manner,  ihf^ 
ferin^,  however^  i^  the  degree  of  honor   wbicl^  is  paid  t«  th^ic 
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respective  ranks.  The  tenor  of  the  proclamation  is  the  same.  It  is 
'  the  perpetual  custom  of  the  king  to  bestow  new  robes,  an()  other 
articles  df  dress,  not  on  the  nobility  alone,  but  every  person  in  hi« 
court  or  army,  who  has  performed  any  action  of  note.  A  quantity 
of  provisions  from  the  palace  is  also  bestowed.-^at  the  same  time* 
These  customs  are  all  oi  Persian  origin.' 

The  sovereigns  of  Abyasioi^  usually  passed  the  nine  fair 
iP(Auhs  of  the  year  in  the  field,  engaged   in  war  with  the 
.   Mahometans,  Galla,  and  other  tribes  oh  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingHoin. 

•  Long  practice  made  encampment  an  easy  regular  matter,  every 
"part  of  the  army  knew  its  particular  station  ;  when  the  king's  tent 
.w^si  pitched,  the  places  of  all  the  rest  were  relatively  determined.  In 

ail  expedition,  it  was  usual  for  the  king  to  carry  his  wife's  houificT 
huld  servants,  clergy,  and  treasures  along  with  him*  These  ara 
mnitioned  together  becav^e  they  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
formed  a  proportionable  incumbrance  to  'the  march,  which  was 
\     very  bard,  at  the  rale  often  or  fourteen  miles  a  day/  ' 

*  The  whole  camp  js  called  Caiiama^*  and  when  extended  iK  the 
manner  that  was  usually  done,  on  continuing  long  in  one  place,  it  ^ 
occupied  a  space  of  several  miles  in  circumference.  The  king's 
tents,  five  or  six  lu  number,  were  placed  on  a  little  eminence,  on  the 
east  side  of  it,  ihe  doors  of  them  being  always  to  the  east.  The 
name  of  the  place  in  which  they   stood  was  called  Margifs,  which 

.  was  surrounded  with  long  paliisades,  hung  with  checqucred  cur- 
,  tains,  named  Mantalat^  that  completely  hid  the  tents  from  the 
army  without.  In  this  enclosure  (M^gard^)  were  tvveiv<3  doors,  or 
entrances,  occupied  by  the  guards,  the  principal  of  which  looked 
to  the  east.  It  whs  known  and  determined  at  which  of  these  cer- 
tain perscnsr"  shjouKl  enter,  for  instance,  the  cooks  at  one  door,  the 
\  Bet weidels  at  another,  the  clergy  at  a  third  and  so  on,  throughout 
the  tvhole  number^  The  principal  gate  was  called  the  wudunsha 
da<lje,  the  names  of  the  rest  were  the  uargwan  dadje,  shalemat 
da«ije,  raegardja  dadje,  meblea  dadje,  blaaltihat  dadje,  which  ivere 
double,  one  of  each  name  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left,  of 
the  principal   entrance.' 

No.  XLV.  XLVL.gfve  a  particular  account  of  the  Ethi- 
optc  MSS.  from  which  Mr»  Bruce  composed  the  history  of 
Abyssinia,  inserted  in  his  travels.  -  The  style  and  manner 
or  these  Abyssinian  anAals  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
tlie  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament. 
,  Amon^g  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  who  are  enume- 
rated in  No.XLlV.we  find  twoy^  Tsajat  Tasazi/  secretaries. 
We  shall  give  two  specimens  of  these  Abyssinian  ahnals. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the-  reign  qf  Yasou5,he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Tcerkin^and  amongst  other  game,  collected  a  number 
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of  apes,  which  he  and  his  courtiers  drove  into  Gondar,  and 
exhibited  .in  the  public  square^  The  historian  of  bis  reign^ 
records  this  action  as,  follow^ :  f 

^  In  the  eight  year,  in  the  month  Yacatil,  the  king,  went  nut  to 
hunt  as  usual,  and  found  in  the  way  a  flock  of  apes ;  and  he  drofe 
them,  as  a  shepherd  doth  hisflock)  intoGondar,  and  put  them  hito 
the  Ashoa/  (public  square  or  area  before  the  palace,)*  And  they 
who  saw  ihat  mraclc  woadered  and  were  astoni&lied,  and  said;'  ws 
hare  not  heard,nor  seen^neither  have  our  fathers  told  u«  a  sign  or  a 
wonder  like  liii?.  And  a^/Ao^  «a«  d^m  by  the  Urength  of  the  Lord.' 

When  l^ffariaiii  Barea  governor  of  Begemder,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  government,  and  declared  a  traitor  was 
delivered  up  to  Ra^  Michael,  the  Chronicle  says, 

'  That  Michael  would  net  see  bis  face,  because  he  pitied  him,  an4 
rewcjiibered  the seripture»  which  f«r bids  U9  toMns.uJt  tho>e  whom 
the  Lord  hath  delivered,  into  our  hand.'  He  sent  the  prisoner  %o  the 
Icing  and  refused  to  sit  upon  his  trial,  saying,  *  It  is  not  proper 
that  I  prdhounce  upon  him  the  sentence  of  deaths  for  we  are  ene«. 
m!es/'~  But  KsBKiali  Luto  stood  be^e  the  king  in  rage  and  satd, 
*  I  judge  hfm  with  the  sentence  of  death,  for  my  brother  kasraati 
Brule  dic;d  wrth®ut  jud^mertt.'  They  pronounced  the  sentence  and 
took  him  out  of  the  tent  ;  and  Kasmati  Luto  iffted  bis  lance  and 
pierced  him  first,  and  after- him  all  the  Galla  stabbed  him  and  but* 
chered  him,  C^obakwojhke  an  ox,and  cut  off  his  headland  brought  it 
to  Ras  Michael,  and  threw  it  doM^  before  him  as  they  do  spoils;  ' 
but  he  did  h^t  I'ejoiCe  at  the  deed  but  said/*  take  it  out  of  my 
sight.' 

The  follow  tog  is  the  eonclusioa  of  one  of  the  books  of 

Abyssinian  annals  : 

« 
*  Month  of  Ginbot.  '  On  the  first  day  he  (the  new  king)  entered 
Gondar  ;  and  the  nobles  and  judges  received,  him,  and  also  the 
pnesis  of  the  hillsChermits  and  monk5)with  psalms  and  music  of  joy 
and  cxuhatioa.  And,  oti'the  2d  day,  he  was  made  king  with  the 
icrown  as  kings  are,  and  the  book  of  his  history  we  will  also  write  at 
thc.haly  spirit  shall  direct  Us,  And  th^t  king  who  was  deposed,  while 
be,  was-  in  the  palace  by  the  king's  permission,  grew  a  little  sick. 
And, on  Monday,  8th  kt  midnight,  died  Joas,  king  of  kings.  We  have 
.  finished  the  history  of  king  Yasous,  and  king  Joas,  and  the  queen 
Welleta  Georgisy  bif  the  help  of  the  Lord,  Amen  and  amen*  So  let 
it  be/  . 

-  We  find  that  the  Abyssian  chroniclers  who  have  seldom 
any  thing  else  to  relate  than  tuvbulent  periods  of  violence, 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,can  still  use  the  name  of  t;he  Lord  with 
very  litile  ceremony ;  and  can  also  lay  claim   to  the  super-' 
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aatural  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  see  tWat'Ras  Mi- 
chael who  makes  a  very  conspicfioiis  figare  in  Mr.  Bruce's 
travels^  and  in  the  Abyssinian  history  of  that  periodycan  quote 
scripture  with  as  ninch  facility  as  any  E^rof>ea^  usurper, 
'  yrhen  he  is  meditating  the  fouIle$st  purposes^  and  can  disguise 
his  ambition  aifd  his  perfidy  under  a  mask  of  themo$t  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  and  raodejratiod. 

The  folio wiflg  remarks  of  Mr*  Murray  on  the  use  of  orien- 
tal literature,  and  on  the  miserable  deficiencj'  in  that  parti* 
eular  of  some  persons  who  have  been  commonly  ranked  -high 
MHong  the  biblical  scholars  of  this  country,  are  no  less  pe- 
netrating than  just.  They  show  that  the  learned  author  of 
thislife  of  Mr.  Bruce,  is  a  person  who  can  think  for  hlm- 
'  self,  and  who  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  senseless 
'  clamour  from  staling  what  he  thinks  on  a  sabject,  on  which 
men  usually  seem  mrore  prone. Chan  on ^ any  other  to  fouU 
inontbedaspersion  and  virulent  invectiye. 

/  Considering,  the  value'  of  oriental  literature,  iti  all  investiga- 
tions which,  are  inteiide4  to  .examine^  or  illustrate,  the  principles 
of; revealed  religion,  and  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to  promote 
ovr  knowledge  of  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  portion  of,  the 
globe,  not  to  mention  the  advancement  of  our  political  interests  in 
India,  itjs  to  he  regretted,  that  the  study  of  that  braVich  of  learn^ 
ing  is,  in  this  country,  neither  cultivated  nor  encouraged.    Perhaps  . 
theologians  think,  that  the  church  is  secure  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
been  "already  alone;  and  that  a  general  neglect,  not  to  say  igno» 
ranee,  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  book«  may  be  excused,  as  the 
industry  of  forme^  times  has  enabled  us  to  know,  in  general  what 
they  contain,     Th«  Security  is  not  prudent'.     Fot  the  great  scho- 
lars of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ha'd  not  the  same  ad«« 
vantages  either  in    criticism  or    philosophy  which    we   possess^ 
They  ascertained' what  was  tr^th  as  far  as  they  were  able  ;  but  it 
cannot  besupposed.  that  a  work^  which  is  progressive,   could    be 
finished  at  once.     Considerable  pains  have,  indeed,  been  taken,  to 
procure  by  collation,  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Old  Testament ;   but 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  little  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languageSf 
Lowth,and  other  translators  of  particular  books,  have  shewn  in  their 
different  works.     Literature  is  disgraced  by  a  number  of  dull  He- 
brew grammars  and  dictionaries,  Written  by  such  scholiasts  as  Park-    - 
hurst,  Bate,  &c.  who  pretend  to  settle  the  nneaning  of  words,  and  at    / 
the  same  time,  have  neither  good  sense  and  judgment  to  investigate^ 
nor  learning  to  discover  the  objects  of  their  research.     By  maintain^ 
ing  that  the  Hebrew  language  exists  only  in  thef  Bible«  and  by  thas 
detaching  k  from  the  Arabic,  and  other  related  dialects,  they  as- 
sume a  librrty  of  giving  whatever  form  and  meaning  to  the  word* 
they  think  ipost  plausible.     Yet  the  gran^marand  prosody  of  the 
Jewish  language  might  caiil}'"t>e  traced  from  these  kmdred  sources.. 
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On  lb«  other  hand,  \(  infidels  should  attack  the  sacre(f  books  in  the 
present  stat€  of  Hebrew  philology,  it  is  certain,  that  they  might  gain 
a  greater  advantage  than,  on  a  Srst  view  of  the  subject,  may  be«ppre« 
hehded,  and  a  Support  to  their  arguments,  which  it  would  require 
sorae  time  and  attention  to  remove.  The  literature  of  Jones,unite4 
with  the  wit  and  intentions  of  Voltaire,  would  do  more  harm  than 
many  volumes  of  philosophical  scepticism/ 

The  following  is  part  of  the  account  which  Mr.  Bruee 
gives  in  his  common-place  book  of  the  entry  of  the  king  into 
Gondar. 

•* .  TheseponJ  of  March  we  went  to  meet  the  king  on  his  march  to 
Gondar.  The  vizir  (Rl.s)  came  first,  with  about  a  hundred  horse, 
Yjdounted  upon  a. mule.  He  first  stopt  and  made  a- short. prayer  at 
the  church  of  Azato,  and  then  came  to  a  small  hill  on  the  op|>er,side 
of  the  river  Dumasa,  which  runs,  below  Azaro,  that  is  near.  Goa- 
<Jar.  His  mule  rati  so  fast,  and-  he  was  so  poorly  dressed,  that.,  ' 
though  we  were  dismounted  to  wait  for  him,  he  past  us  without  oiar 
^eing  able  to  salute  him.  Having  past  the  Dumusa,  he  sat  hiinself 
down  on  a  small  rising  ground  to  see  the  army  pass  while  they  wl?re 
pitching  his  tent.  The  army  advanced  by  twos  and  thr^ef,  all  in  dis** 
order  ;  part  ejicaniped,  the  rest  entered  Gondar.  ^  There  was  no  or- 
<)er  observed.  We  first  pulled  pfif  our  shoes,  and  then  kissed  hi$ 
hand,  sitting  down  as  he  desired  us..  After  tlie  vizir,  came  the  kin|r 
with  about  an  hundred  horse,  with  forty  drums, ,  mounted  or  mules 
beating  before  him;  and  long  horns  or  trumpets  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  king's  passing,  we  all  rose,  so  the  vizir.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  king  seeing  him  standing  hastened  to  pass  that  he 
might  sit  again,  for  be  was  about  SOyears  old,  and  was  besideslame^ 
his  thigh  being  broke  in  his  youth,  by  a  wound  from  a  lance.  The 
king  entered  his  tent.'  ^  The  king  rode  upon  a  mule  all  covered 
with  scarlet  and  blue  housing  ;  his  head  bare,  with  a  &nt  linen  ot 
muslin  cloth  wrapped  around  him,  which  he  held  with  one  hand  up 
lo  his  mouth.'  *  Three  of  the  queen's  daughters  came  after  rising 
upon  mules  like  men,  their  faces  half  uncovered,  wiih  parasols  like 
a  dais  carried.over  their  heads^  as  was  lil^ewise  oyer  the  heads  of  the 
vi^iraqd  king.' 

,  •  The  third  in  the  morning  the  king  made  his  entry.  Before  him 
came  part  of  the  troops,  horse  and  foot  >vithout  any  order,  about 
4000,  who  joined  themselves  to  about  500  horse.'  '  All  the  soldiers 
wh'o  had  killed  an  enemy,  distinguished  themselves  by  a  narrow 
stripe  of  red  cloth  upon  his  lance  or  musket  ;  if  he  had  slain  more 
he  carried  more,  and  round  th6  wrist  he  had  the  privy  parts  of  his 
enemies  killed,  stuifed  with  straw,  which  as  $Qon  as  the  king  was 
seated,  he  threw  down,  each  in  his  turn,\  before  him,  with  enco- 
Siiumson  his  own  bravery ;  and  this  is  the  never  failing  practice 
even  when  a  woman  is  regent,  as  was  the  late  queen  in  the  minority 
,  ofjoas,  And  his  father Yasoys.'  - 
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'  Wechne^  the  place  wbere  all  the  malea  of  the  toftjt 
family  of  Abyssioia  are  confined^is  abou^  34 or  36  urilei  from 
£mbra&*  ;  '  .< 

*  There  is  paifl  to  maintain  the  royal  family  on  the  mountain^ 
250  ounces  of  gold,  and  730  cloths  (webs  of  cotton  cloths)  Thi» 
is  an  old  establishment.  None  are  peimitfed  to  go  up  but  the  wo- 
men carrying  water.  There  was  formerly  a  cistern,  but  it  is  now 
ID  ruHis  and  useless.  .  There  are  near  300  persons  there,  and  all  the 
exiles  are  allowed  to  marry/ 

Our  next  extract  from  this  varied   and   amusing  vohrme 
wUl  be  at)  account  of  the  nuptial  ceremonial  which  is  repu- 
^ted  legitimate  in  Abyssinia. 

*  Marriage  is  not  considered  in  Abyssinia  as  a  sacranrient,  yet  the 
church  ordains  some,  rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  that  the  tna:n 
and  the  v^oman  may  be  faithful  towards  one  another.  The  ordinary 
method  of  marriage  among  people  of  condition,  and  among  those  , 
who  most  feur  God,  is  the  following.  The  man,  when  he  resolves  to 
tti^rry  a  girl,  sends  some  person  to  .her  father  lo  ask  his  daughter 
ill  marriage.  It  seldom  happens  that  she  is  refused  ;  and  when  she 
IS  granted,  the  future  husband  is  called  into  the  girl's  house^  and  an 
catb  is  taken  reciprocally  by  the  parties,  that  they  will  maintain 
due  fidelity  to  one  anotber.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride  presents 
the  bridegroom  the  fortune  that  he  wHI  give;  it  consists  of  a  par* 
tjcujarsumof  gold,  some  oxen,  sheep,  or  horSes,  &c.  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Then  the  bridegroom  is  obliged 
to  find  surety  for  the  said  goods ;  which  is  some  one  of  his  friends 
that  presents  himself,  and  becomes  answerable  for  him  in  case  ho 
should  wish  to  dis^miss  his  wife,  and  be  not  ^ble,  through  dissipatron 
or  otherwise,  to  restore  all  that  he  has  gotten.  Further  at  the. 
time  when  they  display  the  fortune  of  the  bride,  the  husband  is 
obliged  to  promfse  a  certain  sum  of  money,  oj  an  equivalent  in  ef- 
fects,to  his  wife,  in  case  he  should  chuse  to  abandon  her,  or  separate 
himself  from  her.  This  must  also  be  confirmed  by  an  oath  of  the 
fpture^husband,  and  bis^surety*  A  certain  time,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
dalys,  is  determined  also  by  a  reciprocal  oath,  that' on  the  last  of 
these  they^will  go  together  to  church,  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
When  all  these  matters  are  concluded,  the  future  spouse 
appoints  the  marriage-day,  and  then  returns  home.  When  ihat^ 
day  arrives,  the  intended  husband  goes  again  to  his  bride's  house/ 
where  she  appears, 'and' shews  her  mtJvables  (mobiglia),  or  clothes, 
and  h^  must  pronjise  and  swear  a-new  the  fore-mentioned  articles; 
and  that  he  will  use  his  wife  well  ;.  never  lekve  her  ^vithout  meat 
or  clothing;  keep  her  in  a  good  house,  &c.  all  which  his  surety- 
must  confirm.  VVhen  this  is  over^  the  bridegroom  takes  bis  lady 
on  his  shoulder.^,  and  carries  her  off  to  his  house.  If  it  be  at  a 
distance,  he  does  the  saiime  thing,  but  only  go^s'  entirely  round 
about  the  bridt 'chouse  ;  th'^u  sets  her  duwn  and  returns  her  into  it* 
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thU  ^ertmony,  ^'soti^tnn  ISanquet  take^  place,  consisting  of  raw  beef 
and  bnfif),  ahdboney  wine,orhydromeI,  or  anotlier  beverage  frkm 
grain  caiied  boiiza,  a  sortof  beer  very  sour  and  disgnstingi  T^e 
f«»st  being  ended,  the 'parties  mount  each  a  muie»  and  rida  tb  tlM^ 
bridegroom's  house,  where  is  conclyded  all  the  ceremony  necessary 
to  marriage  before  they  live  together.  When  tbey  have  lived  to^ 
gether  during  the  appointed  t,erm  oftweiUy  or  thirty  days,  th^y 
must  both  appear  at  churdi  and  declare  before  the  priest  that  (bey 
are  husband  and  wife,  atid  that  they  are  cume  to  receive  the  aacjra* 
ment.  The  priest,-  without  more  ado,  celebrates  mass ;  they  com- 
municate ana  return  home.  After  some  time,  although  ^both  have 
sworn  to  live  all  their  life  faithful  to  one  another,  they  take  the  li-  ■ 
berty  to  separate  ;  if  it  is  the  husband  who  wishes  to  get  off,  he,  or 
his  surety,  must  pay  the  Wife  that  which  she  brought,  and  likewise 
the  sum  stipnlated  in  case  of  separation.  If  they  have  had  children, 
the  boys  always  go  with  the  mother,  even  if  there  were  but  an  otily 
diitd^  if  there  be  no  hoys,  she  takes  none  of  the  girls.  When  the 
separation  comes  from  the  lady,  the  hus))and  is  liable  to  no'resti- 
tirtion,  provided  he  has  been  always  faithful  to  the  married  state, 
as  promised;  but  if  it  is  pn  »actount  of  his  bad  conduct,  or  irre*«  * 
guiar  life  that  she  formes  this  resolution,  he  is  always  subject  19 
his  promise  and  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

'It  sometimes  happens  that  the  husband  and ix^ife, mutually, withr 
out  any  cause  of  ill-will* agree  to  p^rt;  in  this  case,  the  effects 
brought  by  the  wife  are  united  with  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  bus* 
band  ;  then  divided  into  equal  shares,  6f  which  the  parties   take 
each  one,  and  return  to  their  former  ph^ces  6f  abode.     This  is  the 
established  form  of  those  marriages  which  are  said  to  be  celebrated 
justly,  and  acicording  to  the  church,      Mr,  Bruce  describes  four 
plants  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  at  Ssnnaar)  July  25,  1772,  by 
ja  Nabian,  which  are  said  to  be  employed-as  a  preventive  of  and  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  scorpion  and  the  viper.     There  jsf  great 
plenty  (of  these  plants^  at  Sennaar ;  though  it  is  in  their  own  coUn« 
try  these  slaves,  the  Ga4ia,)  leurn  the  virtueof  these  plants  and  roots, 
to  which  the  Arabs  and  people  of  Sennaar  are  strangers.     When  £y 
person  is  newly  bit,  they  chew  a  piece  and    apply  it  to  the  place, . 
and  he  is  immediately  cured.     If  a  person  chew  this  root  often  in 
a  morning  the  serpent   or  scorpion  will  not  bite  him.     They  dry  all' 
these  roots  and  then  pound  them  to  powder,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  put  them  in  a  leathern  purse  ready  for  use;  and  when 
they  are  to  handle  a  scorpion  or  viper,  they  take  a,  few    grain,s  of 
this  powder,  and  moisten  it  with  water  or  spittle,  and  rub  it  in  their  ^ 
hands  and  then  lay  hold  of  either  without  feicir.     Providence  has  pla« 
ced  this  remedy  in  abundance  where  there  is  much  need  of  it.    The 
bark  and  holes  of  all  the  trees  in  this  country  are  full  of  scorpions 
in  thousands,  and  the  plains  full  of  very  poisonous  vipers  especially  in- 
harvest.     These  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  and ' 
lie  in  heaps  wherever  they  find  straw,  dry  herbage,  or  old  houses/  - 
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Mach  has  been  s^id  by  difierent.  writers  about  cbarml 
and  specifics  against  tbe  poison  pf  the  viper :  though  we 
liQOW  that  suob  accounts  are  not  very  generally  credited  $ 
but  the  fact  itself^  that  ther«  are  in  tbe  vegetable  world 
some  plants  which  are  endued  with  a  specific  power  over 
the  bite  of  the  moat  noxious  reptiles  seems  to  be  sup^ 
ported  by  testimony^  to  which  the  assent  of  a  reasonable 
mind  can  hardly  be  denied.  We  are  always- happy  when  we 
find  the  number  of  such  specifics  enlarged  by  new  dis- 
<30^eries,  for  they  furnish  very  cogent  knd.  very  agreeable 
proofs  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 

The  various  documents  which  are  either  inserted^  quoted^ 
or  referred  to  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  BruCe  afford  incon* 
trpvertible  refutation^  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  calum-^ 
nious  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  on  bis  veracity. 
Some  have  even  doubted  whether  Mr.  Qruce  were 
ever  in  Abyssinia^  but  those  who^  will  peruse  the  pr^f 
sent,  work  of  Mr.  Murray^  will  no  longer  find  it  possible 
to  entertain  any  doubts  on  tbat  subject^  and  of  course 
as  it  is  the  veracity  of  a  traveller  which  constitutes  his 
principal  excellence^  we  have  no  doubt  that  time  will 
continually  add  to  the  well-merited  fame  of  Mr.  Bruce^ 
and  that  he  will  be  found  to  have  been  as  scrupulous  in 
Iris  adherence  to  truth  as  he  was  hardy  in  enterprise^  pa*  , 
tient  of  fatigue^  and  persevering  in  the  endeavour  to  accotn* 
plish  aa  object  of  the  most  laudable  curiosity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  most 
terrifying  obstacles.  We  caiinbt  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
A.  Murray,  the  learned  author  of  this  performance,  without 
heartily  wishing  iiim  success  in  that  elaborate  treatise 
which  he  is  about  to  publish    ' 

^  On  tbe  origin  and  affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  languages^ 
in  which  the  history  of  the  former,  preceding  the  age  of  Homer, 
is  traced  and  ascertained,  the  sources  of  classical  philology  ex- 
plored, and  several  interestfngr  facts  established  respecting  thefirit 
population  of  the  west.' 

If  Mn  Murray  be  successful  in  filling  bp  the  outlme 
which  he  has  traced  of  this  interesting  work,  it  is' likely  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  importatit  philological  publt*' 
cations  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any  otbet 
country,    '  . 
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*  Clayton,  Junior ,  and  the  Reoerend*  WilUdm  Clayton :  the 
Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  ah  Action  brought  by  Ben-' 

jamin  FlorAtr  against  the  Reverend  John  Clayton^  Jun» 
for  Defamation  ;  with  Remarks,  published  by  the  Plaintiff^. 
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We  cBDDOt  help  regretting  tei^y  deeply  that  bo  niack 
pride  and -rancour  should  exist  in  apv  one  who  sets  himsell 
apart  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  ai  the  present  States- 
xnent  of  Facts  exhibits ;  but' since  tbejr  do  eiist  we  lire  not 
sOrry  that  they  are  thus  publicly  exposed,  since  to  detect 
hypocrisy  is  to  display  its  deformity  \  and  no  niode  is' 
more  effectual  than  this  to  prevent  mankind  from  becoming 
the  dupes  of  it. 
The  opprobrious  charges  which  were  circulated  against  Mr. 
Flower,  by  his  relative,  the  Reverend  Mr:  Clayton,  ,seeni 
to  have'  been  contrived  in  the  most  nialicious  and  bitter 
spirit  of  enmity  ;  i^  spirit  most  unworthy  ol  him  as  a 
nian>  and  »most  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  diinister.  The 
cause  of  religion  is  greatly  injured,  when  its  pulAic  teach* 
era  manifest  boW  little  they  cherish  its  spirit,  imd  how  ea« 
ally  they  can  disregard  its  dictates,  by  giving  the  fullest 
scope  to  the'  most  envenomed  malevolence,  i&nd  the  most 
unnatural  animosity.   , 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  in  the  birth,  the  pa- 
rentage, oi  the  education  of  Mr.  Clayton  which  can  at  all 
justify  that  haughty  and  dictatorial  tone  which  he  appears 
to  have  assumed  throughout  th«  v^hole  of  his  deportment 
to  Mn  Elower.  The  ori^n  of  their  connection,  and  th« 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  are  thus  related; 

*  Mr.ClaytOn,  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Lend  on ,  had  been  re- 
commended to  me  by  some  respectable  persons,  and  among  others 
by  my  cousin,  the  late  Rev.  T.  Reader  of  Taunton,  as  a  young  man^ 
liltte  known  in  the  religious  world,  but  not  dndescrvingmy  acijuain- 
ttintre.  He  possessed  popular  talents^  and  his  sermons  at  setting 
out  in  life,  were,  as  indeed  has  been  recently  remarked  to  me  Ipy 
others,  far  superior  to  what  they  have  been  for,  several  years  past. 
In  the  pulpit  and  the  patlour,  he  was  tolerably  free  from  that  dog- 
matrsm  and  bigotry,,  and  those  clerical  airs  for  which  he  is  now  so 
eminently  distinguished  ;*  not  was  he  then  the  priest  of  the  church. 

«^eehi8  pvnonontbe  application  ofthediis^ters  for  the  repeal  oS the  test 
act.    His  thaoksf  iying  sermon^   for  the  peace  of  Amieas  :— Ifis  charges  at  the 
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of  Ei^gland  h[i  his  exterior/as  ne  had  not  assumed  th«  goti'n  and  the 
cassock,  iaiidYreqXiastly  preached  whhl^iit  even  a  haudt^iMtif  .. 
aftc«  ike  vmmfiiHejimii  of  oimt  agquainlaac^  I  introdqeedjllm  i^  w^ 
fatQily»  Mfbere  he  W9^  received  witk  civiHiy  by  my  m^tll^r  iiikI  bre* 
th^,  und  witb  friead^h^  by  myself  and    my  sUters»     Ii>  the  courie 
of  f^  few  mouU)3  fce.  was  settled  as  pastor  attbe  Weigb-bouse,  aod 
about  the  same  time  pakl  hi$  addresses  to  my  eldest  sister,  by  whom 
t.hey  were   favourably  received.     This  event  was  sora.^what  une^^- 
pejited  by  my  mother,  my    brother,. and  myself;  and    strong  ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  match  by  the  two  former,  on  account  of 
A]r.  Clayto^n's  not  having  a  shilling  of  property  but  what  arose  from 
his  then  slender  income  as  a  preacher,  and  his  not  having  h^d  a  re^  . 
giilar^ducation  among  the  dissenters;  he  having  spent  part  oif  his,, 
minority  in  ^n  apothecary's  shop»   but  not  liking  his  situation,  was 
transplanted  to  an  hot-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's,  a  Welch 
'  college,  from  whence  Ije  was  shortly  sent  forth  to  labour , in  the  me* 
thodistical  vineyard.    The  great  difference  of  years  being  on  the 
wrong  side  (my.  sister  wjis  15  years,  older  than  her  reverend  lover^) 
fermed  an  additional  objection.     Here  my  friendship  for^y  sister 
and  Mr.  Clayton  exerted  itself.     After  giving  the   former   the  best 
advice  in  my  power,  respecting  her  own  line  of  cotiduct  in  the  affaii*, 
I  strenuously  combated  the  objections  of  my  mother  and  my  brother* 
I  slrgued^  that  Mr.  Clapton  was  a    man  whose   religions  sentiment* 
and  general  ch^iractcr  they  could  not  object  to;  that  my  sister  had 
long  since  arrived  at  that  age  when  she  badB  right  to  judge  for  hei^ 
self  in  an  affair  in  which  her  own  happiness  was  principally  concern* 
ed  ;  and  that  h^r  pr<}perty,  together  with  the  salary  of  Mr.  C.  were 
sufficient  to  render  them  comfortable.    All  difficulties  were  at  length 
sp  far  overcome,  •  that  the  marriage  took  place*' 

Tt)e  exercise  of  that  friendship  od  the  part  of  Mrv 
-Flowex^  which  concurred  to  render  the  amorous  Calvinial^ 
bappy  wilb  ib^  object  of  his  wish^s^  more  especially  a& 
she  poseeased  considerable  property^  otight^  one  sbduld 
thinks  to  ii»ve  secured  his  gratitude*  But  this  is  a  viiise^ 
which  is,  we  fear,  not  a  little  rare  anaong  the  godfy  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  this  gentleman  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  such  a  portion  of  it  as  would  much  dimini^bt 
the  scarcity*  Mr.  Flower  was,  it  se^ms,  in  bis  early  vdays^N 
iofected  with  that  spirit  of  pecuniary   speculation  whichU 


•rdinationof  his  son  John,  and  Georgje,  and  his  charge  ait  the  ordination- of  Mn 
Biiook«barik.  A  curious  circumstaace  attended  the  latter.  - '  The  preacher  in  bia 
nsual  dicUtorial  maimer,  reflected  on  some  of  bi^  brethren  fer  leaving  their 
'  flocks,  and  spending  their  time  a^  waterhig  places,  &c.  when,  alas  !  he  for  the 
m<ytngn^49rg<Hy  that  few,  d iwenting  .miniitfirg  had  madff  more  enrnmar  jawpts  than 
himself,  and  that  be  had  apologised  for  bis  present  hasty  effusion  by  informing  his 
4\idience,  that  he  had  only  been  abid  to  itady  it  on' his  jounwy  fMfi  Bath,  where 
%e  had  betnfvr  some  time  past!'  •    t-    . 


sdoioal  alwtjrv  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  thoise-  who  give^ 
tbemwlvet  up  to  tbe  dangerous  delusion.  Those  soon 
faecwie  wfMchcdly  poor  who  trusl  to  chauce.  to  render 
tlicim  €sorbkant)y  rich.  Mr.  Fioflr«r  bad  serious  reaaota 
tMtterty  to  repent  hrs  early  kidiscretion.  ^  By  cx^nlinoed 
Bpecolation  in  the  funds/  says  he,  '  at  ihe  close  o^'  the 
year  1783,  I  had  lost  the  whole  of  my  property.*  In  the 
course  of  Che  following  year,  however,  his  friends,  in  order 
to  rescue  him  from  the  adverse  circumstances  into  which  ^ 
his  ill*Fortune  had  thrown  bim,  proposed  raisinrg  a  sunt 
of  ntoaey  towards,  coniitiuing  him  in  th<e  partnership  of. 
tJ?e  howe  of  Anstit  and  Worstead  into  which  be  had 
entered  wi42h  considerably  prospects  of  advantage.  When 
application  on  this  subject  wa«  made  to  Mr.  Clayton, 
4bjB  dimne  brother-in-law  replied,  J  I  wUl  have  nothing 
to^  do  with  it,  i  v^ould  not  amtribute  a  ^lulling  were  it  to 
sate  him  from  a  jail.'  This  is  brotherly  love^  as  exhibited 
i&  the  tiew  houseiiold  of  faith. 

The  cold  and  austere  selfishness  of  the  9aint  did  nc^ 
iiow^er  so  far  overcome  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Flowed  as« 
to  m$ke  him  ibrget  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  claims 
of  family  affection.  He  thought  that  the  heart  of  the 
tvangtUcul  preacher  might  possibly  not  be  so  far  petri- 
fied as  to  be  past  all  softening.  He  wrote  therefore  to  . 
Mr.Claytonand  to  his  sisler,reminding  tTienf  of  theirformer 
friendship;  of  the  obligations  which  they  once  acknow- 
ledged that  they  owed  to  him  ;  of  the  improvemtnt  which 
he  had  made  of  his  sister* $  fortune  by  speculations  similar  to 
those  by  which- he  had  lost  his  own  ;  and  after  remon- 
strating on  tbe  attacks  which  had  been  mpst  unjustly 
made  upon  his  character,,  concluded  with  a  wish  thaj: 
family  differences  might  he  ^forgotten,  and  that,  at  least 
the  intimacy  of  ordinary   friendship  might  be  restored.    . 

*' To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer  written  in  tlie  highest  style  of 
prie&tly  insula  and  hypocrisy.     The  following  extract  will  be  a  suf-  ~ 
iicient  speciraeiu  *  A  due  regard,  to  the  sanctity  of  my  office  prevents 
me  from  holding  any  intercourse  with  you,  and  -I  therefore  peremp- 
torily forbid  you   entering  my  doors...  •  •  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  cease  to  pray  for  yoa,  both  iu  the  closet  and  in  my  j^amily, 
that  God  would  deliver  you    from  all  blindness^  and  hardness  of 
hearty  and  contempt  of  /us  w>rd  and  commandments*'    To  this  letter 
I  briefty  replied  in  substance  as  follows  :-«That  {  admitted  the. pita 
o/  <  sanctity  of  ofi^ce,'  as  it  was  indeed  the  best  he  could  make  ;  that 
it  had  bean  the  common  ajpology  of  priests,  in  all  ages  for  conducts 
abhorrent  to  every  other  species  of  >  sanctity  ;'  that  ^  was  duljf  sen^  ^ 
4ible  of  the  value  of  bis  prayers,  particularly  of  those  which  he  offer- 
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eil  up  for  tne  fr^ore  At>/awt7y,  servants,  friends,  &e«  itbattlie'besl 
vay  of  rendering  thfem  effectual  would  be  to  cfSpt  up  at  th^same  time, 
the  same  prayers  for  himself.  I  assured  bim»  that  however  I  might 
#ee1  or  lament  bis  iirfurious  treatment,  he  might  make  himself  per* 
fectly  easy  with  respect  to  any  intrusion  on  my  part,  for  that  mjr 
shadow  shouKl  never  darkens  his  doors,  until  his  prohibition  jihould 
lie  removed  in  «s  expliqit  t«rms  as  it  bad  been  enjoiped  ;  but  4bat 
whenever  be  discovered  a^  disposition  to  be  reconciled  ^  he  wouM 
$nd  a  corresponding  disposition  op  my  p«irt.  Thus  closed  my 
friendship  and  connectipn  with  my  brother  and  sister  Ciaytop.'  ^ 

The  statement  next. proceeds  to  detail  the  unprovoked 
and  infamous  calumny  .which  was  the  f^ubject  of  the  trial. 
For  tb^  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  .  Slauder  more  abominable,  mixed  up  with  malic^  , 
more  virulent^  was  perhaps  hardlj  ever  exhibited  to  the 
'  public.  The  letter  of  John  Clayton,  Jfunior,  writted  in 
tconsequence  of  an  application  made  to  him  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Fiower,  to  retract  the  unfounded  and  scandalous  re« 
.  port  which  he  had  so  busily  and  so  deliberately  circulated^ 
IS  9L  testimonial  of  the  puritanic  cant  of  tbie  writer,  whicbi 
can  hardly  be  exceeded  even  by  the  sect  to  wbich  he  be« 
Ipngs. 

JJackney^  Saturday  JfUrn^on,    JUJarci  5, 

Mt  PEA|1  VNCIE, 

*  As  I  understand  thi^t  you  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  me 
respecting  a  conversation,  which  Mr.  Flifiht  called  at  my  house  to 
engage  in  concerning  yoU|  1  jjus^  drop  tois  line  to  say,  that  jt  will 
afford  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  i|[i  Well-street,  when  yqu  come  to 
town. 

*  Accustomed  as  I  have  generally  been,  to  east  the  mantle  of  love 
over  the  characters  of  my  fellow  creatures,  instead  of  pointing 
against  them  the  arrows  of  invective  and  reproach,  I  shall  be  irufy 
sortyj  if  my.  compliance  with  an  inquiry  of  apparent  friendship 
were  to  prove  the  unjust  occasion  of  giving  your  feelings  the  fttgktesf 
toound.  But,  whenever  I  am  required«to  speak  the  truth,  to  you,*  or 
any  other  person,  I  hope  always  U>  be  ready  to  do  so,  with  decisibp, 
and  in  the  #pin^  of  meekness, 

y^ith  best  respects  to,  Mrs.  Flower, 

I  remain  yo^r  affectionate  nephew, 

John  CJ.AYT0N,  Junipr, 

Nothing;  can  be  more  disgusting  tbun  thus  to  behold 
the  sentimental  cant  of  philanthropy  m«ide  suhseryient  tc) 
the  worst  purposes  of  hypocrisy,  ^nd  falsehood.  That  i^ 
mab  slaould  express  himself  truly  $or/y  to.  inflict  the- slighu 
lest  wound/  whilst  he  is  secretly  in^ictin^  wounds  th^ 
bbst  deep  and  the  fuost  incpable^  an^  thf^t  bp  sliould  pr^* 
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Dm  ^  the  spirit  of  meeknat,*  >f  hile  he  is  labouriog  by  the 
mioet  atrocious  slanders  to  rob  one  of  bis  nearest  relativet 
of  his  reputation ;  all  this  is  very  nausealiog.  It  exhibits 
a  very  odious  spe<:tacle^  aiid  such  a^,  we  will  venture  to 
•ay,  exists  no   where   but  in  the  sanctuary  of  methodism'.  .' 

Mr.  Flower  has  certainly  laid  before  the  public  a 
statement  of  facts  which  must  impress  every  reader  with 
aentimeots  not  very  favourable  to  the  religious  character 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  most 
lively  indignation  and  the  deepest  abhorrence  oq  finding 
a  head  full  of  lexts^  a  tongue  voluble  with  devotion^, and  a 
lieart  corroded  with  rancour  and  bitterness. 

*  It  will  naturally  be  inquired/  says  Mr;  Flower,  f  wbai 
could  possibly  nave  been  the  motrves,  or  what  apology nGsa 
|>e  alleged  for  the  conduct  of  my  persecutors  j 

*  Witb  respect  to  my  reverend  brother  in  law,  *  he  says,*  who  diir» 
ing  the  space   of  nearly  6ne  half  of  my  life  has  proved  hrmselfto 
be  my  most  bitter  and  tnfeterate  enemy,  I  shall  leave  it  to  othets  t6 
determine,  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  his  malignant  di^posTttion  to» 
wards  mci  be  has  no)t  discovered  something  of  revenge  on  the  me«- 
mory  of  my  mother :  whether  the  calumny--*''^  That  I  had  reduced 
my  ipothe^  to  beggary,"  was  not  partly  suggiested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  her  uncourteous  language  to  him»whilst  paying  his  addresses 
10  my  sister,  shortly  after  }  had  introduced  him  lo  our  fafldily.  My 
sister,  I  perfectly  recollect,  one  day  .bitterly  complained  to  me  of  aa 
insult  which  her  lover  had  received  from  my  mother,  when  in  her 
contemptuous  indignation,  for  what  she  thought  his  presumption^she 
told  him,    ^  You  are  nothing  but  a  beggar!  *  On  my  remonstrate 
mg'  with  her,  she  gave  me  the  following  severe  repropf ; — '  I  tpll 
*  you,  Ben,  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of  worl^  of  it,  in  introdu- 
cing itiiAbtgiar  to  the  family.*      If  my  tnother  had  spoken  prophe- 
tically^ and  meant  that  I  bad  made» '  a  pretty  piece  of 'work  of 
it' for  nqr  own  happiness,'  she  could' not  have  uttered  a.  gt'eater 
truth.     I9  however,  argued  with  her  on  the  impropriety  of  holding 
so^h  language  to  Mr,  Clayton  in  future.     Although  I  was  sensible 
b^  had  nothing  but,  his  then  slender,  precarious,  prescbing  salary  to 
depen4  upon,  1  by  no  means  considered  poverty  in  itself,  as  disrepu* 
S#ble.     I  therefore  do  not  mean  it  as  any  refleciion  on  M  r»  €/s  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  when'  I  stale,  that  he  was  btprn  of  poor 
but  honest  parents,  who  together  with  himself,  i^nd  the  other  braq^ 
ches  of  the  familyawere,  compared  with  my  mother  in  every  stage  of 
her  liio^  in  a  state  of  '  beggary/      Persons  who  are    heirs  to  vasjt 
estates  may,  perhaps,  be  indulged  ia  that  licence  of  speech,  whic(;i 
represents  those  who  have  an  independent  income  of  onlif  3001. 
fk  ^'jcar,  as  io  |  comparative  state  of '  beggary  ^  -  but  f^r  persons  wj^ 
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never  liad  any  property  Ihey  could  c%U   theijr  own,  on  aiud4«^»  «J^ 
\alion,  to  ,  , 

^  Forget  thre  donghills  where  they  grf  w, 

^  And  think  themselves  the  Lord  knows  wbo,-«* 

affords  sad  proof  of  their  possessing  ^miQds   too  weak  to  l;iear  a 

sVte  of  afBuenQC.'  ^ 

'  ■  ■ 

It  is  the  calamity^  of  this  country  at  present  to  hav^  too 
tnany  of  this  unhappy  race.     It  13  a  race  that  has  increased, 
IB  increasing^  and  ought  to  be  diminished  :  and  every  thinking 
^an,  jwre  believe,  will  be  inclined  to  say  of  it,  as  Tillotson 
said  of  the  Athafiasian  creed,  '  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of 
It/    We  heartily  wish  this  statement   of  Mr.  Flower's  an 
icociensive  circulation.     It  is   of  great  importance  in  itself, 
and   highly   interesting    io  the   religious    coramnnity.     It    • 
illustrates  in  the   most  palpable  manner,  and  l>j  the  most 
'striking  example  the  genius  of  metbodism  ;  itabewsttbat 
this  foul  corruption    of  Christianity,  either  wilbera  or  vi^ 
j,ijiktesall  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  that  it.n^ifs  the 
growth  of  every  >irtue,  and  promotes  that  of  every  vipe; 
\}^Hi  for  all-  that  is  dignified,  res|^eetable,  kfnd,  fidd  emi-  . 
'  Able  in  the  mind  ^nd    heart  of    man,  it  encourages  the' 
most  despicable  meanness,   the  most  unblushing  falsehood^ 
^h'e  most  systematic  hypocrisy,  the  most  rapacious  se'Hisb*- 
tiess,  aad  the  most  unrelenting  hate.    This  is  the  constant 
^   operatioti   of  methodism,.  these  are  its  tendencies  ;  this  is 
'its  genius^   and  never  was  this  truth   more  cleajly  eluci=- 
dated  and  more  fot-cfibly  established,  than   in   the  prjesent 
performance.     The  conduct  of   Ihe  reverend   metbodisis, 
/whose  portraits  start  from  the  canvass  in  the   st^ti^meat 
of  Mr.  Flower,  is  only  a   specimen    of  the  virtue   that  is 
to  be  found  iu  (be  righteous     fraternity.     Ex  wo  disce 
omnes!  ^  .  - 

^  We  think  that  Mr.  Flower's  counsel  were  very  remiss 
io  not  laying  the  whole  of  his  cast  before  the  jury,  and 
in  Mrithbolding  many  facts  relative  to  the  godly  set  of  the  • 
Claytons,  which  would  have  proved  that  Mr.  Flower  hatl 
been  the  constant  object  6{  their  good-will  for  more  than 
.  twenty-years.  Had  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  cruelty  and 
falsehood  been  more  fully  developed,  the  plaintiff  would 
doubtless  have  received  larger  damages,  the  iniquity,  of  his 
enemies  would  have  appeared  in  Us  true  ligbt,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  would  not  have  been  represented 
to  imperEectly  and  so  unfavourably  in  the  newspapers., 


*  .         '  ■  ' 

Art.  VIIL— Ned  Bently  ;  a  Jiovel,  S  Fob.  By  J.  JmphUL 
Lpogqnao*  .  1908. 

IJED  B^ntly  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  p^rsou^et 
ivbo  rise  into  notice,  into  wealthy  an(}  into  a  gef^tl^man  of  no 
comoioB  accomplishments^  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  fortune^ 
and  the  n^alice  of  the  world.  In  f^pt,  this  novel  is  a  y^ty 
clo^e  imitation  of  Cumberland's  Henry,  witbont  its  wi| 
and  spri^htiiness,  and  of  Moore's  Edward^  ^ithont  the  good 
sense  and  elegance  of  that  composition. 

Ned  Bently  is  at  first  discovered  by  a  family, who  art 
Iravellipg  in  a  deep   snow.     He;  runs  after  the   carriage, 
'begs  an  alms,  which  he  receives,  and  departs  with  thanl^s* 
This  family,  wbicli   consists  of  a  Mr,  and. Mrs.   JVlordaot, 
and  their  two  lixtle  girls,  are  on  their   way  to  Stoney  Strut* 
ford,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  theff  n^ansion,  called 
Chankely   Housel    The   next  morning,  however,  Mr,  M. 
not  rising  very  early,  A^rs.  M.  and  her  little  daughters  take 
a  walk  before  breakfast,' and  on  proceeding  down  a   lane, 
where  four  roads  meet,  they  perceived  the  little  ragged  boy 
whpm  they  had  seen  begging  alms  the  evening  t^eforei  seated 
on  a  little  mound,  which  be  had  carefully  cleared  from,  the 
^now,  and  eating  a  cake.     Mrs.  M,  oa  questioning  him^ 
^bds   that  be  is  an  orphan,  who  has  run   away  from  the 
work-house,  ^  because  tb^  master  knocked  Him  about  so  ,*' 
that' he  was  without  a  hom«, .  and  depended  for .  support  on 
what  he  could  dp  for  a  poor  man,  whom  he  called  Thomas. 
He  said  that  T^homas  brought  liiqi  scraps  to  eat,  f^pd   that 
he  slept  with  the  hqcknci/,  in  the  stable.     The  artless  man* 
ner  in  which  this  account  of  himself  was  given.,  greatly  in- 
terested  the  good.  Mrs.  M.;  but  she  feels  ippre  sensibly 
'touched  by  his  forlorn  situation,  when,  in  asking  him  after 
Kis  mother,  he  tells  her  that  she  cut  her  throat,  and  that  she 
was  bujied  under  the  green  mound  on  which  be  sat.     Mrs. 
M»  and  her  children,  with  the  little  ragged  boy,   proceed  to 
the  barn,  a^i^  find  Thomas,  who  gives  the  same  account, 
in  a  lamentable   manner,  and  pities  the  poor  unfortunate 
mother's  fate*    M;s.  Mordant  therefore  determines  to  take 
Ned  with  her,  procures  him  clothes,  8cc.  ;  and,  as  her  hus- 
band, is  represcfU ted  as  being  not  a  little  surly,   she  is  per- 
plexed  how  to  introduce  the  subject;  but  that  geptlemaa 
^grumbling  most  opportunely,  qu  the  inattention  of  servants, 
and  saying  that  boys  were  mpre  tractable  than  men,  Mrs. 
M.  *  upon  this  hint,*  ventured  upon  her  story.     The  boy  is 
.  ci^jed  in>  and  Iiis  simple  and  sensibly  answ^r^s  yv'ith  his  fine. 
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open  countenancei  conclude  the  business^  and  be  proceed^ 
hehipd  the  chaise  hi  his  new  occupation  as  footman.  la 
the  dusV  of  the  evenings  as  tt)e  carriage  was  prot:eeding  up 
bilU  Ned  gets  down  to  walk>  in  order  to  warm  himself^  wbea 
meeting  some  boys,  who  annoy  him  with  snow  balls,  he  is 
detained  by  drubbing  one  of  them,  till  the  carriage  is  nearly 
out  of  sight.  After  much  e^rtion,  and  many  a  hard  strug«. 
gle  to  recover  it,  he  is  benighted,  and  loses  his  way  in  the 
snow.  After  straying  about,  and  following  the  dog  who 
belonged  to  his  ma^t<er,  he  discovers  a  cottage,  but  not  mak- 
ing any  body  hear,  be  gets  in  at  the  window,  and  warma 
himself  by  the  £ew  embers  that  remain  glowing  on  the 
hearth.  Not  finding  any  body  b^low,  he  creeps  up  staira^ 
and  perceives  two  bedQ  in  a  |-oom,  in  one  of  which  he  finda 
a  corpse  laid  out,  in  the  other  two^  children  asleep.  He  agaiti 
descends,  makes  up  the  fire^  allays  his  hunger  from  the 
cupboard,  and  falls  asleep  on  the  hearth.  Jtn  the  morning 
he  learns  from  the  children  that  their  mother  was  dead,  and 
their  father^one  out.  The  snow,-  which  continued  to  fall, 
was  even  with  the  windows,  and  he  found  himself  penned 

'   up  as  by  the  hand  of  fate.    As  there  was  plenty  of  provi- 
sion and  firing,  he  amuses  the  children,  and  makes  thedi  as 

.  comfortable  as  good  nature  and  his  forlorn  circumstances  will 
udmit.  |h  this  situation  he  remains  three  days,  the  snow 
continuing,  and  barricading  the  door  and  windows.  .  On  the 
fourth  day  a  thaw  comipenc^s,  when  the  last  wood  was 
put  on  the  fire,  and  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  rushlighil 

/  extinguished.    The  faithful   partner  of  his  distresses,  the 
dog  jFido,    gave  signs  by  barking,  of  the  approach    of 
human  being"^,  apd  soon  after,  the  father  of  the  family  ap- 
pears.    After  proper  acknowledgments,  he 'takes  hi$  depar^ 
ture,  with  Kdo  for  his  guide,  and  journeying  on  till  evening, 
finds   hicnself,  by  the  help  of  Fido*^  intelligence,   at  his 
master's  door.     Greatjoy  and  gladness  are  expressed  at  bis 
arrival,  and  as  he  proves  a  good  tad,  Mrs.  Mordant  and  her  ' 
daughters  instruct  him  to  write  and  read^  in  which  ouraa-'. 
Ihor  tells  us  that  he  proved  nn  apt  scholar..   Tb^  ne^ct  et^ 
plojt  of  this  very  wonderful  hero,  is  saving  his  master's  life 
Irom  the  band  of  one  of  his  servants,  which   he   performs 
in  so  e^^traordinary  a  manner,  that  we  must  leave  it  for  the 
perusal  of  tho^e  readers  who  love  the  impi'obable  and  t^e  . 
marvellous.  -  , 

Ked  proceeds  with  his  daily  labours,  but  he  improves  so 
rapicjly'in  his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,   he  h 
such  an  sldept^  as  to  he  able  to  lend  ^ome  instruction  to   bU 
teacbersi    |le  is.  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  very  aa«fffi|  ^ 
JB  argument  J  he  Js,  feefeides^^avcjry  €  xcellent  judge  in  drf^W^ 


ipgy  and  the  fine  arts.    When  he  arrives  at  this  bappy  age 
of  seventeen^  he  is  Uketi   from   l^is  servile  bapacit}'^  aQ4 

E laced  in  the  fEMSitly  more  as  a  eon  and  a  friend,  than  what , 
e  had  been.  In  this  situation  he  is  all  excellence  also;  , 
find  as  fats  gratitade  is  unboonded,  scare  his  tender  feeU 
4Dgs  increased  tqwards  the  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Helea 
Mordant^  and  Miss  Helen's  towards  Mr,  Ned,  However^ 
after  a  time^  Mr.  Mordant's  ears  ar^  assailed  by  stories^  (0 
the  prejudice  of  Ned,  by  those  kind  of  people  who  cannot 
Ibear  to  see  a  fellow  creature  do  well  in  the  wprld  ;  and  envjr 
^nd  malice  are  so  busy,  that  Mr.  Ned  is  sent  awajf  from  the 
house  to  seek  his  fortune  as  he  may.  He  goes  with  the 
blessings  of  the  female  part  of  the  fHmily,  and  the  friend*  . 
ship  of  a  Mr.  Pelham^  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Mordant^  who  ht4, 
<a)(^n  a  great  interest  jn  hte  welfare.  This  person,  however, 
Yie  does  not  see  before  he  leaves  Chankely.house«  Ned 
travels  fropi  one  place  to  anothcfi  and  in  a  village  meei^ 
with  a  Frenchman^  who  is  also  a  traveller.  Our  hem, 
being  perfectly  accomplished|  addresses  him  in  his  own  lan^" 
guage,  and  they  agree  to  travel  together,  when  the,  heat  of 
ibe  day  was  over,  '  In  the  evening  they  are  overtatceii  by  a 
tfaunderstorroi  and  benighted.  After  much  fatigue,  they 
^re  kindly  received  into  a  gentlemanfs  house^  Where  the^oUl 
^renchinan  is  put  to  bed,  and  Ned  is  introduced  to  the  fa^^ 
mtly  party,,  ambrtgst  whom  he  discovers  the  assassin  of  hi« 
former  mas^ter,  making  love  to  the  gentleman's  daughter, 
under  %h^  character  of  an  American  captnin,  Mr.  Ned 
0oon  jets  hiqi  understand  that  he  is  known,  aqd  compeis 
him  to  decamp. 

TheFrencUman^whosenafxie  is  De  Laurent^  is  seised  ^ith 
.^  fever,  and  dies,  leaving  two  letters  in  the  care  of* Ned,  one 
to  Theodore  Andertpn  at  Liverpool,  and  another,  to  lor4 
iPerrington.  Tb  Liverpool  therefore  our  hero  set*j  otfj  Chi 
bis  arrival  at  one  of  the  inns,  he  is  much  plens^  with  4 
voung  naval  officer,  whom  be  sees  embark  next  morriini^) 
and  when  top  late  he  finds  him  to  be  th&  Theodl)re  Andeftoq 
for  ^hgni  (he  letter  is  designed.  This  he  entrMsts  to  a  sailor 
^nd  hastens  jto  lord  Berrington's  with  thet>tber^  My  ioi>4 
is  so  strudk  with  Ned^s  figure  and  face,  that  be  not  only  ro^ 
ceives  him  politely,  but  ofier$  him  hh  patronage  and  protect 
Jion.  When  Ned  returns,  he  rpingles  with  others  in  a  coflf^e 
room,  where  the  members  arc  arguing  on  different  subjects; 
^his  sagacity  discovers  that  they  are  what  are  oalied  free^ 
thinkers.  He  offends  an  pflieer,  and  a  duel  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  the  officer  is  woonded  though  not  u»ortafly,  but  be 
yo^s  deadly  hatred  to  Ned,  lyhoraoon  after  disappears  in  a 
fray^  that  nq  one  can  §n4  oi)(.    Aq  Hdyerufiement  in  put  ta 
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the  paper;  wA  a  reward  olSEerad  for  his  discovery.  LDr4  6er* 
riogton  i«  indefatigabJe  in  hU  search^and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mordant  family,  with  Mr.  P^^Ih^m  arrive  at  Liverpool^  with 
a  view  of  coasting  to  Wales;  Mr.  Mordaub  is  coovinced  of 
hh  injustice  to  Ned,  and  anxious  for  ht»  discovery.     From 

,  a  letter,  which  after  a  time,  Ned  sends  to  lord  Berringtoiiy 
be  given  an  acicpunt  of  his  being  entrapped  by  an  Irishoiaiiy 
and  a  Dutch  sailor,  to  take  a  rosir  with  tnem  on  the  water  ; 
he  soon  found  that  tlieir  intention  was  to  put  bime^  board 
a  tender,  lying  at  a  little  distanee,  however  jie  contrives  t9 
force  the  oars  froni  them,  so  that  they  drivjs  away  at  jhf 
mercy  of  the  waves,  till  they  are  .picked  up  by  a  frigate,  oji 
.board  of  which  Ned  distinguishes  himself  in  a  very  gallant 
and  wonderful  manner. 

The  family  of  the  Mordants^^  and  lord   Berrington  ^ith 
whom  an  intimacy  is  formed,  remove  to  Brighton,  at  which 

'place,  Ned  makes  his  appearance,  and  has  the  goodlortuae 
to  rescue  his  beloved  Helen  from  losing  her  life   from  the 

"  bouse  taking  fire,  and  in  a'sitnation  in  which  she  was  almost 

A  past  hopes  of  any  j*elief.  He  is  of  course  revived  by  the 
faalily,  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude. 
Whilst  sitting  in  his  apartment,  he  is  visited  by  the  rustic 
Thomas  Pearly  who  was  the  friend  of  bis  childhood,  whea 
Mrs.  Mordant  found  him  and  took  him  under  her  protec- 

.'Uon  ;  and  from  him  he  learns  that'  the  woman  Who  was 
buried  in  ,the  crossways  was  not  his>  mother,  but  that  Mr. 
'  Pelbam  had  found  out  who  he  was.  This  Mr.  Pelham  is  un- 
fortunately takeu  'ill  on  the  road,  in  his  way  to  that  plac?, , 
and  dies.  However,  Mr.  Mordant  says  that  Mr.  Pelbam 
jn  his  dying. moments,  had  informed  him  by  letter,  that  in  a 
village  near  Southampton,  and  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fen* 
ton/'Ned  would  find  a  parent.  Ned  hastens  there  and  learns 
tbatlie  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  was  shipwrecked  off 
Portsmouth;  that  he  himself  Vas  rescued  by  a  yoUng  woman 
who  waa  walking  on  the  shore,  ^hat  the  child  having  some 

» costly  chainsiof  pearl  and  gold,  and  various  valuables  about  it, 
the  woman  in  order  to  secure  the  property  returned  to  her 
native  village  with  the  cMld,  whom  she  confessed  to  be  her 
own.     She   sold   part  of  the  valuables  and  kept  those  she, 

•  thought  might  lead  to  a  discovery.  The  parish  officers, 
finding  a  difficulty  in  making  her  ^wear  the  child,  sent  it  to 
the  workhouse  ;  and  shortly  after,  the  woinan  was  murder- 
ed by  a  man,  on  whom  she  threatened  to  father  the  child, 
and  she  is  left  iu  such  a  situation  as  excited  a  suspicion,  thai. 
'  she  bad  laid  violent  bands  on  herself.  Mr.  Feoton  added 
that  Ned's  mother  was  liviiig  uoder  bis  coof^  but  in  a  state 
of  derangement. 
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Tbii  deran^etneDt  soon  diMppears  at  the  sight  of  Ned. 
He  settles  eVery  ibing  to  the  entire  salist'aetioo  of  all  parties.  ~ 
and  Mr.  Mordant  kiodly  taking  it  in  his  head  to  die  one  Say^ 
Med  toafTies  his  beloved  HeUo^  and  take's  possefsion  of  Mr. 
Pelham's  house,  who  was  the  brother  of  his  mother ;  and  ac- 
cordiog  to  all  novels^  good,  bad  and  tndtfferentj  fortune,  faap« 

Sitiess;  and  all  otbergood  thiogs^are  dispensed  in  abundance, 
list  Mary  Mordant  marries  Theodore  Andertoo,  'The^  as- 
sassin becomes  a  great  penitent,  and  marries  the  lady  at 
whose  house  Ned  had  found  him,  and  which  he  had  caused 
him  abruptly  to  leave.    < 

.The  improbability  of  this  story  is  very  glaring,  and  we  see. . 

not  what    good   tne  perusal  H^an    produce.      Ned  Bently 

is  made  a  prodigy  of  excellence.     His  intellectual  and  moral 

properties  seem  to  arrive  at  maturity,  without  culture ;  or  in 

circumstances  in  which}  if  they  were  real,  little  culture  coiild 

be  practised. ,   We  do  not  like  to  have  probability  oulrased 

io  any  fiction,  but  least  of  all  to  encourage  the  belief,  that 

knowledge  and  virtue  are  products  of  spontaneous  growth^ 

^  or  of  easy,  and  fortuitous   acquisition.    The   adventures  of 

'Ned  Bently,  may  make  any  poor  lad  who  happens  io  read 

them,  dissatisfied  that  he   is  not  so  fortunate ;    but  what 

good  impression  are  they  likely  to  make?  what  contented- 

ness  with  one'^  lot,  which  is. the  essence  of  happiness,  are 

tbej  likely  to  produce  ?  To  reader  the  hopes  sanguine  is  only 

to  increase  the  chance  and  to  aggravate  the  bitteruess  of 

disappointment.    The.  youth  who  fills  his  mindwith  these 

ficti.tio4is  .adventures^  will  only  be  less  qualified  to  appre« 

ciate  the  sad  realities  of  life,  to  contend  with  difficulties,  to 

beaf  up  .againsf  the  often  ^probable,  and  alwaya  possible, 

pressure  of  poverty  and  woe. 

The  episodes  io  this  novel  add  nothing  to  its  interest ;  ma- 
iiy  of  Ihe  refieciions,  though  affectedly  profound  in  the  ex- 
pression are  really  shallow  in  the  sense.  The  work  may  ior 
d^d,  clod  no  doubt  will,  be  read  with  complacency  by  the 
lovers  of  novels,  who  gorge  down  every  tbmgofthe  kind  that 
comes  in  their  way.  No  inventive  genius  is  displayed  in  the 
•tory.  The  subject  itself  is  trite,  and  other  writers-  have  almost 
exhausted  the  power  of  new  combinations.  Some  of  the 
'  characters  are  however  well  drawn,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Mordant#who  is  indeed  only  an  individual  of  a  species  not' 
very  nocommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham.  The  Miss 
Mordants  exhibit  as  usual  a  contrast  of  liveliness  and  gravity, 
but  the  difference  is  judiciously  preserved,  add  w&have  also 
to  thanrkMr.  Amphlet  for  that  strict  and  scrupulous  delicacy 
to  which  he  uniformly  adheres  io  his  love  scenes. 
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AbtI  lX.~T%e  Tall  of  Camkria,   a   Potm*    B^   JcitpK 

Cottle*  e  Volu  I2mu«  8«.     Longmsto*     1808* 

UNDETERRED  by  the  fa«;e  of  th^  greatel^t  and  best  of 
Bnglisb  monarchs.  whose  poetical  existeoce  is  adw  almqst 
forgotten,  Mr.  Cottle  has  ventured  into  the  world  with  . 
another  epic>  aboui  the  twenty-seventh'((upon  a  rttdecom* 
pa  tat  ion)  which  this  heroic  age  hfisalready  produce^.  Wbe* 
tber  the  design  of  it  was  iirst  formed  at  that  fanious  tea-^ 
drinking  in  the  west  of  England, 

•  Of  which  all  Europe  rings/ 

we  are  unable  to  state  with  precisioo ;  and  can  only  say  that 
we  have  perused  the  whole  twenty-five  cantos  with  the  most 
patnfol  attention^  and  shall  faithfully  discharge  our  duty  by 
coknmnntcating  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  on^otif 
minds  by  the  perusal. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mr»  Cottle  for  this  heroic  effort  of 
bis  muse  is  in  itself  sufficiently  poetical— the  last  Campaign  ' 
of  Edward  the  First  against  Llewellyn,  the  death  or  that  ^ 
prince,  and  the  final  subjiigation  of  his  warlike  Nation.    It 
,  was  certainly  very  possible,    in  favour  of  such  a  theme,  to 
liave  excited  the  warmest  and  most  virtuous  feelings  of  the 
soul,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  detestation  of  oppression,  and 
every  varietv  of  interest  tbat  indignation,  pity,  reverence> 
and  fear,  are  jointly  or  severally  capable  of  inspiring.     The 

,  principal,  perhaps  the  only  material  objection  to  the  design, 
is  that  the  interest  so  excited  nidst  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  natural  prejudices  as  Enelisbmen  in  favour  of  ouf 
country.  It  is  true  that  Homer  mmself,  in  celebrating  the 
most  important  conquest  atchieved  by  the  united  valour  of 

-    hi^  own  national  heroes,  has  in  like  manner  sung  the  triulfUph 
9f  fierce  and  unprincipled  aggirtssion  over  virtue  and  patrio- 
tism ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Homer  sung  to  *atii  . 
age  barbarods  in  comparison    with   our  own,  to  a  people' 
with  whom  the  praise  of  successful  valour  was  the  higheife 
And  most  variable  theme,  llie  mild  and  domestic  virtues  of 
Hector  were  (like  good  vvork^  among  the  methodists)  mercf* 
•  filthy  rags,'  in  comparison  with  the  savage  and  unconqner. 
able  force  of  Achilles.     But,  among  us,  the  case  is  very  dif-* 
ferent.     Oar  ^uperipr  refinement  teaches  us  to  feel  for  th^' 
defender  of  Troy  all   the  genuiner  enthusiasm  of  love  and 
pity;  while  the  immortal  son  of  Thetis  excites  sometimes 
pur  admiration  and  sometimes  our  terror^  t)ut  never  our  af- 
fection^or  our  sympathy. 
Mr.  Cottfe  seems  io  have  been  aware  ai  this  difBbuIty^ 
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(irOttlci  it  hlEid  •perated  so  as  to  discourage  him  altogether, 
ft-om  the  proseeation  of  the,  task  he  had  undertakeD  !>    and 
io  order  to  surmount  itj,  he  has  adopted  a  course^  than  which 
tK>ne  could  have  been  conceived  oiore  destructive  of  all  in« 
t^st  and ,  attraction.  Llewellyn  must  necessarily  be^  like 
Hector^the  affecitionatebfotberythe  fond  husband >tbe  accom""^ 
plished  soldier^  the  ardent  and  intrepid  lover  of  his  country. 
According  to  modern  feelings  therefore^it  would  seemthat  be 
ipust  be  the  hero  of  the  piece^  and  that  ail  our  interest  must 
rest  exclusively  with  him  and  follow  his  fortunes.  But^  as  it 
w^uld  be  sinning  against  all  rule  to  write  a  national  poem  in 
which  the  reader's  passions  are  to  be  enlisted  on  tiiie  side  op* 
posed  to  bis  own  nation^  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  some 
mode  of  setting  the  character    of  Edward  yet  higher  than 
that  of  the  prince  whom  he  subdues,  or  at  least  to  balance, 
ibe  interest  between  them  ;  neither  of  which^  it  is  obvious^ 
can  be  done  by  making  an  Achilles  of  him ;  and  Mr.  Cottle 
has  been  able  to  find  no  other  means  of  accombliishiog  the  \ 
object  so  good  as  making  the  king  of  Englana   the  direct 
counterpart  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  every  respect.     He 
also  must  be  an  affectionate  husband,  a  fond  father,  a  warm 
friend^  an  able  soldier,  and  a   zealouis  patriot.    The  entire 
and  utter  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  profligate  ambition  , 
with  public  spirit,  of  the  objects  of  honour  and  reverence- 
with  those  of  abhorrence  and  hatred,  wbi^h  this  most  ab« 
surd  compromise  necessarily  introduces  into,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  poem;  may  be  easily  conceived^  and  yet  hardly 
to  the  fair  extent  in  which  it  exists,  unless  by  him  who  has 
taken  the  thankless  pains  of  reading  the  whole  work.     But 
ifthe  moral  effec^tis  so  grossly  objectionable,  yet  more  so  . 
is  the  poetical  consequence ;  since  it  is  evident  Uiat  all  con- 
trast and  orieinality  of  character  must  be  utterly  destroy^d^ 
and  that  to  the  vain  attempt  of  balancing  the  interest  of  the 
poem;  every  shadow  of  interest  is  irremediably  sacrificed, 
if  any  circumstance  can  make  the  absurdity   of  this  most 
contemptible  plan  still  more  manifest,  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
'balancing  system  on  the  minor  characters  of  the  piece.     la 
the  middle  of  tb^  canvas  sit  Edward  and  Llewellyn  like  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford,  so  well  matched  thatit  is  impossible 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Next  these,  on  either  side,  stand 
the  gentle  and   virtuous .  and  ^beadtiful  queen  Eleanor  of 
England,  and  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  and  gentle  lady  Elea- 
nor.de  Montfprd.     That  ve.ry  worthy   knight,  the^arl  of   , 
Warwick,  pairs  off  behind  them   with    that  other  equally 
worthy  knight,  Ed  wall  the  Welshman  ;  while  in  front  my 
lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  walks  a   dlow  minuet  with 
Jtljrarch  the  chief  of  the  bards.    Of  the  very  few  single 
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Bgnres  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  picture^  the 
most  prominent  are  tbo^e  of  prince  David,  which  fppeais 
to  be  skci€hcd  wijth  more  truth  and  feeling  th^n  any  otbec 
in-the  piece,. and^^f  earl  Talbot,  whose  character  exhibits 
neitberjudgment,  nor  taste,  nor  humt>ur,  though  it  se«nis  i#^ 
tended  to  bear  evidence  to  all  the  three.    - 

So  much  for  the  dramatis  personaa,  v^l^ich  are  so  inti-^ 
hiately  connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  poem  that  •, 
it  becomes  very  unnecessary  to  waste  much  time  in  unfold- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  plot.  The  scene  opens  with  the 
approach  of  Edward  at  the  head  of  bis  forces  -to  Chester. 
The  principal  actors  are  soon  upon  their  legs,  and  indeed 
there  il  no  lack  qf  argument  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  poem,  every  individual  character  being  as  y^elf  skilled- 
in  the  mysteryof  debating  as  if  be  had  been  regularly  brought 
up  at  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  academical  society  in 
Bell-yard.  Edward,  with  all  the  true  philanthropy  of  &  Na- 
poleon, soon  states  his  opinion  that  it  is  evidently  for  the 
interests  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  general  pacifi* 
cation  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  be  united  under 

.  one  governmenc :  the  barons  readily  concur  in  the  opinioa 
of  the  sovereign,and  prepare  without  loss  of  time  to  aid  hinl 
by  the  sword  in  the  execution  of  bis  pacific  purpose,  when 
the  good  old  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without,^  as  it  ap- 
pears, having  any  reason  whatever  to  hope  a  favourable  re- 
sult from  his  negotiation,  implores  and  obtains  leave  (for  the 
sake  of  form)  to  go  and  discuss  the  points  in  dispute  with 
Llewellyn  preirious  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  palaver  at  Chester  being^bappily  concluded,  we  are  next 
^presented  with  specimens  of  eloqncfticeon  the  other  side  tlie 
mountains;  and  (to  our  shame   be  it  spoken)  the  WelcAl- 

*  lords  seem  to  talk  full  as  goqd  English  as  ourselves,  and  ra* 
tber  belter  sense.  The  worthy  Archbishop  discoursed  about 
peace  and  charity  for  three  good  hours'  without  making  the 
leastimpression,  and  returns,  tlie  bearer  of  no  very  conctli* 
atory  messtfge ;  and  so  the  war  begins. 


(jirlr  Want  of  ^paca obliges  us  to  break  ofl  tb^s  article  abruptly  ; 
biu  we  shall  concludeit  in  our  ueM«  \  ' 
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RELIGION.  . 

Art,  je.'^Thoughtt  on  Prophecy:  parlicutart^  as  connected  wiih 
the  pretent  Timet  i  tupported  bjf  History.  By  G.  -B>  ffioan.  8ra. 
longman. 

WE  have  long  been  tiaubtful  respecting  the  propriety  of  applying 
the  imagery  of  scriptural  prophecy^  to  the  events  of  modern, times. 
If  any  thing  could  confirm  us  in  this  doubt,  it  would  be  the  endless 
discordancy  of  the  applications.     Hardly  two  persons  agree  in  the 
fitness  of  thesame  interpretation.     Hence  we  see  ieither  that  there 
It  nothing  dear  and  definite  in  th^  prophecies  themselres  ;  o^   that 
there  is  something  very  perverse  and  visionary  in  the   mind  of  the 
ifiterpretera.     The  present  writer  is  not  less  faiiciful   than  his  pre- 
decessors.    The  poor  pope,. who  formerly  stalked   like, a  ^host 
before  the  eyes  of  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  seems  lately  to  have 
Tesigoed  his  place  in  the  brains  of  these  prophetic  visionaries,'^  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Mr.  Hioan  imagines  Bonuparto  to  be  very 
aptly  described  in  the  beast ^  and  the  man  of  sin.      And    by  Grae* 
cising)  (if  we  may  so  tall  it)  his  name  \nio  BmUMfmi,  with  inge- 
nuity most  profound^and  philology  most  marvcfllous,he  makes  it  givr 
out,  according  to  the  arithmetical  signs  of  the  letters,  the  number 
666,  or  the  number  of  the  beast;    The  author    draws  ,a  parallel, 
tetween  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Bonaparte  ;  and  he  makes  th« 
former  a  type  of  the  latter.     Bonaparte  is  accordingly   typified  m 
the  litth  ^om  mentioned  in  Daniel.     Mr.  Hioan  is  at  ceusiderabhi 
IMiins  to  fr&oe  all  these  points.     This  we  have  no  doubt,  that  he 
does  verj^  satisfactorily  to  his  own   mind.     The  Author,  who   can 
see  Bonaparte  very  distinctly  in  the  aforesaid  horn^  has  a  very  clear 
view  of  him  in  the  person  of  the  second  beast,  which   makes  such  a 
formidable .  appearance   in  Rev.  xiii.     The  following  e.spressions 
which  are  used  in  th^  apocalypse,  of  this  second  1>east,  are  very 
stlgatHmdy  rektred,  by*Mr.  Hioan  to  the  embargo,  -which  Bona- 
parte has  laid  on  the  commerce  of  the  continent.     **  He  ceruses  aHL 
both  small  and  great j  rick  and  poor,  free  anfl  bond  to  receive  a  mark  ' 
in  their  right  hand  and  in  their  forghead.  And  that  no  man  might  buy 
or  selif  save  he  that  had  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  heast^  or  tit 
number  of  his  name/'  Rev.  xiii.     In   this  description,    the  author 
traces  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  decrees  which  Bonaparte  issued 
at  Berlin  and  Milan.     But  he  forgot  that  the  words  have,  at  least, 
as  close  an  analogy  to  the   English  orders  in  council,  or  to  the 
American  embargo.  The  author  imagines,  p.  SI 8,  that  Bonaparte.   , 
will  abolish  the  popes,  and   establish  himself  in  their  plnce.   When 
this  event  comes  to  pass,  Mr.  Hioan  informs  us,  that  the^  fourtk  , 
verse  of  c.  ii.  2  Thess.  will   ••  receive  a  striking  accomplishment .'' 
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We  have  no  iitne  to  consider  the  details  into  w^rch  the  author 
enters  to  demonstrate  Bonaparte  to  be  the  ^^man  of  sin'^  '.Oor 
patience  is  CKbausted  ;  and  the  stock  is  not  likely  to  be  replehished 
by  our  credulity  .  We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  Mr.  Hioan  as  to  sup- 
pose that  he  wtote  this  book  to  ridicule  the  prophecies^  as  well  as 
those  who  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  btit  if  he  had  actually  endea-*  ' 
voured  to  do  this,  he  could  hardly  haVe  done  it  more  effectually 
than  in  the  present  performahce. 

AaT.  11.  Scripture  made  etuy  in  familiar  Jnntert  to  fft#  eateeheHcat 
quettiofit  of  a  learned  Divine.  FariheUee  of  Schools^  ty  Mr$,  Eve§^ 
Clffbrd  Place^  Herefordshire,  '  Knot  and  Loyd^      Burmiogham*  18(M* 

MRS.  EVES  18^  we  have  no  doubt«  a  diligent  and  well  meaning 
school-mistress ;  and,  though  we  do  not  approve  some  of  her  theo- 
1  ogical  tenets,  we  hope  that  Her  endeavours  to  promc^te  scriptural 
knowledge  will  be  attended  with  success. 

POLITICS. 

AkTAi'-^OntheCausesof  our  late  JUiiiUirjf  and  POkieui  Diiaiter$f  wHk 
some  HinUf or  preventing  their  BeeurreneetSvo^it,    Triphook.  1808. ' 

WE  read  this  essay  on  its  original  appearance,  in  some  numbers 
.of  that  excellent  newspaper,  <^  Ttme^;  but,  on  iba  first  perusal, 
it  by  no  means  struck  us  as  the  product  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive mind*  A  second  perusal  has  rather  strengthened  than  obli- 
terated our  first  impressions*  The  intellectual  ability  of  the  author, 
who  ever  he  may  be,'  never  rises  above  the  line  of  mediocrity.  Th« 
object  of  his  endeavours  is  to  prove,  that  the  saly^ition  of  the 
country,  can  be  effected  only  by  *  a  rtsponnbh  administration^ 
composed  of  ^njefficient  prime  minister^  and  of  subordinate  mem- 
bers, wiaAtmoiM  among  themselves,  and  equally  responsible  to  their 
countrjffor  all  their  public  acts,*'  The  author/does  not  seem  to  affix 
any  very  definite  idea  to  the  words  responsible  and  responsibility j 
which  he  recommends  as  the  panacea  of  the  nafiotia)  calamities.  In. 
liis  seal  for  a  responsible  administration, he  forgets  to  tell  us  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  responsible.  For  responsibility  supposes  a  power  of  call- 
ing to  account,  and  if  guilty,  of  punishing  the  responsible  delin^ 
quent.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  British  constitution^  to  whom 
are  the  efficient  prime  minister^  and  hi^  stibordinates  in  office  to  be 

;  responsible  f  The  author  will  perhaps  say,  to  parliament.  But 
has  not  the  prime  minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  whether  efficient 
or  inefficient^  a  constant  majority  in  parliament?  How  then  can 
aay  minister  be  truly  said  to  ^be  rfisponsiUe  to  a  parliament,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  will  ?    To 

.  say  that  a  prime  minister  is  rr^unsi6/e  to  a  parliament,  over  the 
'mass  of  which  he  can  exercise  an  irresistible  controul,  is  only  to 
■ay  that  a  responsible  prime-*  minister,  is  responsible  to  hieaself, 
iifhich  is'to  say^  that  he  is  placed  above  all  responsibility.     Beforo 


IUs>4«ai6r  tslked  9|^  imck  of  a  rHpmdbk  tdmtmstratton,  h4 
should  iini  Inive  deVisH  tiM  mfint  of  rendering  it  nut  nominally^ 
but  retdfy  respaiiiikle^  by  bucb'a  reform  in  the.  house  of  Commoiif, 
as  wDald  prevent  the  MnUter  of  the  day,  whatever  may  be  his  igao^ 
raiice,  his  imbecility*  or  his  profligacy  v    from   being  sopporti^d  by 
n  blind  and  Mibmissive  majority^     Instead  of  talking  of  the  qualifi-* 
cations  of  an  tfficUnt  prime  minister^  the  author  should   bavb 
descanted  on  the  use  of  an  efficient,  that  is,  an  upright,  and   disin* 
iterested  house  of  comaions.    Such  a  house  of  commons  would  be 
a  suflicient    protectipn  to.  the.  people  against  a  weak  and  vicious 
'  tnittisiter;  but  even  the  most  able  and  upright  minister  could   ren» 
der  little  essential  service  to  his  country,  while  one  .of  his  principal ' 
studies,  in  order  to  keep  his  seat,  roust  be  to  satisfy  the  cravings  dC 
a  venal   parliament.     The  eficient  prime  minister^   whom  '  thitf 
author  would  recommeiid,  and  whom  his  pamphlet  seems  designed 
to  pane^nse,  as  the  sSifiw,   that  is  to  save   the    country^  is  tha 
Marquis  Wellesley.  .  1-hut  the  marquis  would    make-  an  efititnt 
minister^  we  have  littie  doubt ;    but  the  term  efficient  may  be  used 
hi  a  bad  sense  as  well  ai;  a  got  id  t  and  though  we  by  no  means     / 
doubt  the  abilities  of  the  marquis*  yet  we  do    not'  think  (hat  the 
^despotic  power  yufhi^h  be  exercised  in .  India-,-  and  the  habits  .of 
Asiatic  splendor  and   magnificence   in   which  he  indulged y  hava 
rendered  him  very  admirably  qualified  for  the  situation  of  a  primA 
minister  in  a  free  country. 

Art.  IS.'^The  S^ianetqfM  Speetk^  wMth  &lifrhi  t6  hkvt  heen  iptken  im 
cerU^  A99embb^  «/foi»  tkii  M9Uim  madie  by  the  Right  Hon*  BeM^ 
Graitan  9n  th§  UA  rfMffif*  1308«  IImI  lAe  PlUion  from  the  Rowuu^ 
CutkoUcs  if  Ireland  should  be  rtf  erred  to  a  CommHUe  of  the  whole  Bou$e$ 
with  supplementary  JVotes  on  the  Idolatry  ,qf  .the  Romieh  Chureh  t  lA^ 
Proeeedinfcs  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Royal  Popish  College  at  Magr' 
^ooth^nd  the  reported  Speech  Of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  ofMorwich^ 
fn  the  Bouse  ofLords^  in  the  year  1808,  in  support^  the  Petition  ifthm 
iHsk  Jtommn  Catholics,    is.    8#o.    John  Joseph  Stofckdiile.  1809. 

THIS  speech  is  not  enlivened  with  a  sufficiency  of  wit  or  argument 
to  counteract  the  ihfluence  of  its  narcotic  powers,  which  inclined  iis 
Very  forcibly  to  somnolency  durihgth^pel-usttl;  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  spoken  in  the  senate  with  a  gravity  suited  to  '  the  dullness  of 
the  compositiony  woUtd  have  s^t  the  benches  of  St.  Stephen's  iii   a 

■  f snare.  The  inuejndoes  which  the  author  throws  out  in  one 
of  his  notes^  which  are  of  apiiece  with  his  text,  on  the  Bishop  o£ 
Norwich,  are.  perfectly  cohtemjptiblte. 

Art.  \^.-^An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  oppose  Ike  Conversum^ffihe 
ffindus  of  Indid  to  Christianity^  and  render  the  Jttempt  to  accomplish  H 
extr^ely  hazardous  to  the  Interests  of  the  East  India  Company^  and 
1keJfaHon\  and  Uf  the  personal  Safety  of  Fnglishfhen  in  India^  par* 
Hcmlmrlg  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company.  Addressed  to  the  Botders  0/ 
Mast  India  Stock  s  anddedirsted  to  the  Pretident  of  the  Board  of  Com* 

.  mitsianersfor  the  Jlffairs  if  India*  By  a  Proprietor  qf  Eaot  India  Stadt^ 
Bro.    Cadell.  i809. 

l^HIS  temperste  and  sensible  pampblct  is  highly  desiervjng  th^Htt** 
tentionpfthose  who  think  that    the  conVcmon  of  the  IttsdAs  td 

H  «  • 


C:im8tianii]ritfts%fftbr]>racttc8bleeDietpviz6»    TW  ktRlf^  gttH 
»  clear  and  satisfiactnry  stotementirf  the  dilSku! ties  wliiHi ;'ilitp<!()e 
the  attempt,  and  whtbh  aeeoi  to  be  insttp^rablfe^  i«biie-tbb  kissibli-^ 
ai^  can  employ  an^  human  tiinm$.    W^  lem  ifl  to  ek«»lnkeWM  Co 
•stimate .  \hh  piobalkility  of  miraculous  assiitaiioe.    Thdse,  Who  are 
•Q  ifealout  for  8ciN|in{p  raitslonanes  among  the^Himi^^  4d  hot  d^eto  tb 
^rerotrober  that  their  religipn  is  invorpori^ted  t^vith  th^ir  juH^phi*' 
dence;  aiid  that  their  religioas  opi0f6n1»  could  not  be  «radkftted, 
wtthgut  a  total  subversion  of  the  social  and  pdifidsl  tms,  bj^  whkb 
dtey  hafie  been  held  together,  for  tbi  spboe  of  at  \^H  3000  y'^am 
Their  eiVtl  distiitctions  ihiemselves  are  a  branchy  whkh^^ rings  fVoni 
the  trunh  of  their  religiotB  institiiiions*    The  diBtinctibti  of  eatt^  i» 
Ihe  basis  of  theik"  political  existence;  but  it  is,  at  the  Bame'time^ 
identified  with  their  theological  ctiied,'  Opinibns^  as  fal*  as  they 
tre  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  mi^,  on  a  rational  confatAtion^ 
be  rdinqiusbcd  with  almost  as  much  fadii^  by  the  liindA  as  thb 
EurofieaD  ;  but  opinions^  connected  with  «otial  and  politiclil  habi« 
iudas^  obligations,  rank  aiod  priTiieges^wili  liotlle  readily  abandonedv 
There  are  certain  tenets  which  the  most^ealousH^igioiifMs  of  this/ 
country  might,  without  much  force  of  argumeift  or  persuaiien,  be 
fodiiccd  to  ibregp)  but  with  whkfa  they  would  not  part,  except  iri^ 
Ifattr  UVesyiif  their  relieation  were  iocolrporaued'with  the  posseision  of 
hoBoun  a4id  emolvmenta,  Ivlth  t!h«  i^dti^genc^  of    appetite,  the 
forms  of  precedence^  or  the  varied  grati&cattons  of  sensuality  and 
prides     Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  nobles,  t^  senat^ 
the  btshopi,  the  derfy,  the  jiidgei,&e.  ^nc  to  give  np  the  rank  which 
tliey  hoM  in  soicieiy\,  and  id  smk  int)o  the.ievel  of  the  plebeiai^  mass  ? 
fUiC  yet  this  is  wha<  our  wise  nrissionaries  require  of  the  Hindus, 
^ett  tbiey  exht)rtih«m  to  renounce  thdr  theological  rites  and  opi- 
nions, uhich  form  a  prominent  part  of  their  sociu  and  political  ex* 
Sstence.  The  division  of  the  people  into  CAstsis  not  dear  to  the  Hindos 
merely  us  a  religious  institution,.  h«t  aa  tha  pledge  and    the  title- 
deed  of  their  cm/  rights.    Their  civil  iaw  is   an  essential  part  of 
their  religious  code*    The  missionaries,  therefore,  who  are  attempt'^ 
ing  to  abolish  the  last,  are  virtually  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
first.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  and  indeed  injustice  of  such 
an  attempt.     The  Brahmins  might  with  as  much  plausibility  a^i«i 
a  Aepiitation  from  India,  not.only  to  reasonus  out  of  our  Christianity, 
hut  to  incite  us  to  co-operate  with  them  in    subveitipg  the.  whole 
&bric  of  the  British  constitution.    The  missionaries,  whom  wehavc 
sent  to  India,  are  not  merely  theological,  but  political  innovators. 
'  iTherr  object  is  to  annlihiUte  not  only  the  religious  but  the  civil  po-' 
lii:y  of  the  ^indC^s;  for  they  are  both  united.      Both  constitute 
only  one  antient  establishment ;  and  both  must  stand,  or  fall  toge« 
•  ther.     Hence  the  effrontery  and  impudence  of  the  missionaries  are 
placed  in  a  more  glaring  light.    Their  attempt,   if  it  succeeded, 
M&uld  rtDoIuSomse  aU  InoUaf  *bixt  rf  it  do  notsi^cceed,   it  must, 
if  unfortunately  persisted  in,  be  fatal  to  the  British  interests  iia  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 
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iMF.  i  5.''^09m9  mid  I}Nm$lfiiim9fiom  ike  minmrGrUk  PoeU  a^  •Uitn; . 

wrUUn  chiefs  betifi^mjhe^^gis  often  and  nxUtn.  JhfaLady,  JDff^eU^ 

.  Ity  permUnoft  $o  her  0py.€2  Pighnen  the  Princess  efft^aUt,  1  Smo.Long* 


THE  pie5es  which  CQumoie  t|iis  cpll^etion  Are  mi  tjo  hav^  been 
wcJtten  between  the  age  ofdeven  and  sixteen,  in  ihe  hours  of  lei* 
•ure  allowed  by  a  domestic  education.  But  tbe  tc^nslations  er 
imitations  of  the.  minor  Greek  poeti,  which  forma  large  part  of  the 
present  work,  are  safd  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  sxiU  earlier 
period.  The.  Volume  opens  with  46  select  odes  of  AnAcreon*  which 
were  translated  or  imitated  between  (ejn  and  thirteen  years  pf  age. 
Few  persons  exi^ibit  such  early  proficiency  of  cla^ical  erudition. 
The  defects  which  occur  in  thate  translations^  may  be  readily 
pardoned ;  but  the  taste.and  literature  which  tb«y  display^  deserve 
ample  praiee.  We  wiU' select  One  of  (he  translutioas  from  Ana^ 
creon,  as  a  specln^en  of  the  work  ;    and   we   shall  add  a  wish, 

Zhich  is  not  likely  to  b^realvfiJIiihAt  the  study  of  ^he  fixe^]^  and 
atin  authors  constitute'd,  as  in  the^3ays  of  £li9abeth«  a  piart  of  thp 
•ducationof  females  in  the  superior  ranki  of  life* 

Cde  5.  . 

7JIX   ^OSS. 

*  Bri^t  bring  the  roei  from  Cupidli  dtrioe, 
Its  tender  foliage  bathed  in  wine^ 

.  With  liberal  dustai^  wreathe  ; 
Now  fill  the  bowl,  let  mirth  abound^ 
:  .Thoiofe  shall  clasp  oureempletirouad  ^  ' 

And  rieher  iaocftse  breathe« 

*  O  Itosa  I  Ittxiniant  queeax>f  flow'cs, 
O  Rose!  delight  of. heavenly  bo]yv'r»y 

Vnrivaird  care  of  spring  ! 
Witi  ihee.the  Paphian  god  entwines, 
His  golden  tresses  ere  he  joins  . 
^       ^  The  graces'  frolic  ring. 

*  Mine  too  adorn,  and,  while  I  sing, 

Yon  ample-'bosom'd  virgin  bring,  ' 

With  rosy  garlands  crown'd : 
Then  Bacchus,  round  thy  glowing  fane, 
^  I  too  will  lead  the  jocund  train 

I  too  will  lightly  bound!* 

•te«.  l^.-^ThtCharckTerd  md  piker  l^nm.  SyC^erge  fFooiOe^.^s. 
Tipper.    }jM. 

MR.'WOODLEY,  after  describing  th«  approach  of  eretiing,  and 


I  « 
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the  churchy  whidi  he  compares  to  divine  truth,  pursues  his  reflee-* 
tions  OD  thii  reality  of  a  future  state,  the  wisdom  of  meditating  on 
death,  and  the  tteriuusness  of  dying,  &c.  He  then  muses  over  the 
several  graves,  and  gives  little  histaries  of  their  cold  aad  silrafr 
inhabitaiu^i  Amongst  these  the  description  of  the:  rich  worldliu^^  ~ 
is  the  mi/st  conspicuous,-  We  will  give  a  few  lines  by  way  of  specie  . 
in?n. 

'  Here  lies  what  once  was  called  the  rich  Antoniow 
'Twas  bis  to  revel  in  uncounted  hoards  ; 
And  each  revolving  year^  with  lib'r^il  hand 
Show'refl  grateful  increase  to  his  former  store*  , 

With  high -raised  heaps  his  cotfsrs  overflowed  ! 
,       Yet,  (such  the  curse  that  marks  the  sordid  heart  IJ 
Be  ever  pined  for  more !  increasing  wealth 
But  brought  increasing  wants.     As  he  who  lies 
Beneath  the  bi'rning  fever's  ceaseless  droughty 
Finds  ]])  his  remedy  his  chief  disease, 
A^id,  ever  drinking,  ever  criesy  I  thirst !' &c» 

'   At  the  tomb  of  a  young  woman,  the  author  tells  this  little  simpler 
tale. 

^  Where  yon  white  stoiie  its  modest  brows  upreaii 
As  emblematic  of  the  purity,  \ 

It  bears  in  record,— lies  a  spotless  maid. 
The  flpw'ret  blossomed ;  and-affordt-d  hope^ 
'  Of  greater  honour;  but,  maternal  bloom 
It  never  knew !  Ere  half  its  sweets  were  shed, 
The  ruthless  band  had  torn  i(  from  the  ground. 
And  mock'd  the  eye  that  j<>y'd  te  view  its  charms  ! 
'        Yet  'lis  not  lost  ;  the  morning^shali  arbe 
When  this  fair  flow'ret  shall  again  be  ^en»  « 
Transplanted  to  a  more  congenial  soil, 
Aud  glowing  with  an  everlasting  bloom/ 

He  then  expatiates  on  the  grave  of  an  infant;;  who,  as  ha 
tells  tis,  was  snatched  in  mercy  from  its  doating  parents.  This 
story  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  death  of  the  infani^  ia 
l^arnell's  Hermit  ;  where  the  angel  accouiUS  i^T  the  destrtictton  of 
the  rkild,  by  telling  the  hermit  that  theparents  forgot  their  God 
in  their  love  for  the  babe.  The  author  next  descants  on  the  grave 
of  a  poor  pioi^s.  Christian  ;  on  an  unfortunate  young  woman; 
and  makes  some  reflections  on  s<(i action.  He  then  describe^  the 
duellist,  ami  many  others,  in  the  same  style  as  those  we  have  ex* 
tracted.  We  have  afterwards  some  meditations  on  a  skull,  which 
the  author  apostrophizes  as  a  beauty,  a  counsellor,  a  philosophejc.^ 
He  deplores  the  vanity  of  hun\^n  science^  unaccompanied  by  that 
^htcb  4«  divide  ;  pouxtc^ys  the  medjey  of  Khe  grate,  l|c«.  ^^<  aiii 
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concludes  his  poem  with  a  prayer, .  The  other  poems  .are  on  va- 
rious subjects  ;  on  vaccination,  on  .the  Duke  of  Bedford^  on  sleep, 
CEmiah,  &c.  &c.  The  last  is  a  melancholy  tale  of  a  poor  negro 
slave,  so  wretched  and  miserable  that  we  (rust  and  hppa  that,  how- 
ever cruel  the  white  planters  fn»y  have  been,  they  could  not  have 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  depravity,  as  that  which  is  depicted  in  the 
stofy  of  poor  CEmiah's  brother. 

Art.  ll^r-'Poeme  sur  la*  Jslronomie  :  uvec  den  Carie$^  Sfc»  3fc, 
ii  Poem  on  Mlronomy^  with  new  mid  correct  Ptatet^  eonHtHin^ 
ike  Number  of  the  Stars^  which  compose  every  ConitcliatjpUf  wiU^ 
their  right  Ascension  and  Declination^  talcen  from  the  most  celebrated 
Jstronomers  of  the  Age,  By  P,  Fittemerj  Master  of  the  Academy  f 
JVo.63f  Stanhope  Streets  Clare  Market,     9vo.pp.Al,     Dulan,  1808* 

THE  poetry  of  M.  Yillemer  does  not  abound  in  Gallic  conceits 
but  we  cannot  affirm  th^t  his  strains  are  sufficiently  j^levated  for  hit 
subject ;  on  that  the  luminous  orbs,  which  he  has  attempted  to  de« 
-  scribe,  make  a  very  dignified  or  interesting  appearance  in  his  v^rse. 
Plain  prose  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  such  a  theme,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  iidd  to  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty,  by  any  poetical 
amplification  or  embellishment.  The  astrohqroical  descriptions, 
however,  of  Mr.  Viilemer  do  not  rise  much  above  '  the  level  of 
plain  prose ;  but  though  this  may  favour  the  advance  of  his  pupils 
^  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy^  it  will  not  contribute  much  to  the^ 
improvement  of  their  poetical  taste.  The  plates,  w^ich  M.  .ViU , 
lemer  has  added  to  bis  poem,  are  neatly  executed,  and  be  has  sub- 
joined some  useful  tables.  From  the  advertisement  which  M* 
Viilemer  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  we  should  suppose  that  he  ima-, 
ginesit  will  have  a  'most  extensive  circulation;  and  like  a  quack 
medicine,  when  much  in  request,  will  be  attempted  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  counterfeit.  His  notice  is  as  follows:  .N.  B.  Toute  'copie  qui. 
n'est  pas  signet  d^  V  quiteut  est  unc  cohtreJaQtion^  qut  Pan  punira^ 
^uivwtlaUu'* 

MEDICINE, 

Art.  18. — An  Account  rfthe  Diseases  most  Incident  to.  Children  i  to  which 
isadded^  an  Essay  on  Nuroing^with  a  particular  Fiew  to  Infants  brought 
up  by  Band.  Also  a  short  Account  of  the  Dispensary  for  the  Infan^ 
Poort^  By  the  late  George  Armstrongs  M.D.  A  new  JEdilion^  with 
many  additionaUSTotes^  by  A,  P.  Buchan^  M»D.  if  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Small  Bvo.  CadeW^   19(^S.  " 

THIS  wQrk  having  gone  through  three  editions,  has  been  foundv. 
it  is  presumed,  an  useful  medical  guide  in  the  most  prevalent  dis« 
eases  of  childhood.  Dr.  A.P*  Buchan  has  prefixed  to  ..this  edition  a^ 
sensible  and  welUwritten  introduction.  He  has  likewise  added  i^  ; 
considerable  number  of  notes,  and  introduced  into  the  text  soma 
pbiervations  uppn  h^drouphalus  intcinui.    We  roust  say„  in  gene< 
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rat,  Aat  tbe  matter  of  the8e*not«s  is  plain,  pracHcal^  and  jqdiciou^. 
We  ijhall  topy  one  of  them,  which  contains  a  melancholy  history.  o£ 
a  fetal  tvtmi  proceeding  from  an  unsuspected  source  of  disease: 

*  \\'hen  this  complaint  (the  intertrigo  or  galling)  is  seated  upon  or 
behind  the  ears,  a  small  quantity  of  .the  ungt.  talcis  hydrarg.  alb. 
applitd  by  means  of  the  point  of  tJie  finger  speedily  removes  it.  I 
lately  saw  a  very  singular  ennption  take  place  dn  the  ears,  immedU 
diately  after  the  operation  of  piercing,'  It  griidually  spread  over  ^ 
the  head^  and  was  succeeded  by  blotches  on  various  parts  of  the 
bod^,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  which  terminated  in  death; 
I  cohsfdosed  this  as  a;i  instance  of  infection  communicated  by  a  foul 
instrument  used  iri  the  operation  of  piercing,  and  should  be  a  caution 
to  parentS/to  whom  they  confide  the  performance  of  this  apparently 
trifling  bilsiness/ 

jj^RT.  I9,.^^0b8erfaiion9  #it  the  ^g^tian  OphthqtnUa^  and  OphiMmia  Ai* 
ruleiUa^  as  it  hus  appeared  in  England,  By  WiUiam  Thamag^  Mender 
if  the  Royal  College  qfSurgeonSf  and  Jssislant  Surgeon  in  the  Eleventh 

'  Royal  i^eteranBaleUon.   8v0.    Robinson. 

A  USEFUL  practical  essay,  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  oiiservation.     In  his  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  Egyp* 

^  nan  ophthalmia  and  the  ophthalmia  puruknta  we  do  net  think  him 
happy.  ^  But  we  cannot  but  remark,  widi  some  feeling  of  self-appro^ 
bmtion,  how  exactly   his  evidence  on  the  effect  of  large   blee^ngs 
coiircides  with  the  opinion  we  gave  of  this  practice  in  our  late  review  . 
of  Dr.  Jackson*s  work  on  (he  rold  afifusioa..* 

In  the  opthalmiapurvUnta,  he  says,  ^  I  have  followed  this  practice 
to  the  extent  recommended,  and  witnessed  it  with  others,  and  I  roost 
acknowledge  that  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Where  the  syncope 
wa^  fully  effected,  it  did,  as  I  have  hefird  it  represented,  act  like  a 
charm  on  the  disease  ;  but  this  good  was  of  short  duration,  the 
symptoms  frequently  recurring  with  redoubled  violence*  Inmost* 
cases  ityproduced  only  tjemporary  advantage,  and  that  at  great 
expence  and  hazard  to  the  constitution.     Blindness  too  often   (oU 

'  lowed  the  practice,  even  when  it  was  declared  to  have  bad  the  ha[p^ 
piest  effects ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me, 
the  eeadation  of  the  disease  might  be  attributed  to  the  specific'  actioi^ 
of  the  virus  having  no  longer  power  to  act,  or  that  the  parts,  from 
morbid  alteration,  were  no  longier  sus^eptible^^o  (oQ  it/ 

NOVELS. 

Art.  ^^."-^eraidine  Fawionke^t  9  Fols.  ty  the  Author  of  CUtt9Mine^ 
Wilkie  and  Robinicm.  1 808. 

THIS  is  an  el^ant  and  well  written  noveU  Of  story  there  is,  little 
but  that  little  is  simple  andaffecting.  It  is  a  correct-and  faithful  pic-« 
tureof  genteel  life;  Undof  what  genteel  life  oeght    to  be*    The 

♦  SeeCritical  Review  for  January,  1809« 
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cliaraetei%  are^ftsy/itStDralaiid  well  drawn,  the  lights  and  shades  are 
properly  varied  and  the  whole  picture  displays  good  keeping.     Ahy 

lady,  who  wishes  her  daughter  to  excel  in  that  quiet  elegance  a^d 
correct  m^niert  for  which  the  heroine  df  this  novel  is  famed,  will  do 
well  to  let  her  read  and  imitate  the  amiaftle  Geraldine.  The 
character  of  4his  interesting  female,  we  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  <)uotlng  the  author's  own  words  from  her  very  sensible  and 
well  written  dedication.  ^ 

^  Geraldine  has  no  brilliant  qualities,  she  struggles  through  no 
treffieBdoos  difficulties — combats  again^st  no  inordinate  passions — but 
presents,  in  a  probi^ble  situation^  the  calm  virtues  of  domestic  life; 
— and  th^only  ones  which  are  of  daily  utility  and  advantage.  To 
a  youthful  female,  blessed  with  protectors  and  exposed  neither  by 
penury  nor  utlkindness, to  distress  and  sorrow,  the  path  of  propriety 
is  smooth  and  obvious,  and  by  few  perhaps,  it  is  entirely  forsaken  ; 
bat  it  may, at  pleasure, be  strewn  with  roses  or  perplexed  with  briersi.' 
This  remark  is  so  forcibly  true  that  we  wish  that  the  inst rue  tressed 
and  guardians  of  our  females  Would  not  only  pfiy  serious  atten- 
tion to,  but  take  a  leaf  out  of  Geraldine.  The  quietness  of  her 
character^  the  steady  jiidgmcnt,  the  admirable  presence  of  mind,^ 
which  she  displays,  without  a  particle  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and 
the  retiring  elegance  of  hler  demeanour,  all,  all  are  admirably 
pictured,  aad  hold  forth  a  most  excellent  example.  The  charac- 
ter of  Ferdinand  Lesmore  is  well  designed,  well  sustained,  and  ^ 
well  linisbed.Mrs.  Nevil's  is  truly  natural^  and  holds  up  a  mirror  in 
which  roost  of  our  women  of  fashion  might  not  only  much  improve 
tbemselves,hut  by  a  serious  contemplation  of  it  might  be  induced  to, 
stop  that  mad  career  which  so  often  plunges  tliem  in  disgrace  and 
Tuin.  Mrs.  Neville,  with  all  her  fashibnable  foibles,  is  a^  generous 
frank  and  noble  woman  ;  the  little  specks  in  her  cl^aracter  are  so  ^ 

;  judciously  discriminated  as  to  render  her  good  qualities  the  more 

'  luminous.  The  pitiable  tale  of  Mr.  Glenoswald  is  ^  charmingly 
told  ;  and  the  HCene  which  Geraldine  Jias  with  him  in  the  library, 
is  well  worked  up.  We  decline  giving  the  heads  of  the  story  of  this 
little  work ;  the  interest  which  it  will  excite  on  perusal,  we  are  un^ 
willing  to4inticipate.  We  think  that  the  novel  of  Clarentine  was  as* 
cribed  to  one  of  madame  d'Arblay's  sisters^  a  Miss  Burney.  We 
di^w  110  comparisons  betwrien  them,  but  if  our  conjecture  be  right 
the  present  performance  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  elegant  and'  nc^^ 
tqriil  talents  for  delicate  delioeations  of  character  which  are  seen  in 

*  the  incomparable  novels  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia.This  tale  indeed  is  very  " 
inferior  to  those  productions  in  interest  and  in  merit,  yet  there  is  a 
something  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  it,  that  speaks  of  the  Bumey. 

MISCELLANEOtJS. 

Art*  2). — Free  and  impartial  Thougkti  on  the  Dangers  to  be  apprehen" 
ded  from  tHe  Increase  of  Sectanes  in  this  Kingdom^  and  the  JStils 
arising firom  tfte  ffant  cf  Places  ef  fForskip  for  the  lower  Orders  of  the 
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to  the  Prosperity 9  ^  thfi  Church  afEnglafi^  St.  6^.     Tajl6r  and  Hesf eir^ 

pp.  84.  ^  **    . 

THE  author  appears  t^  be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  Vapid  progress 
of  methodisin  in  this  country.  He  portends  the  greatest  evils  from' 
the  propagation  of  this  mischievous  delusion.  He  does  not  *^however 
s'eem  to  be  aware  of  ^^«f rue  cau^e  in  which  that  delusion  originates 
and  by  which  it  is  principally  upheld.  It  does  not  originate  in  the  ae« 
gligence  of  the  clergy,nor  ih  the  smallness  of  the  churches,  but  in  the 
want  of  such  a  radical  reform  in  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  •  es* 
,tablishment,  as  wopld  remove  all  uncertain  doctrines  and  -coase^ 
quently  all  matter  of  religious  or  rather  irreligious  strife^ 

Art.  «2.'— 7%e.  SnYi«*  Flora^or  a  •syHemoiie  Arrangement  of  BHiuk 
Planl$.  Bp  J[ohn  HnU^  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  :  Physician  to  the  Lymg^inJSo^ital  in  Mancheiter  $c.  The,  5e-< 

.  eoud  Editioti,  Intwo  Foiume^^  FoUl^  Monandrias-f^olygamia^  ^vo^  9#« 
Bickerstaff.  1808. 

THE  present  edition  of  this  highly  useful  book  has  received  %&- 
many  additions^,  alterations  and  corrections  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  new  work.     The  author  has  inserted  all  theplants  which  hsTe 
been  discovered,  and  d^sccrtained  to   be  indigenous  in    this  island 
&i nee  the  publication  of  the  fir^  edition.     He  has  also  added  some    - 
which  prefer  only  a  dubious  claim  to  the,denoroinatioH  of  indigenous, 
|n  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  the  author  has  wisely  adheivd  to 
the  system  of  Linneus  without  any  innovations.       Inthe  orders  he 
I)as    made    two    deviations'  from     the    system    of  the  father    of 
scientific  botany.     A  great  variety  of  botanical  information  is  com^*   « 
pressed  into  this  well  digested  volume. 

Art.  25. — A^  new  and  accurate  Description  of  aU  the  direct  and  princi^ 

pal  cross  Roads  in  England  and  Wales^  and  of  the  Pleads  of  Scotland  i 

with  correct  Routes  of  the  Mail  Coaches  i  an4   a  great  Fariety  ofneto. 

^Admeasurements*      Also  an  Account  of  Nohlemen^s  and  Gentlemen's 

.  $eat9^  and  other  remarkable  Objecti  near  the  Roads ,-  with  some   of  the 
topographical  History,    Arranged  upon  a  new  and  more  convenient 
Plan^  so  that  the  Rputes  and  the  Seals  relating  to  them  are  brought 
under^the  Eye  in  the  same  Page.    A  general  Index  of  the  Roads  to  the 
.  different  Towns^  denoting  the  Counties  in  wluch  they  are  situated t  their 
Market  DaySfOnd  the  Inns  which  supply  Post  Uorses^S^cAn  Index  to  ihp  . 
Country  Seats  and  Place$  described^  A  Table  of  the  B eights  of  Mouniains 
andotjker  Eminences.  From  tl^  grand  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  ^ 
iCittgdom^  under  the  Direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mudge,      A^  ah- 
phabeticM  Table  of  all  the  principal  Towns  ;  containing  the  Rates  of  Po^ 
tage^  the  Times  of  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  the  Mails  s  the  JVuni^er 
of  Bouses  and  the  Population .   The  whole  greatly  augmen  ted-and  improved , 
iy  the  Assistance  of  Francis  Feelings  Esf/  Secretary  to  the  Post-Office j^ 
and' of  the  several  Surveyors  of  the  Provincial  Districts^  under  the  Autho^ 
rityof  the  Post-' Master-General.      By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paterson^  As- 
,    sistant  Quarter- MasterMenerfif  of  his  Jfajesty^s  Forces,    Thefptrteenlh 
Edition.    Longm^.  1808.         ,        .  ,.  ^  , 

>VC  have  been  so  n^ucU  obliged  to  Mr,    atersbn  during;  our  pe<i. 
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-)«grinationS|  that  we  were  mucli  pleased  to  feee«o  improved  an  edkioa 
of  his  useful  work,ttfid  we  C9in  recommpixl  it  iisfturp^ssing  ih  copious^ 
i  and  Bccumcy  of  detail  any  that  have  appeared  before. 


Jkw.  24. — J^Tiaimal  Irfe  Jnnuftirs ;  Compriting  ^aUike  TMenand^erff 
neceuary  Informuiien  contained  in  the  Jet  rf  Parti ameni  for  granli^g 
the  same  both  on  si'nscle  and  joint  Lives  with  Benefit  of  Survivorship  ;  4ih0 
mdtUUonal  T&bfes^  annexed  to  the  former  thronghoui ;  chleulated  to  9hew 

•  «HkcC  Annuity  can  be  purchased ftr  one  Hundred  Pounds  sterlings  at  the 
same  Rates  upon  the  same  Live$,  By  F.  T.  Fortune^  Stockbroker^ 
fp.9B.Ss.6d^     1808. 

AIR.  Fortune  has  been  at  considerable  pains  in  sHecting  from 
ibe  lt|te  act  of  parliuinc'nty  for  granting  life '<innuities  all  the'  inform* 
matipn,  which  can  general l>  interest  the  purchasers.  His  several 
|ables,which  shew,  at  one  view,  the  sum  which  will  be  given  for  every 
d?lOOstock,orXlOO  sterling  for  any  iitdividual  life,fur  the  lives  of  twn 
persons,  and  of  the  survivor,  are  calculatt-d  t(»  throw  the  clearest iighjt 
Qn  the  act  itself,  and  to  communicate  all  the  information  that  cau  be 
Requisite  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  lo  b(;CQme  aQnt^itauts  ac-v 
cording  to  the  terms  proposed. 

JkaT.  ZS.'^Evening  Amusements  i  or  the  Beauty  of  the  ffeavens  dispJ^yei 
In  which  several  striking  Appearances  to  be  observed  en  Fkrious  Even* 
ings  in  the  Heavens^  during  the  ''Year  1809.  are' described \  and  Sev^ruf 
M^uns  are  pointed  out,  by  which  the  Time  of  young  Persons  Tii ay  be  in* 
npcent/y^  agreeahfy^  and  profit abfy  employed  within  Doors.  Intended  t9  . 
be  tontinued  annually.  By  fFiHiam  Frend^Esq.  M,  A  ^  Actuary  of  ^le 
Rack  Life  Assurance  Compamy^  and  late  Fellmo  ofJesWs  College^  Author 
^Principles  of  A  igebra^  Tangible  Art  fhdietic^  Essay  on  Patriotism^  ^c, 
lifpdpn  1^09.    MaWmao.    pp,  336.3s.  i%mo. 

IT  is  \\\i\\  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  we  announce  every  succeed'' 
]ng  part  of  Mr.  Freqd's  •  Evening  Amusemenis ;'  which  have  brought 
the  sublirne  truths  of  astronomy  to  a  level  with  ordinary  capacities; 
.  ^nd  have  converted  the  most  exalted  science  into  a  speckles  pf  recre' 
ation,  in  which  the  most  rational  instruction  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  most  gratifying  pursuit.  The  present  volume  is 
particularly  valuable,  not  only  from  the  accurate  and  perspicuous 
description,  of  aH  the  phenomena  in  the  heaven?,  bat  from  ihe^xceK 
lent  rejections,  which  are  occasionally  interspersed  ;  which 
ifromthe  clearness  and  the  force  with  uhich  i^ey  are  expressed, 
iniist  find  a  ready  ingress  into  every  mind,  and  operate  very  benefi- 
cially on  ^very  heart.  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the 
feeling,  Impressive,  and  well^deserved  euit^gyon  the  late  Mr.  Liud- 
sey,  which  closes  the  work,  and  does  equal  honi^ur  to  the  in* 
telUct  and  sensibility  of  Mr*  Frend.  *  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Frend, 
*  we  have  noted  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  anq- 
''|her  year  ;  and,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  year's  work,  the  ii^e-^ 
rits  of  a  departed  friend  were  the  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  it  iias 
pleased  Providence  to  take  from  me  another  friend,  who  used  to  con-r 
gratulate  me  ontheend  of  my  annual  employment*     I  am  now  wrii>: 


lOS  .  CfiticatMofUUy  Caialogue^' 

img  ib  iii«-  study.  He  listens  to  me  no  longen  Hii  rtmjins  areeoy^ 
tombed,  but  hia  virtues  will  erer  live  in  my  remembrance.  My  dear- 
friend  Jones  was  an  honour  to  the  university,  in  which  ht  formed  so 
many  minds  to  virtue  and  to  science.  A  larger  sphere  was  enligh- 
tened by  the  exertions  of  my  ever  revered  friend  ftlr.  Lindsey. 
Educated  at  the  same  university,  but  at  a  far  more  distant  period, 
he  lived.for  some  time  known  but  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  diligence,  cheerfulness,  and 
alacrity.  The  patronage  of  the  great  w^  not  wanting  to  remove 
him  to  a  higher  sphere:  but  in  the  retired  walks  of  life  he  had  form- , 
ed  his  mind ;  not  for  what  the  world  esteems  to  be  most  honourable 
and  praiseworthy,  but  ^liat  became  a'true  servant  of  God — obedi- 
ence to  his  commands^  with  pious. resignation  to  his  will.  Under 
these  impressions,  he  resigned  his  preferment  in  the  church  of  Eng* 
land.  He  determined  to  adhere  only  to  scriptural  truth,  and  to  y 
\irorship  only  one  God — the  God  of  his  Saviour.  Soon  after  he  re- 
alized the  reform  originally  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Clarko 
— ^a  reform  of  far  greater  importance,  than  that  of  either  Luther  or 
Calvin.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the  necessity  of  this  reform  :  many  learned 
and  good  men  wished  for  it ;  yet  year  after  year  elapsed  without  tht 
desired' change.  Mr.  Lrndsey  at  last  stept  forth,  and  openeda 
place  for  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  according  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  freed  from  thoRe  incumbrances, 
which  had  been  engrafted  on  it  by  the  vain  traditions  of  men.  He 
gave  to  the  public  a  liturgy,  in  which  all  Christians  might  unite — 9^ 
liturgy,  which  omitted  numberless  causes  of  division;  and  by 
which  the  pioQs  Christian  might,  without  disturbance '  from  the 
idle  disputes  of  yain  philosophy,  wonhip^  the  God  and  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  labours  were  not  unsuccessful-  From  small 
beginnings  a  numerous  cbngregation  was  formed,  and  he  lived  to 
witness  the  establishment  of  many  societies  in  different  parts  of  Engr 
land,  to  promote  the  cause  of  that  sacred  truth,  with  which  bis 
mind  was  so  deeply  impressed.  If  his  public  Hfe  was  thus  benefi- 
cial to  mankind,  he  was  not  less  endeared  in  private  life,  to  all  with  « 
whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  Mild,  gentle,  affable  and  courteous, 
he  strove  to  do  good  to  all.  Difference  of  opinion  was  not  with 
him  an  occasion  of  strife.  He  lamented  the  injury  those  unhappy 
persons  did  to  themselves,  who  will  not  take  up  the  easy  yoke  of 
Christ ',  but  burden  themselves  with  thevain  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  contradicting  opinions  of  fallible  men.  His  great  ai  in  was,  to 
call  alt  men  \o  the  Scriptures;  to  exhort  all  men  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures the  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions*  To  his  last  moments  the 
Scriptures  were  his  delight.  In  them  he  had  been  exercised  frooi 
his  earliest  youth;  and  iti  his  eigbty-sixtji  year  they  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  meditations.  Atthat  advanced  age  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
^Lord;  for  his  departure  was  like  the  tranquil  repose  of  infancy^ 
and  he  left  this  world  uttering  his  favourite  sentiment) 
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Aet.  I. — Philosophicai  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London, for  the  Year  1808.     Fart  11.   . 

XII.  Observations  of\a  Comet,  madtmith  a  View  to  imvei-- 
iigate  its  Magnitude,  andjhe  Nature  of  its  Illumination,  jf  (• 
which  isadded,anJccount  of' a  new  Irregularity  lately  perceived 
in  the  apparent  Figure  of  the  Planet  Smturn,  By  WHliamHen&>  ' 
cheljhL.D^  i*\12..S.— This  ixiemoir  is  introduced  by  a  journal 
of  Dr.  Herschel's  observations  on  the  conaet  which  appeared 
in  the  latter  end  of  1807>  and  the  beginning  of  1808.  The 
cbseryations  were  made  on  the  nucleus:  of  the  comet ;  on  th« 
bead,  on  the  coma^  on  the  tail,  and  on  the  oebalous  ap^ 
pearanceof  the  comet.  They  are  well  calculated  tp';giv<i 
more  diatinct  ideas  of  the  sjLructure  of  these  astonishing 
bodies^  and  to  correct  *  some  erroneous  assertions  of  former 
ssironomers.  The  observations  are  followed  by  a  succijict 
and  well  digested  account  of  their  results. 

The  nucleus  of  this  comet  is  a  small  welKdefined  .round 
point ;  this  is  surrounded  with  very  bright  rays;  the  whole 
«een  through  an  ordinary  telescope  seems  a  single  body 
about  the  size  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  nucleus^ 
with  its  surrounding  rays  is  the  head  of  the  comet.  The  - 
coma  is'  the  nebulous  appearance  surrounding  the  head; 
The  nucleus  of  this  comet  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  disk 
which  was  experimentally  found  to  be  a  real  one.  Its  ap- 
parent diameter  was  not  (on  the  Ifjth  of  October)  quite  so 
large  as  that  of  the  third  satellite  of  Jupiter^.  At  the  time  o^ 
thb  observation  it  was  about  1.  The  distance  of  the  comet 
from  theearlh  at  the  time  of  the  ob^ervalioQ  was  I.69192 
the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  being  1.         ^ 

*  Now,  since  the  disk  of  tke. comet  was  obftiWdd  to  subtend  fti(g 
mjigle  of  f ,  which  brought  to  the  distance  bf  ih»? earth  gives  l^',l69, 
and  since  we  also  know,  that  the  earth's  diameter^  which  according 
to  Mr.  Dalby  is  7^\Z*1  miles,  subtends  at  the  same,  di^ance  aa 
angle  oi\V  fi^  we  deduce  from  (hese  priutiplet  the  real  diameter 
gf  the  comet,  whith  is  528  miles.'' 
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Dr.  Herschel  next  examines  the  question,  whether  the 
light  of  the  CQiiiet  be  from  reflection  from  the  suo^  or  it  be 
seff-loniinous.  On  the  4th  of  October  and  the  l^lh  by  a 
calrnlation  of  its  phases,  the  illuoiination  was  found  to  be 
119*  46' y?   and  1^4®   2£' 40",  respectively.     Both   these 

"phases  appear  to  Dr.  Herichet  safficiently  defalcated  to 
prove  thai  the  comet  did  not  siiine  by  reflected  light  alone* 
The  disk  at  the  time  of  these  oi^rsetTBtinns  «ppeaf«#per^tly 
circular/which  the  doctor  thi|^ks  could   not  havie  happened  ^ 

.ut^er  so  gf^m  k  itevtatiofi  iftuu  the  circular  rfbrm  aft  was 
presented  at  this  time.  The  vivacity  of  the  light  had  « 
tnitch  greater  reseipblii^nce.to  the  radiance  of  the  stars  thao 
to  the  mild  refleclion  of  the  sun's  beams  from  the  moon. 
This  is  an  additional  support  of  the  infei*e«<ee  from  the  ^aU 
<:ulatiofi  of  its  phases. 

it  has  been  said  hy  piuny  authors  that  the  tails  of  cometf 
Are  of  so  r^re  a  texture  as  itot  to  aflecl  the  light  of  the  smallest 
btars  that  are  seen  through  them.  But  Dr.  Herschers  ob<> 
aervations  are  in  direct  (x>nitra^iclioa  toihis  assertion.  Whett 
•mail  stars  Wet-e  tmmerged  in  the  coriia  or  in  the  taii  dP  the 
comet,  tlicy  suflFered  a  very  sensible  dimint^lroa  of  therf 
l>f ighkness,  so  that  tbey  a^e  sufficiently  dense  to  obstruet  the 
ff ee  passage  of  ttar-Iight. 

*  The  brightness/  he  observes,  *  of  the  head,  coma,  and  tall  alone^ 
^ilV  Sufficit*ntly  account  For  the  observed  changes,  if  we  admit  that 
they  shifle  hot  by  reflection,  but  by  their  own  radiance  ;  for  a  feint 
object  projected  on  a  bright  ground,  or  seen  through  it,  will  cer- 
tifiMy  appear  somewhat  fainter,  although  its  rays  should  meet  with 
'  no  obstruction,  in  coming  to  the  eye.  -  Now,  a^  in  thisr  case  we  are 
sure  of  the  bright  interposition- of  the  parts  of  the  comet,  but  ha^ 
no  knowledge  of  floating  particle*,  we  ought  certainly  not  it  ascribe 
an  effect  lo  an  hypothetical  cause,  when  the  existence  of  one,  qmte 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena,,  is  evident. 

Dr.  Herschel  applies  the  same  reasoning  to  the  heady 
coma,  and  tail.  The  head  and  coma  were  very  bright^  aed 
the  remains  of  the  tail  were  still  visible,  when  the  distance 
ofthe  comet  from  the  earth  was  240.000.000  miles  j  a  di»» 
tance,  the  doctor  conceives,  too  great  to  admittbe  bypothe* 
sis  of  its  light  being  reflected. 

,The  magnitude  pf  the  tails  of  some  comets  makes  it  more 
probable  that  their  light  is  caused  by   radiation,  lifee   the  • 
aurora  borealis,  than'  by  reflection.     The   tail   of  the  Ut<^  . 
comet  was  expanded  over  a  space  6f  mpre'than  nine  iriiilions 
of  miles,  .»  "  .   , 

'As  the  distance  ofthe  comet  increased,  it  put  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  nebolii.  It  is  possible  then  that  some  comets 
Jiave  been  actaaliy  seen  tfoder  a  nebulous  form. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  is  unconnected  with  the 
first.  In  a  former  number  of  the  transactions  Dr. 
Herscbel  had  noticed  a  flattening  of  the  polar  regions  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  and  also  an  apparent  small  flattening  of  the 
equatorial  parts.  In  attempting  to  continue  these  observa- 
tions^ a  new  irregularity  of  the  Saturnian  figure  was  observed, 
which  the  doctor  was  assured  had  no  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  former  observations.  The  northern  polar  regions 
were  observed  to  be  flattened  (as  before) ;  but  the  southern 
lo  be  more  curved  or  bulged  outwards.  This  observation 
Was  confirmed  by  the  doctor's  son,  John  Herschel,  and  by 
Dr.  Wilson  without  any  communication  from  the  doctor. 
Its  reality  then  cannot  be  doubted.  But  he  conceives  the 
appearance  not  to  be  owing  to  a  real  irregularity  in  the 
iigiireof  the  planet^but  to  be  theeflTect  of  an  optical  illusion. 
The  situation  of  the  ring  was  such,  that  it  passed  before  the 
planet  toward^  the  south  pole,  and,  consequently,  beliind  it 
at  the  north.  If  then  the  ring  has  an  atmosphere,  the  rayl 
proceeding  from  <me  of  the  poles  will  pass  through  it,  but 
those  from  the  other  traverse  a  space  clear  of  every*  object 
which  might  divert  their  course.  Tha  doctor  apprehends, 
then,  the  appearance  to  be  caused  by  refraction  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ring.  This  phenomenon  gives  addi. 
tional  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  ring  of  Saturn  is 
possessed  of  an  atmosphere. 

XI 11.  Hydraulic  fnvettigatiom,  tubservient  to  an  intend'- 
<(J  Croonian  Leciurton  the  Motion  (^^  the  Blood.  By  Thomai 
Young,  M.D.    For.  Sec.  KSi 

^  Xir.  A  Letter  0|i  the  Alterations  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  Structure  rf  Rocks,  on  the  Sufface  of  the  basaltic  Country 
in  the  Counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,     Addressed  to  Hum-'  • 
pArey  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.     By  William  Richardson^  D.D. 

The  celebrated  giant*3  causeway  has  been  often  described. 
in  this  interesting  paper  Dr.llichardson  has  described  some 
of  the  beatititul  and  astonishing  scenery  of  th6  country  con* 
tiguous  ;  and  has  stated  the  conclusions  which  result  fispm 
his  observations. 

.  The  basaltic  area  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Antrim, 
and  tl>e  east  side  of  Derry  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  area,  that  the  regular  basatf^c 
structure  \§  most  conspicuous.  There  are  four  facades  par- 
liculaflv  distinguished  fur  their  grandeur  and  beautv.  These 
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,are  Magilligan  rock,  Cave  rock,  Bangore,  arid  Fairhead. 
]3(fngore  is  in  this  paper  ibe  principal  object  of  the  doctor'^ 
attenlion.     It  is  a  promontory  occupyiivg   about  four    Eng- 
lish miles  of  the  coast.     The  facades- of  the  basaltic  columDS 
at  the  point  of  iheir  greatest  height  have  their  perpendicular 
part  170  feet,  and  the  precipitous  part,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pillars  to  the  sea,  200  feet.     The  promontory  itself  and 
(he  slVala  composing  it,  ascend  to   the  northward,  bat  not 
at  the  same  angle,  the  strata  being  more  inclined  to  the  bori* 
feon  than  the  surface  of  the  promontory.     Its  western  side 
is  cut  down  perpendicularly  by  eleven  charms  called    fVkyn 
DykeSj  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  to  the   water. 
'When  the  last  of  these  is  past,anew  and  curious  circumstance  , 
is  discovered  :  viz.  that  the  western  half  of  the   promontory 
has  sunk  or  subsided  betweeii  thirty  and  forty  feel  without 
_the  slightest  concussion   or  derangement  of  the  parallelisna 
of  the  strata.     Two  other  similar  depressions   appear    still 
farther  west ;  but  they  are  far   less  considerable  in    thick- 
ness than  the  preceding,    neither   of  them   exceeding  fiv«i 
feet. 

Having  taken  a  general  suYvey  of  the  whole  line,  the  doc- 
tor proceeds  to  examine  the  intimate  structure  of  the  fa9ade8.' 
He  enumerates  no  less  than  ]6  different  strata,  commencing 
with  that  which  forms  the  summit,  and  descending  gradu-  . 
ally  to  the  basis;  and  very  distinctly  points  out  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  each  stratum.  Some  are  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  thiclcness^  others  only  five  or  ten.  It  is  impose 
fiible  for  us  to  follow  him  in  this  enumeration.  The  follow- 
ing facts  ape  some  of  the  general  results  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

Every  stratum  is  nearly,  of  the  same,  thickness  through  its 
:whole  extent,  with  very,  few  exceptions.  Each  surface  pre- 
serves an  exact  parallelism,  except  the  stratum  is  superficiab, 
wtien  the  upper  siitface  may  have  been  scolloped  or  sloped 
away.  ^ 

«  Nature,'  says  the  doctor,  *  has  never  acted  uponaa  extensive 
scale  in  our  basaltic  area,  but  changes  her  materials  or  arrjinge* 
ment  or  both,  every  two  or  ihree  miles,  and-  often  at  much  smaller 
intervals ;  and  in  these  cases  the  change  is  always  made  per  saltum 
and  never  per  gr-aduSythe  lines  of  demarcation  always  distinct 
and  well  defined  ;  yet  the  different  materials  pass  into  each  other 
without  interrupting  the  solidity  and  continuity  of  the  whoU 
mass.' 

The  bases  of  the  precipices  commonly  extch'd  a  consider- 
able  way  into  the  sea  ^  and  between  the  water  and  the  foot. 
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o^  the  precipice  fragments  are  scattered  in  the  n)6st  wild 
and  irregular  manner.  Bat  all  these  fragments  once  formed 
pari  of  .the  original  mass  of  coasts  stratified  like  it,  an4  their 
strata  still  correspond  in  material  and  inclination,  with^ihosa 
in  the  contiguous  precipice.  The  vertical  basaltic  columns 
are  notcOntined  to  the  sea  coast.  Several  of  them  are  scat* 
tered  over  a  great  part  of  the  basaltic  area,  especially  on  the 
ridges  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  last 'observation  is 
very  important.     It  is  this: 

*  Whcjnever  the  strata  are  thus  sjaddenly  cut  off,  whether  it  be 
amass  of  accumulated   strata,  as  in  the  fumades   on  our  coast,  o( 

'solitary  strata  in  the  interior ;  the  materials  on  one  side  of  the 
abruption  are  completely  carried  away,  without  a  fragment  being 
left  behind,  while  on  its  other  side  the  untouched   stratum,  remains 

'  intire  and  undisturbed/ 

Having  laid  down  the  facts,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds  to 
examine  the  theories  to  which  the  observation  of  these  stu- 
pendous phenomena  has  given  rise.  It  is  natural  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  perpendicular  facades  being  found  on  the 
coast  have  been  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  ^ea.  But  it 
is  observed,  that  the  sea  would  rather  excavate  the  basis; 
whereas,  the  columns  are  found  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
diff,  and  receding  from  the  water.  The  inland  columns 
have  precisely  the  same  characters,  and  are  equal  in  mag- 
nificence to  those  on  the  coast;  as  at  Bknbraddoch  thirteea 
miles  in  land,  and  Monyneeny^  which  is  still  farther*  Some  . 
other  theories  the  doctor  briefly  examines,  and  shows  satis-* 
factorily  how  little  they  are  adapted  to  the  solution  of  thje 
question. 

His  own  hypothesis  is  shortly  that  these  columns  are  tire 
remains  of  the  original  crust  or  covering  of  the  earthy  and 
that  in  some  stupendous  operation  of  nature,  the  parts 
which  were  contiguous  to  them,  have  been  wholly  ahd  cotih- 
plelely  carried  away.  What  was  the  agent  which  effected* 
such  a  great  revolution,  the  doctor,  with  becoming  modesty, 
does  not  hazard  even  a  conjecture.  His  theory  is  suppoited 
by  many  concurrent  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of 
the  whole  basaltic  area.  The  hypothesis  is  little  suited  to 
the  pride  of  man,  who  thinks  his  own  faculties  powerful 
enough  to  dive  into  all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  VVc 
do  not  know  that  it  is  for  this  reason  more  remote  ti[Qm  the 
truth. 

XVI. — J  Letter  on  the  Differences  in  the  Structure  of 
Calculi;  uhich  arise  froin  their  being  Jormtd  in  different 
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Parts  of  the  Urinary  Pauaget;  and  M  the  Effects  that  are 
produced  upon  them  by  the  internal  Use  of  solvent  Medicines^ 
from  Mr.  fVm.  Braade  to  Everard  Home,  Esq,  f.R.4L-*-Ia 
tbi»  paper  Mr,  Brande  attempts  to  trace  the  calculus  at  its 
£rst  formation  in  the  kidney ^^  and  to  eacamine  the  changes 
ivhicb  it  undergoes  iii  the  urinary  passages.  A  large  collec* 
tion  of  calculi  in  the  Hunterian  museum  (in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  spec! mens  have  historiesf  of  cures  aanex^ 
ed  to  them)  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  undertaking  th«! 
investigation  on  a  considerable  scale  of  extent,  and  there-' 
fore  we  think  much  confidence  may  be  put  in  his  conclu- 
sions. 

The  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys  consist  of  pure  uric 
acid  and  animal  matter.  The  proportion  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  large,  amounting  to  more  than  \  of 
the  calculus,  at  other  times  nearly  the  whole  is  uric  acid. 
If  the  calculus  has  fallen  into  the  infuudibula.  or  pelvis  of 
ilie  kidney,  its  competition  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  th^ 
same;  but  at  others  the  external,  laminsie  are  composed  of 
the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime.     ^  .  ,        ^ 

Of  the  calculi  found  in  the  bladder,  but  a  small  number 
are  composed  of  uric  apid.  Mr.  Brande  giv^s  the  follow-; 
ing  statement  of  the  composition  of  different  calculi  fouD4 
in  the  bladder. 

'   *  16  were  composed  of  uric  acid. 

45  -  -  -  urrc  acid,  with  a  small  relative  proportioa 

of  the  phosphates. 
66     '  -        "     the  phosphates,  with  a  relatively  small  prot 

pojtion  of  (iric  acid^ 
12     •  •         -     the  phosphates  entirely. 

5       -  *-      -      uric  acid,  with  thf;   phosphates  aad  nuclei^ 

;  of  oxalajte  of  lime.  \ 

.6      -  -     .    -    chiefly  of  oxalate  of  limc,\ 
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In  operating  on  the  uric  calciili  from  the  bladder  in  soma 
instances  there  was  a  far  more  considerable  loss  in  attempts 
idg  to  obtain  their  pure  uric  acid  than  in  the  kidney  calcuN« 
Mr.  Brande  hasdiscovered  that  this  loss  was  occaaioned  by 
the  presence  of  urea.  He  extracted  this  substance,  from  the 
calculi  of  the  bladder  both  by  water  and  alcohol.  One  of 
these  cdctili  by  an  attentive  Malysis  gave  th^e  fuliowin|^ 
result: 


^  Urea  and  murkto  «f  ammonia  5.2 

Anmosiato^magiieaian  pbosphata  6 

yric  md  .    46^& 

Mr.  B. /from  these  circumstances  is  inclined  to  believe 
ihsLi  urate  of  ammonia  9LS  an  inj^redient  of  the  calculus,  haa 
no  existence.  The  evolution  ot  ammoaia  depends  probably. 
on  the  decomposition  of  ammoiiiacal  sails. 

The  mulberrjr  calculi,  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  predo* 
ininates,  contains  also  uric  {^cid  and  pho$p[iate~of  li,m.e  ia 
considerable  prppurtion. 

*  Four  distinct  tubstance^/  say*'  Mr.  Br^nrfe,  *  are  extremely 
rare  in  calculi ;  I  have  seen  qjk  in  whicb  the  urtc  acid,  the  ammo- 
liiaco-magnesia  phosphate^  the  phosphate  of  lime,  'and  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  were  all  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  layeri/ 

••    The  calculi  forn>ed  upon  extraneous  substances  for  their 
racier  have  no  uric  acid  in  their  composition. 

Mr.  Brande  has  examined  only  two  or  three  specimens  at 
calculi  of  the  urethra.  Their  composition  appears  to  be 
the  aanie  as  that  of  the  calculi  of  the  bladder.  He  concludes 
th^  analyticat  part  oF  his  paper  with  the  analysis  of  calculi 
from  other  animals.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  minutise  of 
Ibis  part  of  the  inquiry.  We  must  content  our^elveg  w?th 
taying  that  none  of  the  specimens  contained  uric  acid  :  most 
ef  them  had  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  not 
found  in  human  calculi,  and  the  other  ingredients  uerephos* 
phate  of  lime,  and  the  triple  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
pbate. 

These  facts  on  the  whole  make  it  probable  that  the  uric 
acid  itaecreted  by  the  kidney,  and  that  the  other  materials 
are  deposited  from  the  urine.  The  solvents  employed  against 
calculous  complaints  are  of  two  kinds;  alkalies  and  acids'. 
Alkalies  when  pure  dissolve  the  uric  acid  :  but  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  they  have  this  effect  on  the  body,  since 
the  carbonates  have  no  such  power,  and  the  nrifie  coniaint 
carbonic  acid  enough  to  deprive  the  alkalies  of  their  causti.* 
city.  But  It  is  acutely  remarked  by  Mr.Brande,  that  if  al- 
kaline iiiedioines  prevent  the  deposition  of  urip  ^cid  they 
favour  that  of  phosphate  of  iLme  and  the  triple  phosphate. 
These  substances  are  retained  in  solution  by  the  carbouic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  i  and  by  saturation 
^hese  the  $ubj»taaces  h^ld  in  solatioa  axe  precipitated^Tb'ough 
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there  fore  ,tKe  uric  sediment  diinjiii«be9j  and  may  draappeap^ 
the  gravelly  or  calculous  matter,  is  cply  altered  in  its  com-, 
position.  Upon  the  same  principles,  lime-water>  forming 
msoluhle  compi^uods,  must  be  really  hurtful. 

It  has  been  proposed,  when  the  calculous  matter  consists 
of  phosphates^  to  use  acid  solvents,  particularly  muriatic 
acid.  *  Even  then/  says  Mr.  B.  ^  the  nucleus  of  uric  aoid 
would  remain,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost 
without  any  permanent  advantage/  This  objection  has  lit- 
tle validity.  A  small  stone  must  at  least  be  better  than  a 
large  one;  and  how  is ^ this  time  to  be  better  employed  ?  If, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Brande  asserts,  uric  acid  re-appears,  an4 
even  seems  augmented  in  quantity,  it  deserves  serious  conri 
sideration.  But  before  we  give  our  assent  to  this  assertion^ 
it  must  be  proved  by  suificieut  experiments.  .  - 

XVI.  Some  Observations  on  Mr.  Brandt's  Paper  on  Cain, 
tuli:  By  Everard  Home,  E^q.  F.iJ.S. — Mr.  Home  has  re-t 
corded  in  this  paper  some  curious  examples  of  deception 
^ith  regard  to  the  supposed  solvent  power  of  alkaline  me- 
dicines. Two"  patients  ^ho  had  been  great  sufferers  hotxk 
symptoms  of  stone,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  68  or  there- 
abouts, become  free  from  their  pains.  The  one  had  used  the 
saline  draught  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  and  to  thisme-t' 
dicine  the  cure  was  attributed.  After  death,  twenty  calculi 
vrere  found  in  the  bladder;  and  the  cessation  of  the  symp- 
toms proved  to  be  owing  to  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate^  ' 
which  made  a  barrier  between  the  calculi  and  the  orifice  of 
the  bladder.  The  second  patient  was  under  a  course  of  Pern 
ry's  lixivium.     Fourteen  calculi  were  found  in  the  bladder  { 

,  and  the  cessatipn  of  the  symptoms  proved  to  be  owing  to  ex* 
actly  the  same  cause.  Both  these  cases  had  been  published 
as  proofs  that  the  stone  bad  been  dissolved. 
.  In  several  cases  calculi  have  been  found  in  cysts,formed  be« 
tween  the  fascicoli  at  the  muscular  coat  of  the,  bladder,  so  aa 
to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  general  cavity ,and  therefore 
they  had  caused  no  uneasiness.  Two,  three,  and  even  fbut 
such  cysts  have  beeq  found,each  containing  a  calqulus  of  the 
eizeof  a  walnut, 

XVII.  On  the  Changes  produced  in  the  atmospheric  Jir^ 
and  Oxygen  Gas  by  Respiration.  By  W,  Allen^  Esq.  JP.iJ.S. 
andW'  H.  Pepys,  Esq.  i'',i?.*S.— The  delicate  and  important 
process  of  respiration  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
chemical  physiologists  more  than  any  other  of  the  operations 
y^hich  a|;e  perpetually  carrying  oji  in  that  stupendous  natu- 
ral laboratory,'  the- animal  system.    Tt^e  deUcacy  and  t|ie 
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ifrxlreme  accuracy  of  the  experiments  necessary  to  arrive  al; 
stable  conclusions,  and  the  difBoulty  of  constructing  an  un«» 
Exceptionable  apparatus,  haVe  prevented  our  attaining  tot 
^ertainly  on  questions,  with  regard  to  which  certainty  does, 
not  appear,  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  out  of  our 
reach.  ,We  hope  that  the  present  memoir  will  dissipate 
IDuch  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  which  have  clouded  a  cu-; 
riousand  interesting  point  of  physiology^ 

The  apparatus  used  by  these  zealous  colleagiies  in  difficult' 
researches  is  simple  enough.  One  large  water  gasometer, 
capable  of  holding  four  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  gas>  contained  the  air  to  be  inspired.  Two  other  gaso- 
meters,  filled  with  mercury,  received  successively  the  air  ex- 
pired. Proper  stop' cocks  regulated  the  successive  parts  of 
the  process  ;  and  it  was  conveyed  into  jars  standing  in  a  mer- 
curial bath  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  We  need  not  enter  • 
inore  into  details ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  do  so  unas*> 
sisted  by  a  diagram. 

In  the  first  ten  experiments  which  were  made,  the  losii 
sustained  by  the  air,  after  having  passed  through  the  lungs, 
proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  from  the  reports  of  other 
experimenters  they  had  been  prepared  to  expect.  Some 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  resistance  given  by  the  ma-r 
chinery  to  a  complete  expiration.  There  seems  also  a  re-r 
markable  discordancy  in  some  of  the  trials.  The  deficiency 
in  one  experiment  we  find  marked  at  4  inches,  ^nd  in  ano-r 
ther  at  6*i,  upon  nearly  equal  quantities  of  air. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  was  into  the  changes  produced 
in  the  air  by  natural  inspiration.  In  one  experiment 
£6,55  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  given  off  per  mi- 
nute. But  the  quantity  is  variable  in  diflTerent  subjects. ,  U^ 
another  person  as  much  ,carbonic  acid  was  given  off  in  of 
minutes,  as  in  the  former  experiment  in  1 1  minutes  :  and  it 
appears  that  whoever  atmospheric  air  is  taken  into  the 
lungs  it  returns  charged  with  about  8  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid.  The  faster  respiration  is  performed,  the  more  carbonic  ' 
acid  is  given  off,  and  consequently  the  more  oxygen  is 
consumed.  In  an  experiment  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  fl2  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  given 
off  per  minute,  and  its  proportion  to  the  whole  was  exactly  S, 
percent. 

There  is  ope  obvious  source  of  deception  in  experiment* 
of  this  nature  performed  upon  a  small  scale.  The  air  con- 
tained in  the  fauces,  in  the  trachea,  and  perhaps  in  the 
larger  branches  of  the  bronchia,is  in  a  great  measure  retnrn- 
fd  unaltered.    Heijce,  in  a  sjngle  expiration,  the  propmiim^ 
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of  carbonic  acid  is  smaller  io  pprtions  6r%\,  e;ipired  ll\^n  in^ 
the  last  portions,  Tl^e  first  portion  contains  only  from  three 
to  five  per  cent«  carbonic  acid>  while  that  whi^^h  is  e^elled 
from  the  lungs  by  f'orciblf  expiration  contains  9,5  per  cent. 

Our  experimenters  neict  proceeded  to  ejitamin^  iato  the^ 
.  f^ffect  of  making  the  same  portion  of  air  pass  repeatedly 
through  the  lurigs.  The  result  was  rather  unexpected  •  firsts 
there  was^  but  a  very  small  addition  of  carbonic  acidj:  100. 
|>arts  of  the  respired  air  contained  biit  9.5of  acid^  whilst 
after  ordinary  respiration  it  contains  S  or  8.6.  The  remain^ 
ing  gases  were  5,5  oxygen>  and  83.  a^ote*  Nuw,  reckoning 
the  whole  oxygen  (that  which  is  separate  and  tb<iit  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid)  there  appears  in  this  experiment  a  Ios$ 
of  6  per  cent,  of"  the  oxygen,  and  an  increase  of  the  azote, 
^t  was  first  suspected  that  some  gas,  as  the  gaseous  oxide 
of  carbon,  or  carbonated  hydrogen  might  have  been  glveq 
off  from  the  lungs.  But  this  suspicion  proved  groutidless. 
Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  the  oxide  of 
carbon,  converts  it  in  twenty-four  hours  into  carbonic  acid, 
But  no  such  effect  was  produced  upon  tbe  es^pired  air.  There 
is  therefore  when  the  same  air  is  repeatedly  passed  through 
-the  lungs  a  loss  of  about  d  per  cent,  (opt  of  the  whole  air)  of 
oxygen.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  '\n  ordinary  respiration 
no  such  loss  can  be  detected. 

It  appears  that  5363,55  grains,  or  about  }  1  ounces  troy  of 
solid  carbon  areemitted  by  the  lungs  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  that  3Q53^  cubic  iiicl\es  ot  oxygen  gas  are 
ifonsumed  in  the  same  time.  In  natural  respiration,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  air  can  come  into  contact  with  those  parts  of 
the  lungs  calculated  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  probable,  there- *" 
fore,  that  less  carbonic  acid  is  given  off;  but  Ht  all  events, 
the  quantity  i^  very  considerable. 

Tiicy  now  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  effecls  produced 
nppn  oxygen  gas  by  respiration.  The  water  gasometer  was 
filled  with  cX}gen  which  contained  puly  2-5  per  cent,  of 
a^ote.  Tiie  inspiration  of  the  gas  raised  the  pulse  in  ten 
minutes  from  7^  to  88  :  ttie  operator  felt  a  general  glow  over 
the  body  to  the  very  extremities,  with  a  geiitie  perspiration  ;  ~ 
;^bis,  however,  wentcffin  a  few  minutes,  and  do  remarka- 
Iple  deviation  from  the  ordinary  s^ate  was  experienced.  In 
this  experiment  a  greater  quantity  of  catuonic  acid  was 
formed  from  oxygen  th^n  from  common  air  ;  the  proper., 
tion  was  little  more  than  three  to  two;  and  it  is  inferred 
that  one  use  of  azote  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  oxygen^^ 
if^hich  shall  b^  taken  up  in  tne  act  of  resj>!raiion.  More, than 
^  hiindred  cubic  inches  of  a^ot^  were  acided  to  the  ga^.by  th^. 
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processor jrespiration.  Bat  thfs addition  ntiist  hav9  coiue  froo) 
a  portion  of  air  retarned  in  the  lungs.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  ^et  rid  of  all  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  bow* 
pyer  forcibly  tbe  expiration  be  made.  And  as  the  ga^  re- 
tained is  principally  azote^  it  would  of  course  appear  mij^ed 
with  the  oxygen  ot  the  experiment.  .  A  calculation  is  givea 
of  the  c^aantity  which  may  thus  be  made  to  appear  j  but  the 
basis  oi  it  apptsara  to  us  purely  hypothetical.  If  succesfiivq 
,  {>ortioRs  of  the  air  that  is  expired  be  examined  the  propor* 
tion  of  azote  continues  to  diminish.  The  loaa  observed  ia 
the  whole  air  respired,  though  of  little  magnitude,  is  greater 
than  in  tbe  respiration  of  atmospheric  air:  whence  it  U 
conjectured  that  some  oxygen  is  absorbed.  / 

We  have  not  space  forlhe  enumeration  of  all  the  conse- 
quences deducible  from  these  experijn^nls;  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  what  iseems  must  important, 

1*  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
oxygen  lost.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
water  is  formed  in  the  lungs;  nor  is  hydrogen  or  any  other  gas 
emitted.  Tlieair  returns  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 

^  S«  When  respiration  is  attended  wiih  distressing  circumstanceS| 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  and  it  was 
observed  in  one  experiment»  that  as  the  oxygen  decreases  in  quan- 
tity, perception  gradually  ceases;  and  life>  probably,  would  be  com- 
pletely extinguished;  by  the  total  abstraction  of  oxygen. 

'  3.  More  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  inspiration  of  oxygeii 
than  of  atmospheric  air* 

^  4.  In  easy  and  natural  inspiration,  l6  or  17  cubic  inches  of 
fir  are  inspired  by  a.  person  who  makes  about  19  respirations  in  a 
iniuQle. 

*  5.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  air  inspired  is  afterwards  expired^ 

The  de^ciency  in  the^  experiments  was  not  more  upun  an  average 

than  6  parts  in  1000 ;   and  this  was  probably  caused  by  the  resist* 

ance  to  a  perfect  expiration  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  tbe  ap- 

'  paratus* 

6.  The  experimients  upon  oxygen  p/ove  that  the  quantity  of  air 
^emaming  io  the  lungs  is  very  considerable,  and  that  without  a  re-* 
ference  to  this  circumstance,  all  experiments  upon  small 'quantities 
gf  gas  are  liable  tu  inaccuracy.' 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Art.  \I.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  HoHw 
Henry  HomCf  of  Karnes,  ^c.  (continued  from  p.  50.  J 

AFTER  the  publication  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Lord  Karnes  seems  to  have  devoted  a  few  years  of  his  life 
to  hisjudicial  duties.  In  1763^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  justiciary  in  the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  in  Scot- 
land^ ah  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and 
which  he  discharged  with  equal  ability^  impartiality^  and 
diligence. 

Lord  Kames^  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  '  board  of 
trusteed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries^  arts/  &c, 
recommended  among  other  useful  plans^  a  survey  of  the 
western  .islands,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  thehei- 
ring-fishery,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the 
islands.  Dr.  John  Walker  was  the  person  who  was  destined 
to  this  undertaking.  We  shall  quote  part  of  a  letter  which 
be  wrote  to  Lord  Kameson  this  occasion.  It  is  dated  Stor« 
poway^August  17>i764,  and  contains  some  interesting  parti-^ 
C}i\9,n  relative  to  the  state  of  the  western  islands  at  that  time, 

*  I  have  seen,*  says  Dr.  Walker,  *  the  most  fertile  lands  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  without  cultivation  ;  a  people  by  nature  the  most 
acute  and  sagacious,  perfectly  idle  ;  the  most  valuable  fisheries  with- 
out lines  or  nets  ;  and  in  every  <:orner  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
that  nature  ever  formed,  a  beautiful  thoir^h  useless  void,  as  inani- 
inate  and  unfrequented  as  those  of  the  Terra  Australis,  Tlie  only 
appearance  of  industry  I  have  met  with  in  the  islands  is  at  this 
place.  They  have  for  a  some  time  had  a  considerable  '  fishery  of 
cod  and  ling.  Their  greatest  discouragement  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing salt,  and  ,the  hazard  they  run  with  salt*ponds.  But  that,  I 
hope,  will  be  removed  in  this  corner,  by  the  erection  of  a  custom- 
house which  was  done  yesterday.  One  of  the  most  effectual  encou^ 
ragements  of  the  fishery  in  the  islands,  and  I  think  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  that  has  yet  occurred  to  me  would  be  lOOOl.  worth  of  salt 
and  casks  laid  up  at  one  or  two  proper  places,  to  be  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants at  prime  cost.  The  herrings  have  been  swariping  sinca 
the  end  of  last  month,  on  the  coasts  both  of  the  main  land  and  Long 
Island  ;  but  except  a  few  taken  in  Skye,  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard 
of  one  last  being  preserved.  Lying  at  anchor  last  Monday  night,  in  - 
calm  moonshine,  in  the  fine  land-locked  lake  at  Island-Glass  in  tha 
'Lewes,  which  is  a  circle  of  two  miles,  perfectly  surrounded  with  lofty 
mountains,  I  saw  the  water  heaving  with  tlie  fish,  and  felt  even  the 
air  strongly  impregnated  with  their  smell.  I'hree  small  highland 
yawls,  each  of  them  with  an  old  tattered  net^  came  alongside  of  us 
by  day-light,  loaded  to  the  brim,  with  the  largest  herrings  lever 
saWy  which  the  poor  people  were  anxious  to  sell  at  fourjpence'  the 
li.%  score^^  having  no  salt  no|;  casks  to  preserve  theni.    And  tl^is  is  ai^ 
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|)resbnt  the  ease  in  every  loch  in  these  parts.  When  the  splnningj^ 
school  was  erected  here  eight  months  ago,  it  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition  from  the  people.  No  young  women  could  be  brought  to 
it  till  they  were  compelled.  To  avoid  this,  great  numbers  of  theni 
got  themselves  married,  which  was  the  case  with  several  but  of  twelve* 
years  old.  But  finding  that  this  was  to  be  no  protection, they  at  length 
submitted,  and  ever  since  the  school'has  continued  full.  They  novir 
find  it  both  easy  and  profitable,  and  pursue  it  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  cheerfulness  which  is  very/ agreeable.  I  saw  about  fifty  of  thei'n, 
from  nine  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  their  wheels,  in  one  room, 
where  a  wheel  was  scarce  ever  known  before.  They  seemed  quite 
happy  at  their  work,  and  all  joined  in  a  highland  song,  whicli  gav6 
me  more  pleasure,  if  it  be  safe  to  own  such  an  unpolite  notion,  than 
any  concert  I  was  ever  present  at.' 

Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  returnedto  America  in  1762,  after 
residing  in  London  for  some  years  as  jgent  for  several  of  the 
colonies,  revisited  this  country  in  1765  ;  and  on  June  2,  of 
that  year,  we  find  a  very  interesting  letter  from  him'  to  Lord  ^ 
Kames,  from  which  we  feel  a  pieasurein  extractingthe  fol- 
lowing  judicious  observations. 

*  In  my  passage  to  America,  I  read  your  excellent  work,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  in  which  I  found  great  entertainment :  much  to 
admire  and  nothing  to  reprove.  '  I  only  wished  yo\i  had  examined 
more  fully  the  subject  of  music,  and  demonstrated,  that  the  pleasure 
which  artists  feel  in  bearing  much  of  that  composed  in  the  modera 
taste,  is  not  the  natural  pleasure  arising  from  melody  or  harraooy 
of  sounds,  but  of  the  same  kind  with  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  seeing 
the  surprieing  feats  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  who  execute  difL 
ficult  things.  For  my  part  I  take  this  to  be  really  the  case,  and 
suppose  it  the  reason  why  those,  who  being  unpractised  in  music,r 
and  therefore  unacquainted  wi^h  those  difficultiei;,  have  little  or  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  this  music.  Many  pieces  of  it  are  mere  com- 
positions of  tricks.  I  have  sometimes  at  a  concert,  attended  by  a 
common  audience,  placed  myself  so  as  to  see  all  their  faces,  and 
'  observed  no  signs  of  pleasure  during  the  performance  of  much  that 
was  admired  by  the  performers  themselves  ;  while  a  plain  old  Scotch 
tune,  which  they  disdained,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to 
play,  gave  manifest  and  general  delight.  Give  me  leave  on  this 
-occasion  to  extend  a  little  the  sense  of  your  position  that  '  melody 
an^  harnaony  are  separately  agreeable,  and  in  union  delightful,' and 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  the  Scotch  tune^have 
Jived  so  long,  and  will  probably  live  forever,  (if  ihey  escape  being 
stifled  in  modern  affected  ornament,)  is  merely  this,  that  they  are 
really  compositions  of  melody  and  harmony  united,  or  rather  that 
their  melody  is  harmony.  I  mean  the  simple  tunes  sung  by  a  sin- 
gle voice.  As  this  will  appear  paradoxical,  I  n^ust  explain, m/ 
meaning.    In  common  acceptation,  indeed ,  oniy  au  agreeably  sucr- 
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ce$tiono(  somS»  is  cabled  Mefedfjr  f  and  only  tht  cO'^iitence  ot 
agreeing  sounds  harmony.  But  since  the  memory  is  capable  of  re* 
tailing  for  some  moments  a  perfect  yea  of  the  pitch  of  a  past  sounds 
so  as  to  compare  with  it  the  pitch  of  a  succeeding  soiuid,  and  judge 
truly  of  their  agreement,  or  dhia^eement,  there  may;  and  does 
arise  from  thence  a  sense  of  harmony  between  present  and  past  sounds 
equally  pleasing  with  that  between  two  present  sounds.  Now  the 
coristruction  of  the  oId«Scotch  tunes  is  this,  thai  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding empbatical  note,  isathlrdy  a  fiftb,  an  octave,  or  in  short 
some  note  that  is  in  concord  with  the  preceding  note.  Thirds  are 
chif  fly  used,  whicb  are  very  pleaslfig  concords.  1  use  the  word  em- 
})hatical,  to  distinguish  those  notes  which  have  4  strtss  laid  on  them 
in  singing  the  tune,  from  the  lighter  connecting  notes,  that  serve 
merely,  like  grammar  articles,  to  tack  the  others  together.' 

'*  The  connoisseurs  in  modern  music/  adds  Dn  Franklin^  '  wtll 
say  I  have  no  taste, — but  1  cannot  help  adding,  that  I  believe  our  aiH 
cestors,  in  hearing  a  good  song  distinctly  articulated,  sung  to  one 
of  those  tunes,  and  accompanied  by  the  harp,  felt  nfiore  real  pleasure 
than  is  communicated  fy  the  general iiy  of  modern  operas,  ex cl a* 
sive  of  that  aris^ing  from  the  scenery  and  dancing.' 

In  1763  Lord  Karnes  received  a  great  accession  to  his 
incQine  by  the  death  of  George  Drummond,  Esq.  brother  to 
lady  Karnes.     Lord  K.  now  passed  bis  vacations  at  Blair* 
Crummond,  ^'wh^re    he   prosecutett  his   agricultural    rm. - 
provements  with  great  spirit  and  taccess.    One  of  his  plans 
of  improvement  was  of  so  much  impprtance,  both  on  account 
of  the  consequences  and  the  example^  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  passed  unnoticedc  Part  of  his  nefv  estate  included  a  level 
awamp^  called  the  Moss  of  Kincardine,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth, situ  a  ted  imme- 
diately above  the  confluence  of  the   Forth   and  the  Frith, 
The  moss  formed  a  stratum  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  thick; 
,bat  covered  a  soil  of  rich  clay  and  vegetable  mould.    The 
enterprising  mind  of  Lord  Kames  projected  the  removal  of 
this  immense  body  of  moss  by  floating  it  into  the  Fortli  by 
means  of  channels  cut  through  the  moss  into  that  river.  '  He 
lived  to  see  about  one-third  of  tbis  great  tract  of  land  per** 
fectly  cleared,  and  yielding  a  rent  in  proportion  to  the  va* 
!ue  of  the  soil  brought  into  tillage/    This  large  tracts  which 
was  once  an  uninhabitable  morass,  contains  at  present  I69 
houses  and  72<>  inhabitants. 

We 'read  with  pleasure:  the  elegant  and  ingenious  letters 
of  Mrs*  Montagu  to  the  author  cJf  the  Elements  of  Criti* 
cism.  Lord  Kames  had  informed  Mrs.  M.  that  be  intended 
%oform  a  winier-garden  at  his  seat  al Blair-Drummond. 

*I  approve,'  says  Mr^.  Moiitague,  ^greatly   of  your  lordship** 
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sels^m^  of  making  a  winittr'^arden.  We  are  dpi  to  do  in  our  gardens 
as  nt  do  in  our  mtnds;  tt>  cuttivate  the  gay  ornainents  of  the  sum* 
latr  season,  and  aim  at  fcavino  alt  those  things  which  flourish  by 
ffliid  sunshine  and  gracrads  dews ;  forgetful  of  the  rude  elements  of  ' 
bamanlife,  and  regardless  of  the  seasons  of  unfriendly  and  churlish 
tvrntcfr,  when  sun- beams  warm  no  more,  and  chilling  hoar-frosts 
fslU*  ' 

We  saon  after  find  Mrs*  Montagu  wriiiag  to  Lord  Kames, 
in  this  airy  and  jocular  strain. 

'  I  am  convinced  that  wc  have  been  acquaifit«d  in  a  state  of  pre* 
exbience;  I  do  not  iuiow  when,  nor  indeed  wbei^  :  whether  we  first 
inet  on  the  orb  of  this  earth,  hftd  a  short  coquetry  in  the  pltmet 
Venas^  or  a  sober  platonic  iQve  in  Saturn  ;  but  I  am  sure  wr  did 
'tiot  first  meet  Tit  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1766 ;  therefore  those 
doubts  that  woiiid  be  pa^rdcma-ble  in  anew  friendship,  cannot  become 
Hs.  Your  lordship  may  remember  our  souls  did  not  stand  like 
strangers  at  a  distance  malting  formal  obeisances  the  first  evening 
we  supped  together  at  our  friend  Dr.  Gregory's  ;  we  took  up  our 
Story,  where  it  had  perhaps  ended  some  thousand  years  before  the 
creation  of  this  globe  :  if  we  gave  it  a  prefatory  compliment,  it  was 
Only  the  customary  form  to  the  new  edition  of  a  work  befpre  pub* 
lished/- 

In  1765  Lord  Karnes,  whose  miod  was  incessantly  occu* 
pied- with  some  scheme  of  national  advantage,  published  a 
small  pamphlet  on  the  progress  of  the  flax* Husbandry  in 
Scotland,  in  order  to  encourage  the  culture  of  that  usefijil 
Biaterialof  maoufacture  in  his  native  country.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  uot  only  a  pleasing 
apecimen  of  his  epistolary  style,  but  evinces  in  a  striking 
degree  bis  desire  to  augment  the  industry  and  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow- creatures. 

*  To  the  Duchesi  of  Gordon^  Afrgwtf  1770. 

*  VAs  I  never  incline  to  visit  my  favourite  pupil,  or  to  write  to  her, 
but  when  I  am  at  ease  and  in  good  spirits,  which  has  not  been  the 
case  for  this  last  fortnight)  worn  out  as  I  am  with  the  business  of 
the  court,  I  delayed  tp  acknowledge  her  last  kind  letter,  till  I  should  - 
be  restored  to  my  spirits  in  the  country,  by  the  wood-nymphs,  the 
water-nymphs,  and  all  the  train  of  smiling  rural  deities.  Your 
grace  cou^i  not  do  me  a  greater  favor  than  in  communicating  the 
little  family  anecdote  about  lady  C,  than  which  nothing  can  shew 
a  more  charming  dispositioo*-  Dis&ocial  passions  are  more  painful 
to  ourselves  than  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them.  Selfish 
passions  are  disagreeable  to  others,  and  very  little  pleasant  to  our- 
selves •   but   as  for  the  generous  and  benevolent  affections,  if  they 

make  others  happy^  they   doable    that  blessing  (fpon   ourselves. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  our  nature  that  advances  us  so  near  the 
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Author  of  fill  good.  Cherish,  ihy,dtar.lady^  that  disposition  In  Jr<iu# 
tiaughtcr,  because  it  is  highfy  amiable;  but  double  your  diligence 
to  cherish  it  in  your  son,  who,  I  hope,  will  one  day  have  it  in  hi* 
power  to  do  much  good,  and  to  find  his  ownchief  happioess  in  raak« 
ing  multitudes  happy  around  him.  The  duke  of  G.  may  justly 
be  reckoned  the  greatest  subject  in  Britain ;  not  from.^  tho 
extent'  of  his  rerit-ruli,  but  from  a  much  more  valuable  pro-^ 
perty,  the  number  of  people  whom  Providence  has  put  under* 
his  government  and  protection*  God  forbid  the  duke  should 
tmbibe  the  sentiments  of  too  many  of  his  elevated  rank,  that 
these  people  are  merely  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  it  is  allowable  to 
9>quee(seoul  of  them  all  that  can  be  got!  In  point  of  morality,  I 
consider  that  the. people  upon  our  estates  are  trusted  by  Providence 
to  our  caje,  and  that  we  are  accountable  for  our  management  of 
tbenFi^  to  the  great  God,  their  Creator,  as  well  as  ours.  But  ob« 
lerveiind  admire  the  benevolence  of  Providence.  What  else  dots 
it  require  oi  us,  but  to  introduce  industry  among  our  people,  the 
sure  way  to  make  them  virtuous  and  happy,  and  the  way  not  less 
&ure  oi  improving  our  estates,  and  increasing  our  revenuesl 

*  Now,  ray  dear  pupil,  I  insist  upon  this  topic  with  the  more  satis* 
factiori,  that  I  figiweyour  grace  taking  an  active  part  in  this  useful 
.work,^nd  going  hand  in  hand,  with  your  husband  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  better  that  each  of  you  should  take  a  separate  department.  ,  I 
.vill  explain  what  part  I  allot  to  your  grace,  after  a  short  preface* 
Travelling  through  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Bamff,.  with  any 
«ortof  equipage,  it  is  pleasant  to  seethe  young  creatures  turning  out 
every  where  from  their  little  cottages,  full  ofcuriosit}^  but  not  less 
full  of  industry  ;  for  every  one  of  them  is  employed;  and  in  knit* 
ting  stockings,  they  lose  not  all  the  while  a  single  motion  of  theif 
fingers.  This  sight  1  have  never  beheld-without  delight.  Now,mark  . 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  There  is  indeed  the  same  curipsity  to  be 
observed  up6n  your  banks  of  the  Spay,  and  through  the  county  of 
^loray;  but  alas !  the  industry  is  wanting  ;  for  the  young  people 
go  about  there  pierfeclly  idle. 

*  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  growing  a  little  tedious  this  evening  ; 
for  1  ivish  to  prolong  conversation  with  yoiir  gr^ice  ;  but  now  I  come 
to  the  poii^t.-r-The  part  I  allot  for  the  D.uchessof  Gordon,  is'  to 
train  the  young  creatures  about  her  to  industry  ;  and  .she. will  exe* 
cute  it  with  self  satisfaction  ard  success  ;  for  in  tender  years,  the 
Strongest  impressions  are  made,  and  once  giving  chtldreii  a  habit  of 
industry,  it  will  last  with  ^heni  for  life.  What  I  would  therefore 
propose  as  her  first  essay,  is  to  inuoduce  the  kinttingof  stockings 
arpong  the  young  folk  of  both  sexes,  which  will  be  easily  done,  as 
that  art  is  so  far  advanced  iij  her  neighbourhood.  If  your  grace 
relishes  this  proposal,  signify  it  only  to  your  old  mentor,  and  it  shali 
lie  his  business  not  only  to  lay  dawn  a  plan  .for  carrying  U  into  e^^ 
feet, but  to  interest  our  trustees  for  the  manufactures,  who  will  most 
cordially  second  your  operations.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  order 
e  fit  person  to  be  secuced  for  teaching;  the  children  to  spin  and  to 
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knit  ;  tfild  the  only  thing  that  will  he  expected  from  your  graeei 
hesid^  your  co^ntenaiiee  (which  itf  all  in  all>)  is,  to  encourage  the 
children  to  exert,  themselves,  by  some  small  premiums  to  those  who 
ere  the  ixiost  deserving. 

^  So  much  for  serious  matters,  and  now  a  lighter  theme,  if  my 
paper  leaves  room  for  it.  From  fifty  years  experience,  'I  caa 
vouch,  that  the  pleasantesroompanions  for  conversation,  are  those 
who  pass  some  time  in  their  Resets,  in  readiiig  and  reflecting. 
Will  you  give  a»e  authority  to  purchase  for  you  from  time  to  time, 
a  fe^  books  of  taste  and  useful  knowledge,  which  will  agreeably 
fill  up  your  hours  of  leisure  ?  Does  the  duke  give  his  commissions 
to  any  particular  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  ?  In  this  and  in  every 
capacity,  command  your  real  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

*  Henry  Hom x/ 

,  Lord  K.  took  an  irctive  part  in  promoting  the  project  of 
a  navigable  canal  between  the  riven  forth  and  Clyde.  '  Tha 
work  was  begun  in  1768  on  a  scale  of  fifty-six  feet  in  breadth 
and  seven  in  depth  ^  admitting  the  passage  of  ves^Is  of  se- 
venty or  eighty  tous  burden/  The  exp^nces  were  defrayed 
by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  ;  and  government  siib* 
scribed  30fiOQU  the  profits  are  to  be  expended,  in  ixiaking 
roads,  bridges^  and  other  improvements  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  'I766  Lord  Kames  published  '  Remarkable 
DecisioM&f  the  Court  of  Session  from  1730  to  1753/  Of 
tttis  ^rk  his  learned  biographer  says  that  it  '  aiJFordsa  mo- 
del of  clear  and  pcrsprcuous  brevity  of  statement,  which 
touches  only  the  important  points  of  a  cause^  and  rejects  all 
that  is  superfluous  in  the  detail  or  argument/ 

Lord  Karnes  was  a  believer  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian^  and  was  surpri£ed  at  the  cool  reception' 
Which  they,  at  ^rst,  experienced  in  this  country*  What 
very  much  contributed,  in  the  minds  of  the  generality^  to 
invalidate  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  poems>  was  the  re^- 
linement  of  sentiment  and  manners  which  they  pourtray,  so 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  barbarous  age  to  which  they 
tire  assigned;  Lord  Karnes  investigated  the  subject  with 
bill  u^uaT diligence  of  researeh;  and  he  tells  Mrs.  Montagtt 
tiMf  he  bad  been  suceessfnl  beyond  his  hope. 

'  I  have,' says  Be,  'made  out  that  the  manners  described  l^y 
Ossian  were  the  genuine  manners  of  his  country .  Such  refined 
notions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  female  sex,  of  a  people  in 
the  first  stage  of  Soci«iy,  approach  to  a  miracle  ;  and  yet  1  have 
brought  evidence  of  the  fact  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial 
jury/ 

The  opinion  wliicb  Mrs.  Montagu  appears  to  have  adopted, 
Crit.^Ukv,  Vol.  16.  February,  ISO9.  K^ 
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on  the  subject  was  a  sensible  medmtti  between  eredalitjran<} 
scepticism.  Some  o£  her  remarks  on  the  subjecty  in  on^  of 
her  letters  to  Lord  Kan;tesj  are  very  ingenious  nod  acute. 

•  Where  exists/says  she^ '  the  records  of  tbose  ages?  Noi  even  any 
monuments  of  art 'appear.     Were  men  more  civilized  before  they 
were  assembled  in  large  coidmunities  ?  I    dp  not  mean   to  pUn, 
when  I  say  there  could  hardly  be  eivility  without  cities.     Can  one 
imagine  politeness  of  manners    began   before    even  agriculture  f 
Does  nature  operate  in  other  modes  in  Scotland,  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Do  not  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  still  bear  witness  to  hef 
former  greathess  ?  Are  not  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  witnesses,  that, 
that  eounby   was  in   possession  of  arts  ?  Hoyf  beautiful  are  the 
ruin^  of  Athens  I  how  august  the  ruins  of  Rome !  Three  grey  stones 
unpolis)ied,  undescribed,  «Vere  all  the  honors  the  departed  hero,  or 
celebrated  bard,  expected  for  the  glorious  labours  of  his  life.  '  We 
find  only  three  characters  amongst  these  highlandefs,  the  warrior, 
the  bard,  and  the  hunter.     As   to   the  fair  sex,  I  do   believe,  that 
living  in  a  country  wher^  the  sun  is  not  very  ardent;  ih^y  might  be 
fair,  though  they  were  much  exposed  to  weather^and  certainly  must! 
have  been  obliged   to  partake  of  the  labours  apd  inconveniences  of  . 
a  savage  state«  •  But  they  would  surely  appear  fair  to  Ossian,  and  to 
ail  his  heroes^  and  the  CeltsB  were  remarkably  regardful  of  their 
women*     I  imagine  that  Ossian  has  given  tfie  fine  gloss  of  poetry  tor 
a  rude  age.     If  there  should  be  found  any  fine  edifices,  pr  any  te&ti-^ 
monies  of  higher  improvement,  we  must  begin  to  alter  our  opinions. 
But'as  to  myself,  I  credited  Ossian  the  more,  b^xause  I   do  not  see 
any  thing  in  his  poems  inconsistent  with  Uncivilized  times.    The 
heroes  are  brave  in  the  field,  hospitable  and  courteous  at   a  feast. 
They  were  not  cruel  as  absolute  savages  are :  but   I  believe  our 
Celtic  ancestors  were  not  the  brutes  they  have  been  imagintfd.     I  do 
not  seie  any  probability,  that  if  the  highlanders  had  been  bnce  a 
polished  people,  they  would  have  returned  to  barbarism;  as  'they 
vrere  never  subdued.     The  grand.children  of  Fingal  probably  stilt 
remain  upon  the  very  mountain  where  his  hall  was  built.     They 
are  now  a  fine  people,  brave,  generous,  and  hospitable;  but  the 
lowest  order  is  not  polished.     I   have  seen  lovely   lasses  amongst 
them,  and  as  fair,  IdoUbt  not,  as  Malvina,' though  indeed  she  was 
the  daughter-in-law  of  a  king.     I  cannot  believe  they   pulled  down 
tovims  to  live  on  the  mountains,  nor  houses  to  dwell  in  huts.     How 
great  elegance  of  form  is  consistent  with  being  exposed  to  the   sun 
and  wind  of  summer,  aud  being  smoked  like  bacon,  in  the  winter,  t 
do  not  understand  ;  nor   how  great  delicacy  of  manners  subsnte d 
where  all  the  men  and  women  of  a  family  undressed  and  slept  in  tbcr 
same  apartment.'      ' 

Ossian  has  probably  described  the  mannera  andaenti* 
nients  of  bis  progenitors  and  contepporariet  with  numerous 
poetical  embellishments  ;  and  the  same  manners  and  aenti« 
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inente  whicb  were  embellished  eyea  by  Ossian^  hare  n6 
doubt  received  a  ttill  higher  degree  of  factitious  oraament 
aod  poetical^  colourino;  jn  passiog  through  the  translatioa  of 
Mr;  Macpherson.  .The  Ossian  of  Maophersoo  probably 
tonveys  a  milch  less  perfect  reseoiblance  of  the  original  than 
even  the  Homer  of  Pope.  But  w.e  agree  with  lord  Wood- 
bouselee  that  the  coincidences  oir  imitations^  which  may  be  v 
traced  b^tweien  the  Ossiah  6f  Macpherson  and  the  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century^  though  they  prove  that  his  version 
IS  not  liteiral^  are«  by  no  means,  evidence  that  he  had  no 
originals  before  him.  Though  the  veracity  of  Macpherson 
i^as  evidently  mortified  by  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johftson  and 
others,  that  the  poeins  were  a  forgery,  yet  the  imputation  of 
the  exclusive  authorship,  was  probably  gratifying  to  his  va* 
nily.  Thus  a  vaqiliation  may  have  taken  place  iq  his  mind, 
in  which  the  sobriety  of  truth  and  the  flippancy  of  vanity 
jnay  have  alternately  prevailed;  and  this  may  account  for 
the  mysterious  silence  which  he  preserved  while  living,  and 
.of  which  the  reasons  have  not  been  clearly  developed  since 
his  death; 

Macpherson  certainly  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  placed 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  the  poems  beyond  the 
pbssibility  of.  critical  doubt  by  producing  the  originals  as  far 
as  they  were  written;  or  by  referring  to  the  persons  from 
'  whom  be  received  iboie  which  he  obtained  only  from  oral 
recitation;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  ^enigmatical  and  dis- 
I  iflgenuons  obscurity  in  his  conduct,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
xjeconciled  with  the  simplicity jof  disinterested  truth.  His 
vanity,  however,  may  solve  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  ar« 
gumentv  .  The  committee  of  the  highland  Society,  as  lord 
Woodhouselee  has  remarked,^pQ8bed  this  investigation  as  far 
as  it  can  possibly  go  ;'  and  even  they  have  left  the  qiiesti6n 
in  some  degree  of  iloubu    .They   believe   that  Macpherson 

{lossessed  originals,  but  that  bf  took  great  liberties  in  trans- 
aring  them;  that  he  softened  what  was  harsh,  refined  what 
was  gross,  decorated  what  was  rude,  dignified  what  was  mean > 
elevated  what  was  low. 

In  1774,LordKames  published,  \i\%*  Sketches  of  the  Histbry 
of  Man/  in  two  volumes,  4to.  Thi^  work,  which  was  the  gra« 
dual  accumulation  of  the  reading  and  reflectioo  of  several 
years,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  collection  of  facts,  con* 
jectures,  and  disquisitions,,  than  a  finished  history.  But  it 
is  full  of  valuable  omtter*  Lord  Woodhouselee  gives  a 
brief  analytical  view  of  tbe  Woik,  accompanied  with  soine 
judicious  observations. 

Tbe  opinion  of  lord  Kames  that  the  savage  state  was  the 
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original  condttioD  of  mflln  was  eambated  by  Br.  Dotg^  Olflt^ 
tcr  of  the  grammar  school  of  Stirling,  io  two  learned 
letters.  When  the  firs!  of  these  letters  was  transniitted  to 
lord  Kai!ii«s,  dated  from  Stirrrog,  but  without  any  sobscrip* 
tioD,  he  was  passing  his  Christinas  holidays  at  BtairDruin^. 
mopd.  Bis  curiosity  was  excited  to  disct>ver  the  aalhor.   ' 

*  In  conversing  on  the  subject  with  an  intimate  friend^  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Mar,  of  Leckie»  a  genileman  of  taste  and  erudition,  and  of 
great  scienti/iQ  knowledge,  who  frequently  visited  him  in  the  coun»> 
try,his  lordship,producing  the  letter  of  his  anonymous  correspondent, 

*  In  the  nlime  of  wonder,'  sai^  he,<  Doctor,  what  prodigy  of  learning 
have  you  got  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  who  is  capable  of  writing  this 
letter,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  ?'  The  doctor,  after  glancing 
over  a  few  pages,  answered  *  I  think  1  know  him. — There  is  but 
erne  man  who  is  able  to  write  this  letter,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
wan  he  is  ; — David  Doig,  ihe  roaster  of  our  grammar   school.' — 

*  What  !*-^8aid  lord  Karnes ;  '  a  genius  of,  this  kind,  within  a  few 
miKes  of  my  hou^e,  and  I  never  to  have  heard  of  him  !  and  a  fine 
fellow  too:  he  tells  his  mind  roundly  and  plainly  :  I  love  him  for 
that :— he  does  not  spal*e  me'':  I  respect  him  the  more.— You  must  * 
nake  us^ acquainted,  niy  good  doctor  :  I  will  write  him  a  card ;  and 
to*morrow,  if  you  please,  you  shall  bring  hhn  to  dine  with  me/ 

'  We  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  forms  an  ami* 
able  trait  in  the  character  of  lord  Kainea,  A  friendsliip  com- 
menced between  Dr*  Doig  and  lord  K.'and  a  correspoodence 
which  was  terminated  on^  by  death. 

Lord  Karnes,  who  had  frortS  a  very  early  period  of  hi» 
life  directed  his  attention  to  agricultoral  pursuits,  published 
in  1776,  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  with  that  of  bi^ 
reading  and  research.  This  work  was  published  at  ihe  adi« 
▼aficed  age  of  eighty  ;  a  period  of  life  at  which  few  enjoy 
«uch  activity  of  mind  and  vigour  of '  exertion  as  were  dis- 
played by  lordKames.  In  the  following-year  he  published 
tn  one  vol.  8vo.  lUucidations  respecting  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  of  Seotland.  In  these  disquisitions  he  is  said, 
to  have  displayed  his  wonted  ingenuity  of  exposition  and 
labour  of  .research.  This  work  was  dedicated^  to  Mr.  Dundav 
fliord  Melville)  then  lord  advocate  for  Scotllaiid*  Mr. 
I)undas,  or  rather  lord  Mdviile,  ba^  seldom  received  higher 
praise  thati- has  been  bestowed  in  this  dedication  of  lord 
Kames  ;  and  indeed  higher  praise  cannot  easily  be  bestowed. 
£01-  the  Author  says  of  him  that  he  has  candoar  enough  to 
make  truth  Welcome  against  bi9  o^ifn  prepossessioor  andr 
talents'  to  make  it  trimnph  over  the  prepossessions  of 
others. 

ll  bad  been  the  confidant  prsccnce  of  lord  Kames  since  bi» 
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.promotion.tothe  ScQttTsh  bench  in  175S  to  ^  note  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  remarkable  case  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  session,  with  his  owa  observations 
on  the  decision,  and  occasionally  on  the  opinions  of  his  bro- 
thef  judges/ — These  reports  arft  a  striking  proof  th^t,  aoaidst 
bis  variety  of  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  judicial  duties.  They  were  published  in 
1780,  in  one  voltime  folio:  and  mjiy  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Remarkable  Damons  which  he  had  ^printec)* 
while  a  barrister. 

The  last  literary  work,  in  which  lord  Kames  was  engaged^^ 
was  a  treatise  on  education.  This  was  undertaken  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year ;  and  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1781, 
under  the  title  of  Looie  Hints  on  Eflucation.  It  refers 
rather  to  a  system  of  mora]  than  intellectual  culture  ;  but  it 
coDtains  many  judicious  observations,  the  fruit  of  his  past 
experience  and  reflection;  and  it  exhibits  tbe^  pietv  and 
benevolence  of  the  author  in  a^ery  pleasing  poTnt  of  view. 
^The  following  sentences,  which  aret]uoted  bv  lord  Wood- 
houselee,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  mind  which  could  dic^ 
,  tate  them,  as  one  of  the  last  bequests  of  its  wisdom^  bad  long 
\>eeti  the  saactuafy  of  charity  and  of  peace.  . 

*  Teach  your  children  to  prefer  their  own  religion,  but  incnlcatt 
that  the  virtiuyMS  are  Acceptablfi  to  Grod,  however  enron^oas  in  point 
of  belief.  Press  it  home  to  themi  that  th^re  is  nothing  in  nature  to 
prevent  different  sects  of  Christians  from  living  amicably  together, 
more  ^n  different  sects  of  philosophers  or  of  men  who  worfc  in 
different  arts;  especially  as  the  articles  of  faith  which  dtsttnguisk 
these  sects  are  purely  speculative:  (hey  have  no  relation  to  morah, 
Dor  any  influence  on  our  conduct.  Yet  from  these  distinctions 
have  proceeded  rai^cour  and  animosity,  as  if  our  most  important 
concerns  had  been  at  stake.  In  a  different  view  the  absurdity  ap- 
pears still  more  glaring.  These  articles,  the  greater  part  at  least, 
relate  to  subjects  0byond  th«  reach  of  human  understanding.  Th% 
Almighty  by  his  works  of  .creation,  has  made  his  wisdom  and  be^ 
nevdlence  manifest ;  but  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  explain  to 
hli  treatarei  the  manner  of  hU  existence  ;  and  in  all  appearance,  tha 
mianner  of  his  existence  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conceptions. 
•Persectrtion  for  the  salje  of  religion  wouM  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented by  wholesome  education,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  young 
people  that  difference  of  opinions  is  no  jnst  cause  of  discord,  and 
that  difierent  sects  may  live  amicably  together.  In  a  word,  neglect 
no  opportunity  to  ipipress  on  the  minds  of  your  pupils  t4iat  reli 
gion  is  given  for  our  goo«i,  and  that  no  religion  can  be  true,  which 
Itends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.' , 

Jh^  par»bl^*0Q  (olcratioQ    wiiipU  Idyl  ^Voo^hoifs^l^e 
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quotes,  p.  9,9,5,  vol.  ij,  and  ascribes  to  Dr.  Franklin^  is  al« 
tered  from. Jeremy  Taylor's  ^  Liberty  of  Prophec^ing :'  where; 
it  appears  tq  more  adVaDtage  than  in  the  variation  pf  th^ 
American  philosopher.    .       • 

Lord  Rames  was  now  approaching  his  '  long  home/  an<} 
we  shall  soon  behold  the  material  receptacle  of  his  genius  and 
worth  consigned  to*  the  sepulchre  of  death.  He  had  enjoy- 
ed a  more  than  ordinary  snare  of  good  health  ;  for  nt  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85^  he  was  free  from  any  chronical  disease,  or 
any  considerable  iofirmities,  which  %re.ihe  usual  symptoms 
of  decay.  His  habits  of  intense  study,,  the  bad  effects  of 
which  were  counteracted  by  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
had  not  occasioned  a  premature  declension  qf  his  porporeal 
strength  ;  and  the  faculties  of  bis  mind  were  even  less  im- 
paired than  those  of  his  body. 

During  the  vacation   of  17$?,  Lord  K.   '  went  as  usual, 
with  his  family  to  Blair- Prummond:'  '  It  is  very  possible,' 
said  he,  to  his  daughter-in-law,   *  that  this  journey  may- 
shorten  my*life  a  fittie  space  j  but  what  then,  have  I  not  lived  * 
long  efaough  r' 

•  A  very  few  days  before  his  depstture  from  Blair^Drummond, 
in  a  short  walk  which  he  took  with  her  (bis  daughters A« law)  in^ 
the  garden,  heWesired  her  t6  sit  down  by  him  on  one  of  the  t^enche^ 
saying  be  felt  himself  much  fatigued;  and  adding  that  he  was  sen* 
sible  ba  was  now  growing  weaker  every  day.  On  her  expressing  ^ 
Jippe  tbaty  on  his  going  to  town,  his  friend  Dr.  Culleu,  who  knew 
bis  constiti|tion,  might  be  able  to  give  him  some  advice  Ibat 
would  be  of  service  tu  bjm,  and  that  she  flaitered  herself  bis  disease 
]bad  been  rather  less  'troublesome  to  him  for  some  time  past.  '  My 
dear  child,'  said  be,  looking  in  her  face  with  an  earnest  ai^d  apr- 
]&ated  expression,  *  don?t  talk  of  my  disease,  Iliave  ho  disease  but 
^d  age.  1  know  that  Mrs.  Drtimroond  and  Iny  sou  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  ;  )>ut  ?rby  should  I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  lieces- 
sary  i  I  know  well^tb&t  no  physician  on  earth  can  do  roe  the  small- 
est service,  dor  J  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  I  thank  God  that  my 
snind  is  prepared  for  that  event.  I  lepve  thi^ world  in  peace  and 
goodwill  t(/all  mankind.  You  know  the  dread  I  have  bad  of  out- 
living my  faculties ;  of  that,  I  trusty  toere  is  now  no  great, proba- 
bility, as  my  body -decays  so  fast.  My  life  has  been  a  long  one; 
'  and  prosperous  on  the  whole  beyond  my  deserts  ;  but  I  would  fam 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my  fellpw-creatureiw 
IVly  Inst  wish  regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear  child,  and  1  have 
liv^d  10  see  it  accom^jlished  t  I  am  now  regrt«ly  to  obey  my  Maker's  * 
summons.'— He  then  poured  forth  a  short  but  solemn  and  impressiv^e 
prayer.  On  leaving  the  garden  he  said,  '  'i\*iis  is  my  last  farewell 
to  this  place :  t  think  I  shall  nev  er  see  it  more.    I  g'>  to  town  chit  fly 
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to  satisfy  Mrs.  Drummond ;  otherwise  I  would  willingly  have  re. 
maiQed  here.  Bat  go  where  I  will,  1  am  in  the  haiids  of  Almighty 
God.' 

*  Lord  Karnes  attended  the  court  of  session  for  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  soon  found  the  effort 
too  great  for  his  strength.  On  the  last  day  of  his  attendanciej 
he  took  a  separate  and  affectionate  leave  of  each  of  his 
brethren  on  the  bench  ;  and  he  died  in  about  eight  days  after 
this,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     Few  live  so 
long,  and  fewer  spend  their  time  so  well.    To  professional 
men  and  to  men  of  letters,  lord  Karnes  may  be  usefully  re* 
commended  as  a  model  of  incessant  assidwty.     He  suffered 
po  JLime  to  flit  away  without  its  appropriate  occupation.     His 
jn'ind  was  never  without  some  object  of  pursuit;  and,  whea 
that  was  attained,  no  relaxation  ensued.    The  completioa 
of  one  work  was  the  beginning  oranother.     His  thoughts 
were  perpetually  busied  with  some  object  of  general  uttht^v  ;\ 
and    whether    it    were  law,   policy,    morality,    naetaphy- 
stcs,  criticism,  agriculture,  or  education,  the  general  good,  ^ 
or  the  good  of  some  large  class  of  his  fellow  creatures,  wai^ 
the  end  which  he  proposed.     Whether  we  regard  him  as  a 
philosopher,  who  explains  the  principles,  or  who  illustrates . 
and  exemplifies  the  abstractions  of  law,  as  a  practitioner  who 
develops  tne  habitual  routine  of  the  courts,  as  a  critic  who 
delivers  the  laws  of  composition,  or  as  a  moralist  who  incuU 
cates  rules  of  life,  he  always  preserves  a  dignified  respecta- 
bility.    He  had  read  too  much,  conversed  too  much,  and 
thought  too  much,  to  Ije  shallow  in  his  ideas  or  superficial , 
in  his' knowledge  on  any  subject  on  which  he  chose  to  write* 
He  is  never  frivolous,  though  not  always  profound.    Where 
he  does  not  impress  conviction  by  the  solidity  of  his  argu-^ 
mentSjr  be  seldom  fails  to  excite  admiration  by  his  ingenuity. 
His  mind  was  quick  and  excursive;  and  the  multiplicity  of 
his  studies  rather  augmented  than  diminished  the  facility  of 
his  combinationSf  Rapidity,  or  rather  a  certain  instantaneous 
velocity  of  apprehension  is  apt  in  young  persons,  who  aris 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  little  which  the  wisest  know, 
and  of  the  comparative  ignorance  which  invelops  even  those 
whom  we  deem  profouna,  to  generate  an  overweening  self. 
sufficiency  and  conceit.  Something  of  this  kind  was  observ- 
able  in  some  juvenile  traits  of  the  cnaracter  of  lord  Kames, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  renounced   in  his  maturer  years. 
The  more  a  man  really  knows,  themore  modest  he  becomes  : 
^nd  though  there  is  a  kind  Of  diffidence,  which  often  accom-^ 
paqies  i^noi^nce,  yet  v^isdom  is  more  often  associated  witl| 
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that  estimable  quality.     JLord  Kamei  knew  how  to  form  and 
to  maintaia  an  opinion^  but  he  was  not  a  blind  aor  bigoted 

.   dogmatist.     He  was  open  to  conviction  ;  and  he  could  hear 
what  was  to  be  said  on  the  oihcr  \ide.     , 

As  a  wfiter^  lord  Karnes  deserves  the  praise  of  copious- 
ness of  m,^tler  rather  than  elegjance  of  style.  His  diclio;i 
has  ootthaJt  nicety  of  polish  which  the  discrimipatipgsfnsi- 
biiity  of  taste  only  can  give.  There  is  little  variety  or  me- 
lody in  bis  periods.  The  coUaqpial  vulgarities^  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say  familiarities,  which  he  occasionally 
admits  into  bis  sentences,  were^  perhaps  in  a  ^reat  degree^^ 
owing  to  the  habjts  of  forensic  debate,  in  which  they  are 
.unavoidable.     And  we  all  know   bow  difficult   it  is,  eveji 

'  wheri  ^e  think  ourselves  on  our  guard  against  the  pra£tic0, 
to  avoid  forms  of  expressioo  or  mode?  of  phraseology  to  wjiich 
we  are  accustomed.  The  technical  idioin  of  a  profession  or 
a  trade,  seems  to  influence  the  mechaniso)  of  the  mind. 
'  The  philosophy  of  lord  Kames,  whatever  alloy  of  tjie  fan- 
ciful or  al^urd  may  have  been  mingled  with  the  richer  pre, 
pontained  what  is  often  wanting  ip  ine  works  even  ot  philo- 
sophers, a  considerable  mixture  of  good  setise.  Hi$habitf 
of  r(^(leation  made  hiui  a  speculative,  but  his  habits  of  busi- 
pess  kept  him  a  practical  man;  He  did  not  soar  into  the 
region  of  metaphysics  to  lose  sight  of  this  visible  diurnifl 
sphere.  He  often  turned  his  eyes  to  the  surface  of  common 
life  ;  a^d  be  thought  that  philosophy  the  best  which  is  most 
|iseful  to  man.  Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Lo^d  Kames. 
|fre  shall  only  say,  that  he  was  a.  rational,  a  steady,  anq 
a  consistent  b,e]iever  in  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  'moral  government  of  God;  and  we  heartily 
wish  that  these  who  have  reviled  him  for  not  believijjg 
more,  did,  themselves,  believe  as  much. 

In  private  life  Lord  Kames  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable 
^iiai^;  and  of  this  we  have  no  uncertain  indication  in  his 
fpndness  fof  the  society  of  young  persjons  of  both  sexes. 
There  must  be  a  large  $ub)stratum  of  benevolence  in  the 
character,  wbere  age  can  acconEitnodate  its  feelings  to  the 
Jfrolicgaiety  of  youth.  His  Juind  was  naturally  elastic  and 
cheerful ;  and  his  cheerfulness  partook  of  that  religious 
serenity  which  so  far  reposes  on  an  overruling  ♦Provi- 
dence as  never  to  be  dejected  with  doubt^  nor  distractec^' 
With  care.  He  looked  at  the  bright  side  of  thitigs;  and  hq 
did  aot,  with  querulous  solicitude,  antictpate  uncertain  ills* 
it  is  now  tipie  to  take  our  leave  of  lofd  Kames,  and  to 
speak  of  ri:ie  manner  in  which  his  biograj^ier  has  execute^ 
Ibis  task*    Lord  Woodhouselee  has  brought  together  a  great 
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mass  of  inforpiRtioii  relative  to  \k\^  literary  histoi;y  of  Scot« 
laiKJI,  daiiog  a  period  which  was  adorned  by  the  xnos( 
splendid  talents  and  the  most  memorable  names;  -but  some 
of  his  details  are  tooextraoeous^  some  of  iiis  digressions  are 
too  irrelevaAt^  a^d  many  ^f  hit  r^fleclions  too  conimoa 
place.  We  are  far  from^  affirming  that  tbe  work  is  dull ;  but- 
It  is  not  so  animated  as  it  mi^ht  have  been  rendered  by 
tbrpwing  out  some  of  the  languid  and  flat  passages,  which 
lesaen  the  interest  of  tIie^whole«  In  the  diclton  and  in  the 
structure  of  the*  sentences,  there  are  many  parts,  which 
are  very  uncoath  to  an  English  ear*  More  Tcondensatioa 
ia  (be  matter^  and  mor^  ease,  harmony^  and  elegance  in 
the  style,  would  have  rendered  this  a  most  engaging  spe- 
cimen of  tbat  species  of  biography  which  renders  the  life  of 
some  eminent  individual  a  centre. on  which  to  revolve  the. 
literary  history  of  the  times.— But  '  non  ego  panels  offendar 
aactUis:* — ^^'hongb  there  are  some  defects  m  this  produc« 
^on  of  Lorfl  Woodhouselee^  we  should  b|e  guilty  of  great  in« 
josti^  to  him  and  to  the  public^  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
that  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  matter;  and 
that  those^  who  will  read  it  through  with  as  tppph  attention 
as  we  have  dooe^  wmU  find  it  a  reservoir  of  much  insUuctioa 
and  amusement.  Thf  appendix  contains  many  yaluable 
leiterSy  some  of  whic^  we  regret  that  we  have  npt  room  t<| 
quote.  , ;  , 


A&T.  lILr^Thc  dormiint  and  esiinct  Baronage,  of  England^ 
Sfc.  By  1\  C.  Banks,  Esf.  (Continued  Jrom  p.  409 
of  the  last  Foiumej. 

THE  second  volume  of  this  work,  as  we  have  before  men* 
tioned,  is  appropriated  to  those  families  whose  honours  had 
their  origin  by  writ,  and  *  thenceforth  became  an  inheritance 
in  fee  descendible  to  tbe  heirs  general'  Jn  examiniftg  its  con* 
jtents  we  shaH  pursue  the  plan  adopted  in  our  first  article,  of 
poticin^  sonie  few  of  the  particulars  e)chibited  in  it  which 
wear  to  us  the  appearance  of  novelty,  and  are  calculated  to 
afford  general  entertainment  to  our  readers. 

The  barony  of  Abergavenny  has  been  sqpposed  by  many 
yrriters.to  pass  with  the  possession  qf  the  castle,  in  the  same 
mann^  as  the  castle  of  Arundel  has  been  adjudged  to  carry 
the  earldom  to  every  snccessive  proprietor;  but  Mr.  Banks 
has,  we  think,  very  satisfactorily  corrected  this  mistake  by 
pis  statement  of  the  several  descents  through  which  the  title 
|)^s  pafsed^especially  in  the  fenqf^je  braqclies,  Tbe  decision  in' 
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ihe  Bergavennj  case,  (I  Jac.)  does  tiot  certainly  go  tb^ 
}engtb  of  coo  firming  the  popular  opiDioni  although  it  at 
that  tiipe  happened  that  the  heir  male,  in  whose  favoar  the 
baron V  was  adjudged,  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  castle.  It 
should  seem,  nowever,  that  that  decision  may  very  fairly  be 
called  ia  cjuestion,  since  the  descent,  in  many  prior  instances* 
bad  takep  pUce  to  the  heirs  general  in  the  female  line;  and 
so  it  was  probably  thought  when  the  king,  by  way  of  com^ 
promise,  granted  the  dignity  of  lieDespens^r  to  Liady  Fane, 
the  ansaccessful  claimant, 

Of  James,  )8th  lord  Audley  and  earl  of  Castlehaven, 
]^r.  Banks  makes  a  remark  which  we  should  be  apt  to  sus- 
pect  as  satirical,  did  notour  author's  veneration  for  dorpiant 
a'nd  extinct  nobility  almost  preclude  the  irreverent  supposi- 
tion. -  '  If  this  noble  Lord,Vhe  «ay»,  *  who  led  a  very  martia) 
life,  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  record  his  own  actions,,  little 
would  be  known  of  him  ;  historians  hardly  making  an/ 
mention  of  him.'  It  seems  he  had  been  accused  of  certain 
malpractices  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  oiviKwars  in  Ire- 
land, und  published  a  pamphlet  called  the  ^  The  Earl  of, 
iCastlehaven's  Review,  or  his  Memoir  of  his  ]E»gagement 
and  Carriage  in  the.  Irish  VVars,'  in  explanation  of  his  supi 

t^osed  mi^condoct.  On  the  strength  bl'  this  publication,  he 
s  classed  among  Walpole's  ^  NobleAuthors ;'  and  the  reader* 
who  wishes  for  further  information  may  seek  it  there,  .  . 
I^ady  Elizabeth  Tucl^et,  lister  of  the  last  earl  of  Castle- 
baven  (who  died  in  1777  without  issue)  was  wife  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Governor  Thickniesse,  and  ibe  fpllowiog  curioii^ 
paFtieitUfs  ace  related  copcerniog  iier ;      .      . 

*  It  seems  that  when  the  lady  Elizabeth  Tucket  married  Mr. 
Thickuesse,  she  very  much  offended  her  father  the  earl  of  Castle- 
baven,  who  would  n^jver  forgive  her;  which  instance  of  |iis  unna-s 
turai  conduct  is  rather  whimsically  aHiulpd  to,  in  a  quibl^ling  ccnn- 
parison  between  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  l^ojd  of  *  H^ven/  and  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  |.ord  of  *  flaven  ;'  by  the  following  epi- 
taph, inscribed  upon  her  grave.stone  \t\  the'ch^pel  of  Landguard ? 
fort,  SutfoiJ^ ;  " 

Sacvpd  to  the  memory 
0^  Lady  Elizabeth  Thicknesse.. 
*  The  Lord  of  lleven  forsook  her  not/ 
In  the  year  1762,  Governor  Thickne^  buried  his  wife,  or  rather 
left  her  behind  him  j  f«)r  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  interred,  being 
nearly  piaced    i^pon   the  burfuce  of  the  ground,  unHer  an  arch  of 
brickwork  closed  at   the  ends.     This  a  few  years  aj;©^ sunk  in,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  reburyher ;  which  wa^^duilc  by  Governo* 
binglcton,  at  as  little  expeucc  as  possible ;  v^d  wUliout  auj^.bie|^ 
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Ibelng  taken  towards  tbe  reparation  of  the  arcb,  or  even  replacing 
the  marble  above-named,  wbich  was  affixed  to  it,  recording  her 
death.  The  latter  was  moved  from  place  to  place,  till  it  v^slh  mis? 
laid,  and  was  found  in  General  BlaJceV  wine-cellar,  broken  in  two 
pieces,  Januaty  Qtb,  1804;  the  former  continues  (probably  to  fhif 
dav)  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  ruin.'     P.  22,  3,  note. 

Under  the  head  of '  Beaumont,'  we  remarfc  an  inaccuracy, 
irhich  is  the  more  striking  as  it  occur3  in  an  instance  where' 
the  heraldic  doctrrn^  of  abeyapce  would  otherwise  have  been 
very  fuljy  displayed,  William,  the  )i^st  vjscpuijt  Befitimont, 
died,  23  H.  7*  without  issue,  on  wbich  event  his  title  wa^ 
supposed  to  haye  become  extinct.  Francis  lord  Lovel,  his 
titter's  son,  would  have  been  next  heir,  if  trntig,  and  not 
{Attainted  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  he  bad  been  att^inted^ 
^d  his  attainder  was  conceived  to  be  a  bar  to  the  further  dc-i 
fcent  of  the  title.  It  seems  be  had  two  sisters,  and  Mr« 
Banks  says  the  barony  was  therefore  not  extinct  as  was  supy 
posed  to  bp  the  case,  but  passed  to  the  sisters,  not  as  heir^ 
of  their  brother  Francis,  but  of  their  mother.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  v|&ry  case  in  Dyer's  Reports,  which  Mi, 
{tanks  has  cited,  thai:  this  could  by  np^  means  be  true,  un<p 
ess  it  cou)d  be  proved  that  Francis  lord  Lovel  died,  living 
William  viscount  Beaumont;  for,  had  he  survived  him,  bis 
listers  n^ust  have  made  out  tiieir  claim  through  him,  and 
iheo  the  altaipder  would  have  been  a  complete  bar.  But 
this  obvious  and  necessary  step  is  Qyeriooked,  and,  neithec 
)n  the  tef  t  nor  in  {he  genealogical  table  annexed,  is  the 
•  date  of  lord  Lovel's  death  at  all  referred  tp. 

\ye  wisb  ^hat  Mr.  B.  had  furnished  M9  .^ith  some  mot^ 
partiQulars  respectiiig  John  lord  Berners,  for  xybom  we  have 
so  high  a  resp.ect  as  the  translator  of  f  roissart,  tli^n  that  he 
ivas  f  deputy  of  Calais,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an4 
eminent  tor  bis  learning  as^n  author.' 

Henry  lord  Cobban),  the  tpiserable  tool  in  Hajetgh's 
conspiracy,  who  vvas  pardoned  on  the  scaffold  when  sq 
many '  better  men'  suffered  as  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  King 
Jame3,  is  here  said  to  have  forfeited  by  his  attainder  a  land; 
ed  estate  of  7QQ0/.  a  year,  Ipgether  virillrpersonal  property 
to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  and  to  have  died  in  prison 
Mousy,  for  want  of  aj^parel  aiid  linen:'  a  striking  ex. 
jpimple,  JVC  alloWy  pf  the  reverses  of  fortune,  but  in  what 
particular  respect  deserving  Mr.  B.'bf  appellatiuo  of  'a  sin. 

♦  P^rhitps,  however,  ihi*  is  not  Mr.  B.'s  expression,  tiut  Sir  I^udley  Carle* 
Ion's,  whos<v  authority  he  cites  ',  it  certainly  souikI^  a  litilc  Uke  ihtr  puritanic*! 
'fashion  ot  tormfrftajrs.       ••  •    -  t    • 
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gwia/jadgment/  .we  are  rather  at\ a  los»  to  discover;  aojr 
otherwise  than  as.  we  aH  admit  the  aflfaira  of  the  world  to  be 
in  the  disposal  of  Providence.  *  It  is  moreover  asserted/ 
^d^9  Mr.  B.  *  that  the  lady  Cob.ham,  his  wif^,  though  very 
irchy  would  not  even  give  hiiq  ihecromb^  from  her  table/ 
If  Lady  Cobham  had  died  lousy  as  well  as  her  husband,  we 
should  have  been  apt,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with  Mr.  ^./  A* 
judgment  f  ^judgment!* 

The  celebrated  Reginald,  cardinal  Pole,  was  not  of  this 
family.  His  title  to  the  crown  was  dftHved  from  his  mother, 
the^  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  to  George  duke  of 
Clarence.  , 

Id  the  family  of  West,  lord  Delawar,  occurs  an  instance 
6f,  what  has  bef  n  before  remarked,  the  preference  of  thd 
Bearer  relation  by  the  half-blood  over  the  more  distant  kind-^ 
fed  of  full  blood,  which  obtains  m  the  law  of  baronial  de4 
a<^ents,  contrary  to  the  maxim  respecting  the  descent  of  lands; 
iTbomas,  lord  Delawar,  dying  \irilhout  jssue,  5  Hen.  Vf .  the 
karony  devolved  upon  sir  Reginald  West,  the  son  of  Joant 
iatf-mtev  to  the  said  lord  Thomas,  in  preference  to  GrilflBln, 
the  heir-general,  who  was  grandson  of  Clatherine,  sister  of 
the  whole  blood  to  lord  Thomas*s  father.  Mr:B^mk3,  rh  his 
quaint  stile  of  expression,  accounts  it  ^  matter  of  marvel/ 
that  Dugdale  and  Collins  should  have  cited  this  as  an  extraorw 
dinary  circumstance,  *  for  %ure  it  is,  that  according  to  the  acr 
ccpted  law  of  descent  touching  baronies  in  fee,  the  issue  of 
the  last  baron  seised  of  the  title,  whether  from  a  firsts  second, 
or  third  wife,  must  have  a  right  to  succeed  before  the  issu$, ' 
of  a  sister  of  the  same  baron.* 

Le  Bespencer  ('or  Spencer,  for  both,  we  believe,  descend 
Arom  the  same  stock)  is  the  name  of  an  office,  like  the  Scotch 
itame  of  Stuart.  One  Robert  wa.s  steward  of  dispenser  to 
Wiilram  the  Conqueror  ;  and  two  Dispensers  a<c  mentioned 
imder  the  reign  of  Hepry  I.  William  and  Thirstine ;  ba^ 
^whether  or  not  connected  in  blood  either  with  one  another^ 
or  with  the  aforesaid  Robert,  Mr;  Banks  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine.  He  only  supposes  that  Thirstine  Was  an- 
tcestor  to  Hugh  the  D^spcmer^  who  lived  temp.  Henry  II F, 
and  who  is  the  6rst  ascertained  ancestor  cf  the  present  noble 
families. 

Of  Thirstine,  a  curious  anecdote  is  given  from  Camden '^ 
Remains,  whicb  illustrates  the  simpli^  hospitality  of  a,Normai| 
ling  in  a  striking  manner,  '  .      '      • 

*  Jii  the  time  o'fHcnry  1.  it  was  the  custom  of  the  court,  that 
^pokS)  bills,  aq^   lettm,  $hoi4ld  bp  diavfQ  arii(|'slgiic4  fur^erritof^ 
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i#«oCirt,  concerning  tlieir  own  matters,  without  f(ft^.  But  at  this- 
time  Thirbtine,  the  king's  steward,  or  Le  Despencer  as  they  tlMH 
espied  him  (from  whom  the  family  of  the  l^^rds  Spencer  came)  e»* 
htbitcd  to  the  king  a  conrplaint  against  Adam^  of  Yarmouth,  clerk 
of  the  signet,  for  tliat  he  refused  to  sign,  without  a  fee7  a  bill  passed 
for  h}m.  The  king  first  heard  Tbirstine»  commending  the  old  ens- - 
torn  at  large;  and  charging  the  clerk  for  exacting  son»e  what  q^h- 
trary  thereto,  for  passing  his  book.  Thentlie  clerk  was  heard,  wIm 
briefly  said,  <  I  received  the  book,  and  sent  unto  your  steiiArd^de« 
siring  him  only  to  bestow  upon  me  two  spice-cakes  made  for  your 
own  mouth;  who  returned  for  answer,  he  would  not;  and  there- 
upon I  denied  to  seal  his  book.*  The  king  greally  disliked  the 
steward  for  returning  this  negative  ;  and  forthwith  made  Adarti  sif 
down  upon  the  bench,  with  the  seals,  and  Thirstine'S  book  before 
him,  but  compelled  the  steward  to  pnt  off  his  cloak,  to  fetch  two*  of 
his  best  spickcd  cakes  for  the  king's  own  mouth  ;  to  bring  them  ia  i^ 
fair  white  napkin,  and  with  lo*w  curtsie,  to  present  them  t«  Adam,^ 
t*ce  clerk ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  the  king  commanded  Adaia^ 
to ^ai  and  deliver  him  his  bcok,  and  made  them  friends ;  'addmir 
this  speech  :  *  officers  of  the  couri  must  gratiiie  aad  shew  a  east  of 
their  office,  not  only  one  to  anothery  but  also  to  strangers,  whenso* 
•ver  Deed  shall  require/ 

The  baropy  of  Despencer,  after  the'  death  of  Thomaa 
JJeapencer,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (beheaded  I  Henry  IV.J 
passed  successively  into  the  famili'es  of  Bea^chaaip,^Nevit» 
Fane,  D.ashwood,  and  Stapleton,  in  whibh  last  it  now  rests. 
l*he  nanse  of  Francis  Dash  wood,  baron  Despenser,  (who  died 
without  issue  1781)  is  connected  with  an  event  which  alt 
our  readers  may  not-expect  to  find  'mentioned  in  a  history 
6f '  Dormant  and  extinct  Baronage.* 

*  Although  his  lordship,  had  'no  Ipgttimate  issiiO,  yet  it  seems  h% 
had  several  natural  children,  who  bore  his  name  ;  of  whom  llachael 
Fanny  Ahtonia  Dashwood  (by  a  Mr8,.B  rry)  in  179*»  was. married 
to  Mathew  Allen  Lee,  esq.  a  young  mati  of  genteel  family,  yet  small  ' 
fortune^  and  known  in  the  fashionable  world  by  the  appellatiou  of 
handsome  Lee.  But,  from  this  gentleman  a  separatron  took  place 
in  179^  ;  since  when,  she  has  not  been  a  lictle  celebrated  and  a^  sub- 
ject of  inconsiderable  public  conversation,  by  reason  of  her  prose- 
cution of  the  two  brothers,  LockharC  and  Louden  Gordon,  fof 
forcibly  taking  her  from  her  house  in  Bolton*row,  l^iccadHly ;  ^ 
trial  which  excited  very  general' curiosity,  and  came  on  at  the 
assises  at  Oxford,  Nfarch  6tb,  1S04,  whefi  they  were  both  ac- 
quitted/ .  '  \ 

Under  the  arrtrcle '  Fitzwalt^r,*  where  Mr.  Ranks  rttertlfons 
Robert  the^ famous  baron  of  that  name,  wbo  was  cotistittUed 
gf^neral  of  Ibe  rabat  aroky  in  the  reign  of  Jobn^  with  the^ title 
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€if '  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  ihe  church/  we  sfaouTcl  - 
have  expected  some  notice  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fair 
Matilda^  his  daughter,  of  whom  the  legend  says  that  the 
Icing  having  made  various  assaults  upon  her  impregirablef 
chastity^  caused  her  at  last  to  be  poisoned  at  Dun  mow 
Priory,  that  she  might  not  report  his  conduct  to  her  father; 
then  in  France.  The  story  is  generally  agreed  to  be  false  ; 
but^  nevertheless,  it  is  one' which  has  obtained  so  much  po- 
pular fcredit,  besides  having  been  made  the  subject  of  two  of 
jOray  ton's '  beroical  epistles/  that  we  are  astonished  it  should 
Save  been  passed  over  in  silence.  The  name  of  Matilda, 
even,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text^  although  we  find  her  ex- 
isieoce  recognised  in  the  genealogical  table.  ^ 

The  name  of  Lovel  is  nothing  more  than  the  diliiinuUve  , 
ijupellm,  (or  liule  wolf)  which  was  given  to  William^  the 
son  of  Ascelia  Govel  de  Perceval/ one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Conqueror.  This  Ascelin,  who  was  surnamed  '  Lupus/ 
from  his  extraordinary  fierceness  of  disposition,  is  the  stock 
.  from  which  not  only  the  antienl  barons  of  Lovel  sprang  (ex- 
tinct in  the  person  of  Francis  viscount  Lovel,  temp. 
Henry  VII.)  but  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also  derives  his  descent,  tracing  it  from  Richard^  a  younger 
l)rother  of  William  Lupellus,  who  retained  the  primitive 
name  of  his  family.  The  barony  of  Lovel^also^  was  revived. 
in  the  year  1762,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Egmont, 

The  fortunes  of  Francis,  the  last  lord  and  only  viscount 
tovej.  of  the  did  stock,  are  very  interesting*  He  was  thd 
friend  and  favourite  of  Richard  111.  and  fought  by  the  side 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch  at  the  balileof  Bosworth-fieldA. 
He  escaped  with  difficulty  the  slaughter  of  that  day,  ana 
i^ed  to  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  (irom  wlieirce 
he  returned  to  share  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of  .Lambert  ' 
Simnel,  and  was  said  to  have  been  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke; 

*  fiut,  however  certain  it  is  that  be  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
out  Of  thfe  figiit,  being  Seen  on  horseback  endeavouring  to  swim  tW 
river  Thent ;  yef^  from  this  period,  no  further  mention  of  bim  is 
made  by  aiiy  historian.  Thoueb  jhere  was  a  strong  rumour  that  be  ^ 
for  the  present  preserved  his'li^,  by  retiring  to  so|ne  secret  place 
where  he  was  starved  to  death  by  the  treachery  or  neglect  of  tliose  is 
whom  be  confided.  Which  report,  iu  later  days,  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed b}*  a  very  particular  circumstance,  related  in  a  letter  front . 
William  Cowper,  esq.  clerk  of  the  parliament,  concerning  the supn 
posed  finding  of  the  body  of/Fraincis  Lord  Lovtsl,  viz. 

*siR,  Heriifigfordbury  Park^  gth  August ,  1737.  - 

^  I  met  'tother  d-iy  with  a  memorandum  1  had  mada  some  years 
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fego,  perhapB  not  unworthy  your  notice.  You  may  renreinlier  that* 
lord  Baconi  in  his  history  of  Henry  VIL  giving  an  accouat  of  tha 
ibattle  of  Stoke»  says  of  the  lord  Lovel,  who  was  among  the  rebels* 
that  he  fled,  and  swame  over  the  Trent  on  horseback;  but  could  not 
rrcover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the  steepness  of  the  bank,  and. 
so  was  drowned  in  the  rivef.  But  another  report  leaves  him  not 
tliere,  but  that  he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault. 

*  Apropos  to  this ;  on  the  6th  of  May,  1728,  the  present  duke 
of  Rutland  related  in  my  hearing,  that  about  twenty  years  then  be- 
fore,viz.  in  1708)  upon  occasibn  of  new  laying  a  chimney  at  Minster- 
Luvel,  there  was  discovered  a  large  vault  or  room  undet  ground,  in 
which  was  the  entire  skeleton  t>f  a  man,  as  having  t)een  sitting  at  a 
table,  which  was  before  him^  with  a  booli,  pat>er,  pen,  ttc.  &c. ; 
in  another  part  of  a  room  lay  a  cap,  all  much  mouldered  and  de- 
cayed ;  which  the  family,  and' others,  judged  to  be  this  Lord  Lovel 
iffhose  exit  has  hitherto  been  so  uncerUin.' 

From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  Was  the  fate  of  this  utu 
happy  lord  to  have  retired  to  his  pwn  bouse  after  the  battle,  and 
there  to  have  intrtisted  himself  to  some  servant,  by  whom  he  was 
immured,  and  afterwards  neglected,  either  through  treachery,  fesir, 
or  some  accident  Which  befel  that  person.  A  melancholy  perib'd  to 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  must  active  noblemen 
of  the  sera  wherein  he  lived.'     P.  321. 

•  We  have  all  heard  and  vead  a  great  deal  about  the  8plen. 
dour  of  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Kenil  worth,  during  the  time 
that  queen  £lizabeth  kept  her  .  court  there ;  but  few  of  onr 
readers^  perhaps,  know  that  the  same  plr^ce  was  the  scene  of 
equally  magnificent  solemnities  three  centuries  before^  when 
Roger  Mortiuier^  lord  Wigmore,  (grand-father  of  queen 
Jsabella'a  adulterous  paramour)  was  its  possessor. 

P.  366.  *  In  7  Edw.  I.  when  all  was  quiet,  having  procured  the 
honour  of  knighthood  for  his  three  sons,  he,  at  his  own  costs,  held 
a  tournament  at  Kenilworth  ;  where  he  sumptuously  entertained 
pae  hundred  knights,  and  as  many  iacjies,  for  three  days,,  the  like 
Whereof  had  never  been  before  in  England  ;  and  there  began  a 
round tmble  (so  called  from  the  place  wherein  they  practised  those 
feats),  which  was  environed  with  a  strong  wall  made  in  a  round 
fbrm.  And  upon  tf\e  fourth  day,  the  Golden  Lion,  in  sign  of 
triumph,  being  yielded  to  him,  he  carried  it  with  all  that  company 
to 'Warwrck.  The  fame  where9f  being  spread  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, occasioned  ihe  queen  of  Navarre  to  send  him  certain  wooden 
bottles,  bound  with  golden  bars  And  wax  under  pretence  of  wine, 
but,  in  truth,  filled  with  gold  ;  which  were  for  many  sg^s  after  kept 
in  the  abbey  of  Wigmore.  Whereupon,  ibr  the  love  of  that  queen, 
he  added  a  tarhuncle  to  his  arms.' 

Was  not  lord  Poyniogs^  the  celebrated  lieutenant  of  Ire* 
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I1khI>  of  ihe£EiiDi>y  meniioned  in  p*4S6  ?   If  so>  why  k  bM 
Bame,  or  the  ieadiog  circumslanoe  annexed  to  it;  omiited  ? 

The  history  of  no  English  fatdily^  perbapsr^caD  9how  mons' 
•ignal  iilstances  of  the  matations  of  fortune  than  that  of 
*  Stafford/  even  more  unhappy  in  the  diay«  6fjt«  overgrownf 

Beatness,  than  in  those  of  its  low  and  alyect  poverty* 
umphrey>  the  first  duke  of  Backingham  of^- this  house, 
fell  inlhe  cause  of  tb^  unfortunate  Lancastrian  party,  .i^t 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  33  H.  VL  Humphrey  earl  ,of 
Stafford,  .his  son,  perished  in  the  same  cause^at  the  battje  of 
$t«  Albaa^s.  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham^  his  son,  wa^  the 
fenoous  duke  of  Richard  the  third's  time,  who  died,  as  i» 
well  known,  on  the  scaffold.  And  the  same  fate  was  reserved 
ft>r  hUeon  £dward^  who  was  restored  by  Henry  VIL  to  bir 
father's  dignities,  only  that  he  might  ^fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pnde  of  WoUey,  and  the  jealousy  of  hiS'  tyrannical  masteit^  - 

•  When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  heard  of  his  fall,  h6  is  said  to 
lave  exclaimed,  **  A  butcher^ s  d$g  Hath  killed  thejhiest  buck  im 
$nglandr 

Aitoong  the  immediate  ancestors  of  these  illbstrious  men* 
Edmund,  the  father  of  the  first  duke,  was  slajn  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  Ralph,  .one  of  his  uncles>  was  murdered 
by  sir  John  Holland  (half<>brolher  to  Richard  II.)  onan  ex« 
pedition  into  Scotland. 

.  Henry,  son  of  the  last  duke,  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  barony,  and  he  aiid  his  successors  enjoyed  it  for  three 
generations,  till  the  death  of  another  Henry  lord  Stafford^ 
in  1637»  On. this  event,  it  was  supposed  that  the  barony 
(which  had  been  limited  to  heirs  male  on  its  new  creatiori  by 
£dward  VL)  became  extinct ;  and  accordingly  Mary,  ibe 
^  sister  of  the  late  lord,  and  heir  to  the  family  estates,  togeihec 
with  her  husband,  sir  William  Howard,  petitioned  the  kin^ 
to  have  it  again  erected  in  theiir  favour.  But  now  an  un- 
expected claimant  stepped  forth,  the  legitimacy  of  whoscft 
title  it  was  nev^r  Once  attempted,  because  it  was  impoasihlei 
seriously  to  doubt*  but  who  was  overthrown  entirely  froinr 
bis  own  poverty  and  the  weighty  influence  of  the  l>ouse  of 
Howard.  The  detail  of  this  most  nefarious  transaction/  »< 
h  is  given  us  by  Mr*  Banks,  shall  conclude  our  present 
extracts.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  fortune,* 
who  dealt  in  this  instance  so  unequalTy  between  the.  poor 
heir  and  tbe  ricB  usurper^  seems  to  have  naade  up  the  difj^f 
Terence  in  the  end*  Poor  Roger  Stafford,  probably,,  teturn- 
ed  to  bis  cottage  and  died  in  peace.  The  proud  sir  William 
Howard^  succeeded  ^in  the  object  of 'his  uDJust  petition^  and 
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perished  mapy  years  after  op  the  scaffolcj.  t,he  most  innpqBnt 
lof  iff  the  blqoiiy  sacriBce^  triads  l6  ihe'perjurles  of  Oa^e;land 
"BedloWe..  ..'•..      '  .    /  : 

♦  Richard  StaffoTdjthe  youfiger  son  of  H^nry  lord  Stafford (sorNyf 
the  last  duke  of  BucknVgham^  died  very  poor.  He  married  Mwry^ 
^ujhter  of  *J<5to  Cotbet  Of  ^Li!fe' in  Shropshire,  by  Anne  hii^  wife 
C«ridow  of  sir  Wllli&m  Breretoii  of  Brei^etori  in  Cheshire)  and  datigHb 
ter  of  sii*  William  Bbothe  of  Dunham  Massey  ;viihich  Marystlfvf^a 
Ike*  liinH»nd  -afid sued  for  her  jointure  at  Essingtoti  \n  Glooces«ei*- 
iihire,  aPKl  lost  rt.  She  fJiJeA  bt  Con^leton  in  Cheshire,  and  was  htf- 
«ied  at  Brereton  about  16"5^«  Her  daughter  JaneSta«)'fd*V«ls  hofti 
about  1581,  and  was  tnarfied  to  a  joiner  at  Newport  ^ySh*lftia1*ifc 
Shropshire;'  was  hVing  his  willow  in  16S7,  and  had  a  son,  Ae^  a 
•Cobler  OT  ^ISoemaker,  in  Newport.  The  grantl-daugh'tef  of  H^n)Nr 
-lord  Stflfford,  thegreat-grand-tfaughter  of  the  mighty  Edward  tJttKfe 
<rf  B*!ckinghaiti,  the  wife  of  a  joiner,  andheV  son  a  cobler !  credi* 
Komani  !  *\      '  ' 

^  Hef  father's  mother,  Ursula,  was  daOg!iter'(as  befoire  said),  of 
sir  Richard  Pole  by  Margaret,  daughter  rfnd  heir  of  George  dukfe 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Kdward  IV, 'but  •Richard  Stafford' hQJ^ 
father*,  had  also  a  sonj' the  heforc-mentiohtfd  Roger.  .'•       r 

♦  RogiT  wa»  born  af  Malpftn  in  Cheshirfe  aijout  1572.  Thia  un- 
fortunate  manin  hi»yomh  went  by  the  nime  of  Fiudd  of  ft'oyde; 
for  what  reason  has  not  yet  been  explained  ;  perhaps  with  w€  in- 
dignant pride  th£^i  the  Very  name  of  Stafford  should  not  be"  ttssocia- 
led  with  the  obscurity  of  such  a  loti  However,  i:>iie  Floyde,'  a  sefi. 
Tant  of  Mr.  George  Cor|?ett  of  Cowlesmore  near  Lee  in  Shropshire^, 
bis  mother's  brother  is  recorded;  And  it  is  not  improbat/l^  thMIt 
this  was  some  faithful  servant  under  ^hose  roof  he  might  have  beeit 
reared,  or  founda  shelter  from  misfortunes,  when  ail  his  greil  al^ 
Kanees,  with  a  cowardly  and  detestable  selfishness,  might  haver  fof- 
sakeifbtm  ;  and  that  he  might  have  preferred  the  gbnerous,  thojgi^h 
hujnbll^  name  of  Floyde  to  one  that  had  brought  him  nothing  bift  a 
keener  memorial  of  his  misforttines*  •"•.■• 

*  At  the  age  .of  65,  he  became,  by  the  early  death  of  Hertry*  \oHi 
Stafford-  (the  greiit  grandson  of  his  father's  tlder  brother),  in  l63f, 
lieir  mal^Df  the  family;  a  circumstance  which  was  to  subject  htm 
to  new  mortifications. 

*  The  act  I  Edw.  6,  restored  his  grandfather  in  blood,  gave'  to 
him  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  the  rank  of  a  baron;  and  ena« 
bled  him  and  his  successors  to  make  joint uresorf-grant  a  life  estate 
to  younger  children  ;  or  dispose  by  will,  for  advancing  children,  or 
paying  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the  parcels  of  the 
Mnail  lands  restored  hy  Henry  Vllh  Yet  Dugdale  does  not  specify 
l^hether  the  entail  is  on  tjie  heir  male  or  the  heir  general,except  of  a 
small  part.  But  the  entail  of  the  peerage-  depi^ndcd  uppn  the  act 
orf  Edward  VI.  and  that  is  most  express  and  decisive  upon  the  heir 
»afe.  \, 
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<  Bogcr  Staffoid,  llitrttfii»t  in  IfiST,  becaiihe>  beyond  all  doubts 
ImJ  Stai&id;  and  ficcordin^y  petitioned  the  king  and  the.  lo^df.. 
Id  Ike  diifitifttiofrof  tbiaease,  it  appealed  that  Henry  lord  Stafford' 
^Mlm  parliaiMnI  tbe  wbdb  of  Edward  YL*s  rm^a^  as  llie  yoiaget 

*  It  is  stated  by  Diagdale,  that  in  the  rrigaof  4)«eefli  Mary^  he 
JUid  lard  Cllatoiibad  a  dispute  abiMil  precedtenfie;  end  for  his  mee^ 
ness  la  desceaditig  to  this  dispute  after  having  k>st  the  dukedom  of 
Syckinghemy  is  founded  lord  Orfoid's  censure  of  hinw  Rat  Dugi- 
ddle  has  n&staken  the  feet.  In  the  parliament,\  4  aad  S  P*  and 
M.t  he  and  krd  Clinton  joined  in  petitioning,  **  to  he  restored  M 
Iha  roomsy  pra-eminences,  and  places  df  their  ancestors."' 

*  And  tbiii  ptace  thelords  Stafford  i^njoyed,  down  to  Henry  s  who 
dyJMigtn  I657>  left  his  sister  Mary,  wile  of  sir  Wm.  Howard,  his 
lia^*  On  this  event,  Roger  Stafford  conceiving  himself  clearly  en- 
tiSMta  the  same  seat  ill  pantiameotysobiaitted  his  right  to  the  king's- 
judgment*  But  hear  the  cruel  and  unjust  result,  aggravated,  if 
•the  possihlftfi^v  the  cruelty  of  the  mamtei;!  '<  Roger  Stafford^  in 
]^  youth  celled  Fludd,  pretending  himself  to  he  descended  from  a 
youggers^Miof  thes$iid  Henryi  iirst  lord  Stafford,,  did  claim  the 
j|^ainiiy  of  Stafford,  which  title  and  dignity  the  said  WilHsMn  Howai^d 
iltrigbt^of  bis  said  lady,  did  also  cl>im.'^  For  the  deciding  of  which 
ieiff^ral  disputes,  the >aid  Roger  Stafor^,  on  the  5  Pc;cember,.  l^SJ^ 
did  submit  to  the  king^s  majesty  all  his  tide  to  that  barony.  Upon 
which  submission,  his  majesty  declared  bis  rQj^alpUasurtt  tbst  the 
.laid  Iloger  Stafford  havifigno  parte  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saiifloi^^ 
Stit^ri^  nor  my  other  landes  or  means  uhatsoever,  (a  most  bone^ 
MOd  genafotts  reason),  should  make  u  resignation  of  all  claims  ajpd 
title  to  the  said  barony  of  Stafford,  for  his  majesty  to  dispose  of  a(s 
ibe  shouldsee  ^t»  In  obedience  and  performance  of  which  said  or- 
rery the  said  Roger  Stafford  (who  was  never  married),  did,  tiy  hfe 
diced  anrolled,  dated  7  December,  l6d9,  grant  and  surrender  unto 
bk  majesty  the  said  barony  of  Stafibrd,  and  the  honour,  uame,andi 
d^nity  of  k>rd  Stafford,  in  and  by  that  act  granted,  and  all  his  rights 
&€•;  and  covenanted,  before  the  end  of  Hilary  Tenn  nei^t,io  kvya 
jfine  of  the  barony ;  which  fine  was  levied  accordingly*  Attar 
which  surrender  made,  and  fine  levied,, the  king,  by  patent,  If 
Sept*  l6Cha.  I.  created  sir  William  Howard,  and  Mary  his  wife, b^ 
Ton  and  baroness  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  ttie  heirs  males  of  their 
jbodieS)  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,,  wiih  such  place  anfl 
precedence,  as  Henry  lord  Stafford,  brother  of  the  said  Mary,  had, 
or  ought  to  have,,  as  baron  Stafford.  Which  latter  clause  seeuiiS 
certainly  illejgal ;  for  this  would  b6  nothing  but  a  new  creation  ;  th« 
limitations  being  totally  different  from  those  of  the  old  honour.  And 
no  liew  creation  can,  without  an  act  of  parliament  take  precedenea 
ofany  jolder  creation  of  the  stime  degree. 

•  ^  Thus  was  this  poor  old  man  overpowered  forever.  By  what  in- 
timidation her  was  induced  to  surrender  his  right  cannot  now  be 
Ji-nowitj  but  ibf  validity  of  a.  fine  has  since;  bet  n  <ji|e4>iioued  ^  and 
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jsvefttimed.  And,  to  .shew  how.  to  such  oppMsiisii  Mj^  exMS  "be*^ 
3^0Dd  the  case  of  the  present  tu&rer^  ibii  case  of  R«gei^^ul£bfdfjami 
yei^  strongly  niiged  as  a  precedent  in  tliat  of  thi^  wbcouot  Eutll^elc^ 
liy  sir  WiUtatn  Jonest*  then  attorney  gon^ral.  Wlto  mm  8n>woMI 
by  the  earl  of  Sbaftsbupy  ;  who  says;  "  this  sole,  single,  BnJiH^ 
doly  precedent,  was  condemned,  in  parllame'nt,  l€4D/'  '•  Afad  in 
that  tnstance,  the  lords,  who  lockity  felcior  their  own  fkinUies/got 
irid  of  this  dangerous  example,  and  determined,  ^*  that  bo^  fine  Hour 
levied,,  or  at  any  ttoie  hereafter  to  be  levied,  to  the  kingt^ii^^biir 
tttfy  title  of  honour;  or  the  right  of  any  person  chtimilig  sveh^  lillte' 
imdet^him  that  levied,  or  shair levy  such  fine/'     pv  5fi0;>  •  -hi  ,  tA 

The  tables  of  descent  agoexed  shew  at  pne/ylevf^  ^ore' 
clearly  than  can  be  done  in  detail^  the  copiiec^tioo.  of  ^^b^j^^^r 
veralorancbes  whose  different  fortMneafajciii  iiie  aQJbjec^jqf 
eorlagt  quotation.  Mr.  Banks  obaen^ea  poiniedlj.  esitHigh 
in  a  note  on  the  name  of  Jane>  the  sister  at  Rogi^r  the  dtlnir 
ant^  ''  who  married  a  joiner^  and  bad  a  son  a  cotdery  iirinig 
at  Newport,  by  Sheffnal  in  Shropshire,  in  1  »37  |*'  ^'  Trc  . 
most  aealoQs  advocate  for  equality  mlisfciurely  bere  belii^hf.. 
]y  ftratified>  when  he  is  told,  that  the  great*grlindrdau:^(ift; 
of  Margaret,  dadghter  and  heirof  George  duke  of  Cldrerrce^ 
brother  to  king  Edward  IV^  was  th^  wifeof  acommoti'joiri^ii' 
er^  and  her  son  the  mender  of  old  ikoesUr  "'     •"' 

The  male  descendants  of  sir  William  Howard  (of  wlibin 
the  four  last  enjoyed  the  title ^f  0arl$  Stafford)  became  i^j^^^ 
tinctin  theperson  of  John*Paul,the  last  earl,  who  di^  Jit 
1 762,  and  although  the  representation  still  8ur?i vea  in  feWl^ 
branches,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  daini  has  ^bfep  tiikfit 
iiKstUoted  in  retpect  of  the  barony.  Neitbf  r  do  we  find  .that 
Mr.  Banks^  industry  has  traced  any  living  desceodantafnyte 
Jane  Howard  the  joiner's  wife,  who,  (did  any  such; '6Xt»t) 
ni^bi  still  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  contend  thkt  thd  fbreM 
retignationofHoger  Stafford  can  in  no  wlsif effect  tbetrrigM'f 
which  they  claim  collaterally  to  him  from  Richard  Stafibrd 
bis  father.  And,  in  failure  of  descendants  from  Jdtle,  Mr. 
B.  seems  to  fmagioe  that  there  may  yet  be  existing  some 
progeny  of  Waller,  a  youbger  brother  of  Richard,  whom 
the  renunciation  of  Roger  can  be  supposed  to  affecf^evea 
less  than  his  sister  and  her  offspring.  How  can  we  say  that 
among  the  crazy  persecutors  of  the  chancellor,  there  may  no^ 
be  some  unfortunate  pernons  with  claims  an  unquestionable 
(if  the  truth  was  slated)  as  poor  Roger's?. 

Another  singular  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune^ 
(but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  foi^going)  occurs  in  the 
well-known  instance  of  Catherine,  heiress  of  the  bouse  of 
WiUougfaby  de  Eresby,  atnl  fourth  wile  of  the  great  Charles 
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'  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  whom  surviving,  she  afterwards 
iSai i^ia; a  p^riV^t^  g^httemeri'  fS(  ihe'rtkme  of  JS^kie.  In  Ifte 
lfm€  of  queen  Mary's  persecution/ sh'fe  was  compelled  toge- 
ther With  Her  husband  (on  acconnt  of  the  zealous  part  they 
ha^jbin'tl}^  taken  in  th6  reformation)  to  fly  the  country  ; 
anc[  tJQ  great  were  the  distresses  to  which  they  were  reduc€4j 
t|i'c|t  this  ()uchess  is  actually  said  to  (lave  fallen  in  labour  Uti*> 
der  a  church-porch  in  Holland^for  want  of  belter  sheltefr,  A 
curious  old  |>alla4  descriptive  of  these  extraordinary  ioci- 
denis^.  is  here  preserved  ;  bujt  our  limits  will  oot  adraitojT. 
any  further  tracHcrrpis.The  child  tM^rn  under  these  di&couragm 
a/tg  circumstances  was  naovfd  Peregrine  ;  ie  was  restored 
by  ElizahetTi  to  his  mother^s  title  of  WiUoughby,and  became  - 
the  priolg^riitor  of  the^arls  of  Lindsay  and  diikesof  Ancaste'r.' 
''Weni^stnow'takeiehveof  i^r.  Banks,  who  has  already 
afft/fd^efl  lis  a'great' deal  of  eatertainnieht  and  instruction,*  ^i- 
p^ctlrigto  derive  yet  more  from  the  promised  publication  of 
an6ihir  Vbliime.  * 


Art.  iy>*-r Fowling,  a  Poem  {injiitt  Bo^ks),  descriptive  of 
Grousc^^  partridge, Pheasant,  fVoodcock,  Ouck,  and  Snipe^ 
Shooting.  \2ma.  pp.  1 M.  GadelK  1  Mf5. 

THIS  is.R  very  pleashig  poem,  the  author  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  hav^  written'^  without  any  view  to  publication,  du« 
lingjihq  various  hours  of  ieisure,  affi>rded  by  his  distant  rt- 
mo^^I  froili  xhe  tirescMiie  lumuhs  of  public  society  ;*'  but  he 
shoul|4  nol  have  relsorted  to  so  hacknied-  a  pka  io  jostrfica-^ 
^ionpf  wiiftt  requires  ndapology I. 

/  Had  a  poeu)  on  thiesubject  been  wrillen  two^  or  three  cen« 
iuriesago^'  its  readeps- would  hav^  expected  inom  it  gay  'and 
'  aiUiAatiiig  dfsoripcioiis  of  gallant  kiiighlfs  and  fair  ladies^each 
'  ^itb  her  kestrel  oh  her  wrist^sallying  forth  from  some  princely 
faall  or  cas^tle  by  break  of  day,-  all  nobly  mounted,  with  troops 
(if  sanires  ai^d  pages  ai  tfa«ir  heels  .and  well- trained  faleobs 
for  Ipe  sport.  The  various  fortunes  of  t^heday  would  be  an- 
swera^Je  to  so  fafr  an  openiiig  ;  ahd  the  whole  would  perhaps 
conclude  with  a  right  merry  and  joyous  batiquet^som^  good- 
ly peacock  with  all  his  pride  ahd  plumage,filltng  up  the  mid« 
die  space  on  the  table.  The  same  title  will  now  c^l  upa  very 
different  train  of  idtas,  ideas  which  can  only  be  admitted  as 
poetical  in  a  high  state  of  refinement  aad  cultivation,  and 
which  have  constituted  a  class  of  poetry  extremely  familiar 
iu.  modern  days  to^ourcounirymen^  but  almost  unknown  to 
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any  other  nation.  It  consists  of  a  certain  uniopof  descrip- 
tion and  sentiment,  which  only  solitude  c^n  engender,' anj 
>lrong  habits  oF  reflection,,  added  to  aa  ardent.adwi ration  of 
the  beautiea  of  nature,  can  inspire.  It  is  a  species  of. poetry 
strikingly  ^iidap.ted  io  the  serious  ana  contetaplative,,«Ua* 
racter  of  this  people,  a  character  whic^h,  in  many.respecU^ 
mdst  honourably  distinguishes  us frotn  almost  all  the  rest  of 
niaokind* 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  peculiar  gift  has  frequp.ntly 
heen  abused  by  sickly  sensibility',  and  outraged  .by  uopatu* 
ral  affectation.  Sometimes  it  is  noade  a  vehicle  for  \qw^  far 
milianty,  sometimes  for  infantile  simplicity  ;  for  the  ravings 
of  jenthusiastic  (^evolion,  or  the  misconceptions  of  gl(H>my 
inethodisui.  And  as  singularity  will  bestow  a  fashipn  upon 
every  species  of  bad  taste  and  error,  so  in  no  one  ipstanc^  * 
has  the  catching  absurdity  died  with  its  inventor,  but  has 
generally  created*  a  host  of  admirers,  and,  not  unfiequen^ly, 
a  tribe  hardly  less  numerous  of  imitators.  . 

It  is  our  duty  to  oppose  the  prevalence  of  these  and  similar 
errors  in  public  opinion,  wherever  we  think  them  percepti-^ 
fale  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  some  instances  of  general 
criticism,  our  zeat  m\iy  )iave  overstepped  the  bounds  of  cau^ 
tion  or  of  just  discrimination.  We  shall  not  alio  w,hov^ever, 
that  it  has  ever  betrayed  us  into,  unjust  censure  or  coodem-r 
nation  of  any  work,  the  merits  of  which  it  has  fallen  within 
oar  province  to  appreciate.  Our  official  judgments  are  found- 
ed npoQ  the  conviction  arising  in  our  own  minds  from,  the 
fullest  examination  of  the  subject,  and  these  we  shall  be  aU 
ways  ready  to  defend  and  maintain* 

But  with  regard  to  the  poem  now  before  us,  we  are  most^ 
hajppy  in  being  able  to  say  that  it  is  not  only    very  free  (in 

fjeneral,)  froni  any  infection  of  the  prevailing  bad  taste,  bat  - 
8  worthy  of  being  distinguished  for  many   true  ^nc|  legiti- 
mate beauties.     We  are  the  mbre  happy  in  stating  this  opi- 
nion because  we  conceive  the  author  lo  be  a  young  i3ian,aad 
are  informed  that  he  now  appears  for  the  first  time  ()eforf 
the  public.     For  these >ea:rons  we  may  conBdently  trust  liiMl 
his  good  sense   will   continue  to  preserve  him   froid  ejurors 
which  have  hitherto  failed  of  seducing  him,  and  almost  ^ 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  improyemeniQf  those  powf 
ers  which  he  i)as  shewn  himself  to  possess.     In  perusit^g  his  ^ 
work,  we  had  original lyicarked,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  pas-* 
sages, which  savoured  (as  wethought)of  fashionable  simplici,- 
ty  and   fashionable    familiarity  of  expression  ;   bat,    upon 
looking  over  it  again  we   found   them  so  few,  so  couipara- 
tiveiy  inoffensive^  and  «o  unlike  the  author's  general  style. 
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tli§t  we  faDcied  it  would  look  more  like  carping,  timn  eri(t« 
cislng,  to,  take  any  particniar  notice  of  them, — from  the  yet 
more  contagious  and  nidre  abominable  vices  of  caviling  audi 
wbining  he  in  totally  exempjt ;  and  although  we  trembled  for 
the  fate  of ,  a  poetical  fowler,  lest  he  should  not  have  ^es-  .. 

'  caped  treading  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  modern  sensibili-  \ 
ties,  we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  our  fear.  He 
is  a  true  sportsman  (a  keen  one  too,)  of  the  old  English 
breed :  he  Ipves  his  dogs,  and  cherishes  some  affection  even 
for  that  dumb  creature,  his  gun  ;  he  even  confesses  an  he- 
reditary regard  for  the  ancient  natural  inmate  of  our  ances- 
tors, ^obin  Redbreast,  not  a  feather  of  whose  wings  he 
would  touch,  even  when,  alwy,  he  used  to  go  out  armed  for 
the  destruction  of  small  birds  ;  he  feelingly  reprobates  all 
infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  upon  animals  of  whatever 
shape  or  dimensions  ;  but  he  thinks  human  beings  objects 
of  more  concern  to  their  fellow-men  than  even  jackasses  or 
wood-pigeon*  ^  and  these'honest  prepossessions  he  contess- 
es,  without  fine-si rung  nerves  or  a  heart  feelingly  attuned  to 
Ihesj^mpalhetic  vibrations  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  without 
([as  faf  a^  we  remember)  shedding  a. single  tear,  Till  these 
plaguy  sensibilities  and  sim,plicilies  came  in  vogue,  which 
now.  run  awfiy  with  our  youth  of  both  sexe8,and  hurry  them 

'  the  Lord  knows  whither,  ^n  over-fondne^ss  for  ornament 
and  mdtaphpr  were  considered  as  the  most  usual  character^ 
islTCS  of  young  poets  3  but  since  our  friends  on  the  lakes  be- 
gan  to  write,  we  have  really  almost  forgotten  that  those  vi- 
ces ^er  existed,  Our  present  author,  however,  has  occa- 
'sionally  produced  instances  of  these  old-fashioned  errors,-"-* 
but  those  which  we  have  detected  are  very  few;  and  it  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remaik  that  they  all  9ccur  in  the  first  book, 
which,  (as  he  s^^fns  ta  have  prosecuted  his  design  at  i^ter. 
v^h)  pnay  be  fairly  presumfc)  to  be  of  earlier  composition 
than  either  of  the  succeeding* 

Another  deffct,  notpfityle.  bVt  yet  of  more  importance 
than  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  is  that  the  poem  is  by  far  too 
little  diversified,  "it  ctjniains  nb  ej)i$pde8,  and  very  few  and 
Yery  trifling  incidents,  Thus  *very  succeeding  book  is  the 
sameasthelastVwilh  the'etceptionof  the  different  species 
of  the  sport  which  it  describes.  In  all  five  the  author  rises 
^!  day-break  (or  earlier}, "  brushes  away  the  morning  dews," 
(like  oqr  old  friend  baron  l?&fl9eb^e.)  admires  the  scenery, 
earessef  his  dog,  kills  his  game,  takes  his  solitary  and  sim^ 
plelacal/'and  returns  in  the  evening  ipaking  suitable  rC: 
flection^^  dn  the  pleasure  of  a  country  and  troubles  of  a  lo^n-, 

.   life.    These  last^  indeed,  he  very  mpch  overcharges  in  his 
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imftgiiiation :  for,  hftving  alwflys^  a^  he  says,  lived  in  the 
coQDiry  himseif)  he  steins  to  'have  do  notion   of  the  many 

Kre  and  rational  enjoyments  ivhich  tnay  be  possessed  eTen 
a  wretch  condemned  to  the pr^n^hottst  of  the  metropoHu 
What  follow*,  for  instance,  must  be  allowed  \J0bt somtwhAt 
ioohigkiy  coloured. 

<  As  at  this  s^^^eetand  silent  hour  of  eve, 
I  take  my  lonely  utay,  how  fnore  than  mean. 
How  vain  and  poor  seem  all  your  boasted  joys 
-    Of  gay  society«r-wherc  hoUow  smiles 

Hide  heartfelt  misery  ;  where  friendship's  ttaqj*, 

That  should  be  sacned  in  the  mouths  of  all, 

PolltttedmththeJiatieriHgtwtgueofguile^ 

Runs  round  the  poliihed  cinle ;  whera  the  pow^r 

Of  avarice y  in  amiisement^s  borrowed  dress, 

Inflates  the  rancorout  heart*     Far,  far  from  ma  ^ 

For  e^r  be  your  tinsel  and  yonr  glare. 

Your  lovd  pretended  mirth,  and  secret  griefs 

Whilst  health  iind  sporty  and  a  few  chosen  friends 

In  the  deep  rural  scene  are  haply  mine/ 

The  concltision  of  the  last  book  is  also  liable  to  the  same 
ohjection,  though  in  many  respects  highjy  poetical. 

*  Amid  thf  rural  scene  still  be  it  roin^ 

To  pass  my  peaceful  days.     No  populoas  towQ,  ^ 

Noisy  and  gay,  of  lofty  buildings  proud, 

With  sculpture  graced*,  possesses  charms  for  Jne* 

IVlore  grateful  to  my  eye  the  mouatain  rock, 

Worn  by  the  hand  of  time,  that  frowning  bends     ,  ^ 

0*er  the  low  grassy  vale,  the  sweeping  wood,  ^.       ,. 

And  river  winding  swfft  its  murmuring  way  J '  !/r  r 

Nor  theyiin^at/lc /uctineff  of  Irle^  '  ,  .  \ 

My  so-ber  wishes  move.    No  timeWdfOh,     ^'         •  *.    »    '  ~  *■ 

Excites  my  eawy— far  more  dear  to  me,  *       "      .i  *     > 

The  kamely  russet  garb,,  ia  which  tbipughwoodi  ^    >^    ' 

Of  kindred  hue  my  joyous  sport  I  tti^,>-^  .         ^^      «         -  •  ^  ;^  * 

And  can  the  costly  perfumes,  which  tbaligbit  i     '    . 

And  fickle  voice  of  fashion  loads^  with  praise^         ^.  v        <    i* 

Vie  with.the  breath  of moru,^  o'ar  thytay  bills '  ■  ^"      r v^ • '  ^  -  >  *  ! 

And  ilow'ry  QieadQWS  wilfted  t  what  bright  ge^         ,    v    -,.r, 

Can  match  the  blaaiuff  sun,  from  which  lit  draws  *  , 

Its  imitative  ray  ^  and  who, \ that  feels  ^       .      ^  .    *^  ^ 

^tu re's  invigorating  pow^r,  regrets  ,         \  ti: 

The  sumptuous  banquet  ioAicAfcl0tfrdi/Aefiif4/fj^  <     ''T 

With  mantf  a  dire  (fistemper^  oft  with  death  f 

■  r"  '^''^ 

•  thM  seems  to  argue  a  ^neatfsr  want  of  t«ste,  tbsp  s^otX  mtom  ««ia1d  it  inctin* .  .^ 
«dtoctfifefr; 
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..r       But,  beigDt  of  huiBen  vanity !  to  prua,  . 
The  sculptur'd  moQunaent,  tl^e  fretted  aisle 
With  ostentatious  gi:atideur  caj»ed  aloft, 
^         Jxalting  the  vain  perishable  dust  ...  ^ 

E'eh  at  the  soul's  txpence  !  When  heaven  requires    "  . 

''  The  spirit  which  it  gave,  a  verdant  turf, 

<  Beside  some  lo^  and  simple  village*9pire, 
Haply  in  woody  va^  with  niountakis  girt,     ' 
Thesceu^  of  Hat rolessjoys,  my  relics  shroud. 
The  early  sportsman  i)ft  may  view  the  spot, 
And  kindly  breathe  the  charitable  wish  ; 
The  sun  at  leasi,  may  smiJe,  the  deivs  of  Heay^u 
Softly  descend  ;  And  nature's  genttttvoice 
Qft  wl^sper,  sweetly  o'er  the  grassy  mound. 
Nature  I  a^mlr^d  and  loved  !.  with  thee  began    •' 
The  sportive  strain,  with  thee  the  strain  sl^all  en4» 

*  Is  there  who,  dea<!  to  feeling,  never  heard 
Thy  sweet  inviting  voice,  that  gently  calls 
To  pleasures- ever  new — for  whom  ihinenand 
H^s  deck'd  the  seasons,  the  green  budding  Spring, 
The  flowing  Summer,  Autumn  rich  in  fruits, 
And  Winter  clad  in  ermine  robe,  in  vain  ?        ^ 
Can  the  sweet  breath  of  flow'rs,  the -song  of  birds»^  . 
The  waving  forest,  and,  thekmurmiiring.  stream, 
.    Inspire  no  soft  delight.?  The  tow'ring  rock, 

^  •   Orfoaming  torrent,  or  the  dazaijng  sigltt 

Or  winf.i»y  splendour  raise  no,  sacred  awe  ? 
Unhappy  is  his  fate,  though  fortune  show'r 
Her  envied  jfayours  thick  uppn  bis  head ! 
O  great  and  beautiful,  in  all  thy  works» 
In  ev^ry  Season  and  in  every  scene  I 
May  the  life-blo<»d,  that  circlea  round  my  hearty 
Forget  to  flow,. when  I  forgei  thy  praise^  - 

Or  fail  to  seek  thee  with  iniiustrious  foot. 
In  all  thy  v^ri^.v^alks.;  whilst  spo.rt  sball  tbroiv. 
O'er  all  thy  charms  a  lovelier. brighter  grace/     , 

As^forus^  we  live  in  town,  and  are  moreover*  soracwhal 
advauced  in  ye^r§.  Vbi  .these  reasoos^.we  jaie  not,  perhaps, 
fit  judges  in  ibe  c^u^ej  but  to  our  .sob^r.coaipceh^nsion  it 
seems  hardly  right  li^at  th^  pursuit  of  fowling  (.yery  inno- 
cent and  very  lautlabje,  taken,  as  an  ^x^rcise,  or-an  amuse- 
ment), should  engross  the  whole  time. and  thoughts  of  a  rar 
tionat  being.  By  his  own.descrtptbon  our  author  should 
seem  to  do  nothing  else.  He  nen'rgoes  to  bed^fteir  a  whole 
4ay'asboQling^buti)edreai9sof  the^uoce^sfvhk'h  is  to  attend 
bimtheiiexr^-7-'' Extasy,"  '*  transport/'  •'.  deftf  delightful 
pleasures,"  are  the  mildest  terms  by  which  he  can  describe* 
his  feelings  at  the  approach  of  day  lig()t,  reminding  him  of 
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his  ensuing  ocMpaUtSr;  and  kii  gun  {littp  Mr.  Moore's  mis<- 
tress)  is  to  him  .*      ?  ^- 

"Hi*  own  Httlelifc'avehoif  love.'' 

Bot>  luckily  for  hi,ca  (qr.  itt. least;. fqr  1ms  repuUtion  in  the 
.eyesof  us  his  censors)  lytkOWQ  wofkgives  the  lie  to  the  pre- 
tensions it  conveys;  si^oe  we  are  perfectly,  convinced  that^ 
if  he  always  lived  in  Uie  fkldi  {bm  ht  gives  us  to  understand) 
be  nevfer  would  have  written  such  verses  lis  the  following ; 

*  Sweet  is  the  hour  of  morn,  and  nature's  face 

Beneath  her  infldenbe,  sweet  ill  evtry  scene  ;  . 

E'cnon  the  barren  waste,,  but  how  much  more 

Araid  ih^ese  fertile  fields,  ..and  woody  vales, 

Where  the  rich 'scene  with  interchange  of  cUarms 

Enchants  the  eye  ;  the  verdure  of  the  mead. 

The  upland  brown,  clear'd  pt'its  golden  load^ 

And  shady  nook  that  yet  demands  the  aid 

Of  the  warpn  sun  to  change  the  Waving  corn* 

Not  a  wild  flower  that  lifts  its  modest  head 

Upon  the  mossy  hedge,  or  vaarant  spray 

With  pearly  dew  embossed,  orliumblesi  biaile. 

But  tp  my  eye  the  fotm  of  beauty  wears. 

Here  wantons  wild  the  vegetable  world 

In  native  pride  profuse,  nor  has  the  year  t 

That  pi-ide  with  stern  and  chilling  frown  yet  checked. 

Ah  I  what  a  glorious  sight !  the  rising  sun,     ^ 

That  slowly  lifts  his  head  above  yon  wood^ 

Gilding  each  trembling  leaf  of  varied  green> 

Along  the  topmost  ridge  f  whilst  far  below 

The  grey  of  early  morn  with  floating  mists 

Conjoined,  slow  rising  from  tne  brawling  stream, 

Enwraps  each  dark  and  venerable  trunk. 

The  mountain  glisters  in  the  orient  ray  ; 

And  in  the  vale,  rous'jl  by  the  distant  view 

Of  the  glad  promised  beam,^  the  flocks  and  herds 

In  grateful  concert  hail  the  rising  clay. 

)7or  are  the  hedges  silent ;  many  a  throat. 

Still  chaunts  the  beauties  of  the  waning  year.' 

,  <  The  work  is  done,  and  ere  the  setting  suo, 
But  lingers  on  the  brow  of  yon  dark  hiil 
£mpurpl';d  with  his  beams,  to  l^id  farewell^ 
Farewell  great  orb  of  day  1  content  i  vi^w 
Thy  fiery  ili>k  forsake  our  hemisphere 
Conveying  light  and  life  to  other  climes. 
How  htill  isall  around !  1^9  human  sounds    • 
Mor  low  of  waad'ring  herds,  nor  bleat  of  sheep 
Break  the  deep  silencje  of  these  wastes  remote* 

.  The  spoil  secur'd,  with  joyous  hearti  leave 
'^  'J'he  solitary  scene,  to  join  once  more 
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In  the  far  distant  vales  my  ieUow^maa*  ! 

.  Tliough  beavy  Mtn^  jat  move  li|^  mf  ttt^y 
Than  if  with  empty  beg,  I  t»ok  my  way. 
And  you»  my  trasty  dogi^  well  have  you  worked, 
Nqf  shall  you  fail  of  the  well  earnM  reward^ 

.  '^       The  plenteous  mess,  t  fie  wholesome  bed  of  straw 
Wh^re  quick  repose  tbalf  close  your  weary  eyes. 
There  iivs  my  way^  betwixt  tboto  hills  ehut  nse 
On  either  etde,  and  form  a  hollow  p^s, 
.    And  pciatingto  theweitemtfcy,  reflect 
"    The  sun's  departed  rays.     Yet  once  again 
I  turn,  and  in  ihe  changing  east  remark 
.  I'he  evening  shades  ^  their  filmy  Tapours 
Cross  the  blue  expanse.     Whilst  in  the  west 
Deep^zureyet  aurmounts'the  saffron^'obe 
ThUt  ciotkes  the  smiling  heay'ns.     How.  sweet  to  mark 
As  down  th^  heath  I  wind^  the  distant  scene.  • 
Ujifotding' by  degrees  ;  at  first  appear 
The  blue  topp'd  hills  with  floating  vapours  crown'd; 
prawn  from  the  vale  beneath^  the  spiral'wreath 

'  Of  smuke  ascending  through  the  tranquil  air, 

Its  source  unseen,  'till  the  close  crowding  trees     « 
Denote  the  sheltered  farm  that  lies  below, 
tf  ow  fast  each  well  known  object  now  recurs ! 
The  grassy  slope,-  the  winding  shrubby  lane» 
Theclatt'ring  mill,  and  now  at  large  display^,,'' 
The  village  nse«  to  my  ^adden'd  eye. 
Here  let  me  pause  upon  this  ^nciecit  stile, 
O'ergrown  with  moss,  and  nature's  fcharms  survey. 
Clad  in  berev'ning  robe;  and  let  my  ear 
Catch  the  sweet  rural  rounds  that  float  around* 
From  yon  tall  e\m  that  decks  the  meadow's  hedge, 
Perch'don  its  topmost  bough  the  tuneful  thrush 
Pours  forth  his  mellow  lay  ;  across  the  lane    . . 
The  milkmaid  carols  blithe  her  ballad  strain  ; 
\Viiilst  many  a  mingled  sound  p^  flocks  and  fajtrdt 
Ajid  village  swains  remote  invades  the  eaf. 

*  But  hark!   what  melody  is  this  that  bursts 
Upon  my  ravisbVl  3ense !  the  rustic  youths^;    «. 
Their  daily  labour  done,  in  yon  greyl  lower 
Ring  round  the  tuneful  peal.     I  love  |hi^  s|ramj        t 
Whether  its  merry  iporning  notes  proclain(i    .         ,  . 

The  plighted  vows  Q^*«)n^unpol|sh'jd  pair, 

Or  chiming  slow,  as  now^  with  frequent  pause^    '  .   . 
Chauni  a  sweet  requiem  to  the  dying  day. 
The  peal  has  Ceased.    The  rustic  youths  irepaiit      ,, 
With  hasty  foot  ^icb  to  his  Mteple  hdme.    '  *' 

Come  dumb  cotnpanioniiy  letiis  homeward  Und,     ' 
*     Through  the  fast-gathering  shades,  that  early  ricst  * ' 
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With  renovated  strength  may  fill  our  frames  ; 
And  wheQ.-'KHmoffFow  da^ns^v^fhaU  renew 
With  light  and  joeund  keatts^oi^f  dieerful  sport.' 

We  have  not  selected  for  quotation  any  passages  merelj 
descriptive  of  the  spori,  not  because  we  do  not  suppose  theoi 
to  be  very  good,  but  because  (as  we  said  before)  we  are  na 
sportsmen,  andl^ke  the  general  description^  of  natural  see* 
nery  much  better.  We  have,  however,  no. churlish  inclina- 
tion {were  it  in  our  power)  to  restrain  this  gentleman  from 
the  practice  of  his  favourite  amusement — the  utmost  We 
shall  or  can  do  on  the  occasion,  is  to  express  bur  hopes  thaf 
he  will  now  and  then  lay  his  gun  aside  and  turn  his  thought^ 
to  '  pei>,  ink,  And  paper/ 


Art.  V. — Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  continued  from  p.  18. 

WE  left  the  Cid  on  his  departure  from  the  realm  of  Cas- 
tile, and  in  the  succeeding  books  we.  accompany  him  and 
the  brave  companions  of  his  banishment  into  the  territories 
of  the  Moors,  where  they  signalize  their  valour  by  acts  of 
the  most  exalted  daring.  Robin  Hood  and  little  John,  so 
famous  in  our  own  traditional  stories,  are  mere  vulgar  out* 
laws  in  comparison  with  Ruy  Dias  the  Campeador,  and 
Alvar  Faftez  Mioaya,  Pero  £^rmude2,  Martin  Anlolinez. 
Alvar  Salvadores>  and  the  rest  of  this  illustrious  band  of 
adventurers*  Their  first  grand  exploit  is  the  taking  of  At- 
cocer^  a  castle  on  the  confines^  of  Valencia,  which  brings 
Ugainst  them  the  ^bole  power  of  Galve,  the  Moorish  king ; 
and  a  battle  ensues^  of  wbi^h  we  are  presented  with  a  de« 
iGription,  so  lively  and  i^nimated,  that  we  can  hardly  refraia 
from  laying  it  before  our  readers.  But  it  is  neises^ary  to  re- 
collect  that  i|  is  o«if  province  to  give  o6ly  a  general  idea  of 
the  work  aad  pointoui  its  principal  merits  and  defectf.  To 
select  for  quotation  aU  that  we  have  admired  in  the  perusal 
would  be  to  reprifit  very  nearly  the  vrbole  voliime,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  battli*  of  Coim« 
■bra^fsee  our  foroief  nnttiber)  for  a  speciifoen  of  the  spirit  with 
which  our  dironidersly'a^e  related  thiit  of  Alcocer. 

The  remainder  of  the  tiistory' of  the  Cid's  banishment  is 
somewhat  confused.  A  certain  count  of  Barcelona,  Ramoo 
Berenguer,  ( liaiiiond  Berenger) is  introduced,  joining  forces 
with  the  Moorish  king  Abenatfan^ge  to  wr^st  frxiii\  our  fortu- 
nate  plunderer  the  rich  spoil  wo,n  by  the  pro^wess  of  bis  arm. 
Jb^ey  meet  v^tth  the  si^e  fate  that  isre^ery^i  for  all  tl^e  eua« 
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inies  of  the  Cid^  being  utterly  dtscpmCted  by  hi tn  And  hii 
?  little  band  of  brothers.*  But  it  is  extraordinary  that  in  a 
subsequent  pfirt  of  the  Chronicle,  the  s,ame  C3cpftdi.tipp^^.^1ld 
defeat  (or  at  least  so  nearly  similar  that  Mr^^  Sou  they  Hip* 
ielf  suspects  \l  to  be  the  same)  is  Void  over  again  .^vith.verjr 
inc9nsiderable  variations  in  the  circumstances.  .  Perhapj5  4i 
would  have  given  the  history. a  more  connected  and  ^rfdibl^ 
form  lip  Mr.  Southey  had  only  selected  that  .rel^tipu  .^^ich 
j^up^ared  to  him  founded  on  the  greatest  degree  of  pcp)?»7 
bdity,  and  opiilted  the  mention  of  the  other  except  in  ano.tc, 
The  reason  oFppunt  Ramon's  conduct  is  also  v^cy.  itf)per-» 
Jeclly  given,  and  an  historian  of  the  .Barcelonese  dy;iastjr 
has  concluded  (perhaps  a  little  too  hastily^  that  the  whole 
«lory  \%  mere  mmance.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very 
characteristic  narrative,  especially!  that  part  of  it  which,  re- 
presents the  Cid's  conduct'  towards  llie  count  when  he  had 
9Dade  him  prisoner,  after  the  battle, 

'  %  *  TbujLwas  Count  Ramon  Berpnguer  made  pri«oner,and  my  CidtWoo 
fr^^iii  bimthttt  day  the  good  sword  Coloda,  which  was  worth  more 
than  a.thoi»sa|i(i  marks  of  silver.  I'hat  night  did  my  Cid  aijdhis  inrn 
piake  m^rry.rejoicii^gqver  Jlheir  gains.  And  the  Coui>t  \si^ ,.  taken 
to  my  Cid's>  tejitt'^and.a^opd  supper  was  set  before  hijw,  nevertheless 
he  would  not  eat,  though. my  Cid  besought, hi^m  so  to  do.  And  ou 
the  morrow  my  Cid  ordered  a  feast  lo  he  madf ,  thai  he  migjit.  do 
pleasure  to  the  Count,  but  the  Count  said^  that  for  all  Spain  .he 
would  not  eat  one  mouthful,  but  wbutd  rather  ^iie,  since  he  liad 
been  beaters  in  battte  by  such  a  set  of  ragged  fellows.  And  Ruy 
Diaz  said  to  him,  eat  and  drink,  Count)  of  this  bread  and  of  thiS:  . 
wine^  for  this  is  the  chance  of  war ;  if  you  do  ais  I  say,  yon  shall  lie 
free  ;-  and  if  rot  you  wiM  never  return  ajiaih  into  your  own  lands. 
And  Don  Ramon  answered,  eat  you',  Don  Rodrigo,  for  your  foriufie 
Is&ir  and  you  disserve  it;  take  you  your  pleasure,  but'leave^me  to 
die.i  And  iathis  mood  he  continued' for  three  ddys,  refusing  all 
iood.  But  then  my  Cid  said  to  htm,  take  food*  Count,  aiKt  be  sure 
ibat  I  will  set  you  free,  you  .and  any  two  utf  yQur  kni^.te,  and  give 

^  you  wherewith  to  return  intoyonrpwi^  country.  ^  Ai^d  wjben  Dpn 
RamoQ   heard    this,  he  took  comfoii  and  said»  if  ypti  uill^iudeed 

,  do  this  thing  r  shall  marvel  at  you  as  long  a^  1  U«e.  £at  then, 
said  Ruy  Diaz,  and  I  will  do  it :  but  mark  you,  of  the  ^po^il.  whiqp 
we  haVe' taken  from  you,  I  will  give  you  nothing;  for  to  that  you 
iaye  no  claim.,  neither  by  right  nor  custom,  and  besides  we  want  it 
for  ourselves,  being  banished  men,  who  must  live  by  taking  fr«m 
you  and  from  others  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God.  Tlien  was  the 
Count  full  joyful,,  being  well  pleased  that  what  should  be  given  him 
was  not  of  the  s|)oils  \yhich  he  Had  lost,  aiid  he  called  for  water, 
and  washed  his^hands,  and  chose  two  of  his  kinsmen  to  beset  free 
^ith  him  ;  the  pne  was  named  Don  Hugo,  and  the  other  Guillen 


BfindtGu  And  my  Cid  sate  at  the  table  with  ,them,  and  said,  If 
yon  !tonot*<sfatwel1,'GinmiV*yoti  and  I  shall  not  part  yet  Never 
ai|6eW  was  Count,  dm  lie  eat  with  better  will  than  that  day!  And' 
frl^A  tb^yfead  done  he  said,  now  Cid,  if  it  be  your  pleasure-let  ofi 
d«pai^  AnA  My  €id  teliitbed  hiro^  and  his  kuisi'hen  well  with  good*- 
ly  skins  and  mantles,  and  gave  them  each  a  good ly»  palfrey  witH 
pch  ca^rjsons^  ^nd  he  rode  out  with  them  on^their  way.  And  wlyen 
hfe'  tdMheaVd  6f  IhS  Cft'unVle  s'ai^  to  hFm',  now  go' freely, and  I  thank 
V6tt*fi5f  what  yotibaVi^'Ifeft  behind  J  iFyod  mih  to 'play  fontagaiii 
fit  hie'  ktiow,  lind  yoti'  sba^  either  have  something  back  in  its  stead, 
bf  leave  ^hat  ybu  bring  to  be  added  to'  it.  The  Coflrit  *  answered, 
Cid,  yov  j.est  safely  tiow,  foir'I  have  paid  you  and  all'  your  com- 
'|)atiy""fbr  tlii^'  tW'elVi^"months^  and  shall'  nbt*be  coming  to  see  you 
again  io'soon/  Theii*i^unt'Ram6n  pricked  bn  morb  than  apace, 
^Dd  ipany  times  look^dbehind'him,  fearing  that  my  Cid  '  would  re- 
j)ej)tw1)a^he'had  done,  and  <i^nd  io  take  him  back  to  prison,  which 
CBfe  pc¥fdct'*on4}  wbild  not' have  'Aone  lor  the  wholp  world,  for  never 
did  he  do  disloyal  a  ihin**.^   *'*      \'' '  >    . 

. .  Soon  after  thip,  certfiio  events  take  pi4ftca'4D  the  kingcfoni 
of  Castile,  which  prtyvJe  to  Alphon^o  the  foHy  6f  bis  conduct 
to  distibtlf^thg  ih^  Cid,'  abd  make  bim  v^^  aUfxious  fpr^his 
return.  The!  loyal  knight  obeyi%  the  first  intimation  of  hi4 
kln^s  tfesfre,  maWo^owTj/lh^^e  generous  and' patriotic  sti- 
puljitjions preparatory  to  resipiin^  his  station  in  the  court," 

<  And  the  kifig  bade  hi  m  tmke  bis  demand  :  and  my  Cid  demand'- 
fd^that  wbeOaHify  hidalgaabfRlidbebanishtd,  iti  tilno  to  come,  h» 
should  have  thirty  days,  wbioh^  ware  his  rigbt,  allowed'  him,  and  noi 
i^ibe  only,  aar  hid  been  his  case;  and  that  neither  hidalgd  nor  citi^ 
tea  shouki  he  pr^^edadagainjlt  till  they  had  been  fairly  and  law* 
fully  heard  ;  also,  that  the  king- should  not  ^-against  the  pri\Hlege» 
Atul  cb'arteriaiid' good  customs  of  any  town^r  other  place,  nor  un- 
'  pose  tables  apon  them  against  their  right  ;  and  if  he  did;  that  ft 
should  be  lawful  for  the  iatid  to  rise  against  bim  till  be  had  am«n(i- 
lad  the  misdeed/   F*  lt28.: 

That  portion  of  the  history  whidi  succeeds  the  recall  of 
the  Cid  is  somewhat  uninteresting*  It  relates  to  the  cap- 
^  tare  ot'Toledo  by  king  Alfonso  (whose  vow  to  AliroaymofV 
had  expired  by  the  de<nthd  of  that  prince  and  his  so-n^  and  tlie 
accession  of  his  grandson  Yahia)  and  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Valendia^ 

The  Cid  is  banished  again  by  the  capricious  jealousy  of 
his  master^  and  resorting  to  his  old  mode  of  life,  seeks  to 
avail  himself  of  the  dissentions  in  that  part  of  ISpnin.  At 
last  he  collects  a  sufficient  number  of  advenlnrous  retainers 
to  invest  the  capital  city  of  Valencia,  which  lie  at  length 
teddces  to  a  blockade.    The  picture  of  the  rriisenes  endured 
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bjr.tbe  sjtarvioff  iDhabitan^  is  iasonie  re^fpec^T^rj.fjotfclibly 
coiovttep,  but  ue  mosl  curiom  jitart  oJF  t^  4^taij[  i&itbe  pMin 
of  |ameot^tioii#  compo^^d  by  a  fioble  Mopr  T^fi^iog  ia.Mie 
cifcjfr^  wbicb  Mr^  S«  proaouncea  with  «ome  coafickuM;*  ,iO'  be 
ilnctly  geouine.  s  ..  -   •  /. 

*  Then  was  there'  a  Moor  in  the  city  who  was  a  teamed  man  ami 
m  wise,  and  he  went  upon  the  higbeet  tower,  and  made  a  lameiitaii^at 
add  the  words  with  which  he  lamented  he  put  in  writings  and  ic 
was  rendere4  afterwahle  frooi  the  Arabic  inlo  the  C|tstilltHi^ 
tonguey  and  the  lamentation  which  he-  made  wi^  this.      ' 

*  Valencia !  Valencia  I  trouble  is  coase  upon  theCf^aifd  thoii  art 
in  the  bour  of  death;  and  if  peradventqre  Jbpu  .ehottld'st  «^^ape» 
it  will  be  a  wonder  tp  all  t  hat  shall  behold  tfiect  ...    , .    \  ' 

^  But  if  ever  God  bas^shown  mercy  to  any  place  letbiniibe  pkM^ 
to  show  roercy  onto  thee;  for  thy  name  was  jpy  and  all >it>vil d#* 
lighted  iiT  thee  and  took  their  pleasure  in  thee*      .^  i .    4 

*  And  if  it  should  please  God  utterly  to  destroy  thee  now,  il  wttl 
be  for  thy  great  iinsi  and  for  the  great  'pmsumptioti  Which  lh9^ 
bad'st  iif  thy  pride.  The  four  corner  stones  whereon  thott  a^| 
Ibvaded,  would  meet  together  and  laoseiit  for  ^he<  if  d>^y 
cpii»! 

*  Thy  strong  wall  which  is  founded  Upon  these  four  sti 
Uesy  and  is  about  to  foil,  and  hath  lo8t.a)l  its  strength. 
.  ^  Thy  lofty  and  fair  towers  which  were  seen  from  hr^  and  njiXcei 
the  hearts  of  the  peopk,  little  by  little  they  are  Mltn|>L  '  :  •  ^ 
.  *  Tby  white  battien^eats  which  gUttered  afar  otf^  knH  hU  thefr 
Croth>  with  which  they  fthoae  like  the  swi-beams* 

*  Thy  noble  river  GuadalaTer,  with  all  the.  other  waters  a^ith 
which  thou  hast  been  served  so  well,  have  left  their  duumel,  and 
now  they  run  where  they  should  not« 

'  <Thy  water-courses,  which  were  so  clear  and  of  such  grtat 
prefit  to  so  many,  for  lack  of  cleansing  are  choked  with  mud. 

*  Tby  pleasant  gardens  which  were  round  about  tbee^  the  ra* 
yenous  wolf  hath  gnawn  at  the  roois^and  the  trees  can  yield  thee  no 
fnrit. 

*  Thy  goodly  fields  with  so  many  and  such  (air  (lowers,  wherela 
thy  people  were  wont  to  take  their  pastime,  are  all  dried  up. 

*^rby  noble  harbi>ur,  which  was  %o  great  honour  to  thee,  is  de- 
•privedof  all  the  nobleness  which  was  wont  to  come  into  it  for  thy 
sake* 

^  The  fii'e  hath  kid  >aste  the  lands  o/  which  thou  wer't  called 
mistress,  and  the  great  smoke  thereof  reacheth  thee. 

^  ^'hcre  is  no  medicine  for  thy  sore  infirmity,  and  the  physicians 
despair  of  healing  thee. 

*  Valencia  I  Viikncia!  from  a  broken  heart  have  I  uttered  all 
these  things  which  1  have  saij  of  thee. 

'  And  this  grief  would  I  keep  unto  myself  that  none  should 
know  it,  if  it  were  not  needful  that  it  should  be  known  to  all.' 


Scutkt^i  VhromeU  of  ihp  Cid*  IJd 

We  would  wiUingly  ^note,  be$id<j«  the  ttory  of  ^  hai»! 
Ibe  Old  made  Martui  Pelaez,  of  a  coward  a  good  knight ;' 
because  ti  ledottods  most  btffhiy  to  the  credit  of  tho  Cid'a 

Calient  aod  generous  disposition,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
uinan  nature.  Tbis  Martin  P^iaez,  a  man  of  excellens 
principles  but  coRslituliopnUy  .(V9n«  tafear*  .wl»  by  tb^ 
prudent  and  mild  m^^pageibeot^  gf  tik^  Cijd«  effieqtu^lly  oured 
.of  his  only  faulty  ^d  iHse^met  afterwards  one  -of  the  mosll 
active^  as  well  as  most  jsealoos,  companioos  of  his  exploits;.    . 

In  the  Cid's  ccmduct  after  the  surrender  of  Vuleocia^  we 
are  presented  with  the  reveiseof  this  ddightful  picture^  ia 
>aother  iastaDco  of  treachery  and  regardl6$sneiiteof  proip^ises. 
Amonjg;  all  the  strange  inconsistences  of  human  nuture 
cae^ofthe most  sir! king  h  this  very,  peculiarity  in  the  Spa- 
flUb  ebaracter,  wtiich^  in  various  passages  of  history,  seems 
to  be  marked  at  iht  same  time  yirit^  a  most  romaotic  Hnsc 
i^Thbnohr,  and  with  the  most  flagraDt.  breach  of  i^,.ii|.  the 
tiofation  bf  solemn  treaties,,  JHow  often  do  these  iostanceii 
pcour^  in  the  eventfuA  sto/y  of  the  revolution  in  Holland,  an4 
in  u)dt  of  trie  conquest  ot't^outh  America  !  The  conveqtioa 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Bayleij  i^'^jwe  f|9ar,.only  a  more 
recent  example  of  the  same  remak^kable.pontradictioq  ;  a&d^ 
f s  moralists,  we,  stitl  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  condemn  the 
itiolaiion  of  tjhattceaty  even  at  the  moment  that  we  join  with 
the  mpst  b^^ltelt  entbiifiiasm  in  praising  the  her<yic  e^er^ii 
lions  by  which  it  was  pr^^cded.  How  happy  should  the 
sph^it  of  patriuUsm  (whh^h,  we  hope,  siiH  lives,  though  re*- 
pressed,  not  extinguished,  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards), 
blaze  out  afresh  in  the  person  of  some  second  Cid,  even 
though  the  flame  were  partially  obscured  by  errors  and  fa- 
culties, from  which  the  highest  degree  of  human  perfection 
can  never  be  totally  exempt. 

The  martial  bishop  of  Saint,  Andero  may  be  supposed  to 
have  formed  himself  on  the  uiodelof  ]>on  (Jieronymo, 
'*  he  of  the  shaven  crown/*  who  came  from  the  regions  of  ' 
the  east,  and  on  account  of  his  good  qualities  was  promotjed 
b^  the  Cid  to  the  bishopric  of  his  newly  acquired  dominion. 
Ihese  qualities  are  thus  enumerated.  *^  He  was  a  full  learn« 
ed  man  and  a  wise,  ajjd  one  who  was  mighty  both  on  horse« 
back  and  a'foot :,  and  he  came  enquiring  for  the  Cid,  wish* 
log  ihai  he  might  see  liimself  wiih  the  Moors  in  tiie  field,  for 
ifbe  couldotice  have  his  fill  of  smiting  and  &laying  them, 
Cjiifistians  should  never  lament  him."  ***  *•  God!  how 
joyjul  was  all  Chfistendum  that  there  was  a  lord  bishop  ia 
the  land  of  Valencia  P' 

Theie  follows  a  most' interesting  account  of  the   message 


fentbv  iheCid  to  bis  wife  and  daughters  to  iifform  tl^mdf 
htskootfTorlone.  and  ^fhlP  jdtfW^iitrtfejftMlc*^/ tfi|£^lto 
Valfiida  atod  re-uiibnlb  lli^ir  filftbahd  Andfather. '  m^& 
l|*Ot^d»t«e  iaffeclihg  ittcidferilfe  5f '<fieii»  aepafalipn,  we'^^Pls 


t 


^A  5Ver  thi*  inleresiiti^  partic^alars  recprd^dof  an  in  vasiotj  tV 
iheMbors,  artd,  artocyglK^  reW^  tWe  aHknated  descrtptidu 
of  the  fears  eritertatlted'^by  Donna  Xiiir6lia  ^arrd  .|jer  dau^h- 
t^i-s,  who  Witnessed  thtewhble  forlutie  d^We»  day  from' dnfe  of 
thefrighest  towers  fn  Valencia/thegallant'and  chivalfo^s'^x- 
ploits  k)f  Alvar  Salvadoresj  perforofir^d  in  sf^bt,  and  Wr 'fife 
booour  bf  the'ladies>  the  no  less  n*o1)Ie*tietioris  of  ^b^'^Bfiil 
bishop  of  Hierbnymo,  with  many  others  in  ihe  Wghest/de- 
gr^  picturesque  or  characteristic!       ...  "    -  t^-^ 

^'Tttie* 'second  return  of  Ruy  Diat  to  the  cdurt  oT^astile  apd 
bi«  reconciliation  with  Alfonso,  ar6  dctarletf  with  -n6'  l^s^nau 
Utiteness^  and  furnish  food  for  a  number  of  most  entertaining 
iind  useful  observations.  In  the  meeting  of  tHe  Mug  and' his 
gi^at  ^ubiect,  we  recognise  the  true  features  6f  Spanish  loy- 
ftltyV  ft  qliahty  whreh  iVeare  n6t  todespise  on  account  of' the  • 
ti^hrile  appearance  which  it  presents  to  the  imagination  of 
ftU'Enghshnian  ;  because  it  is  only  the  forc^  of  edilcation 
fend  habit  that  makes  the  difference  between  us,  in  which 
we  iB<)  v^ingloriously  pride  ourselves  ;and,  be  the  motives  fojr 
great!  and  {generous  exertions  what  we  please,  still  those  ex- 
ertions are  not  more  oi:less  deservedly  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
miration and  applause.  It-is  under  this  vievv  that,  with  ihtf 
most  exalted  reverence  for  true  independence  of  chardctcf^  we 
can  hardly  express,  in  Iferms  strong  enough  for  our  feelings, 
^ur  decided  reprobation  of  ihe  sentiments  expressed  by  some 
oTour  countrymen  that  the  present  cause  of  Spain  is  unwoi;- 
<by  of  the  exertions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  or  the  in- 
'ference  which  would  naturally  arise  from  them  thataFrenc^i 
regeneration '\%  preferable  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  an- 
cient system.  The  defects  of  that  sj^stem  will  cure  them- 
selves in  proportion  to  the  slow,  but  certain  progression  of 
knowledge  among  mankind.  But  national  independence, 
once  lost,  can  never  Jfcfe  regained.  Let  Ferdinapd,  or  the 
pope,  or  the  inquisition,  be  the  nominal  cause,  strll  it  is  for  . 
'^very-thing  that  is  held  valuable  under  the  names  ofcounlry. 
Jaws  and  liberty,  thai  the  Spaniards  actually  contend  ;  and 
if  ihey  are  at  iasl  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  of  a  conqueror, 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  or  of  royal  imposts,  the  dimi- 
"  uutiou  of  the  church  revenues^  or  the  "annihilation  of  that 
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formidable  bug-bear,  inqiusitiony  vrlll  only  gild,  and  gild 
very  superficialjy,  the  strong  and  indissoluble  chain  with 
which  he  binds,  them;  The  first  and  greatest  of  national 
evils  is  foreign  subjugation.  A  vertthat  most  dreadful  plague 
and  trust  to  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  ultimate  preponder- 
ance of  good. and  honest  feeling,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
independence  which  is  preserved  fo  you  !  ' 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  romantic  part  of  this  ro- 
mantic history,  the  marriage  qf  the  Cid's  daughters  with  the 
Infants  of  Carrion.  These  ungentiemanly  gentlemen  were 
connected  in  blood  with  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  and  were 
possessors  of  lands  which  we  know  belter  at  present  as  the 
scene  of  a  skirmish  between  our  English  cavalry  and  Mar- 
shall Soult's  advanced  guard. 

These  cowardly  scoundrels,  seeing  the  high  regard  iti 
Which  the  Cid  was  held  at  court  after  his  return,  seem  to 
have  conceived  that  they  could  not  pay  their  own  court  to 
the  king  more  successfully  than  by  entreating  his  interest 
with  the  favourite  hero  for  an  alliance  with  Dona  Elvira  and 
'Dofia  Sol.  Jt  does  not  appear  that  the  Cid  conten^plated 
their  proposal  with  very  high  satisfaction,  or  looked  on  his 
daughters'  suitors  with  eves  of^ffection  ;  but  to  his  loyal  soul 
the  least  intimation  ofhis  sovereign's  desire  is  a  law  :  accor- 
dingly the  writings  are  soon  settled,  the  marriages  complet- 
ed ;  and  the  whole  family,  having  staid  with  the  king  as 
long  as  decency  and  diaty  seemed  to  demand »  accompany 
the  champion  of  Bivar  back  to  his  lordship  of  Valencia. 

After  their  arrival  at  this  place,various  circumstances  hap- 
penwhich  tend  too  amply  lojustify  the  Cid's  unwillingness  to- 
wards the  proposed  alliance,  but  for  the  detail  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  refer  our  readers  to  chapters  2  and  4 
of  the  8th  book,  viz.  *'  Of  the  cowardice  shewn  by  the  in- 
fantes of  Carrion  when  the  lion  broke  loQse ;"  and '*  how' 
the  infantes  were  afraid  when  they  beheld  the  great  power 
of  the  Moors.'* 

On  these  unhappy  occafiions,  the  cool  and  noble  forbear- 
ance exemplified  by  the  Cid  on  a  former  occasion  towards 
Martin  Pelaez,  did  not  forsake  him  :  every  opportunity  of 
jedreming  their  character  aiid  of  saving  the  fragments  of 
their  reputation  was  amply  afforded  the  dastards  ;  oat  they 
(ai  is  the  vice  of  weak  minds)  counting  every  indulgence 
which  they  did  not  expect  for  a  debt  which  they  could  not 
pay,  chose  rather  to  attribute  ^heir  own  disgraces  to  a.  com* 
Vination  of  circumstaocei  desired  for  their  mortificalioo, 
and  seek  to  hide    from    themselves -the  sense  of  theif  own 
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ba$ewas  in  amosi  base.determiaation  to  revenge  theoisclfftt 

.upon  their  benefactor  for  fantastic  injuries.     '     , 

Inexecatton  of  this  most  infamous  plan,  tbey  askrthe  Cid't 
permissipQ  to  depart,  and  take  with  them  their  brides  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  them  the  inheritance  designed  for 
their  children  Tn^the  land  of  Carrion,  The  Cid,  pnrsui^ 
his  open  and  generous  plan  of  conduct,,  betrays  no  mark  of 
unwillingness,  anddismisses  them  with  an  handsome  retinue 
and  his  good  dwords  Colada  and  Tisona  (one  won  from  Ra- 
mon Berenguer,  the  other  from  a  Moorish  king,  both  in 
Personal  conflict)  as  pledges  of  his  confidence  anch  affection* 
^assing  through  the  wilderness  of  Corpes,  the  two  villains 
contrive  to  disengage  themselves  from  their  suite,  and  decoy- 
ing their  wives  into  the  most  unfrequented  recesses  of  a  fo- 
rest, strip  them  naked,  beat  them  with  their  horse-furniture 
and  spurs  till  the  blood  streams  abundantly  from  their  ten- 
der bodies,  and  then  leave  them^without  any  signs  of  life; 
Felez  MunioSy  ope  of  the  retiaue  and  a  relation  of  the  Cid*s» 
suspecting  foul  play,lingers  behind  and  discovers  the  wretch- 
ed ladies  ia  their  so  hard  plight  His  timely  attentions  re-  ' 
store  them  to  life,  and  bring  them  at  last  safe  hack  to  Va- 
lencia. It  may  be  easily  supposed  how  the  Cid  was  trans^ 
ported  with  rage  at  so  foul  an  indignity.,  He  represents  the 
*case  to  king  Alfonso  who," for  once,  determines  to  act  with 
justice,  and  assenibles  the  Cortes  to  try  the  fact  alleged 
against  the  upknigblly  Infants,  Tlie  traitors,  being  sum- 
moned, make  their  appearance,  supported  by  their  rogue  of 
an  uncle,  Suero  Gonzates>  and  with  unparaUeled  Impudence 
confront  their  accuser. 

The  ceremonies  and  proceedings  of  this  august  assepably 
are  detailed  in  the  Chronicle  itself  with  a  mo^t  entertaining 
minuteness.     Among  other  circumstances  we  must  notice 
the  extraordinary  fondness  of  the  Cid  for  his  beard>  whicb 
was  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  in  Cbri8tendom,and  was- 
always  kept  delicately  combed  and  tied  up  with  ribbands  ta 
thegrievqus  annoyance  afid  dismay  of  the  unbelieving  Moors;. 
ai|d  heiLt   to   that,  hts  partiality   to  a  certain   ivory^hair,. 
which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  present  by  some  great'eastem 
monarch,  ^nd  whi^h  king  Alfonso,  in  honour  to  him.  Caus- 
ed to  be  brought  from  Valencia  and  set  by  the  side  of  the. 
royal  tlironie  in  the  great  halL  of  audience.  The  events  which 
follow  ate  most  entiertaining,  as  related  in  the  text  ;  but  we. 
prefer,  for  the  suke  of  variety,  to  give  some  specimens  of 
them  fromx  the  appendix,  containing  metrical   traaslatipa  a 
^om  the  Pocma  d^L  Cid.-    Mr,  Soutbcy  confesses  his  ohii^a-, 
lions  to  a  friend  for  these  fragments^  and  we  entirely  cowi- 
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cidewith  bimin  opioion  that  they  are  executed  wUhuneot-* 
mon  spirit,  and  in  a  very  characteristic  style. 

The  assembly  being  met,  '^  theCid  is  called  upon  to  ttate 
his  grievances/'  He  first  claims  the  swords  Colada  aod  Ti« 
sona;  which  are  restored  without  hesilattaa.  He  then  de- 
mands restitution  of  all  gifts  made  to  his  sons  fn  law  on  their 
deptirttire;  and  they,  rejoiced  ^t  so  easy  a  condition-ofpeacey 
detivet  them  op.    "  The  Cid  then  rises  a  third  time,**    * 

'  Justice  and  mercy,  my  lord  tb^  king,  I  beseech  you  of  your 

grace! 
I  hav«  a  grievance  Wft  behind,  which  nothing  can  efface : 
Let&ll  (neii  present  in  the  court  attend  and  judge  the  csl^e 
Listen  to  what  these  counts  have  done  and  pity  my  disgrace. 
Dishonoured  as  I  am,  I  cannot  be  so  base 
But  here  before  I  leave  tlfem,  to  defy  them  to  their  face. 
Say  Infants,'how  had  I  deserv'd,  Jn  earnest  or  in  jest, 
Or  on  whatever  plea  you  can  deJFend  it  best, 
That  you  sh^ld  rend  and  t*ar  the  heart-strings  from  my  bre&tt. 
I  gave  ^u  at  Valencia  ray  daughters  in  your  han(^ 
1  gave  you  wealth  and  honours,  and  treasure  sttcommand  ; 
IBlad  you  been  weary  of  them,  to  cover  your  negiect. 
Yon  might  iiave  left  them  with  me,  in  honour  and  respect : 
Why  did  you  take  them  from  me^  dogs  and  traitors  as  yoU  were  { 
]it  the  forest  of  Cprpcs,  why  did  you  strip  them  there? 
Why  did  you  mangle  them  with  whips,  why  did  you  leave  tbetu 

bare, 
To  the  vultures  and  the  wolves,  aitd  to  the  wintry  air  ? 
The  court  will  hear  your  answer,  and  judge  what  you  have  doob 
I  say  your  mme  and  honour  henceforth  is  lost  and  gone/ 
Tlie  count  Don  Garcia  was  the  first  to  rise,  ^ 
*  Wecrav^  your  favour,  my  lord  the  king,  you're  always  just  and 

wise  ;  *'  ■ 

The  Cid  i«  come  to  your  court  in  such  nn  uncouth  guisCf 
He  has  left  bis  beard  to  g^ow  and  tied  it  in  a  braid, 
We  are  half  of  us  astoni^hedy  the  other  hitif  afraid. 
Tbe  blood  of  the  counts  of  Carrion  is  of  too  high  a  Ijne 
To  take  a  daughter  from  his  house,  though  it  were  for  a  coBCOr 

'  bine*^  t 

A  concubine  otalemanfrom  the  lineage  of  the  Cid, 
They  could  have  done  no  other  than  leave  Xh^m  as  they  did. 
We  neither  care  for  what  he  says  nor  fear  what  he  may  threat/ 
With  that  the  noblt?  Cid,  rose  «ip  from  his  soiit. 
He  took  bis.beard  in  his  hand,  *  H  this  beard  is  fair  and  even, 
1  must  thank  the  Lord  above,  who  made  bbtlj  earth  and  heaven  t 
It  has  been  cherished  with  respect,  and  therefore  it  hasthrivti^; 
It  never  suffered  an*  atTnmt  silice  the  day  it'  first  was  woin, 
^hat  business^  tounf,blivc  you  td  speak  of  it  with  scoru  ?      - 

. '  ^      V       M  2         *         , 
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ItneVer  yet  was  shaken,  nor  plucked  away* nor  toroi  -       ,      -    . 
By  Christian  nor  by  Moor,  nor  by  man  of  wom.aH  born  ; 
A^  yours  was  once,  sir  Count,  the  day  uabra  was  taken  ; 
*    When  I  was  master  of  Cabra  that  beard  of  yours  was  shaken, 
Tberewas  never  a  footboy  in  loj  camp  but  twitjh'd  away  a  bit, 
The  side, (hat  i  lore  off  gr^iws  all  uneven  yet/ 

This  Tcry  curious^  altercation  continues  througb  0n)e 
pages>  and  terminates  in  a  challenge,  made  by  three  cham-- 
'  piqns  on  the  part  of  the  Cid  against  the  two  infants  and  their 
uncle.  The  king  confirms  the  challenge  jand  the  Cid,cbrf- 
fidingin  the  justice  of  brs  cause^  then  takes  his  leave  and 
returns  to  Valencia.  The  (tnie  and  p]ace  of  combat  being 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  preps^rations  made^  and  solema 
entrance  of  the  coaibatants  are  next  described. 

*  Three  weeks  had  been  appointed,  aijd  now  they  are  past  away^ 

The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  ready  at  the  day  :   . 

They  are  ready  in  the  field  to  defend  their  master's  right, 

The  noble  king  is  with  them  to  protect  them  with  his  might, 

They  waited  in  the  place  for  two  days  and  a»mght. 

Behold  the  lords  of  Carrion  where  they  appear  in  sight ; 

They  are  coming  with  an  host  of  their  kindred  and  their  clan, 

With  horses  and  with  arms,  and  many  a  valiant  man  ; 

]f  they  could  meet  with  them  apart,  or  take  them  unaware, 

In  clishonaur  of  the  Cid  to  have  slain  his  champions  there. 

The  thought  was  foul  and  evil,  but  yet  they  did  not  dare, 

For  fear  of  the  king  Alfonso  that  had  them  in  his  care. 

That  night  they  watchM  their  arras  and  past  the  hours  in  prayer* 

The  night  is  past  and  over,  the  day  begins  to  break. 

Great  was  the  throng  of  folk  who  for  that  battle's  sake, 

Flock'd  in  on  every  side,  assembled  for  the^fight. 

And  many  a  man  of  arms  and  many  a  wealthy  knight. 

There  is  the'king  Alfonso  with  all  hii  power  and  might 

To  keep  down  force  and  x^rong,  and  to  del<end  the  fight. 

The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  all  of  good  accord, 

They  are  arming  themselves  together  like  vassals  of  one  lord. 

The  Infants  of  Carrioii  are  arming  themselves  apart, 

Count  Garcfa  sits  advisii^  them,  and  ke<*p$  them  in  good  heart.  . 

They  bring  a  plea  before  the  king  and  they  pretend  a  right. 

That  those  two  trenchant  swords  should  not  be  used  in  fight. 

The  swords  Colada  aiid  Tison,  which  the  Cid's  champions  wore  ; 

They  repent  of  their  imprudence  when  they  gave  them  up  before* 

They  were  #?aniestin  their  plea,  but  they  could  not  succeed, ' 

You  might  have  kept  them  for  yourselves   to  serve   you  in  your 

need, 
If  you  have  other  good  ones  make  use  of  them  instead* 
Ihfantsof  Carrion  I  Hear  rae  and  take  heed  ; 
You  must  approve  your  honour  by  some  manly  detd, 
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Go  fortli  rnto  the  field,  and  xshew  a  valiant  heftrt, 
For  nothing  will  be  warning  liponthe  champions'  part. 
If  you  are' conquerors  in  the  fight,  you   will   purchase   gteat  re- 
nown. 
If  you  are  beaten  and  drsgracM,  the  fault  will  be  your  own. 
For  this  business  was  yourseeking,  as  ha^  been  seen  and  shown. 
l^he  Infants  of  Carrion  are  beginning  to  repent ; 
The  lordship  of  Carrion  vith  its  honours  ftnd  its  rent, 
Its  mansions  and  its  lands,  they  would  havcgiven  all  '  '*. 

Coul(l'tkey  comroandthe  past  to  redeem  it  and  recall.  !  '  ' 

' '  ■*  The  champions  of  the  Cid,'clad  i"n  thfeir  warHke  weed, 
The  king^  is  gone  to  see  them,  and  wish  them  well  to  speed. 

*  Sir,  we  kiss  your  hands  as  our  good  lord  andslrfe,      ,   '''      ...^ 
'  To  have  you  judge  and  umpire  is  all  that  we  reqdit^. 

Defend  us  in  all  right,  assist  us  not  in  wrong;  * 

,The  friends  of  the  lords  of  Carrion  are  numerpus  and  strong. .  \     ' 
We  cannot  guess  their  councils,  nor  how  they  will  behave,     -j, 
To  the  good  Cid  our  faster  the  promise  thai  you  gave, 
To  defend  us  and  protect  us,  this,  sir,  is  all  we  crave,  '  ^  '  ^ . 
So  long  as  right  and  justice  are  found  upon  our  partV 

*  That  will  I,'  said  the  king>  *  with  all  my  soul  and  heart.*  '  * 
•Their  horses  arb  brooght  to  them,  coursers  strong  and  fleet,'  * 

They  sign  their  saddles  with  the  cr6s8,  and  leap  into  the  seif  *  • 
Their  shields  are  iwnging  at  their  netks'with  bdsses  broad  and ' 
sheen,'  '        '•  ■*''..*'.»•■  r 

They  take  theif  Uncesin  their  hai^ds,  the  pointi  are  hi^ght  aad  ' 
keen,  .         \         .    ,      t 

.  Apennoaat  each  lance,  the  staves  were  large,  and  stout,  j 

And  many  a  valiant  roan  encompassed  them  about. 
They  rode  forth  to  the -field  where  the  barriers  were  set  out. 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  agreed  upon  their  plan. 
To  fight  as  they  had  cballeng'd,  and  each  to  charge  his  man,        ^ 
There  came  the  lords  of  Carrion  with  their  kindred  and  their  plan; 
The  king  has  appointed  heralds  for  avoiding  all  debate,  ** 

He  spoke  aloud  amongst  them  in  the  field  where  they  s^te. 

*  Infan  tar  of  Carrion!  attend  towhatlsay:  '         ' 
You  should  hajve  fought  this  battle  upoil«  fbrmdrday^ 

Wbeo  we  v(^ere  at  Toledo,  but  you  would 't)ot  agrees  '     ^ 

'  And  now  the  noble  Cid  has  sent  these  chaftipibns  three, 
To  fight  in  the.  lands  oi  Carrion,  escort^  iiere  by<me«  ^• 
Be  valiant  in  your  right,  attempt  no  force  nor  Avi^ng ,  • 
If  any  man  attempt  it,  be  shall'not  triumph  Jof^gi  > . 
He  never  shall  have  rest  or  peaqe  within  my  kingdom  more^* 
,.  Tbe  Infants  of  Carrion  are  new  repenting  sore  ; 
The,hcralds  and  the  king  are  foremost  in  the  place, 
"They  clear  away  the  people  from  the  middle  space:    " 
They  measure  out  thiB  lists,  the  barriers  they  ^x  : 
They  point  them  out  in  order,  and  explain  to  all  the  six  : 

*  If  yoa  are  forced  beyond  the  liae  where  they  are  fix'd  and  traced, 
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Tbu  shall  be  held  as  conqaereri,  and  beateo  and  disgraced/ 
,    Six  lances  length  on  either  sitie  an  open  St>ace  is  laid, 

They  share  the  field  between  ihem,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade* 
Their  office  is  perform 'd,  and  from  the  middle  space,  * 

The  heralds  are  withdrawn,  and  leave  them  face  to  facci. 
Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,  that  noble  champion, 
Opposite  on  the  other  side,  the  lords  of  Carrion ; 
Earnestly  their  minds  ar&fixt,  each  upon  his  foe  ; 
Face  to  face  they  take  iheir  piacei  anon  the  trumpets  blow. 
They  stir  their  horses  with  the  sp.w,  then  lay  their  la<»ces  low^ 
They  beod  their  sliield  before  their  breasts,  their  face  to  the  sad^ 

die  bo,w,  .         , 

Earnestly  their  ipin<ls  are  lixt,  each  upon  his  foe. 
The  heavens  are  overcast  above,  the  earth  trembles  below. 
The  people  stand  in  silence,  gaaing  on  the  show/  ^ 

'  Weeannot  follow  our  entertaining  poet  a^ny  farther  iota 
the  beat  6f  the  cotnbat.  SufBee  it  to  say,  it  tercniaates  at 
each  eocounter  to  the  glory  of  the  Cid  and  his  championa, 
afid  tbeaever^  and  just  putiishoieat  of  the  dastardly^  InEania 
•nd  their  uncle,  la  p.  311  we  find  h  ^oi^^  discussing  the 
Arguments  for  and  agaipiartbe  truth  of  this  singular  sJt^jr« 
Mr.  Southey  maiiitaiiis  the^VOIiitive  side  of  the  qu^siioii ; 
\mt  his  priiKsipal  argumeoi  beings*  ^  tiit;  ii^aprobabiUly  that  90 
Imprphable  a  tale  should  ever  have  been  invented,*  we^  know- 
ii^g  ilie  sirtingf  vagaories  of  bmnaD  >faocy,  mast  beg  leate  to- 
tally to  dissent  front  the  conclusion  which  he  draws.  The 
same  argument^  according  to  Mr.  Southey's  mode  of  rea* 
spningi  vicould  prove  inconiestibly  the  *  magic  wonders' of  bis 
own  Tbalaba,  and  the  wanderings  6f  his  Cambrian  prince^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Cid's  life  does  not  present  us  with 
many  e^nts  of  considerable  interest.  In  his  declining  ye^ars 
be  has  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  his  injured  .  dAngbi'Qrf 
happy  in  husbands  wore  deservii^  of  then^  than  ihi?  Carrion 
acoundrels,  and  of  a^rank  not  less  e;^'alted  Ihaa  tha(>  of  \}pH% 
to  the  crownsuf  N.avarre  «nd  Arrc^on.  At  Inst  tl>e  good.  cyl<{ 
man  dies  quietly  io  hip  pidjace  of  Val^ioia/  fuJi  of  years  a#d 
honour^  a^  in  ihei^idoar-of  sanctity,  his  )idar<l  never  liaria^ 
l)eeo  pli>cked  by  hand  j)ix>faoe,  Bui  we  .muat  not  omit  to 
mention  soine  of^the  aurpri^ing  adventures  which  befel  bkn 
lifter  death,  A  &w«dayfi  subsequent  to  thai  event,  king  Ba« 
ear  (Ms  Ckoiient  aii.d  most  powerful  enemy)  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  with  the  most  formidable  host  that  be 
bad  everyetencountered.  The  Cidj^having  been  forewarned 
of  this  peril  b)  an  apparition  of  St.  Peter,  bad  left  in/struo 
tions  U)  Ids  iasl  will  ifi  what  manner  bis  surviving  friei^ib 
l^re  tufikce  it^  and  according  toJLliese  im»tru€tioos^. 
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*  On  ibA  second  day  afi«r  he  bad  departed,  Gil  Dias  pkeed-the 
body  upon  a  right  noble  saddie,  and  this  saddle  with  the  body  upoo 
Uhftput  upajiafra^e;  and  he  dressed  the  body  in  ft  gambax  of 
6oe  vandal  next  the  skin.  And  he  took  tw\>  boards  and  iiited  ihem 
'  tb  the  body,  one  to  the  brcasi  and  the  other  to  the  shouFders  ;  these 
were  so  hollowed  out  and  fitted,  that  they  met  at  the  sides  and  under 
the  arms,  and  the  hind  one  came  up  to  the  poll,  and  the  other  u|i  to 
the  beard  ;  nnd  these,  boards  were  fastened  into  the  saddle^  so  that 
the  body  could  not  move.*  . 

V  ,  Tbaa  accoutred^  (accordiTig  to  a  costume  which  we  canool 
But  suspect  was  designedk  itnitated  by  the  attendants  of  a  cer- 
tain famous  governor  of  Diirataria^wbo  (some  centuries  after) 
dressed  up  their  livin^y:  master  to  meet  a  simitar  emergency) 
the  dead  Cid  was  fastened  Hrmly  to  his  horae  Babiecd,  and, 
vkh  his  sword  Tisonain  his  hand,and  the  bisl>op{Hieio»yiiio 
and  ttasty  Gil  Diaz  at  bis  side,  was  placed  in  the  front  0r<hlt 
army  to  encourage  hisown  men-and  intimidate  theen^mjv'Eht 
event  fully  answered  the  invention.  Heaven  did  not  fa^i . 
to  send  suitable  allies  for  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  corso; 
fall  70,000  knights,  as  white  as  snow,  with  flaming  swords 
being  seen  b;^  U>e  Moors  to  come  againtt  them  on  tb^  par^ 
of  the  Christians.  Of  six  and  thirty  kings  who  caaoie  wiUi 
Icing  Bucar,  ttrenty  and  two  wtna  slatn>i  beaidea  a  certaM 
oegresi  qoe^n  whose  skill  in  arobery  bad  beets  finoly  relM 
vpon  by  the  pagan  invaders.  All  wbo  did  not  perish  oo  itae 
field  were  driv^en  into  the  sea,  except  a  few  wb^  eontftved  t« 
monnt  (aceord^iog  to  Buonaparte's  phrase) '  their  woodea 
horsea'  and  course  back  over  the  Mediterranean  to  the  B«i^ 
bary  coast.  / 

It  seems,  notwithstanding  this  glorions  victory,  that  the 
surviviog  companions  of  the  Cid  could  tiot  make  ttp  tlierr 
minds  to  trust  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  extraordinary  tan- 
vours  fcoiB  above ;  since,  very  shortly  after,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  abandon  Valencia  (of  which  .the  great. bulwark 
was  now  no  more)  and  accordingly,  mounting  the  Cid  agai^ 
Uj^o  bis  horse  Babieca  as  before^  eommenced  their  iournejF' 
in  grand  cavalcade  towards  Burgos.  Here,  at  last,  the  wan^* 
deriog  corpse  was  committed  to  its  place  of  rest,in.the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Pedro  de  Cardena;  only  the  king  (who  came  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion)  wo.uld  not  allow,  even  then,  of 
its  being  laid  ii>  a  coffin  ;  directing it,for  the  greater  respect, 
to  be  fixed  in  a  silting  posture,  in  the  ivory  chair  which  had 
'been  so  prized  by  him  when  alive,  and  seated  at  the  right 
side  of  the  high  altar«  In  this  position  it  remained  ten  yearsy 
betngso  well  embalmed  that  during  alKtl^at  time  it  exhibited  k 
fresh  andcomely  countenance, to  the  admiring  beholder^Tbea. 
and  not  before;  the  nose  began  to  chan^ite  colour ;  and  on  the 
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iist^apptfiiraiice  of  thif  toktm,  care  was  taken  to  itiM  'tli« 
sorpse  iike  those  of  ^ther  chrisiiaps.  '  - 

w  Of  Us  subsequent  transl^tidos  we  cannot  now  enter  int6 
the  detail,  referring  our  readers  for  sati'sfaction  on  those  im- 
porlant  points  to  the  book,^vvhich  is  sijflSciently  explrcit  in 
the  account  of  them,  as  also  of  the  good  lives  and  pious  ends 
ofDenft  Ximena,  the  horse  Babreca,  and  the  converted 
Jews  Gil  Diaz,  and  Diego  Gil,  together  with  the  miracle 
operated  by  the  Cid's  beard  to  redeem  the  last  mentioned 
lAaracter  from  the  deadly  errors  of  the  circumcised  race.But 
MFC  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  Gid  had  not  yet  fought 
nil  bis. battles.  His  death  took  place  "  on  the  2i9th  of  May, 
iq.thfe  year  10^9/'  (the  7«Sd  of  his  life).  On  the  l6th  of  Jely, 
1212  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Navas  deToloso  by  king 
Al^fonso  Vlil.  of  Castile,  against  the  Miramamolin  di 
Africa.;  / 

^^  *'Tfie  night  1)efore  the  battle  wasfoiiglit,  in  the  dead  of  the  niglifj 
a  hiighty  sound  was  hearJ  in  the  whole  city  of  Leon,  as  if  it  wera 
the  tramf)  of  a  great  army  passing  through.  And  it  paftse(jl  on  to 
Itl^e  royfil  monastery  of  St.-  Isidro,  and  there  was  a  great  knocking' 
at  ihe^ite  thereof,  and  they  called  to  a  priest  who  was  keeping  vi- 
-gih  in  the'thurch,  and  told  him,  that  ihe  captains  of  the  army 
wfaoiri  be  beard  were  theCrd  Ruy  Diaz  and  count  FVrran  Gonzales, 
■and  tbatthey  carme  there  to-  call  up  kin^  Ddn  FerraMo  t6e 
freatj'M'ho  (ay  buried  in  thai  church,  that  he  might  go  <v!th  thefn 
lo  deliver  Spain.  '  And  on  the  m<^rrow  that  gvmi  bat^e  was  fought^ 
wherein  6Q,CMk)'qf  the  misbelievers  were  slain,  which  'was  one  ^of 
\h^  gri^^t^st  and  noblest  battles  ever  won  over  the  JVIuors"^.'  F..3^^» 

The  interest  excited  by  the  priacipal  part  of  this  work  has 
led  us  to  so  great  a  length  in  oiir  preceding  observations/  as 
to  leave  lis  no  room  for  saying  any-thing  about  the  notes 
"which  are  added  to  it,  but  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
very  curious  matter/tbe  result  of  Mr.  Southey*s  esttensive 
acquaintance  with  the  old'ronaances  and  legendary  histories 
pf'the  Spanish  nation. 

Concerning  the  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Southey  to 
lii&-chr6nicle,  it  nrray  perhaps  be  expected  of  ns  to  treat, 
rather  niore particularly  :  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  have 
felt  ourselves  disappointed  in  the  pernsaF  of  it.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  filled  with  many  trite,  and  some  ill-founded,  ob- 
servations, put  together  without  much  thought  or  study,  and 


♦  This  Monkish  fable,  in  \\hich  tliere  is  something  very  awful  and  striking 
to' the  imaglnati  n,  has  beo#i  handled,  not  unsiiccewfolly,  by  the  author  of 
ff  The  seven  charoptons  of  Christendom,"  where  St.  Gcorgi'  rises  out  oi  hie 

rave  tofigfitthe  bnttleof  his  son-,  am!  discomfits  an   innumerable  ho3t  of . 

'^ffaas  Sv  whom  tbey  vveje  almost  OYcrwhelmeU.    Ekv. 


s 
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teadi«g  wery  little,  if  at  all,  to  illoslrt^te  ib€  r«ri  character  of 
the  times  or  of  the  people.  It  embraces  a  much  wider  sph,efeoip 
piatorica)  retrospect  than  ilie  subject  <fteems  to  demand,  and 
io  our  opinion,  by  aiming  at  much  more  than  is  at  all  ne* 
cessarjr,  accomplishes  nothing. 


Aax.  Vl.~Cottle's  Fall  of  Cambria,  concluded  from  p.  96* 

ELEANOR  de  Montford.  the  betrothed  of  the  gallant 
Llewellyn,i5  picked  up  by  an  English  cruiser  on  her  way  to  tlx^ 
court  of  Snowdon,  and  brought  to  Gioster  castle  under  th^ 
escort  of  the  gallant  earl  of  Warwick,  who^  bein^obkged  to 
attend  th^  king  at  Chester^leuves  her  to  the  care  pi  oneTalbol 
(by  what  historical  or  heraldic  right  we  are  utterly  at  a  loag 
to  conceive,  qonstantly  designated  as  the  recreant  earl  of 
Gioster,*)  and,  in  so  doing,  ignorantly  exposes  her  to  thjp 
solicitations  of  an  infamous  debauchee.  Talipot  is  sud^  a  . 
mau  as  never  e-xi^ted  any  wh^re  but  in  extravagant  andKof 
natural  rpinances;  a  compound  of  every  vice  under' Heaveo 
with  tl^je  reputation  of  virtue ;  a  beaten  cowaj-d  with  tb^e 
fame  of  the  most  exalted  bravery.  Eleanor  man&illy  resisU 
the  temptations  and  ai^saults  of  this  iucarnat^  Belial  till  the 
return  of  her  champion  Warwick^  Who,  discovering  the  io- 
jury  offered  her,  challenges  the  plausible  villain,  and  over-. 
<;omes  and  disgraces  him  in  fair  combat.  Tiie  whole  of  this 
episode  tends  to  no  end  whatever;  since  Talbot  contriyea 
notwithstanding  to  retain  his  credit  with  king  Edward  ;  and' 
therefore  its  only  purpojse  seems  to  be  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords the  poet  of  describing  a  solemn  duelaccording  to  tbe 
laws  of  chivalry. 

Earl  Warwick,  having  foiled  the  infamous  rayisber,  can 
think  of  no  belter  device  to  savet^he  honourof  his  fair  charge 
irom  further  insults,  than  by  inviting  her  to  accompany  him 
in   bis    projected  conxjuesi  of    Dmevawr.f     The   unlucky 


♦  The  earldom  of  Gioster  was,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  II.  to  that,  of 
Edward  III.  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Clare.  Valence 
was  himself  tarl  of  Pembroke,  and  there  was  no  other  baron  of  that  name.  Hu* 
bert  de  Burg  uu>.Ut  least  50  years  before 'Edward  the  I.'s  accession.  Thefavbef 
pf  Eleanor  de  Moiii  ford  was  earl  of  Leicester,  not  of  Lancaster,  and  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Rvesham,  not  of  Worcester.  In  si.ch  a  poem  as  this,  where  every 
0ther  species  of  merit  is  out  of  the.  question,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  ^sDob 
(epeate^  instances  of  deliac^uency  against  the  easy  rules  of  historical  precision* 

^  A  new  D»me,  we  belieTe^  for  Seuth  Wales.    It  used  to  be  called  Dehewharth; 
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S>lei»f%ft,  mieMwhiley  boars  of  the  ^knger  of  hi^^  beiiolW^ 
•Qd  of  h«r  c^nfineweDi  io  Gioster  casUe.  His  iove  gets  ihe 
tiller 9f  bi^  gfio^aUbip;  iiiid,  casting  Foltkfd  and  Dundat 
m^4e^  be  decamps  by  niglitfroin  tbe  strong  bold  in  wbick  he 
bad entcenched  himself,  to  wait  the. coming  of  tbe  English 
powers,  and  having  traversed  the  whoteextent  of  his  pr^ncH 
paltty  with  the  utmost  dispateh-  and  secrecy,  appears  on  a 
sudden  with  a  small  hut  daring  force  before  the  wplU  of 
GU)ster*  liere,  however,  bis  valour  stands  biin  in  I'rtfle 
Blead.  Glosteris  taken,  not  by  Cambrian  coi^ragei  V^t.by 
fUM  treachery  of  "a  certain  knight  of  the  garrison,  whosit 
apeeebes  ibroughouC  the  poem  Mr.  Cottle  always  thinks  pro* 
per  to  hitroduce  b}^  such  phrases  as  *  the  waggish  knigbt/ 
*  the  Qier ry  jester,'  8tc.  epithets  which,  we  conceive,  arede- 
ligned,  like  marginal  notices  in  a  German  play,  to  instruct 
tlie  reader  in  what  places  be  ought  to  exert  the  risible  tuus-* 
cieaof  bis  face,  and  without  which  he  wouljl  be  entirely  at  a 
loss  whether  to  laugh  or  look  solemn. 

To  be  brief,  however,  Gloster  is  taken,  and  Uewellyn  bas 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  bird  flown,  and  the  pleasure  of 
Irudging  back  again  to  Showdon  just  as  wise  as  be  l;ame. 
Tbe  brave  Talbot  hides  bimsetf  in  a  ditcb  and  runs  away  as 
llardas  be  can  drive  to  Chester,where  he  bullies  our  Knglish 
Justinian  into  a  most  easy  belief  of  bis  gallant  and  glorious 
defence,  and  receives  a  high  comm^ind  id  the  army  that  he 
may  revenge  on  the  Dee  or  Conway  the  injury  he  had  jiisk 
aosiained  on  the  Severn.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  (con- 
iisting  of  full  fifteen  books,  good  epic  measure)  contains  the 
various  operations  of  the  campaign,  marches  and  counter* 
liarches,  battles,  sieges,  wounds,  death,  and  long  speeches, 
with  as  little  diversity  of  interests either^poetical or  historical 
as  can  well  be  imaarined  possible  in  so  ample  a  compass. 
The  ill-weaved  ambition,  tbe  deseriiop,  repentance,  and  ho» 
Bdnrable  death  of  prince  David,  Llewellyn's  younger  brother, 
amount,nearer  than  any  other  incident8,to^n  e"xception  from 
this  general  character  of  the  work.  The  re-union  of  Eleanor 
^o- her  Llewellyn,  the  last  actions  and  death  of  that  he  1:0,.  ancj 
the  consequentdespair  ati"d  melancholy  fate  of  his  long-lost 
and  Irtle.found  bride,  would  of  course  be  expected  lo  exhi-** 
bit  every  variey  of  passioii  or  interest,  and  the  author  is  en-^ 
titled  to  very  high  maise  fprhis  ingenuity  in  so  carefully  and 
successfully  ayoidmg  what  every  body  would  have  thought 
U  in>possible  tamiss.  Nor  is  less  credit.due  to  him  for  the 
perfect  coolness  which  (with  Gray's  ode  immediately  before 
>*'■■■■        '  '      ■   I  ■    1 1    ...      ..11     III  -  ■■  I  I  , .     I   .  .  t  ■  1^ 

and  Dinevawr  or  Dyncvor  we  apprehended  to  have  been  only  tbe  ca^le  (near  Caer-* 
mar  then},  iu  which  the  princes  of  De^ewbarth  held  their  cuitomary  reiidencc. 


him)  he  bas  oontriTed  4o  dii'play  in  Ibe  epised^of  «|b«  iMMar 
ere  of  tbe  bardt»  We  muat  ilot ,  however^  omit  to  a^aW  th^^  ib* 
goiiiofihis  atrooioua.aotion  k,  buj  poetical  licence^  reqaofed 
frooitlie  ahoiilciexs^f  Edward  and  throvo  oo  |k)(H(9  g4*  two. 
redrcMit  generaU^Veiiiibles  and  Talbot^  who,  w^  are  b?ppjr 
to  tajj  meet  at  length  with  the  letrituUioQ  due  Oo  tj^d^r 
crimes. 

We  haYe  already  stated  what,  in  ouropinioni  is  the  radical 
and  systematic  defect  of  Mr.  Cottle's  fable ;  the  confaaion  of  ^ 
Ticeand  virtue,  the  pnlliation  of  tyranny,  the  equaiissation  of 
generous  patriotism  and  unprincipled  aggression.  Th»s  j^laiw 
ing  vice  is  no  ^here  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  winding-up  of 
the  poem  ;'Llyrarch,  the  venerable  and  enthusfafitic  bard,  the 
friend  of  Ljewellyn  (his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  so'v-ereign,) 
the  sole  sole  survi  vol  of  bi$  brethrer^  slaughtered  in  Mona, 
thewise,lheviriuo^s,  theua9robjtiou;3,the  patj-iotic  |4l3frarch, 
accepts  a  place  at  il>e  couit  pf  the  oonqneroiryand  condeicenda 
to  tune  his  harp  for  tbe  eu&ertainnieDtof  his  banqueting  no* 
MeK     Unlike  the  captive  Israelites, 

Whose  hoVy^ratnt. 
Was  too  p«rs  for  Ueaiben  laniU 

the  goodLlyrarch  is  vasily  civil  andcondescepdiog;  (i  ttiuc  ci- 
tizen of  ihe  world,  with  a  just  preference  of  tbe  ^$h»pots  of 
Egypt  over  the  spring-nrater  and  mann^  of  the  d^«ert.  The 
poem  concludes  witb  a  long  lyric  eifusion 'of  tbi$  prince  of 
rational  poets,  in  whicb  he  contrives  to  lavish  oQ  his  ^  grand 
pacificator'  as  mud)  of  the  oii  of  adtilation  as  the  meanest 
4eputy  of  the  '  conservative  senate'  ever  poured  out  on  the 
head  of  the  august  Napoleon^  We  are  far  from  attributing 
any  unworthy  motive  to  Mr.  Cottle;  but  should  his  'Fall  of 
CanJbria'  ever  find  its  way  into  France,  (an  event,  ^hich, 
pevertheless,  we  deem  rather  improbable)  we  think  this 
'  union-song*  of  .{jlyrajrch  would  look  too  i^uch  like  a  hint 
of  his  readiness  to  apcep^  the  of!]ce  of  poet-laureat  to  the 
imperial  court  whenever  tbe  *  great  Vl^'eslern  Family*  shall 
happily  t>ecome  united  by  t,he  subjugation  of  these  qbstinate 
and  rebellious  islands. 

We  have  said  nothing  respecting  the  versification  of  this 
poem,  intending  to  conclude  our  ac^ouptof  it  wiUi  a  few 
extriiclv^  which  we  mean  to  select  in  the  n3o«t  impartial 
manner,  to  enable  our  ri^ders  to  judge  of  its  merits' for. 
themselves.  ,     . 

For  this  purpose^,  we  first  select  the  interview  between 
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Llewellyn  nni  LTjrrarcb  the  bard  in  the  eighth-  book<.  The 
prince  of  Wales  is  in  the  middle  of  his  uoluekj  expeditioa 
to  Oloster  castle  ;  and  we  should  in  fairness  state  that  the 
scene  is  preceded  by  a  long  train  of  moral  reflection^  which 
must  be  s\ippo8ed  to  have  made  already  some  imprcssioaof 
solemnity  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 

-'  *  Now 40  a  crsggy  vale 

Slow  they  descend.    It  seem'd  the  ioaely  spot 
Where  Nature  after  overwhelming  toil, 
Retired  to  re^t,  and  th^re,   in  secrcscy, 
Siretch'd  her  fair  limbs,  unrobed— so  bleak,  sowild^ 
Both  far  and  near  were  seen,  wood  and  wild  rock, 
Save  where  a  stream  appeared  as  some  huge  snake, 
Winding  its  course,  thro*  trees  and  towering  crags  : 
Now  lost,  then  ipanifest,  and  urging  on; 
Like  earnest  travfiler,  his  unknown  wuy. 
Upon  this  waste  of  ages;  sand  and  stone, 
And  ptbbUs  numberless  (so  long  unmoved 
That  the  ihin  blade,  in  its  green  inlancy 
Peep'd  here  and  there,  enjoying  its  brief  hour, 
Till  the  next  torrent  from  the  mountains  came.) 
E'en  here  Lieweilj/n  pitched  his  evening  tent. 

*  In  thefaint  distance,  iu  !  a  form  appears, 
Now  slow,  beside  the  water  course  he  comus! 
His  long  white  beard,  his  garb  of  frosty  hue, 
The  patient  firmness  of  his  tread,  unmoved 
By  warrior  and  bright  lance,  all  speak  a  man 
Higd  in  (he  orders  of  intelligence.--^ 
A  bard  !  hijbarp  he  bears.  R«verenc'd  of  all,  ' 

The  ranks  retire  as  he,  slow  passes  by. 
And  OBward  to  the  prince  ha.wt^lks.     No  voice 
.    Welcomts^  whose  preseace  gladdens  every  heart. 
Llewellyn's  tent  he  finds.     He  enters  in. 
Cambria's  high  lord  bends  at  the  revered  form, 
Jhus  he  addrtss'd  him,  &cc. 

•         ♦♦*♦♦• 

.     The  bard  replied — "  Prince,  father  of  thy  realm 
/       My  name  is  Ll^rtirch. .   Thou  dost  deign  to  a§k 

(In  this  contemplative  and  soothing  hour)  ' 

My  state  and  l^abituties  .;  know, 'mid  these  hills, 
And  by  the  side  oiF  the  loud  water-fall, 
Roaming  along,  alone,  I  love  to  stray. 
To  muse  in  silence,  to  survey  the  cloud 
Sailing  tbro*  air,  portentous,  lowering,  d^sk. 
Then  hear  the  winds,  then  mark  the  furious  storni 
Ipiercely  assault  some  towering  pinnacle. 
Buried  in  mists  «nd  clouds  ;  ano a  survey 
,  The  rushing  torrent,  bearing  in  it^cot^i^a 


l)i?Qp«roQt^  trees,  and  rocks  preqiipltDu^     <-^^  - 
Weltering  along  the  channel  of  the  flood*  ^jy^  ^    . 

I  love  tolift  my  head  amid  the  storiHy 
And  on  some  brow  a  ghostly  spectacle,  , 

Mark  the  blue  lightnings  bursting  */ieath  my  fect^ 
With  oft  repeated  flash,  then  *mid  the  gloora; 
Succeeding,  and  that  veils  ail  forms'in  night. 
Hear  the  loud  thunder,  from  th'  aspiring  hills  . 
Reverberate,  stilling  the  mountain  winds, 
And  bearing  far  the  wrath  of  Deity.  \ 

These  scenes^  the  rovgher  movements  of  the  soui^ 
N0W9  in  some  mood,  calm,  thoughtful  and  al^ne, 
I  love,  upon  a  still  and  stur-Ught  eve. 
To  wander  forth,  tpi  mark  the  hosts  of  Heaven  ; 
To  view  the  tranquil  Moon,  sailing  on  high, 
Sole  emptess,  thro'  the  spangled  canopy  ;  — 
To  mark  surrounding  Yorms^sleening  serene 
In  the  mild  beam,  high  hill  and  mountain  bare        ' 
Tipp'd  with  faint  light,  and  rock,  and  drowsy  stream 
Murmuring  along,  with  here  and  there  some  wave  } 
Unseen,  thu'  nigh,  sounding  with  sudden  dash 
•Harmonious  gliding  o'er  its  rocky  bed  ; 
Whilst  oft  (by  th*  lisVner  heard)  in  louder  note 
Th'  up-leaping  fish  urged  from  his  limpid  haunt, 
Bypassing  niofht-fly,  01;  the  feathery  moth, 
Moves  the  dull  air ;  no  other  sound  to  break 
The  awful  stillness,  save  Night's  tuneful  bird, 
Or,  faintly,  at  long  intervals,  the  wolf,  .  > 

Shaggy  and  gaunt  and  with,  a  ravenous  howl 
Scaring  the  forests :  then  the  plain^Hve  harp, 
Gently  I  sweep ;  its  solemn  sounds  augment 
Night's  calming  influence,  and,  a  sanctity 
O'er  all  things  cast,  mountain  and  wood  and  stream^ 
No  pampered  appetites,  I  seek  alone     » 
Nature's  plain  fare  ;  ray  drink  the  crystal  stream ;  • 
My  food,  divided  with  the  birds  of  Heaven. 
A  world  of  toil  and  turmoil,  once  I  knew, 
Corroding,  and  un^enial ;  better  form'd 
For  silent  meditation,  and  the  walk 
.  Of  meek' eyed  peace' and  mild  humanity. 
The  shade  I  loved,  to  touch  the  chord  unseen, 
To  gather  up  the  fleeing  forms  of  mind. 
Which  haunted  me,  new  visaged  visitants, 
Both  'mid  the  day,  and  at  the  hour  of  night,— ^  ' 

When  thro' air  worlds  imagination  roam'd. 
And  shaped  ideal  things  and  called  them  true. 
And,  bathed  in  holy  phantasies,  to  wake 
New  strains,  with  harp  and  voice,  anj  till  thy  soil,   . 
,0  poesy  !  was  my  peculiar  j'ly. 
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Where  at  i^  l«n,  htp]y  *pine  humWv  SdVfeh, 

I  hoped  might  rise,  (irburting  no  Wife  gase}  ~ 

£'ei>  for.no  alien  pleasure,  for  itself )  *'  '     ^ 

The  daisy,  or  the  valley's  spotless  pride,  *         . 

And' one  perchance,  with  bfoom  of  amaranth « 

No  more  involved  in  tempest,  I  survey 

The  wild  careering  of  (he  multitude 

Unmoved, 'save  with  concern  and  ()ity  iru^, 

Which  ever  thrives  for  all  ray  feHo\v  kind, 

Yet,  their  pursuits,  isrSuX  withering,  1  beliord 

Far  off,  like  one  who  hath  small  sympathies 

With  common  things.     Honors  and  cankering  go1d| 

The  smiles  or  frowns  of  the  world's  mighty  men, 

1  heed  them  not.^    My  harp  is  my  delight, 

G(»d  my  support,  and  Nature  a  rich  f^ast 

On  which  I  banquet,  and  find  nourishment. 

Prince !  go  thy  Way !  Heaven  prosper  thy  designs  ! 

Make  this  thine  arm  strong  to  subdue  thy  foes. 

And  gite  our  land  peace  and  prosperity. 

Now  for  my  wanderiiigs  wild.     AH  joy  Be  thifie  !' 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  beginoiDg  of  the  tdf  h,  * 
atvd  lastbook,  which  will  in  setne  aort  seem  as  evidence  to' 
the  truth  of  our  parallel  between  the  hero  Edward,  and  the  ' 
canting  Napoleon,  as  well  as  justify  our  censure  of,  Mr. 
Cottle  for  throwing  away  the  best  opportunities  and  sacri<r 
'"ficing  real  pathos  to  the  pernicioos  ^affectation  of  simpli* 
city.  ^ 

'  They  reach  the  spot,  where  stretchM  upon  the  earth 

Llewellyn  lay.     His  sword  was  by *his  side.' 

One  hand  still  grasp'd  it,  whilst  the  other  lay 
.  O'er  the  broad  buckler,  that  half  propped  his  head : 

And  still  the  blood  ^loiv  trickled  from  his  wound. 

£dwar(jl  with  awe  looked  on.     He  torn'd  aside. 

The  tear  would  fall  !  the  anger  of  his  heart 
"Vanished,  and  only  pity  sojourn'd  there. 

*  He  was  a  gallant  man/  Edward^xclairoed;  . 

*  Had  we  been  friends,  IxoM  have  lov^d  kirn. 
His  heart  was  noble,  and  hj§  arm^  for  might. 
None  h^ve  surpassM.     Brav^r^  hath,  many  claims  /  . 
Living  thou  wast  my  enemy,  but,  dead, 
Yea^IwiU  call  thee  friend^  ^c>  ^€,    . 

*  0  chief  tains  !  I  henceforth  uiU  study  peace  !  &:c.  &Ci 
At  last^  after  much  more  of  the  same  pitiful  stuffy 

*  To  Doibadarn,  and  to  the  captive  hosts, 

Edward  now  hastens,  Warwick  by  his  side,  ,      ;      , 

With  noble  earls,  and  gallant  knights  alid  sqali^t. 


Tkkg^t»ikipinUt.    All  th«ir  joy«  di^k^ 

Sttft  ibo  sad  cuptms  who,  in  av^iraet^ 

Like  yew  trees  iiUivd*  (the  g<iar<iianft  of  the  iekdf 

Derk  cheerless,  labile  crfation smiles  around.)    ^  ^ 

'Mid  loud  acclaiiQy  and  with  heart  tpeaking  «mile«  ^ 

^Edward,  triumphant  hails,  friend  after  friend. 

Escaped  the  figut,  dearer  for  perils  past* 

Turninc  (aside)  to  Warwick's  earl  he  spake : 

Where  dwells  that  fiamsel,  Warwick,v  of  whose  fam%, 

Oft  I  have  heard  ?  earl  Warwick  sighM  and  said 

Alas!  poor  Eleanor!  anguish  supreme 

Hangs  heavy  on  her  heart.     Her  lord  is  dead! 

The  rose  is  faded,  and  the  drooping  maid 

Now  asks'for  solitude.'^     Edward  replied^ 

**  Where  is  she  ?  one  whose  heai't  Llewellyn  prised,* 

1  must  respect/'     Earl  Warwick  bow'dand  spake, 

*•  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  sorrowing maid.^ 

*  The  windings  of  the  castle  now  are  puss'd. 

'  The  door  unfolds,  earl  Warwick  entering  ciies,  % 

**  O  Eleanor  I  Edward  our  king  is  near  r* 
The  maiden,  from  the  couch  whereon  she  lay, 
Gently  her  head  upraised,  then  sank  again. 
Edward  approachM, and  spake.     "  Maiden  revered, 
Say!  gan  I  prove  that  thou  hast  yet  a  friend  ?" 
No  voice  is  heard — a  death-like  silence  reigns — 
Once  more  thus  Edward  hpake.     "  My  queen  is  nigh. 
'I'o  her  the  soi^rowful  are  eVef  dear.  '  '        * 

She  will  respect  the  child  of  Lancjfetrr .  - 

Forget  the  past,  ftitority  may  smile," 

The  maiden  rose.     Earl  Warwick  kasten'd  near  ^  . 

Ttemblir^,  he  held  her  hand.     WiCh  earnest  eye, 
He  jgazed  at  Eleanor.    She  strove  to  speak, 
Slowly  at  length  she  said  !  /'  I  thank  thee,  O  kin^  I 
No  aid  canst  thou  afford.     My  wants  are  o!er  I— 
1  have  a  deadly  sickness  at  my  heart  t 
Lead  me'away  !** 

*  Toward  the  refreshing  breeze 

With  earnest  teinlerness,  which  gave  to.  looks 
The  souPspure  language^  Warwick  led  her  forth.  *    ' 

Edward  the  while  paced  sorrewful  the  floor.  « 

Earl  Warwick  enters.    *«  Ah  !  tliou  art  more  sad !'' 
The  king  awaits  the  tidings  which  he  bears, 
His  liftDcts  out-stretcliM  !  Trembling,  earl  Warxvick  cried, 
^  '•  My  Eleanor  is  dead  !  Her  heart  hath  burst— 
Her  marck  of  tears  is  o'er  1" 

If  we  were  asked  for  a  genera^l  character  of  Mr.  Oottle*« 
poetry,  we  should  say  that,  at  tbe   best  he  reseaibles  very     . 
•trongljr  the  better  style  of  VVoidswyrth ;  but  that  the  com- 
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Mritoii  it  to  the  d'iiparageiitetit  of  tiia'kiiler*geBtk«ttaii|Vho 
nas  infinitely  more  originality  and  fBore>  trae  poetidal  feel* 
iog  Mr.  Cotlle'ii  vices  are  also  of  a  ki«)dt6d  «tamp — 
tedioas  minutenesf  of  description'  (hardly  ever  producing 
the  effect  of  a  picture);  in  sentrment'^  an  utter  .disproportion 
lik^tween  the  cadse  and  the  ioipression ;'  an'  affected  simpli* 
city  of  ideas,  a  forced^  inversion  of  language,  a  ftickly,  va- 
pourishy  melaphysical  sort  of  sensibility — but  here  on  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Cottle  is  injured  by  the  comparison  !;  for,  as 
we  think  his  genius  is  not  equal  to  Wordsworth's^  so  neither 
had  it  tempted  him  to  commit  so  many  and  so  glaring  ex- 
travag^ances.  In  one  quality  only^.the  art  of  writing  sono- 
rous nonsense,  Mr.  Cottle  must  be  univeijsally  allowed  to  ex- 
cel all  his  contemporaries. 

•   I 

^ 1  " 

Art.  VII. — Modern  State  of  Spain,  translated  from  the 
French  of  /.  K  Bour going,  formerly  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  France  to  the  Court  of  Madrid^  S^c.  3  Fots.  8vo.  ' 

'     with  a  ^to.  Atlas..   Stockdale. 

IT  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present 
day^  that  the. task  of  catering  for  the  public  in  the  article  of 
mental  recreation^  is  almost  entireiy  confined  fo  the  bookv 
sellers.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  disturbances 
in  Spain^  therefore^it  did  not  occur  to  these  redoubted  cham* 
pions  of  learnings  that  Spain  was  a  country  at  all  worth 
knowings  any  thing  about,  or  that  Bourgoing  was  an  author 
worth  translating.  It  is  to  this  influence  of  the  trade^  in 
masters  of  learning,  that  we  may  ascribe  our  almost  total 
ignorance  for  tpany  years  of  one  of  the  best  topographical 
works  of  modern  days.  '  ' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  its 
leaders^  like  the  college  of  the  Jesuits^  had  their  en)iss(aries 
in  every  court  in  Europe*  They  saw  the  importance  of 
watching  the  secret  workings  in  the  minds  of  foreign, 
princes  and  their  ministers;  and  appointed  men  to  diplo- 
matic situations,  who  were  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
With  what  success  they  fixed  upon  M.  Bourgoing  for.their 
minister  at  Madrid^  his  -readers  wiU  have  ample  means  of 
ascertaining. 

In  his  irntroductioo  hegives  a  coup  d'ceilof  the  merits  of 
hi»  predecessors,  who  have  visited  Spain  as  travellers  and 
authors.  Twiss,  Swinburne,  and  TownsUend  are  reproached 
with  innnmerable  faults,  while  Peyron,  Chantereau,  and  a 
few  other  French  writers^  are  extolled  as  modeli  of  imita- 
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ttoo.  80  ffltr  M.  BoQrgoing  ex^rdis^s  his  jbd^m^nt,  aii^ 
^e  hate  nb  objection  to  all6W  bich  to  Indulge  in  a  frartiaHtV 
for  his  own  countrytnen' ;  but  When  lie  goes  oii  tp  show^  bjr 
a'lftid  of  side  wind,  ihi  superior  advantage's  possessed  bv 
liinsselF,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  whole  or  the  article 
to  the  unhallowed  pen  of  the  bookseller  Who  purchased 
his  manuscript.  ,j      ^ 

*  M.  Boutgoing  first  visited  Spain  in  1777*«^  ne  w^s  then 
sfecretary  to  the  French  embassy,  sent  to  Madrid  with  a  view 
to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  court,  on  the  subject 
of  tlie  revolution  in  America.  The  picture  presentee!,  at  his 
*first  entrance  into  Spain,  was  by  no  means  prepossessing* 
The  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  resemble^ 
the  dray  of  ad  English  brewer,  and  the  cattle  harnesse<^ 
to  it,  were  denominated  mules;  but  from  (heir  starved  and 
emaciated  appearance,  Linnaeus  himself  would  have  beea 
puzzled  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  an  appropriate  classifi- 
cation* The  badness  of  the  roads  next  exercises  the  phi^ 
losophy  of  M,  Bourgoing;  but  all  these  evils  only  serve  him 
as  pegs,  upon  which  to  suspend  some  panegyrics  upon  M. 
Vlorida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  prime  minister,  and  upon  this 
occasion  our  author  makes  his  debut  as  a  politician. 

During  twenty  years  of  his  administration,  this  true  pa« 
triot,  Floridtr  Blanca,  was  occupied,  not  in  extending  the 
colonial  acquisitions  of  his  country,  by  expeditions  against  . 
unoffending  Inditms,  but  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  ' 
population  in  the  mother  country.  Rjoads,  bridges,  and 
canals,  were  the  improvements  by  which  he  hoped  to  intro^^ 
.  dlice  industry  and  civilization  among  a  people,  besotted  for 
'  many  ages  by  the  rankest  superstition,  and  held  in  subjec- 
tion and  ignorance  by  an  iit) politic  and  tyrannical  form  of 
government.  Amid  all  his  good  qualities,  however,  M# 
Bourgoing  discovers  that  Florida  Blanca  was  ncveir  sincere 
in  his  attachment  to  French  principles,  and  no  sooner  does 
our  travelling  charge  d'affaires  make  this  discovery,  thaa 
means  are  taken  ai  the  court  of  Madrid*  to  supplant  him  ia 
the  royal  favour.  That  bad  minister  of  a  bad  king,  the  prince 
of  the  peiice  is  then  called  in, 'and  matters  are  subsequently 
managed  $0  smoothly,  that  our  author  has  no  further  cause 
of  complaint:  Ttio»<  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing  events  • 
to  causes,  may  perhaps  discover  the  seeds  of  the  miseries 
which  have  been  since  entailed  iipon  Spain,  in  the  intrigues 
so  candidly  avowed  by  Bourgoing  and  his  associates. 

After  a  few  such  episodes,  or  digression Sj  M^  Bourgoing 
tesum^s  his  ^oute.  His  character  of  the  Biscayans  does 
them  great. honour.  'He  avows  that  .lliey  had  at  all  timjes 
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diftplayed  a  repagnance  to  Frepclji  principles.  The  revo* 
lutioiiary  sans  calottes^  of  the  year  1703,  attempted  to 
fraternize  the  Biscayans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  the 
\sbore8  of  Biscay  resounded  with  the  ahouts  of  vivelarer 
fubliquc  ;  the  Biscayans  flew  to  arm s^  and  drove  the  inva* 
.ders  ironi  their  provincf^.  The  same  spirit  of  independence 
which  animated  them  against  a  foreign  enemyt  has  .also, 
frequently  broken  out  in  partial  revolts  against  the  man- 
dates  of  ibe-Spimtsh  monarchs,  from  whom»  at  intervals^ 
.they  have  wrested  important  concessions. 

The  Biscayans  regard  themselves  as  the  genuine  descend- 
ants of  ancestors  who  bled  in  defence  jof  iheir  mountains, 
and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Chris* 
tian  rdigion,  in  the  persons  of  the  Moors.  They  consider 
themselves  as  being  ennobled  above  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  they  carefully  preserve 
the  etiquette  of  the  distinctions  which  they  have  thus  assumed. 
They  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Spanish  monarch  by  the 
title  of  king  :  '  My  lord,  and  your  lordship,'  are  the  only 
distinctions  they  observe  when  addressing  his  majesty  ;  and 
their  taxes  are  scrupulously  denominated  benevdleaces  or 
free  gifts. 

Our  author  concludes  his  panegyric  with  a  comprehen- 
sive assertion  that  Biscay  is  tpe  asylum  of  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, industry, 4 and  honour  !  He  invites  misanthropy  to 
visit  Biscjiy  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  patriotism  is  not 
jan  empty  name  !  « 

^ ,  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  following  M.  Bourgoing 
.'while  pourtraying  the  Spanish  character,  because  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  Biscay,  has 
been  thie  least  renowned  in  the  present  struggle  for  every 
thing  connected  with  national  independence  and  national 
honour;  who  could  doubt  after- this  description  that  the 
Trench  legions  would  have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  over  the  lifeless  trunks  of  proud  and  haughty  patriots, 
insteiEid  of  being  l^iled  by  congratulatoi^^  deputations  from, 
time-serving  alcaldes,  and  worthless  grandees  ? 

The  devotion  exhibited  by  a  muleteer,  previous  to  the 
mounting  the  coach-box,  next  furnishes  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  religion^  and  perhaps  of  morals,  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Spain.  This  class,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, composes  the  greatest  part  of  those  csWeA  pntriots^  in 
the  vocabulary  of  our  modern  news- writers.  The  ragged 
member  of  the  whip  club  in  Spain  pulls  out  a  greasy  rosary^ 
and  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  in  the  mud,  at  the  feet 
•f  his  mules.    Af\er  calling  upoa  &I1  the  sainis  in  the  ca- 
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lenjar  bj  name,  tobe  propilioQS  to  bis  joariie3r,  he  mounts 
his  seat,  and  bfs  cattle  set  off  at  full  speed  to  the  usual 
pusic  of  tbewhip.  Bridles  are  a  luxury  it  seems  not  yet 
introduced  into  Spain,  for  when  the  t&am  attempts  to  take 
a  shorter  route  by  plungtug  into  a  deep  river,  or  precipitate  . 
ing  themselves  from  a  rocky  eminence,  occurrences  not  at 
all  unusual,  the  charioteer  is  obliged  to  descend  from  the 
dicky,  and  drag  his  refractocy  stud  into  the  beaten  track. 
It  happens  sumetimos,  however,  that  aU  his  attempts  to  con- 
trbul  them  are  unavailing,  and  this  clumsy  vehicle  is  over- 
turned and  dashed  to  pieces,  to  the  no  small  injury  of- the 
dead  and  Ijve  stock  it  contains. 

On  such  an  emergency  an  English.or  even  aJPrench  post|* 
lion,  would  naturally  assist  his  passengers  in  their  endeavours 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  uagments  of  the  post- 
chaise:  not  so,  however^  with  a  Spanish  muleteer.  His 
first  care  is  to  see  that  his  rosary  is  safe,  and  then  delibe- 
ly  squatting  himself  on  the  ground,  he  discharges  impreca-  • 
tions  on  the  '  canonized  bones'  of  all  the  defunct  patrons  of 
Spain,  until  he  has  exhausted  the  blasphemous  and  impious 
maledictions  with  which  the  Roman  liturgy  has  furnished 
him.  Poor  Saint  Barbara  is  devoted  by  this  modern  Phaeton 
fo  gratify  the  lust  of  bis  infernal  majesty,  and  our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar  is  consigned  to  the  embraces  of  all  the  devils  in 
Pandemonium  ! 

A fier  traversing  Biscay,  bur  author  enters  Jiava,  which 
he  describes  as  a  dirty  province,  although  he  apostrophises 
the  inhabitants  for  the  virtues  connected  With  hospitality. 
The  plains  of  Castile  then  extend  themselves  before  the  eyes 
of  the  traveller,  but  they  present  a  monotonous  picture  of 
gloomy  sterility.  Unlike  the  plains  of  Marathon,,  they  ex- 
cite no  recollections  by  which  to  compensate,  in  the  s' mind's 
eye,'  for  their  want  of  physical  beauty  ! 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castile  exhibit  the  most 
finished  portraits  of  human  wretchedness,  and  we  arrive  at 
Burgos  onl^  to  be  shocked  with  the  contrast  excited  by  the 
extremes  of  riches  and  poverty.  The  cathedral  and  the  re- 
sidences of  the  monks  are  described  as  magnificent  beyond 
description  ;  while  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  betray  the 
absence  of  every  common  comfort.  Burgos  is  finely  situated 
.  in  the  midst  of  fertile  vallies,  but  their  vegetation  is  destined 
to  feed  a  population  of  monks,  from  whom  the  labourer  is 
contented  to  receive  as. an  alms  that  bread  which  he  and  his 
'  chiidfen-haye  earned  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows! 

Borgos,  in  short,  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  truth  o£ 
the  Httdibrai^tic  axiom,  that 
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^     *  Jesuits  neter  took  in  handy  ■       r 

To  plant  a  church  in  barren  Faod/ 

>  Talladolid  is  desqribed  as  having  more  clkims  flpoo  the 
interest  of  the  traveller  tha1i  Burgos.  It  has  to  boast  of  ail 
university  and  a  jiatriotic  society.  There  are  also  ^ome  ap- 
pearances of  industry  among  the  inhabitants^  and  their  sta- 
ple article  of  commerce  is  madder,  which  is  cultivated  io 
great  abundance.  Vailadolid  has  a  cathedral,  and,  of  course, 
an  immense  number  of  monasteries,  filled  with  male  and 
female  devotees. 

Salamanca  has  now  lost  its  reputation  as  an  asylum  fot 
learning,  but  in  proportion  as  ihe  votaries  of  science  disap- 

fieared,  those  of  the  catholic  religion  usurped  their  place,  and 
tmay  now  be  regarded  as  '  Salamanca  the  holy  !'  It  has 
.  twenty-five  convents,  fourteen  of  which  are  filled  with  fe- 
males; All  these  receptacles  of  human  weakness  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  quantity  and  respectability  df  their 
relics.  The  bones  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  shewn  at 
Cologne  are  a  mere  handful  to  the  piles  exhibited  sitSala* 
manca. 

At  Segovia,  the  antiquarian  will  be  gratified  with  the 
Moorish  architecture  of  the  Alcazar  and  the  cathedra]. 
Trajan's  aqueduct,  which  still  exists  here,  and  is  adkpted  to 
its  original  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
will  also  attract  th&  notice  of  a  learned  stranger. 

Segovia  being  famous  for  wool,  naturaHy  leads  M.  Bour-- 
going  to  discuss  the  policy  of  t|ie  Spaniards  with  respect  to 
tbat^taple  article  in  their  national  industry.  Of  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Spain,  not  even  excepting  the  evils  in  the  train  of  Catholi- 
cism, none  have  been  more  effectual  than  those  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta. 

This  is  a  kind  of  junta  composed  of  rich  landed  pi"oprie- 
tors,  who  have  acquired  a  right,  partly  by  prescription,  and 
partly  by  statutes,  of  pasturing  their  flocks  of  sheep  indis- 
criminately upon  the  estates  of  every  person  in  Spain.  If 
a  landed  proprietor  be  jnot  a  memt>er  ot  the  Mesta  so  much^ 
the  worse,  his  pastures,  and  perhaps  his  vineyards,  arc 
-  doomed  to  be  devoured  by  immense  herds  of  Merinos,  which 
pay  him  a  visit  at  stated  periods  of  the  year;  and  his  own 
flocks  are  not  allowed  a  similar  indulgence  in  return.  The 
higher  ranks  have  contrived,  to  exclude  the  middle  classes 
of  proprietors  from,  all  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta* 
and  the  hardships  thus  entailed  on  them  are*  visited^on  the 
lower  classes  in  their  tui-n.  « 

M.  Bourgoing  appears  to  great  advantage  In  pointing  out 
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ibeiQurcesof  the  misery  tof  he.poptilatioQ  Id  Spain,  and 
bis  materials  have  been  collected  with  an  industry  which 
we  seldom  witness  in.a,  French  writer.  He  is  also  peculiarly 
happy  in  managing  subjects  comptiraiively  dry,  and  passes 
from  topic  to  topic  with  a  gracefulness  which  banishes 
eDDuiand  listl^ssness  from  his  readers. 

From  Segovia  and  the  Spanish  Merinos  he  proceeds  to  St. 
ndefonso,  one  of  the  most  romantic  retreats  ever  embeilish-s 
ed  by  th^  sunshine  of  royalty.  His  description  of  the  gardens 
apd  palace  is  always  lively,  and  sometimes  elegant.  The  . 
vicinity  of  the  royal  residences  produces  some  details  upoA 
the  nobility  of  Spain,  which  are  comparatively  uninteresting. 
An  extensive  creation  of  nobles  took  plac<)  ^fter  the  accession 
of  the  Princeof  the  Peace,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
tbe  new  peers  w^re  all  foreigners.  In  pursuance  of  the  same* 
line  of  policy^  from  that  period  all  the  Spanish  embassies 
to  foreign  courts  were  filled  by  foreigners.  Are  we  to  ascribe 
this  singularity  to  measures  of  polloj^  or  rather  to' a  state  of 
degradation  into  which  the  Spanish  grandees  had  sunk,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  genius  and  learning  from  their  order? 

The  cones,  or  parliament  of  Sipaiii^  is,  described  as  the- 
ruins  of  a  noble  bulwark  erected  by  ^  free  people  against 
the  sub^que^it  encroachments  of  theii;  sovereigns.  It  is  now: 
vox  etprettrea  nihil.  The  kings  of  Spain  .have  been  in  the 
babit'for  two  centuries  past  of  levying  t^xes  by  ordonances^ 
to  which  they  attach  a  declaration  that  they  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  issued  by  the  Cortes  !  The 
^  Spanish  parliaments  are  of  coarse  never  called  together;. 

The' various  characters  who  have  occupiefl  the  diplomatic 
bureaus  of  Spain  for  the  last  twenty  years,  next  pass  in  re- 
view before  us.  M.  Bourgoing,  like  a  good  courtieri  prai^s 
the  whole  indiscriminately.  !Don  Pedro  Cevallos  is  accused 
of  owing  his  rise  to  his^marriage  with  a  female  relation  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  palace  of  the  Escurial  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
aa>usen]«nts  of  the  courts  and  here  we  cannot  help  temark- 
inr,  that  the  same  barbarity^  which  is  displayed  in  the  bull« 
fi^ts  is  conspicuous  even  in  the  field  sports  of  the  Spaniards* 
An  iuimense  concourse  of  peasants  assemble  several  days 
previous  to  a  roya|  shooting  match,  for  hunting  it  cannot  be 
called.  The  occupation  of  these  ragged  wretches  consisU 
ed  in  driving  herds  of  terrified  deer  and  other  animals  into 
an  inclosure,  where  they  were  pent  up  for  a  f^w  days  with- 
out food  until  it  pleased  the  King  of  Spain  aud  the  Ipdies^ 
to  take  the  unmanly  diversion  of  shooting  the  unfortunate 
aaimals  bydozeift  in  cold  blood. 
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The  convent  of  the  Escurial  is  deicribed  as  rich  and  mag- 
nificent beyond  comparison,  and  the  monks  are  said  to  be  . 
an  exception  to  moirks  in  general :  for  they  are  polite,  affa- 
ble, and  Enlightened.  They  are  accused  of  the  crime,  how- 
ever, of  being  '  scandalously  rich/  an  imputation,  by  the 
bye,  which  King  Joseph  Napoleon  did  all  he  could  to  obli- 
terate during  his  short  residence  among  them.  The  de- 
scription of  the  pictures  and  antiques  of  the  Escurial  is  en- 
tertaining, the  shelves  of  the  library  groan  under  Arabian 
manuscripts,  which,  for  the  sake  of  literature,  we  shall  have 
no  objection  to  see  transfei^red  from  the  present  lazy  posses- 
sors  to  the  French  Institute. 

The  subject  of  the  inquisition  is  next  treated  by  our  au* 
thor,  with  a  freedom  whicAi  does  honour  to  his  heart  as  a 
'man,  and  in  language  dictated  by  sensibility  and  philan- 
thropy. We  blush  for  humanity  when  we  Jnform  our  rccid- . 
ers  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  whole  family  of  ind(is« 
trious  and  peaceable  Moors,  father;  mother,  children,  and 
-  graudcbildren,  were  committed  to  theflaines  amid  the  tri- 
umphant  yells  of  thousands  of  cannibals^wbo  displayed  over 
the  beads  of  their  victims,  the  banners  of  that  religion  which 
teacfaeis  us  to  live  in  peace  and  good- will  with  all  men. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  little  history 
of  these  unhappy  Moors  ;  they  bad  been  settled  at  Bar- 
celona many  years  as  silk-weavers,  and  the  articles  they 
sold  were  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
A  jealousy  was  of  course  created  ;  the  holy  office  lent  its 
barbarous  assistance,  and  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition  were 
the  precursors  of  an  auto  da  f^,  which  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  some  of  its  most  valiikble  subjects. 

It  is  bqt  a  few  years  since  a  poor  Jew  was  put  to  death  in 
'   the  same  way  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Spain.     He 
was  convicted  of  being  a  jew,  an  apostate,    a  heretic,  and 
of  wavering  in  the  faith  ! 

In  1780,  a  female  was  burnt  alive  at  Seville  for  witchcraft 
by  a  sentence  of  the  holy  office. 

A  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 

the  Inquisition,  is  given  in  the  history  of  M.  Olavede,  one  of 

the  most  enlightened  characters  in  Spain,  if  not  in  Europe, 

.  and  which  engages  a  large  portion  of  M.  Bourgoing*s  at- 

,  tentionr 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with 
details  upon  the  commerce,  the^army  and  navy  pf  Spain, 
with  a  general  statistical  account  of  her  resources  in  popu* 
lation,  bnancesj  &c.  which  are  the  less  interesting  to  an 
English  reader^  because  all  these  objects  are  upon  the  eve 
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of  r^generaUou.  It  may  be  observed,  howeverj  that  the 
jpriesthood  and  the  nobles  (comprising  nearly  one  third  of 
the  whole  population)  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxes  and 
xniHtary  service  under  the  ancient  regime.  ^  * 

.  The  influence  of  the  catholic  superstition  upon  the  mind^ 
of  all  classes  in  Spain^  is  described  by  M.  Bourgoing  in  the 
following  animated  and  lively  manner  : 

*  When  th^  holy  sacrament  is  carried  any  ivhere^  a  little  bell  an- 
nounces its  approach.  Immediately  all  business,  all  entertainment, 
all  pleasure,  is  suspended  ;  and  every  one  continues,  on  his  kne^f 
till  it  is  past.  Even  Protestants,  who  Ipok  upon  this  homage  as  a 
species  of  idolatry,  have  much  ado  to  dispense  wi^l^h  it.  So  far  there 
IS  nothing  more  than  what  is  conformable  to  the  faith  and  doctrine 
of  the  catholic  religion;  but  when  the  ludicrous  appears,  it  is,  as  I 
have  seen  more  than  once  it  Madrid,  when  the  Host  passes  a  play? 
boute.  As  soon  as  the  little  bell  is  heard,  the  play  is  instantly 
^  Stopped.  Spectators  and  actors,  whatever  their  parts,  Moors, 
Jews,  and  even  Devils*,  all  without  exc(?ption  turn  towards  the 
doer  that  leads  to  the  street,  and,  kneeling,  remain  in  that  positioa 
as  long  as  the  bell  can  be  heard  ;  and  it  requires  not  a  little  self* 
command  to  check  an  inclination  for  laughter.  ^.        .  .* 

*  Another  custom  which  roust  appear  singular  to  an  observer,  even  ' 
if  he  is  himself  a  catholic,  is  to  see  on  certain  days  notice  ^Jt^  on 
the  churches  to  this  effect:  Oj/se  $aca  amina*,  ^'  To  day  sou|s^are 
released  from  purgatory.''  On  the  eve  and  the  day  of  All-soul^, 
this  delivery  is  universally  announced  with  the  most  doleful  popip. 
The  churches  are  hung  with  black.  The  tombs  are  opened*  A 
coffin,  covered  with  black,  and  surrounded  with  wax  lights,  isp1a»> 
ced  in  the  nave  of  the  church;  and  in  one  corner,  figures  in  wood 
representing  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  half  way  plunged  into  the 
flames.  To  succeed  in  drawing  from  purgatory  those  for  whom  they 
interest  themselves,  they  pray  a  long  time  with,  great  fervour;  ^nd 
passing  afterwards  r^ipidly  from  these  charitable  funereal  employ, 
ments  to  every  worldly  recreation,  the  day  is  finished  by  a  jovial 
banquet,  the  principal  dish  of  which  is  called  trSpassSs,  a  kind  of 
cake  made  of  flour,' butter,  and  aniseed. 

*In  almost  every  catholic  country  these  customs  prevail,  and  tend 
to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  devotion :  but  in  none,  except  perhaps  in 
Italy,  are  they  so  frequent  and  universal  as  in  Spain.  / 

.  '  Without  being  charged  with  impiety,  or  even  philosophy,(which 
vrith  certain  people  are  synonymous,)  i  believe  a  man  may  avow 
that  the  custom  observed  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Anthony, 


<  I  do  not  exaggerate :  One  day  during  the  performance  of  the  play  called  Th§ 
ievii  turned preachsr,  a  very  whimsical  piece,  '^ here  .the  devil  i^  introduced  into  a 
conrent  in  the  dress  of  a'monk,  the  Sacrament   passed  just  at   the  time  the  pre- 
teaded  monk  ivaa  on  the  stage,  and  he  was  obliged  to  kneel  as  i^ell  as  tbs  others 
which  of  course  stopped  Uie  performance  for  some  miuutcs. 
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on  the  d^y  of  his  festivaUof  driving  horfes  and  itiiles  iu  gceat  ^dJ^nainUY 
foparlakre  ofiasinall  quantity  of  oats,  whicli  a*  priest  has  sanctified 
by  hi^^benediction,  and  wbitn  18  to  preserve  these  beasts  from  sick- 
iMSs  all  the- year,  is  not  sound  religion,  '      . 

^  Preserving  alt  due  respect  for  the  catholic  reiligion,  one  cannot 
tot  be  stii^rfsed.ilt  the  strange  inconsistency  of  those  who  profess 
it»  at'the  little  coolbrinity  ther«  is  in  their  lives  and  acthons  with  theli 
religious  ceremonies.  This  comradiction  is  extremely  general  in 
Spain,  and  few  classes  of  people  are  exempt  from  it.  I  shali  pot 
speak  of  the  coachmen,  who  wheri  they  mount  their  box;  cross  thera- 
ieKe«,  and  jwutter  a  few  prayers,  which  are  instantly  followed  by 
the^  efliergetie  phrased  with  which  they  animate  the  ardour  of  their 
,  liaTsest  "Btit  I  will  mention  their  maEsters,  who,  for  their  part,  repeat 
an  anthem  almost  always  to  the  Virgin;  even  when  they  are  gging  to 
pay  very-profane  visits.  Shall  I  aidd  what  I  have  heard  from  some 
WgSy  whose  veracity  however  I  will  by  no  means  answer  forvr— that 
,  if  they  m^eet  a  rival  in  a  cowl,  on  the  staircase,  they  ask  of  him  ab- 
solution before  Hand  for  the  same  kind  of  sin  which  he  himself,*  to  hif  . 
great  regret,  is  going  to  commit. 

^  •  The  monkish  habit  is  so  respected  that  •  a  preservative  virtue  is 
attributed  to  it /even  beyond  this  life,  whatever  irregularities  may 
have  been  committed  under  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  the  dead  buried  in  a  friar's  dress,  and  conducted  in  this  maimer 
with  theiV  face  uncovered,  which  is  almost  the  general  custom  in 
Spain.  The  Fr6nci^can  habrt  is  the  object  of  a  marked  predilec- 
tion in  the  devotion  of  the  deceased.  The  convents  of  this  order 
•have  a  special  warehouse  appropriated  to  this  posthumous  wardrobe. 
There  is  such  a  sale  of  these  habits,  that  ^  straugei^  who  was  only  a 
few  months  at  Madrid,  without  being  informed  of  this  singular  cus-v. 
tom,  and  seeing  nothing  but  Franciscans  interred,  expressed  to  me 
bis  surprise  at  the  prodigious  number  of  them  i^n  that  city,  and  ask* 
•d  me  seriously,  if  their  community,  whatever  their  number,  were 
Bol  cntirelj^  carried  off  by  this  violent, epidemic. 

*  In  the  same  manner  that  the  monkish,  habit  accompanies  some 
to  the  grave,  it  rises  with  others  from  the  cradie.  Itis  not  uncom* 
mon  to  see  gamboling  in  the  streets,  little  monks  of  the  age  of  four 
er  five  years.  Sometimes  the  parents,  wljiose  whimsical  vow  they 
thus  expiate,  take  the  liberty  of  exercising  their  paternal  severity 
under  this'holy  robe  :  but  that  is  perhaps  the  only  outrage  the  ha- 
bit receives  in  Spain ;  and  these  innocent  creatures  are  the  only 
fnonks  who  submit .  to  the  austerities  of  penance.  ^ 

*  Besides  this  a  certificate  of  confession  is  required  fr«m  every  faith* 
ful  catholic,  native  as  well  as  stranger,  which  must  prove  that  be 
has  observed  the  precepts  of  the  church  during  Lent;  a  very  idle 
measure,  because  it  is  so  very  easy  to  procure  them  without  ii««pin* 
plishing  the  formalities  they  require  ;  becau«;e  they  arc  sold  in  the 
market  like  all  other  articles  ;  because  the  flies  de  joie  (who  have 
numerous  correspondents)  have  always  to  sell  again  to  the  bqarer  ' 
those  they  bfive  obtained  graiist  it  is  easily  guessed  haw. 
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'Pn«  of  the  most  familiar  gestures,  of  the  Spaniards  if  the  sign  o( 
the  cross. ,  It  is  even  their  manner  of  expressing  their  surprfse  wbeQ« 
ever  they  hear  anv  thing  extraordinary,  pronouncing  at  t^e  sa^i^  ' 
time  the  name  oi  Jesus.  At  each  fl{:^sh  of  lightning  they. repeat 
this  sign;  and  even  cross  their  moulh  with  their  ihumb  when  (he j 
gape  t  every  st^p  they  take^  it  may  be  said,^  is  marked  wiiU  a^rifnace 
of  devotion.       ^  _^  i  '    -     ;. 

'VVh^n  you  enter  a  house,  unless  you  wisji  to  be  consiJ^red  fis  im- 
pious, or,  what  is  still  worse^  a  heretic,  you  must  begi^«with  tb^si^ 
words,  Ave  Maria  purisiima ;  to  \y,hich  yoii  will  certainjy  recjeivQ 
this  answer;  sin  peccado  conceUda,  There  is  still  li^ed  evefy  ^ear 
at  the  church  doors,  the  index^  or  the  list  of  those  booi^^,  esp^piflly 
foreign,  of  which  the, Holy  OlBce  has  thpught  proper  to  !i^ei;^ic| . 
the  reading  on  pain,  of  excommunication'*  ^ut  many  of  tbeipfeo 
thinly  have  not  su^ci^ht  merit  to  deserve  this  proscfiptian:^  .  Wh%^ 
respect  can  ve  have  for  the  thunder  of  the  church,  wU^n  if  is. hurl? 
ed  only  by  caprice  c[r  ignorance?  Can  the  impious,  or,  ifyoip 
please,  the  phiiosQp)iers,  wish  for  apy  other  means  to  render^  i^>f^9lr 
ternptible.  '  .  .\ 

*  Finally,  that  tribunal^  secretly  apprei^iated  by  a  good  number  of 
wise  men  in  the  country,  the  Inquisition,^s  still  honourably  leceiv* 
ed  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  It  has  still  its  tremendous  formS| 
its/am;7t>r^9  even  in  the  most  exalted  classes,  and  sometio^s  its 
victims,  &c.  kc.  Sec  • 

^  Let  us  be  just,  at  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  pride  of  those  wha 
are  too  ticklish,  and  desire  nothing  but  praise  without  rf^stription, 
and  declare  without  caelum ny  that  Spain  is  stilLthe  birth-place  of, 
mumniery^  and  the  land  of  fanaticism  and  superstition,' 

Aft^r  this  gloomy  picture  of  one  part  of  the  Datiooal  cha- 
racter^ the  author  appears  before  his  readers  as  a  iQaa  of 
gallantry,  and  apqstrophises  the  Spanish  ladies  io  the  amo- 
rous strains  of  a  love-^sick  novellist.  It  wouldj  perhaps^  bo 
doing  injustice  to  M,  Bourgoiog  aot  to  present  him  before 
our  readers  ia  a  character  whiqh  he  sef  ms  to  have  assumed 
with  exultation  :  if  he  has  been  too  luxuriant  io  his  descrip^ 
tioh^  his  long  residence  in  Spain^  added  to  the  n at uxal  gaiety 
•of  a  Frenchman  will  plead  his  excuse,  , 

^Jealousy,  that  odious  passion,  once  so  offensive  in  its  snspi-. 
cions,  SQ  injurions  and  cruel  in  its  precautions,  and  nnplacable 
'  -in  its  resentment,  is  now  much  weakened  among  the  modern 
Spaniards.  If  in  Spain  the  lovers  are  tormented  with  suspicion, 
and  sometimes  too  severe  in  their  vengeance,  there  is  lio  country  in 
Europe  that  can  boast  of  so  few  jealous  husbands.  The^vomen, 
who  were  formerly  deprived  of  all  interdourse,  who  could  hardly 
be  seen  through  theyo/^iww  of  their  windows,  (which  certainly  owe 
their  nfune  tc  the  vtle  sentiment  of  him  who  invented  them) — thes« 
woonen  p#lr  enjoy  perfecriiberty.    Their  veils  {mantilla$,)  the  only 
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femfttnsoftlieir  ancient  slavery,  now  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  defend  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  render  them  more  attrac- 
tive.^ A  tissue  at  first  invented  by  jealousy  now  belies  its  intention. 
Coquetry  has  made  it  one  of  its  most  seducing  articles  of  dress  ; 
and,  in  favouring  half-concealment,  has  indirectly  encouraged  the 
stolen  fiances  of  love.  Those  lovers  who  breathed  the  'tale  of  their 
disconsolate  sufferings  under  the  balcony  of  their  invisible  mistres- 
ses, and  had  no  other  witness  or  interpreter  than  their  guitar,  are 
now  only  to  be  found  iii  plays  and  romances.  Conquests  are  be* 
come  less  cruel,  and  less  dilatory,  and  husbands  are  become  mor« 
tractablei  the  women  more  accessible. 

*  'the  sensation  which  you  experience  at  the  approach  of  a  handsome 
Spanish  lady  has  something  so  bewitching  that  it  baffles  description* 
Her  coquetry  is  more  open  and  less  restrained  than  that  of  other 
women*    She  cares  little  about  pleasing  the  world  in  general.    She 
^teemsits  approbation  much  more  than  she  courts  it ;  and  is  per- 
fectly conf^nted  with  one,  if  jt  be  the  object  of  her  choice.     If  she 
neglects  nothing  which  is  likely  to  carry  her  point,  at  least  she   dis- 
dains affectation,  and  o^es  very  little  to  the  assistance  of  her  toilet. 
The  coQiplexion  of  a  Spanish  woman  never  borrows  any  assisunce 
from  art.     Art  never  furnishes  her  with  a  colour  which  Nature  has 
denied  to  her  by  placing  her  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun» 
But  with  how  many  charms  is  she  not  endowed,  as  a  compensation 
for  her  paleness  !     Where  can  you  find  such  hne  shapes  as  theirs  ; 
such  graceful  movements,  such  delicacy  of  features,  and  such  light-^ 
ness  of  carriage  ?  Grave,  and  sometimes  at  first  sight  even  a  little 
melancholy,^ ben  she  casts  upon  you  her  large  black  eyes  full  of 
expression,  and  when  she  accompanies  them  with  a  tender  smile, 
insensibility  itself  must  fall  at  her  feet.     But  if  the  coldness  of  her 
behaviour  dees  not  hinder  you  from  paying  your  addresses  to  her, 
she  is  asdecidrd  and  mortiFying  in  her  disdain  as   she  is  seducing 
when  she  permits  you  to  hope.     In  this  last  case  she  does  not  suffer 
you  to  be  Jong  Tn  suspense,  but  perseverance    must  be  followed  by 
happiness ;  and  this  line  from  a  well  known  poem, 

Nourri  par  Tei^p^rance,  il  meurt  par  les  plaisirs, 

cannot  be  applied  to  a  Spanish  lady. 

'  Perseverance  is,  without  doubt,  pleasure  with  a  Sjpanish  woman ; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  rigorous  and  slavish  duty.  Love,  even 
when  crowned  with  success,  requires  that  you  belong  to  her  alone. 
The  man  \vho  has  enlisted  under  her  banners,  must  sacrifice  to  her 
all  his  affections,  all  his  desires,  and  all  his  time*  He  is  condemn- 
ed, not  to  languor,  but  to  idlenet^s.  Those  happy  mortals  whom 
the  Spanish  women  deign  to  subdue,  and  are  named  eortejos^  are 
less  disinterested,  but  are  not  less  assiduous,  than  the  Italian  dci<- 
h€09»  lliey  must  be  ready  to  prove  their  devotion  every  hour  of 
the  day ;  to  accompany  their  bejoved  to  the  promeni^de,  to  the  - 
theatre,  and  even  to  the  confessional.  More  than  one  tempest  dis- 
turbs  the  serenity  of  such  an  union ;  the  slightei-t  incident  produces 
alarm;  and  a  transient  wavering  is  punished  like  infidelity;    It  may' 
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be  said,  (hat  in  Spain  Jealousy  has  fled  (torn  Hymen  to  tahere^ 
fuge  in  the  bosom  of  Love  ;  and  that  it  belongs  more  particularly 
to  that  sex  which  seems  made  rather  to  inspire  th^n  to  experience 
it, 

*  To  be  brief.     The  bonds  of  a  handsome  Spanish  woman  are  le^ 
pleasant  to  support  than  difficult  to  avoid.     Theif  caprices,   the  na« 
tural  offspring  of  a  lively  imaginatioh^  are  sometimes  obstinate  and 
unruly.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  those  transient  hu- 
mours the  constancy  of  most  of  the  Spanish  women  in  the^r  attach- 
ments.   The  infatuation  Which  they  occasion  and  which  they  e;c« 
perience,  so  difftrent  from  all  extreme  situations  that  do  not  last 
l(9ng,  is  ohe.n  prolonged  much  beyond  the  ordinary  time  ;  and  I 
have  seen  in  this  land  of  ardent  passions  mote  than'  one  lover  die* 
of  old  age.     May  not  this  apparent  contradiction  be  accounted  for 
from  their  religions  scruples,  ill  understood  as  they  almost  always 
are?  The  conscreace  of  a    Spanish  womaiii,  though  complsiaant 
enough  to  permit  one  only  choice  at  which  her  duty  mcurmurs,  would 
it  not  be  frightened  with  a  succession  of  infidelities  ?  Does  she  fimi 
for  the  £rst  an  excuse  in  her  frailty,  and  in  the  irresistible  vow  of 
her  heart,  that  draws  her  to  the  only  object  which   Nature  designed 
for  her  ?  Or  does  she  find  in  succeeding  attachments  the  sin  appear 
again  in  all  its  ugliness?  This  is  another  enigma  to  explairvin  the 
Spanish  women.     They  reconcile  their  inconsistency  in  morals  with. 
the  minute  observance  of  religious  duties.     In  many  countries  these 
excesses  succeed  one  another  alteri^ately.     In  Spain  they  are  inse. 
parable,  as  well  among  the^nen  as  the  women.     In  this  associatioa 
of  the  most  incoherent  things,  their  object  seems  to  he   not  to  pre- 
vent scandal  or  to  change  their  conduct,  but  to  niake  a  kind  of  com* 
pensation  for  their  faults. 

*  i  have  known  many  women,  abandoned  to  an  attachment  which 
their  duty  disproves,  surrounded  with  relics  and  scApulariea,  bind 
thm  selves  by  the  most  insignificant  vows/  and  fulfil  them  with 
scrupulosity. 

'  I  believe  that  hypocrites,  the  true  Tart^eB^  are  rare  in  Spain; 
hut  this  fdintastic  association  of  immorality  with  superstitious  prac* 
tices  ismore  common  in  Spain  Ihan  elsewhere.That  horrible  gift  which 
the  New  World  has  given  to  the  Old,  is  becoine  in  Spain  the  patri- 
mony of  whole  families,  and  the  degeneration  of  a  great  number  of, 
illustrious  races  is  strikingly  visible.  This  plague,  which  seems  to 
have  become  very  common  here,  is  of  most  dangerous  consequence 
to  those  who  have  been  born  ip  another  climate ;  aad  though  a 
thousand  charms  and  attractions  incite,  a  prudent  foreigner  will 
hesitate  before  he  bends  his  neck  to  this  dreadful  yoke. 

'This  depravity  is,  however^ itbt  so  general  as  the  libertine  would 
insinuate.     There  are,  indeed,  in  Madrid  many  exemplary  families, 
.    faitbful  spouses,  and  women  that  might  i)e  quoted  as  models  of  ie» 
jgerve  and  decorum/ 

fTo  be  continued,) 
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Aur.VlU. -^Modern  3fefticint ;  tontaining  a  hriefAxpo^ 
MtrioH  of  the  principal  Discoveries  and  Doctrines  that  have 
'  eccasioned  tftk  rtcent  Advuncetnent  of  Medical  Philosophy  :  > 
with  Strictures  on  the  present  State  of  Medical  Practice j' 
and  an  Inquiry  how  far  the  Principles  of  the  healing  Art 
may  become  the  Subject  of  unprofessional  Research.  By 
David  Uwins,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Uo^al  College  of  Phy 
.  iiciatiSy  London^  and  Author  of  the  Medical  Articles  in  Dr. 
Cfregory'sEncyclopoidia.    ^vo.    &•    Tipper«     1808. 

DR.  Uwins  has  here  presented  us  with'some  agreeable 
na^ll-talk  oa  tuedicioe^  aod  other  subjects  connected  with 
it.  What  is  his  precise  object  we  profess  we  cannot  tell ; 
Iwt  we  8up(aose  it  is  to  inform  the  good  people  of  Aylesbury, 
wheie  he  bas  lately,  we  believe,  taken  up  his  residence,  that 
they  haveanloctorof  no  Coinmon  stamp  come  among  them. 
The  object  (if  such  it  be)  is  at  least  very  innocent :  and  as, 
from  thfe  specimen  of  his  talents  here  befoxe  us,  we  are  n6t 
incHned  to  think  meanly  of  them,  we  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess. We  hope  that  his  book  will  not  be  confined  to  a  prin- 
cipal pane  of  (fie  window  of  the' bookseller's  shop  ;  may  it 
penetrate  into  the  parlours  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
principal  burgesses;  piay  all  the  curates  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  read  and  admire  it;  and  finfilly,  may  its  author  bt' 
come  iU^  Magnm  Apollo,  not  merely  of  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury,  bui^of  fh^  whole  county  of  Buckingham. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture  concerning  the  motives 
lybicb  have  given  rise  u>  this  performance*  we  may  be  spared 
tbe  trouble  of  giving  a  laboured  analysis  of  its  contents. 
But  a  man  has  commonly  two  motives  in  all  the  actions  of 
life  which  are  likely  to  invite  the  notice  and  remarks  of  his 
Beighbours  :  one  the  private  and  real  mgtive,  the  other  the 
avowed  and  professed.  Tl>ey  are  commonly  as  opposite  as 
light  and  darkness :  as  inost  men  carry  about  them  two  face?^ 
one  smooth  and  smiling  and  goo<;|- humoured  for.  strangers 
•and  holiday  visitors  ;  anoth'er  sour,  gloomy,  and  ill-natured  ' 
for  the  service  of  their  wives  and  families.  Let  the  doctor 
then  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  us  what  he  would  have  the 
world  believe  to  be  the  object  of  his  writing. 

^  This  path  of  investigation  is  not  bowever  the  track  which  it  is 
my  attention  to  pursue;  and  it  is  merely  ntfcessaryjn  this 4)iHce  to 
speak  of  one  consequence  of  the  change  in  pablic  sentimt  nt  aVudc^d 
to.^as  it  relates  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  I  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  scepticism  upon  the  ruins  of  mys(er\'.  Man  is  proverbial- 
ly p^ooe'to  extremes  and  to  error:  it«is  moreover  a  singular  fact. 


riMt  the  stme  c^nstittiftiofi  of  mind  which  favours  innplicit  b^lielt 
faciiitates  iilso  the  influence  of  doubt.  Those  optics  which  are  most 
easily  da^eled  b}*  exterior  splendou-r,  an<J  artificial  colouring,  arc 
by  this  process  blinded  to  the  intvvior  and  jessential,  when  the  exte- 
rior and  adventitious  are  removed.  The  curtain  is  drawn,  and  all 
behind  it  is  a  bl^nk.  The  awfully  obscure  of  medicine  ia  abrogated, 
and  therefore  '  medicine  itself  is  a  mere  trick,'  ^ 

'  "*  In  this  respect  we  fitui  the  history  and  fate  of  physic  to  bear  ft 
pretty  exact  correspondence  with  that  calling,  the  objects  of  whic^ 
are  incompatably  more  momentous  than  medicine  itself;  and  as  the 
requisitions  of  the  times  summon  the  divine  not  to  asisert  magisteii* 
ally,  but  to  give  a  reason  foi:  thehope^hat  is  in  him,  so  it  Hevoives 
upon  the  medical  professor  to  silence  cavil  and  crush  suspicion  by  i^  . 
fair  and  op3U  avowal  of  his  claims  to  public  respect  and  confidence. 
To  appeal  then  from  the  miscoftception  of  the  ignorant,  and  the   ^ 
misrepresentation  of  the  inimical,  to  the  good  sense  and  candour  of 
the  public  was  my  principal  object  in  the^executlon  of  the  present 
ti^atise,  which  is  intended  to  convey  such  information  respecting 
the  science  anil  practice  of  medicine,  as,  while  it  instructs  the  pro^ 
fessional  student,,  shall '  interest  the  man  of  general   intelligence  ; 
white  it  endeavours  to  collect  and  fashion  into  one  body  the  vari-, 
ous  iqembers  of  which  modern  medicine  is  composed,  will  at  the 
same  time,*  attempt  to  mould  this  mass  into  such  form  a&  not  to  t^r-     ^ 
rify  the  uninitiated   beholder* 

•  In  fine,  it  is  my  whsh  to  give  such  a  general  view  of  the  medical 
art  as,  iiot  intended  solely  fornhe  public,  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection  ;  lo  state  the  grounds  upon  which  is  argued  the  improved 
condition  of  (his  art,  to  show  **  that  medicine  need  only  be  better 
known  to  secure  the  esteem  of  mankind,"  and  to  draw  that  line  of 
distinction,  which  exclusively  of  artifice,  and  independently  of  in- 
terest, must  ever  divide  .  the  professional  from  the  popular  cultiva- 
tion  of  medical  philosophy .'* 

We  do  not  ihinjk  that  Dr.  Uwins  has  been  very  happy  in 
his  selection  of  topics  to  prove  the  superiority  of  m^derai 
over  ancient  nnedicine,  H^  enters  upon  his  task  by  a  slight 
and  superficial  view  of  the^  history  of  medicine.  M«  Caba* 
nis  (a  sprightly  and  engaging  writer,  but  oo^  whose  learoiDg 
is  very  confined)  seems  to  have  furnished  our  author  mi\i  the 
meagre  Catalogue  of  names  and  septs^  ^which  forms  his  ae* 
cond  chapter.  .From  some  of  theobservations  in  the  third, 
entitl^ed  a  *'  Disquhition  on  the  nature  of.  theory ^^  we  have 
derived  niore  pleasure.  We  have  selcfom  seen  the  connec- 
tion between  theory  and  experience  i «  ire  happily  and  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  following  wbrds, 

*  To  experience,  is  to  know  ;  to  know  is  to  infer ;  to  infer  is  to 
reason  ;  and  to  reason  is  to  systematize.  A  system,  in  its  proper 
dignification  isaotthen  an  invention,  but  a  scheme  which  uiiites 
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many  thfngs  in  order,and  it  is  thus  impossible  not  to  systematise ;  fee 
10  learn  we  must  not  merely  observe^  but  we  mast  collect,  connect, 
arrange,  and  compare.;  from  this  collation  and  arrangemeat,  we 
.  come  to  make  certain  de(^uction8/  which  deductions  constitute  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge.'  -      .         .     : 

We  have  then  a  chapter  on  the  Brunonian  system,  la 
ivhicb  the  author,  though  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  mario^ 
taitis  thntit  has  produced  oiiich  benefit  in  reforming  prac- 
tice. The  criticisms  on  this  system  are,  we  think,  very  fee- 
'ble;  horare  the  illustrations  of  its  supposed  benefif  happily 
ebosen^.  , 

From  medical  system^  Dr.  Uwins  ial^es  a  leap  to  chemis^ 
try,  concerning  which  we  find  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon.pince  and  superficial  ;  and  from  thedce  he  flits  away 
to  physiology,  his  remarks  on  which  we  are  compelled  to 
characterize  by  the  same  terms.  The  seventh  chapter  oti 
the  question,  bow  far  does  ihe  new  chemistry  apply  to  meai^ 
cine,^  has  more  of  originality,  and  deserves  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  dream  that  the  phenomena  of  diseases  are  now* 
,a-days  to  be  explained  by  stones  about  oxygen  and  azote,  as 
they  formerly  were  by  acids  and  alkali's. 
But  we  woold  ask  how  does  all  this  prove.the  vast  superiority 
of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  mefjiciae  ?  Does  it,  snow  that 
we  possess  more  useful  and  efficacious  i^medies  than  former* 
ly  f  that  the  histories  of  diseases  are  more  complete,  and 
consequently  that  the  art  both  of,  discriminating,  and  of 
prognosticating  is  essentially  improved  ?  What  disease  is 
cured' more  safely  or  more  speedily  than  by  our  predeces- 
sors i  Has  any  one  of  the  Herculean  maladies,  the  opprobria 
fnedicorum,-^iiRS  the  gout,  the  dropsy,  or  the  cancer,  ceased 
to  harass  its  unfortunate  victims ;  and  to  ren()er  human 
li^e  a  burden  to  its  pos&essors  i  We  understand  perhaps  the 
office  of  the  lungs,  and  the  atmospheric  phanges  produced 
by  respiration  more  perfectly  than  was  done  thirty  years 
j8go :  do  we  therefore  cure  asththa  or  consumption  more 
surely  F  Till  questions  such  as  these  are  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed, we  fear  that  there  will  still  be  sceptics  with  regard  to 
the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  medical  art,  and  rail- 
lets  who  will  assert  that  '*  medicine  itself  is  a  mere  trick/' 
in  sphe  of  the  rhetoric  of  Dr.  Uwins. 

^     Dr.  Uwins  avows  himself  to  be  wholly  hostile  to  system)^ 
of  domestic  medicine. 

*  How  far,'  asks  he,  ^  ought  the  medical  learning  of  the  unpro- 
fessional to  extend?  Just  far  enough  to  tnake  them  *^  know  how 
little  is  to  ibe  known/'  to  induce  them  tO  consign  their  .domestic  syf^ 


JuvmUt  Dr^nias.  .  Jfll 

jtemsofijliedtoinelo  fhe  flainei,  and  to  convincetiitttiof  tlie  utter 
incompetency  of  books  Cklon«  to  direct  the  practice  of  pdiysic  in  the 
slightest  degree/ 

How  consistent  is  this  in  one  who  professes  to  ^rite  a 
view,  *'  though  not  intended  solely  for  the  public/  to  be 
open  to  the  public  inspection."  With  what  modesty  caa 
any  writer  of  a  popular  work  say  to  the  public,  read,  my 
book  ;  you  will  learn  much  from  it;  but  commit  all  others 
to  the  flames.  This  is  very  nearly  the  language  of  declaidil 
ers  against  attempts  to  instruct  the  public  on  sbbjects  con-  ^ 
cerniog  which  they  are  much  interested  lo  form  correct 
ideas. 

When  Dr.  Uwins  has  really  something  to  Write  about,  we 
shall  attend  to  him  with  more  pleasure,  we  doubt  not)  thaa 
we  have  received  from  this  performance.  His  stile  is 
Batural  and  agreeable,  his  thoughts  seem  to  flow  in  an  even 
and  trapquil  course,  and  if  h^  is  not  profound,  he  is  neither 
shallow  nor  coxcomical.  Some  of  his  words  arepernaps 
hardly  English,  as  negated,  debile,  subordinating*.  But  the 
present  volume  is  for  the  greater  part,  a  mere  collection  of 
cbmmon  topics,  or  observations  which  are  familiar  to  every 
tyro.  We  should  willingly  see  him  employed' on  an  origi- 
nal work,  where  there  may  be  a  proper  field  for  the  native 
-good  sense  which  he  appears  to  possess. 


Art.  IX. — Juvenile  Dramas,  S   Fols.     By  the  Author  of 
ISummer  Rambles,  S^c,  S^c.     Longman. 

THESB  dramas  are  very  pleasing  little  performances,  and 
the  perusal  will  afford  much  gratification.  Indeed,  we  think 
there  are  few  y(|ung  minjds  whom  they  would  not  very  ma-» 
lerially  benefit.  The  characters  are  delineated  with  deli- 
cacy and  discrimination;  they  exhibit  that  refinement  of 
manners  and  sobriety  of  thought,  on  what  may  be  termed 
family  matters,  which  it  is  of  essential  service  to  impress 
on  the  attention  of  our  juvenile  fair.  Books  for  young  peo- 
ple and  children  have  heen  too  much  tinctiired  with  that 
prudery  and  puritai^ism  which  mark  the  characters  of  oiir 
country  schoolmistresses,  or  to  speak  more  fashionably,  goir 
vernesses,  who,  having  obtained  a  smattering  of  every  thing, 
which  they  style  accomj/fishments,  think  themselves  qualified 
to  '  open  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  where  ikt  greatelt  at'" 
tention  is  paid  to  the  accomplishments,  health,  and  morals  of 
tki  pupils  entrusted  to  their  cart.*  This  is  the  cominfon  cant. 


ige  *     JiWtnile  l>rama^. 

and  ibe  speckifens  ihej  turn  outf  may  be  leen  aft  Jarge  a* 
life,  but  neither  4i8efi]^  nor  fUrnamental,  in  oar  market  lowna 
and  country  viliages,  dressed,  or  rather  ut^dressed,  accord- 
ing tp  the ,  present  fasbioi),  sticking  coloured  pafi^r  on  fire* 
screens^  netting  purses^  and  reading  novels.  The  ladies 
who  establish  a  seminary  in  or  near  ioVn  have  amuch  more 
ea?y>way  of  informing  parents  what  they  may  not  expect  from 
their  exertions  ^pd /attentions  to.  their  young  friends.  The 
consideration  of  morals  is  much  too  gothic  and  too  trivial 
com.p^red  with  the  important  accomplishment  of  the  best 
method  of  whitening  the  haads^and  gracefully  kissing  them 
tn  passant,  letting  down  the  glass  of  a  carriage  with  ease^ 
and  entering  a  drawing-room  with  elegance.  The  young 
Jady  mustal^o  be  au  Jait  ip  the  management  of  her  voice^ 
the  turn  of  the  eyes,  and  the  reclining  of  her  neck.  She 
must  know  the  most  approved  metho'd  or  throwing  the  man- 
tle in  graceful  folds  over  the  shoulder,  and  adjusting  tier 
dress  with  elegance  piquant.  Her  other  accomplishments 
are  equally  terioa&\  and  require  the  same  time  atid  labour 
to  acquire.  There  must  be  a  little  French,  a  little  Italian^ 
a  little  painting,  a  little  varnish  work,a  liUle  worsted  work, 
a  little  embroidery,  and  a  great  deal  of  musicj  with  ascer- 
tain portion  of  fashionable  reading,  8cc*  and  she  is  returned 
to  her  parentjs  a  completely  elegantjt  welt-bred^  well  edu>- 
cated,  and  fashionable  young  woman. 

The  object  of  these  little  dramas  is  to  expose  the  folly  of 
bringing  up  young  women  in  this  frivolous  and  faulty  man* 
ner,  and  to  shew  the  superiority  of  an'  education  which 
blends  the  useful  qualities  with  theoruamental,which  forms 
the  complete  gentlewoman^  the  sensible  companion,  the 
affectionate  tvife^^and  the  tender  mother*  We  wiO'present 
our  readers  with  the  titles  of  each  drama,  that  they  may 
'  know  on  what  subjects  they  treat.  The  first  is  Quarter-day, 
on, which  two  elegant  girls  receive  their  allowance  ;  the  dif- 
ference of  these  girls' character  is  very  prettily  pourtrayed, 
and  shows  the  truth  of  the.good  old  saw  of  being  juit  be* 
fore  we  are  generous.  The  next  is  the  Fashionist^  with  the 
story  of  Neily  and  her  poor  old  father.  And  tlie  next,  All 
in  the  Wrong,  which  close.s  the  first  volume*  Duplicity, 
^  the  Bank- note,  and  the  Birth-day,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
second  volume  ;  Agnes  Commences  the  third ;  and  this 
character,  who  promises  every  thing  and  performs  nothing, 
is  extremely  well  drawn,  and  gives  a  lesson  which  cannot 
be  too  much  impressed  on  young  minds.  The  Contraat> 
and  the  Harvest  Home,  conclude  this  little  performancr^ 


which  we  have  intich  plea^ui-e  in  recommend infj^  for  its 
atnusemelit  and  instruclion,  W^e  wilt  subjoin  a  scene  frbm 
th€  Ust  Tol.u«iej^  as  a  .specimen  of  tiiese  simple  d^ronitts.  The 
scene  is  the  preparation  for  a  harvest- feast  given  by  an  /lo- 
fiesland  liberal  farmer  (a  soil  of  prodigy  ia  Ibese  days)  ia 
expecta&on  of  the  return  of.  his  daughter,  who  bad  beeD 
taken,  under  the  protection  of^a  ^ady,  who  fell  so  much  in 
"love  with  her  good  looks  and  pleasant  manners  thai  she  is 
determined  to  make  her  a  gentlewoman  (or  rather  a  ^uc 
lady)  whi<:h  is  a  character  easify  formed.  A  farmer's  or  a 
eobler -i^  daughter  may  readily  be  metamorphosed  into  th.e 
latter  ;  but  the.  true  gentlewoman  is  much-  moie'difiicQik  to 
attain. 


^  Act  t^K first,  Bmson,  '       | 

^Let  there  te  plenty  ;  and  do  not  gpare  the  cakes  and  ale,  I  b\^ 
of  you  ;  but  let  it  go  round  freely,  that  all  raay  see  they  are  wel- 
come.—  I  long  for  Ann's  arrival ;  1  hope  her  towp  life  has  made  np 
»  change  in  her,  I  never  relish'd  that  jaunt  ;  but*  the  old  lady  was  50 
taken  with  her,  and  so  pressing,  and  Ann  $0  dl'sirous  oT  trying  i^, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  lelujje. — I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  she  has 
got  hold  of  any  bS^o  and  learn*d  to  despise  her  family,  and  country 
acquaintance. 

*  Mrs.  Benstm*  / 

i  ^  I  don't  think  we  shall  find  any  change  in  her.  James  said,  ^she 
was  veryjoyful  when  he  told  her,  last  week,  that  she  was  to  <:oinjd 
borne  to  the  harvest  fe^;st ;  and  said  if  ther^  was  no  horse  to  spare 
she  would  walk  ;  any  thing  rather  than  be  absent  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

*  DoTuthtf, 

'  I  sha'Ubreaic  my  heart  if*  she'  is  grown  a  fine  lady,  and  lopks 
down  upon  me. — She  used  to  love  me  so  dearly,  and  to  be  so  hap- 
py at  home !  she  was  the  life  of  the  house  : — i  wish  she  had  never 
left  us,     " 

'Robtrt.  ^ 

*  Hark! — 1  bear  a  horse! — (looking  o«/J— -rTis  James,— -and 
there's  Ann.  [Runs  off,  followed  by  Hose  and  the  others;  but 
meeting  Ann,  ihey  all  return  immediately  with  her.— Her  dress  lis 
tu  b&entirely.(Kfft^reDt  from  Doroiiiy's  »nd  sheisakogcther,to  make 
a  vefy  fashionable  appearance.}.  * 

*  Ann,  {uubiacing  her  .father  andsnother,) 

*  Dear  father  !  dear  mother  !  how  glad  I  am. to  see  you. — My 
dear  Dorothy  !  how  grave  y(^  look  !  tfiid  how  yuu  stare  at  me  !— 
AreyoU  sorry  I  am  come  home? 
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*  Dorbthff  {embracing  her), 
'    *  I  B,m  8ore  yoo  are  well  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  Ann,  tho*  I 
kid  from  you,  as  welKas  1  Wan  able,  what  I  felt  when  you  left  us. 

iBeiuan. 

*  Why  Ann  !  you  are  as  fine  as  the  ladies  up  at  the  squire^s! — I 
b4>pe  you  are  not  come  home  to  make  a  show  of  yourself  f 

*  My  dear  father !  canyon  think  me  so  ridiculous  ! 

^  Mrs,  Benson, 

*  Why  then  did  vou  come  in  such  a  garb,  to  make  the  whole  vil- 
lage laugh  at  you  r 

*Ann, 
f  I  could  not  avoid  it : — Mrs.  Lawrence  insisted  on  my^doingfto^ 
And  that  I  should  pack  up  a  portmanteau  full  of  my  best  clothes  to 
wear  to«morrow,  and  surprise  tie  savages  she  said.  If  I  had  con- 
tradicted her,  and  put  her  out  of  humour,  she  would  not  have  aUi 
lowed  me  to  leave  ^he  house. — All  I  could  do,  as  soon  as  I  got  out 
of  the  town,  was  tojake  this  enormous  ifeather  out  of  my  hat,  (putla 
4  feather  from  her  pocket,)  and  to  beg  James  would  bring  me  hoin^ 
by  the  back  lane* 

*  Bpnson. 
'  Savages  forsooth  ! — Why  does  she  call  us  savages  I 

*  Because  she  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  people  who  live  in  - 
the  country  have  not  common  sense  ;  and  it  was  to  save  me  froin 
becoming  wt7(/ and  5(1  va^f,  that  she>took  me  away  from  you,  to 
make  a  lady  of  me,  and  to  teach  me  to  hold  up  my  head  ;  to  be  two 
liours  dressing ;  to  wear  a  long  piece  of  muslin  hanging  after  me,  for 
people  to  wipe  their  shoes  upon ;  to  spend  my  mornings  either  skttt 
tip  in  her  dressing-room  by  a  roasting  fire,  receiving  visits  and  talk* 
ing  of  the  fashions,  or  in  drivin'g  round  the  town  to  teave  cards,  with 
hef  name  upon  them,  ^l  twenty^  different  doors  j;  and  to  discover 
a  great  pleasure  in  sitting  a  whole  evening  at  her  elbow,  whiUt  she 
was  at  cards,  wixh  two  or  three  cross  people  who  were  all  the  time 
wrangling  about  odd  tricks,  and  four  by  honours.— No,  all  her  kind* 
ness  will  not  induce  me  to  continue  to  live  such  a  life.^I  haye  ne* 
ver  been  happy  since  I  left  home  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  unwilling 
to  appear  ungrateful  to  a  lady  who  profess'd  so  n^uch  Regard  for  m« 
I  would  have  left  her  at  ibe  end  of  the  first  week.  ^ 

*  Mrs,  Benson,  ^ 

*  Why  did  you  stay  where  yon  was  not  happy,  chiW  I  You  knaw 
you  had  a^mfortable,home  to  return  to.   .    ,    ■ 

*  Ann. 
/  My  di^ar  mother  I  I  keai[d  I  was  ^o  he  s^nt  foi^  to  the  harv^^^ 
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feasf,  and  tHougbt  it  would  give  me  a  fair  oppportunity  of  quilting 
Hjiy  towu  life,  for  that  which  nature  intended  me  for,  and  which  I 
hope  never  again  to  be  induced  to  leave.  My  father  will  astist  me 
in  writing  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  and  excuse  my  not 
returning,  for  indeed  I  cannot  go  back  to  her.  I  felt  myself  quite 
6lit  of  my  place  in  her  house,  and  without  any  relish  for  her  amuse* 
meats* 

*  Dorothy. 

*  Oh !  my  dear  Ann  !  how  happy  I  am  to  tear  you  say  .so  \ — We 
have  all  been  afraid  Aat  we  should  see  you  come  home  in  a  very 
dlffefent  buhaour. 

*  Benson,  ' 

*  I  also  rejoice  at  finding  you  in  this  disposition,  tho*  had  it 
been  otherwise,  Tdo  not  think  I  cou^d  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  you  any  longer  there :  had  you  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  drtfb 
and  dissipation,  you  would  have  been  lost  to  us  for  ever  ;  you 
would  soon  havelea'rn'd  to  look  with  disdain  upon  our  country  man- 
ikrS|  and  our  simple  amusements,  and  would  have  been  ashamed  lo 
own  farmeicBenson,6f  Wheatley,for  your  father. — I  seldom  have  seen 
any  good  arise  from  stepping  out  of  the  line  which  Providence  has 
marked  out  for  us,  and  do  not  woifder  that  you  felt  yourself  uneasy 
in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  fine  house ;  things  misplaced  always  appear 
awkward. — JVfa-s.  Lawrence  would  look  very  much  so  in  your  ttio* 
ther's  dairy !  ^ 

'  Jlfr^.  Benson. 

"  ^  I  fancy  she  would,  indeed  ! — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  her 
there  slopping  my  milk  and  cream  about. 

'  She  could  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  your  daughter  Ann.  *  I 

-saw  fifty  things  every  day  which  I  could  npt  understand,  and  to  isay 

the  truth,  which  even  when  explained ,  1  never  discovered  the  uae 

of,  unless  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of^  those  who  had  invented 

tkem. 

*  Dorothjfi 

*  WeW  dear  sister,  since  you  will  not  leave  us  anymore,  we  shall 
have  time  enough  to  hear  of  your  adventures  among  Mrs.  Law- 
ren<^tt  finery,  how  much  of  her  china  you  knock'd  down,  and  how 
many  of  your  long  trains  you  tore,  because  you  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  tbem.  At  present  we  haVe'no  time  to  lose  in  chattitig, 
James  has  carried  all  the  things  into  the  back  room,,  and  we  have 
spices  to  pound  and  currants  ^o  clean,  for  our  cakes  to  morrow,-  . 
My  lady,  will  you  please  to  allow  me  to  lend  you  an  apron  V 

•  JnHf 

<  Well  recollected— thank  you  Dorothy!-*!  hope  I  shall  find  all 
my  own  in  my  drawers,  as  well  as  my  other  clothes,  and,  Usil^y 
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one  thquld  come  in  and  catch  me  in  this  roasquerade  drees,  I  will 
go  up  fjairs  immediately,  add  change  it,  for  something  better  suited 
to  the  work  we  have  to  do  and  to  my  situation  in  life. — 1  shall  lay 
thi^dress  in  a  drawer  by  iUelf,  and  if  1  hhpuld  ev^r  grow  tired  ot 
our  village,  (whicfcf I  doni  think  likely  to  happen,)  one  glance  at 
it  will  make  mp. recollect  the  restraint  I  suffered  when  I  lived  in. 
town,  and  teach  me  to  be  cpntemed  with  my  home,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  my  old  acquaintance. 

^      [Exeunt  Ann  and  D^irQth}^.1 
^  Beni^on^  [looking  after  Ann  J[ 

'  There  she  goes,  just  the  good  girl  she  was  when  she  left  us  ;  and 
since  she  has  returned  free  from  the  infection  of  finery  and  pleasure 
I  am  not  sorry  she  has  had  the  trial  ^  it  will  probably  be  a  usefuLlfS- 
sontoher,  &c.  &c/*  *  '  , 


Art.  X. — Historical  Account  of  Charier^house  ;  compiled 
from  the  Works  of  Hearne  and,  Hcarcrofty  Harleian,  Cot- 
tonian,  and  private  MSS,  And  from  other  authentic 
Sources.  .  B^  a  Carthusiaru  4/o.  x rice  in  boards  SL  3s* 
;y).  380.  VViikie,  &c.  &c.     1808, 

*  IN  the  year  1 346  a  raging  pestilence  desolated  the  earth  ; 
commencine:  in  Asia, -and  spreading  theitce  to  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France.'     From  the  latter   country  it  soon  com- 
municated itself  to  this  inland,  where  its  ravages  were  most* 
signally  destructive,  such    multitodes  being  swept  away  ia 
Xiondou  (as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country)  that  ^he 
consecrated  |>lace6  of'burial  were  far  from,  being  suSicifiQtly » 
ex'tiensive  lo  hold  the  d«ad.     Under  these  circumi^taaces  the 
superstitious  charity  of  the  times  was  evinced  in   donations 
of  particular  spots  of  ground  to  be  consecrated    for  the  me* 
lancholy   purpose   of   receiving  tlie  ejected    bodies  ;    andj: 
among  these,  the  mostdonipicuo|is  was  that  of  Sir  Walter 
<}e  Manny  (Froissart's  celebrated  hero)  who  purchased  of:^ 
the   master  and  brethren   of  St.    Bartholomew's  Spittle,  it 
piece  of  ground  called   Spittle-croft  (contiguous  to  Pardon 
Chapel-yawl),  containing  1,1  acres  and  a  rood/  to  tie  appro- 
priated to  the  pious  use  alcove-  mentioned.     In  the  ground  so  • 
bought  and  consecrated,  upwards  of  60^000  persons  are  said 
to  have   been    buried    during    the   year    1349,    the  second' 
of^the  plague  in  England.     On  the  same  ground  Sir  Walter 
furthermore  erected  a  chapel  y/here  masses  were  said  for  the 
Impose  oi  itff  numerous  tefis^nta  ;  and  towards  ttie  yeiu*  1360^ 
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lie  sterns  to  have  first  formed  the  design  of  further  enlarging 
bis  charity  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  on  the  spot. 

Before  this  design  could  be  executed,  Michael  de  North* 
burgh,  bishop  of  London,  died  (A.D.  Jii6l)  baying  be** 
queathed  the  sum  of  SOOOl.  besides  other  considerable  bene"*  ' 
factions  '  for  the  founding,  building,  and  finislttng  of  acoD«« 
vent  for  monks  of  the  Carthusian  order  ;'  and  Sir  Walter* 
having*  heard  of  this  bequest^ <;onsulled  with  thebishop^s  ex* 
ecutors  as  to  uniting  together  the  scheme  for  a  Carthudian 
convent  with  his  own  intended  fouiidation..  ^^n  arrangement  ' 
took  place  between  them  accordingly^  and^in  the  28th  of 
March  1871,  Sir  Walter  having  obtained  the  king's  licence 
for  the  purpose,  sealed  bis  charter  6f  foundation,  by  wbich^ 

*  After  reciting  his  original  doj^ation  of  13  acres  and  a  rood  of 
land,  .without  the  bars  of  West  Smithfiehl,  in  a  place  then  called  tfaa 
Spittle* croft,  and  afterwards  New  Church  Hawe,  for  the. interment 
6ic,  &c.  '  aud'  6cc,  &cc*  *  had  built  in  the  same  place  a.ch^el  in 
honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  KJid  (having  a  special  love 
to  the  most  hol^  order  of  Carthusians)  erect  a  house  of  that  order 
3u  perpetual  memory  of  the  said  holy  fesitival'  (the  annunciation)  ; 
*  and  i^ith  the  consent  of  the  chief-prior  of  the  said  order,  did  appoint 
John  Lustote  to  be  fir^  prior  of  his  convent,  and  did,  by  that  writing, 
gfve  and  confirm  the  said  13  acres  and  a  rood,  and  the  chapel  and.  . 
all  other  buildings  erected  thereon,  to  the  aforesaid  prior  and  monks, 
and  their  successors,  and  also,  tb  the  same  persons,  3  acres  adjoin- 
ing without  tl^e  wallb  on  the  north  part.'* 

This  charter  was  afterwards  con  firmed  bv  ahull  of  Pope 
Urban,  the  fifth,  according  to  Heme  and  otliers,  but  as  the. 
author  of  this  vcrlume  (Mr.  Snrythe  )  has  sufficiently  proved^ 
the  ffixth,  who  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1378,  by  which 
tim/e  it  appears  that  the  fotmdation  was  coaiplete  under  the 
title  of'  the  house  of  the  ,!Saiutation'ofthe  mother  6f  Gad,  a 
double  Monastery  of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  without  the 
bars  of  West  Soaithfiefd,  near  London/ 

This  account  of  the  foundation  of  Charter-house  (^Char-^^ 
trtusc)  is  followed  b/some  details  respecting  the  Institution 
6fthe  order  ai}d>the  life  of  its  romantic  founder,  St,  Bruno, 
the  QuixoJe  of  monks.  These  are  '  principally  extracted 
frofii  the  Histoire  des  ordres  Religitux,'  and  do  ncyt  contain 
much  inforraalion  that  may  not  be?  frequently  met  with  else- 
where: but  the  following  abstract  ol  the  singalar  code  of 
law«  which  he  protniilgated  may^amiwing  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  met  with  arry  account  of  it  before. 


•  This  instrument  is  still  kept  in  the  evidence-room  of  Charter -house,  and  is 
said  to  be  in  gocid  j^reservatiua. 
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*  Superstition  seems  to  have  borrowed  all  the  austerities  praei^ise<l; 
by  the  various  preceding  monastic  institutions^  to  form  a  code  for 
the  mortification  of  these  religious.* 

*  They  never  ate  flesh,  not  even  in  the  most  dangerous  distempers^* 
nor  even  fish,  unlen  it  teas  given  thtm  ;  they  slept  upon  a  piece  of 
cork,  with  a  single  blanket  to  cover  them  ;  they  rose  at  midnight  to 
sing  their  matins  ;  they  never  spote  to' one  another,  or  to  any  per* 
ton  whatever,^  except  upon  festivals  and  chapter- days,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  once  a  wj^k  only,  about  their  own  groujids^  but  ne-« 
ver  to  go  abroad,  except  the  Prior  and  procurator,  upon  the 
necessary  affaits  of  the  bouse.  All  were  obliged  to  fast  upon^  bread 
and  water,  and  salt,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  and  to  w^r  shirts 
made  of  hair  ;  their  habit  was  a  white  loose  coat  with  a  cowl  of  the 
same :  but  when  they  went  abroad  they  had  a  case  of  l^lack  stuff 
over  it. 

*  The  monasteries  of  this  order  had  generally  two  cloisters^  a 
large  and  a  smalt  one,  the  smaller  next  the  church,  the  greater  next 
to  that,and  about  this  great  cloister  were  the  houses  of  the  religious,  i 
for  they  had  not  pells,  as  in  other  orders^  but  every  one  had  a  sepa* 
rate  house  to  himself,  with  all  things  requisite  for  a  person  who  bad 
renounced  the  world  ;  having  a  clifimber  with  a  chimney  in  it,  ano- 
ther to  sleep  in,  a  closet  to  study  in,  a  refectory,  a  little  gsrllery,  a 
closet  to  lay  things  out  of  the  way,  a  place  for  provisions,  and  agar^^ 
den.  Some  diverted  themselves  in  the  garden,  others  with  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  some  with  their  books.  .  They  went  out  of  their 
houses  only  thrice  a  day,  to  the  choir;  to  matins  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  to  high  mass  at  noon,  and  to  vespers  in  the  afternoon ;  conti* 
lining  shut  up  all  the  rest'  of  the  time  \  and  dining  in  separate  houses^ 
their  diet  being  carried  to  them,  and  put  in  at  a  little  window,  with* 
out  speaking.  On  holy  days,  they  went  to  the  choir^  at  all  hours 
of  the  divine  offices,  and  ate  together  at  the  common  reflectory ; 
women  were   not  only  exdnded  their    enclosure,*  but  even  their 

'  church  andcourtf  and  the  re  fpre  their  church  was  generally  wlthiit 
their  house.  The  brothers  were  not  only  interdicted  speech  with 
eachoiher,  but  thay  could  not  even  converse  with  a  stranger,  uu-^ 
ksfs  authorised  by  a  special  license  from  the  superior.'    p.  19,  21. 

Mr.  Smythe  thinks  proj^er,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  give  us 
some  bioj^raphical  notices  of  the  co-founders  above  mention-* 
ed;  but  of  Bishop  Northburgh  he  has  been  unable  to  fiod 
any  thing  worth  the  labour  of  search  ;  and  his  details  res« 
pecting  Sir  Walter  Manny  might  well  have  been  spared^ 
since  Froissart  (froip  whom  alone  they  are  compiled,  with 
tb^  exception  of  a  very  few  unimportant  factsl  from  the  Eng- 


*  This  sentence  is  most  ettdeotly  dime  into  English  from  the  French  original* 
Maay  lostfoceft  of -Mrkwari  translatioD  and  also  of  awkwanlr  eomposition  appear  in. 
the  woik*   Rxv. 
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lish  chronickrs,  &c.)  is  become  so  familiar  to  the  public  \n 
Mr.  Jobnes's  traoslation. 

Blr.  Smjtbe  complains,  in  bis  introdactioo,  of  a  refusal 
wbich  be  experienced  when  be  asked  leave  of  the  Governors 
for  liberty  to  inspect  the  reconh  in  the  Charter*hotise ;  and^ 
if  be  assigns  the  true  reason  of  this  refusal,  viz:  'that  it, 
was  supposed  Mr.  Malcolm  had  already  extracted  from  them' 
all  that  was  useful  or  entertaining/  we  really  think  there  is 
some  foundation  for  his  complaint.    At  least  we  know  no 
reason  why  he  should  not   have  been  permitted  to  form  his' 
own  judgment  on  that  head.     Whether  the  result  of  his 
enquiry  would    have    equalled  the  sanguine  expectations' 
which  he  see^s  to  have  formed  of  it»  we  cannot  pretend  tp . 
say.     But^  deprived  as  he  has  been  of  that  obvious  assist* 
an^e  which,  it  seems  to  us,  he  had  some  right  to  demand,  we 
are  not.  to  wonder  that  bis  facts  are  very  scanty  respecting 
thestate^  and  transactionspf  the  convent  from  tbe.time  of 
its'erection  to  that  of  its  dissolution.     Respecting  the  latter 
event;    however,  he   has  collected  some  amusing  details^ 
with  extracts  from  which  we  shall  present  our  reaclen>.  > 

The  act  having  passed  to  prohibit  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
that  also  to  invest  the  king  with  full  authority  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  church,  commissioners  were  sent  to  administer 
the  prescribed  oaths  to  the  members  of  all  monasteries  and 
convents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

'  Tha  inquisitors  delegated  to  visit  the  Ciiarter-hoase,  commenc- 
erl  tbrir  functions  there  early  in  1554,  being  the  26th  yfar  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  and  John  Howghton  the  prior,andHun)phrfey  Middlemore  ' 
the  procurator,  re/using  to  take  the  oaths,  were  imprisoned  in  the  ' 
Tower ;  a  month's  confinement  induced  compliance,  and,  with  se- 
ireral  of  their  brethren,  they  gave  a  certificate  of  conformity,  under 
their  hands,  dated  the  S^th  of  May  in  that  year.  Still  the  major 
part  of  the  conveiit  refused,  and,  although  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
may  be  imputed  to  them,  the  monks  seem.^  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  men  who  acted  from  principle  and  the  impressions  of 
conscience. 

^  Their  debates  on  this  great  and  importaivt  question  were  con- 
ducted with  much  deliberation.  Several  Communications  by  letter 
passed  between  the  Monks  ot  the  Charter-houit  and  those  of  Sion 
onihe  subject.  Father  Fewtercr^  confessor  general  of  the  latterf 
bad  confirmed,  and  most  sealously  endeavoured  to  persuade  tha 
monks  of  the  Charter-bouse  to  follow  his  example.  In  Che  British 
Munvm  is  the  copy  of, a  letter  written  to  them  at  the  request  of 
Father  Ftwttnr^  and  is  as  follouvs,  6(c.  &c.' 

<  Whether  moved  by  the  salutary  advice  of  Father  Fewiertr^,  or 
aciicfc  froaa  this  impulse  of  terror,  rhir  rcfjainder  of  the  convent 
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«tbscrii)cd  to  Ihe  succession  and  stiprematy  on  the  6 A  oi*  June  fol- 
lowing, &c. 

,  '  Notwithsianditig  x\»  ac^uicucenc^  of  the  convf  at  ixr  wbat  had 
been  required  of  tbem^  Pri4>r  UottghUm  enjoyed  fai«  lilwrty:  and  his 
life  but  »  sbort  time  ;  foi:  he  wm  convicted  of  delivering  Xooin^  an 
opinion  of  the  King  and  his  proof  edings^  in  regard  tbthe  aiipremaeyy 
to  speaic  against   which  was  n4)W  made  treason,  and»  together  with      . 
two  other  Carthusian  priors,  originally    nxmks  of  this  convent^    a 
ihorik  of  Hion  house,  and  the  vicar  of  Thistleworth   (Isleworth)  was 
condemned  on  iheS^th  of  April,  and  drawn,  hanged!,  and  quartered 
at  Tyburn^  on  the  4th  of  May  1535  ;■  and,   that  the  txecution  might 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  refrartory,  the  heads  and  quarters  of 
the  unhappy 'sufferers  were   exhibited  on  thi' gates  of  the  city,   ex- 
cept part  of  the  mangled  carcaiie  of  //ow^^^oflj which  was  set  up  over 
the  gate  of  the  6V<fli/fr-^otf*c  itself.     This  last    piece   of  disgusting 
barbarity  d<w8  not  seem  to  have  wrought  the  effect  intended  ;  so  cer- 
(iiiR  it  is  that  persecution  (ends  to  make  converts evf^n  to  error. 

•  *  The  very  next  month,  Humphry  Midylmore,  the  procurator 
above-mentioned^  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  Houghton  the 
year  before,  IViUipm  Exmtw,  and  Sebastian  Nttadi^att^  three  princi« 
pai.moiiks  of  the  convent  were  on  a  bimilar  account  apprehended, 
C9ndemued5  and  executed.  ^ 

'  These  unfartucate  men  hnd  been  chained  in  an  upright  position 

for  thirteen  (lays  priurio  their  execution.' 

Not  long  afterwards  the  act  passed,  still  more  severe  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  declaring  '  every  peisun  who  possese- 
e'd  any  office,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  and  who  refused  10  re- 
nounce the  pope  hy  oath,  and  acknowledge  tlje  king's  lupre^ 
^ac^,*  guilty  of  treason. 

'  '  A  compliance  with  this  statute  was  demanded  of  the  monks  at 
Charlcr-homey  and  the  assistance  of  Father  Copyiiger^  who  had  suc- 
ceef^eil  Vaiher Fcwtirer,  as  gentral  confessor  of  the  order,  was  ob- 
tained to  [jerauadc  these  retractory  monks  to  submit  to  the  king  ; 
but  in  vain.  Two  of  the  most  bigoted,  Fox  and  Chauncey,  were 
transpoiled  to  the  monastery  of  iieawvc/Z/i',  to  profit  by, the  argu- 
ments of  the  visitors,  oi. (hat  convent.  The  following  letter,  now  ex- 
tant in  the  British  Musevm,  hcrvis  to  shtw  the  trifling  impression 
made  by  the  visitors  on  these  monks,  und  bow  anxious  they  wera 
tf)  t'sCHpe  from  the  discipline  of  Fairvallcy  Abbey,  ^c.'  :     ^  . 

'  ®'*  Two  of  tliC  monks  of  this  convent,  Brooh  ?ind  Durgoync,  who  had 
l|fen,  oi- pretended  tt)  be,  convingtd  by  Fuiher  Gopyngcr^a  precepts, 
wrt  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  induce  Fox  and  Chauncey  to 
loliow  iheir  example,  and,  upon  tlie  latter  bcFng  bt  nl  by  the  visitoj*s 
to  tion,  eaui^stlv  solicited  the  confuiisor'h  *  paynts  and  patience'  ior 
iu  ,  "  ' • 

Jn^/n 
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tBcit  brethren.  ~  Their  Jefter   on   this  subject,   preserved  in    the 
same  valuable  repository,  breathes  a  fervent  spirit  of  charity/  > 

^ '  Atiifrew  DbAftJ,  another  Carthusian  monk,  having  discovered 
t^at  bis  age  was  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  tht?  order,  and  that 
tbecon^ned  air  of  hir  cell  wa&  injurious  to  his  health,  quilted  the 
habit  and  advised  bib  brethren  to  submit  to  the  king.' 

[7b  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 


Art,  XI. — Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza.   By  Charles 
Richard  Faughan,  M.B.  Fellow  of  Jli  SouCs  College,  Ojt- 
ford,  and  ont  of  Dr.  RatcUffe's travelling  Fellowsfrom  thai 
•  University.     Kidgway.     iSO[). 

This  small  performance  is  perhaps  the  most  interestiog 
Which  has  appeared  on  the  present  agitated  stale  of  Spain.  It  is  - 
a'  plain,  inartiGcial,  and  circumstantial  summary  of  the  si^ge 
of  Zaragoza,  which  will  be  for  ever  renowned  in  the  annaU 
of  valour  and  of  patriotism.      Had  the  whole  of  Spain^or 
on]y  a  large   part  of  the  towns  aud  cities,    been   abijinated- 
with  the  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions  of  the  French,   the  same  enthusiastic  resolve  to  con- 
quer or  to  die,  which  animated  the  single  city  of  Zaragoxa, 
u\e  great  ^lapoieon  would,   long  ere  this,    have  abandoned 
tlie  desii^n  of  imposing  a  king  on  the  Spaniards,  as  a  hope- 
less lask.  Had  even  Madrid  made  the  same  heroic  defence, 
ihe  strength  of  the   army  of  Napoleon    would   have   been 
wasted  before  its  walls,  and  slaughtered  in  hecatombs  in  iif 
slreetir.     Hut  none  of  the  towns  in  Spaia  have  evinced  th^ 
.   Eaiive   nobje  d^rinj;  which  has  immortalized  the  capital  of 
,   Arragon  ;  and  has  cjuised  the  name  of  Don  Joseph  Palafox^ 
who  commanded    the  place,  to.be  enrolled  among  the  most 
illnstrious  in  history.  .    * 

Dr.  Vaughan  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  in  tlie  summer 
of  last  year  he  u«adc  a  long  tour  iu  Spain  ;  and  that,  aVnofig 
other  objects  of  cnrio&ity,  he  visitvd  the  city  of  Zaragoza, 
wheie  hewiis  *  intioduce'i  to  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  at  whose 
table  he  lived  ;  and  whom  he  twice  accompanied  as  a  vo- 
lunteer to  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Navarre.'  Di.Vaughaa 
Remained  several  weeii:*  in  the  town  oi  Zarayoza  itself,  where 
he  made  the  most  diJj^tcent  enquiries  into  liie  particulars  of 
the  siege^  Don  Joscpii  Palafox  is,  we  ine  tuid, '  tl>e  youngest 
of  three  brothers , of  oue  of  ihe  most  diiUuguished   fanuliei 
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•\ 
in  Arragon/  He  bad  accampantcd  FerdioMd  VII.  to  Bur*^ 
onne,  frQm  whence  he  had  escaped  ia  the  disguise  of  a  pea- 
MQt  to  his  coontrj.seat  near  Zaragoza.  The  iDhabitants  of 
Zaragozaaod  of  the/ieighbouring  villages  bad  unanifnoualy 
conferred  on  him  the  government  of  the  place,  on  tbede** 
position  of  the]ast  captain.general  of  Arragon,  Guillian%ab> 
who  had  oaanifested  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  French,     v 

Palafox  is  about  thirtj'-four  years  of  age>  '  his  person  of 
middling  stature  ;  his  eyes  Ikely  and  expressive,  and  his 
Whole  deportment  that  of  a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  acdus- 
tomed  to  the  best  society.'  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of -his  command  on  the  S^th  of  May,  1803,  he  bad  seen  na 
actual  service  ;  and  though  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish 
guards,  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  military  affairs.  At 
ifae  perilous  moment,  when  the  city  of  Zaragoza  determined 
to  repel  the  aggriessions  of  the  French,its  walls  did  not  con* 
tain  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  regular  troops  ;  and 
the  public  treasury  of  the  province  could  not  furnish  a 
larger  sum  than  twenty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight* 
pence  in  English  money.  But  public  spirit  alone>  wnere 
H  is  general,  ardent,  and  sincere,  can  furnish  resources 
which  exceed  all  common  calculation  ;  and  can  provide 
against  exigencies  and  overcome  difficulties  which  would  be^ 
insuperable  without  this  means  of  counteraction  and  assur- 
ance of  triumph. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  the  Trench  setit  eight  thousand 
infantry,  and  nine  hundred  cavalry,  from  Pamplona  against 
Zaragoza,  before  any  plan  of  military  organization  for  tt>e 
defence  of  the  place  could  be  completed.  This  force  was 
opposed  by  some  armed  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tudela,  on  the  13th  of  June  ;  the  latter  were,  however, 
beaten  by  the  etaeray,  when  they  retreated  into  the  city  of 
Zaragoza;  and^  the  French  advanced  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  town.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  French 
made  a  furjons  attack  upon  the  place  ;  but,  after  a  most, 
sanguinary  conflict,  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Aragonese 
-obliged  them  to  retire.  Soon  after  thi& event  General  Pa* 
lafox  left  Zaragoza  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  procure  rein- 
forcementSi  He  collected  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
soldierSyWho  had  escaped  from  Madrid,wilh  whom  he  united 
a  small  division  of  militia^  With  this  insignificant  force 
he  complied  with  the  wish  of  his  soldiers  to  give  battle  to  the 
French ;  but  that  design  was  anticipated  by  rhe  enemy,  who> 
in  the  night,made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Spaniards  ac  Epiki* 
The  patriots  were  defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance;/ 
and  the  remnant  threw  themsehes  into  Zaragoza. 
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The  FrfeDcb>  who  had  received  reinforcetnenls  of  troops 
tod  artillery  from  P^mpiona,  had  on  th^  28th  of  Junef,  ob> 
tained  possession  of  theTorrero^  or  some  high  ground  whicb 
commaods  the  cfty. 

'  *  The  neighbodrmg  battery  also,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  an 
artillery  officer,  and  five  hundred  men,  fell  into  their  hands.;  the 
officer  was  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country,  for  not  having  defend- 
ed this  important  post  as  he  ought  to  have  done^  and  on  his  return 
iato  Zaragoza,  was  immediately  hanged* 

'  After  the  surrender  of  the  Torrero,  the  city  could  communicate 
only  with  the  country  on  the  side  of  the  Ebro. 

•  During  these  (^perations, of  the  enemy, the  Aragonese  were  busily 
employed  in  placing  their  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence 
that  their  slender  resources  would  admit  of.  They  tore  down  the 
awnings  from  their  windows,  and  formed  them  into  sacks,' which 
they  filled  with  s^nd,  and  piled  up  before  every  gate,  in  the  form  of 
a  battery,  digging  round  each  of  them,  a  deep  trench.  They  broke 
holes  in  the  mud-walis,  and  intermediate  buildings  for  musquetry, 
and  soniietimes,  where  the  position  was  commanding,  cannon 
were  stationed ;  the  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  city  were  pulled 
down,  or  burned :  gardens,  and  olive  grounds  that  in  better  times 
hadbeeiithe  recreation  and  support  of  their  owners,  were  chearful- 
Jy  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  theiriselves,  wherever  they  impeded 
the  defence  of  the  city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  animated  by  women  of  every  description, 
who  formed  themselves  into  parties  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
and  for  carrying  water,  and  provisions  to  the  batteries  at  the  gates, 
while  their  children  were  employed  in  conveying  cartrid^^es  whicii 
had  been  made  by  the  raonkti/  ,' 

*  About  the  last  day  of  June,  a  powder  magazine,  a  very  strong 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of^aragoza,  blew  up,  and  in  a  nK)- 
ment  nearly  ar  whole  street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rains ;  the 
if)habitanlsofvZHragczahad  scarcely  recovered  from  their  consler^ 
nation  at  this  fataU  and  irreparable  loss,  and  from  the  labour  of  ex* 
tricating  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  when 
the  French,  who  had  received  mortars,  howitzers,  and  cannon  (t2^ 
pounders,  of  sufficient  calibre  for  the  mud- walls  of  Zaragoza)  opened 
a  destructive  fire  upon  the  city.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  about 
12  hundred  shells  and  grenades  fell  in  Zaragoza,  which  had  not  onr 
building  within  it  that  was  bomb*proof,  nur  hud  the  inhabitants 
then  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  beAhis  of  timber  together  end- 
ways against  the  houses,  behind  which  passengers  might  find  shelter, 
whenever  a  shell  should  chance  to  fall  near  them. 

'  The  attack  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  directed  principally  agfiinst  ' 
the  gHteddled  Poriil/oy  and  the  castle  near  it  without  the  walU,' 
•n4  which  is  nothing  morethaua  large«  square  building  made  use 
•f  as  a  prison;^  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.     The  sand-bag  bat^ 
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tety  before  ihe  gatei  of  the  Portillo,  was  gallantly  defended  by  the 
Aragouese.  It  was  several  times  destroyej,  and  ^soften  recon-^ 
structed  ahder  the  fire  of  the  ertemy.*  The  caroage  in  this  battery 
throughout  the  day  was  truly  terrible.  It  was  he^e,  that  an  act  of 
heroism  was  p(9f  formed  by  a  female,  to  which  hktory  scarcely  af- 
fords a  parallel  ;  Augustina  Zaragoza,  about  22  years  pf  age,  a  hand* 
some  woman,  of  the  lovver  class  of  the  people,  whilst  perforoaing. 
ber  duty  of  carrying  refreshments  to  the  gates,  arrived  at  the  bat« 
tery  of  thePortillo,  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  French  fire  had. 
^bs<ilutely  BestroyeJ  every  person  that  was  sta^tioned  in  it.  The 
citizens,  and  soldiers,  for  the  moment,  hesitated  to  remain  >ttbe 
guns;  Augustina  rushed  forwarxi  over  thfe  wounded  and  slain, 
snatched  a  match  from'  the  hand  of  a  dead  artillery  man,  aaid  fired 
i^ffa  26<i-prunder,,  then  jumping  upon  the  gun,  ms^de  a  solemn  vqw^ 
never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege,  -and  having  stimulated  her 
fellow-citizens  by  thi-s  daring  intrepidity  to^^f^esh  exertions,  they  in- 
stantly rushed  into  the  battery,  and  again  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  When  the  writer  of  these  pages  saw  this  heroine 
at  Zaragoza,  she  had  a  small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  uppn  the 
sleeve  of  her  gown,  with  **  Zaragoza.''  inscribed  upon  it^and-wa* 
receiving' a  pension  from  the  governiivent  and  the  daily  pay  oiaii 
artillery  man.'  '  ' 

^  Above  the  city,  the  Ebro  was  fordable,  below  it,  th# 
frenchyin  spite  of,  the  etforts  of  the  Aragonese^  ha(i  constructed  a 
bridge  on  the  24th  July.  Havrng  by  these,  means  transported 
their  cavalry  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river^  they  destroyed  the 
mills  which  supplied  the  town  with  flour,  levitd  contributions  in 
the  <lifferent  villages,  and  thus  cut  off  the  only  communicatiori  by 
which  the  besieg(-d  couid  receive  any  supplies  either  of  provision* 
cur  ammunition.  Every  difficulty,  however,  which  they  hourly,  nay 
momentarily  exptrienced,  served  only  to  heighten  the  resentrae^rt 
q(  the  people,  and  to  call  forth  the  .resources  of  their  active,  and 
intelligent  general.  In  this  critical  situation  he  caused  corn-mil  1 9 
Worked  by  horses,  to  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
ordered  the  nrronks  to  be  employed,  uncjer  skilful  directors,  in  manu«, 
facturiiig  gunpowder.  All  the  sulphur  which  the  place  afforded 
was  put  into  immediate  requisition,  the  earth  of  the  streets  was  care* 
fully  wubhed  in  order  to  furnisti  saltpetre  ;  and  charcoal  was  made 
of  the  stalks  ot  hemp,' which  in  that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  avcry  un- 
usual sizi*;  and  on  this  simple  foundation  there  has  been  formed  since 
the  ^lege  a  regular  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  which  yields  thirteen 
ai:robas  ot  Cribiile  pcrday^or  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  poundf^ 
'  of  twelve  ounces.  .        .      ,      - 

'  At  tbe  cl«se't>f  the  month  of  July,  the  Aragonese  found  their 
city  cgmplehly  invested  by  the  enemy.  TheKr  huge  population 
WHS  nt>\\  but  scantily  supplhrd  with  food,  and  had  liule  or  no, hope 
ol  succour  B)  the  unrtB^iited  exertions  of  iprty-six  days,  theif, 
spirits  were  exhausted,  and  their  bodily  strength  necessarily  i'ljapair^ 
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^«  Witfaout  ft  single  place  of  securfty  for  their  sick  and  th^ir  chiU 
dreQfthey  were  iu  hourly  expeciatiou  ot  another  general  attack^and 
asecond  more,  f  91^  mid  able  bombardment;  whilt*  their  streets  werci 
filled  with  wouoded,  in  consequence  of  daily  skirmisher  with  th^ 
enemy,  enlere4  into  in  order  to- 9peD  a  communication  with  the 
country,  .  At  this  moment  one  de»p^rate  effort  was  made,  though  in 
Yain,  to  xecovev  the  iipportant  portion  of  the  Torrt^ro^  ^fter  whicby 
the  Ai^agonese^  qoi>vinced  of  the  impossibility  ot-  making  •  sortie 
with  effect^  refsolyed  ^0  conquer  or  perish  within  the  wails  of  their 
city.'   .  .  • 

On  the  4th  of  August  tlie  splendid  convent  of  tlie  Santa 
Engracia  was  set  on  fire  by  the  balieries  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  made  a  breach  by  which  they  rushed  into  the  city  and 
penetrated  to  a  street  called  tlie  Cal/e  de  CozOj  ifr  the  centra 
of  the  town.  .  The  French    were  fchus  in  possession  of  one-  " 
halfof  Zaragoza.     The  French  general  demanded  the  capi- 
tulation in  the  following  note  :  ' 
<     *Quartcl  General — Santa  EHgracid* 
La  Capitulation/ 
The  answer  immediately  returned  was  :     - 
*Quartel  General — Zaragoza,^ 
Gutrra  al  Cuckilto.* 

Pa^afoX/ 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  annals  even  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  furnish  a  trait  of  patriotic  heroism  superior  to  ihis« 

^  One  side  of  th6  street  C020,  the  breadth  ot  which  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Rail  Mall,  was  now  occupied  by  the  Frenchvip  th^ 
centre  of  which  General  Verdier  was  seen  giving  his  orders  Trom  the 
Franciscan  convent.     The  Aragonese  maintained  their  positions  cm  ~ 

f  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the 
streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  similar  batteries  of  the  Freiic^.  The 
intervening  space  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead  either  thrown  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  whi^h  they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in 
the  conflicts  belo^. 

'  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  more  embarrassed  Don 
Pal^ox  than  this  enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead,  and  the  ap* 
prehension  of  the  contagious  disorders  which  must  infallibly  result 
from  it.  'J'o  an  Aragonese  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  appear 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  expedient  resorted  to  whs  to 
push  forward  French  prisoners  with  a  rope  attached  to  them  amidst 
the  dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  and 

'  bring  them  iulor  inMial.  The  office  in  which  they  were  employed, 
and  the  pity  of  their  own  soldiers,  secured  them  in  general  from  any 


•  *  fVar'  even  «  to  the  kn^fc,*  which,  like  the  short  sword  of  the  ancient  Spam- 
%t4st  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  close  combat* 
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annoyftocey  tmi  by  this  expedient  the  evils  srislng  from  the  borriU« 
conniption  of  the  dead  was  in  some  degree  dfministred.  The  prin* 
eipal  season  for  attack  in  thin  singular  species  of  warforewasthe 
sight;  the  French, and  the  Aragonese,  under  the  cover  of  darkneu- 
frequently  dashed  across  the  street,  and  attacked  each  other^s  bat-^ 
teries  with  the  most  nndauhted  courage;  the  struggle  b^an  at  the* 
batteries,  was  often  carried  into  the  houses  beyomJ^  and  the  author 
^  of  this'  narrative  has  often  seen  in  every  story  of  an  house  hi  the 
CaHe  de  Cozo  unequivocal  marks  of  the  madness  and  desperf^tion 
with  which  such  sort  of  contests  must  have  been  carried  on.  The 
batteries  oftfae  contending  parties  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
in  one  instance  a  Spaniard  crept  from  his  own  side,  and  insinuating 
bimself  under  the  intermediate  bodies  of  the  dead,  attached^ a  ropa 
to  one  uf  the  French  cannon ;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  Aragonese  were  deprived  of  their  priie,  at  th0 
very  moment  when  they  thought  themselves  secure  of  it*- 
*  •  Oi>  tht^  5th  of  August,  when  the  French  were  expected  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  city*  the  Aragonese 
found  their  ammunition  begin  to  fail ;  but  even'  this  circumstance 
created  no  dismay,  nor  did  it  suggest  to  any  one  the  idea  of  capitu- 
lation.- The'on^y  cry  that  assailed  the  ears  of  the  gallant  general, 
as  he  rode  amongst  the  people  was,  that  if  ammunition  Csiled,  they 
were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  thpjr  knives  alone.  At  this 
awful  crisis,  just  before  the  day  closed,  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and 
ammunition,,  and  a  reinforcement  pf  thfee  thousand  men,  compo- 
sed of  Spunibh  guards,  $wibs,  and  volunteers  of  Aragon,  unexpec^-r 
edly  made  their,  entry  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of  the 
brother  of  the  captain-general,  Don  Francisco  Palafox.  ^ 

,  *  A  council  of  war  that  was  held  on  the  8th,  Came  to  the  follow 
ing  ever-memorable  resolves, — **  that  those  quarters  of  the  city  ifi 
which  the  Aragonese  yet  maintained  themselves,  should  continue  to 
be,  defended  with  the  same  firmness  which  had  hitherto  been  so  con-> 
spicuous;  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail,  the  people  were  imme- 
diately to  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the  Gbro  ipto  the  suburbs,  and 
having  destroyed  the  bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till  they  peilsh^ 
ed/*  This  resolution  of  the  general,  and  his  officers  was  received 
by  the  people  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

*  For  eleven  successive  days  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  was 
continued  from  street  to  street  from  bouse  to  house,  and  from  rooin 
to  jToomf^the  enraged  populace  always ;gaiBing  by  degrees  upon  the 
disciplined  troops  of  the  French,)  until  the  space  occupied  by  thi» 
enemy  M^as  gradually  reduced  to  aliout  oqe-eighth  par^  of  the 
city. 

*  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  was^seconded  in  the  most  admi-r 
ruble  nif^nner  by  ilie  women  ot  ZarHg(<«a;  ihe  Countess  Burrita,  a 
lady  of  great  rank  in  that  country,  formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the 
reliefof  the  wounded,  knd  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provisions, 
and  wine  to  rhe soldiers;  many  per^^ns  ofthe  most  unqaestionnble 
veracity  in  Zaragoza,  declare  that  they  have  fr^»cjueutly  sefjp  this 
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yeung,  delicate  and  beaotiful  woniait  coolly  atteitdtng  to  the  dtitm 
i^ehad  prescribed  to  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  hiost  tremendott* 
fire  of  »hoi  and  shells:  nor  were  they, even  able  to  perceive  frooi 
the  first  moment  that  she  entered  into  these  novel  scenes,  that  the 
jdea  of  personnl  di^nger  could  produce  upon  her  the  slightest  effict^ 
or  bend  her  from  her  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose.  The  loss 
pf  women  and  boys  during  the  siege  was  very  great,  and  fully  pro.  - 
portionate  to  that  of  men  ;  in  fact,  they  were  alwuys  the  most  for- 
ward ;  and  the  diiiicuky  was  to  teach  them  a  prudent,  and  prober 
sense  of  their  danger. 

*  During  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  the' French  fire  was 
particularly  destructive,  and  when  their  batteries  ceased,  flamcii 
were  observed  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  in  their 
possession;  and  on  tt>e  morning  of  the  I6th,  to  the  great  surprtase 
of  the  Aragoncse,  their  colutnns  were  seen  at  a  distance  retreating 
over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pamplona.  Their  departure  had  pro- 
bably been  hastened  by  inteliigeuce  that  the  Junta\of  Valencia  had 
dispatched  six  thousand  men  to  join  tHe  leVies  in  Aragon,  destined  lo 
relieve  the  capital.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  ever-memorable  siege,  as  d«-  . 
scribed  in  the  clear  and .  circumstantial  narrative  of  Dr. 
Vaoghau.  IF  we  can  find  any  military  events  in  antient  or  ia 
luo^trn  history  which  can  be.  compared  with  this  in  the  pa- 
tience>  fortitude,  and  public  spirit  with  which  it  was  aasoci- 
atedi  we  certainly  cannot  recollect  any  in  which  these  great 
virtues  were  displayed  in  a  manner  more  transcendantly 
worthy  of  unlyersal  admiration.  The  inhabitants  of  Zara. 
goza  had  to  contend  against  an  armed  force  not  only  supe- 
rior in  numbers  but  in  military  skill.  They  were  destitute 
of  almost  every  resource  but  that  which  valour  and  public  . 
spirit  could  supply  ;  wlrile  their  enemies  were  anaply  fur- 
nished with  every  requisite  of  sustenance  or  aggression.  The 
inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  hafd  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
Vnemy,  but  i^gainst  the  agency  of  the  strongest  feelings  and 
sympathiespflh^  human  heart;  which,  if  they  had  been  ^ 
'suffered  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  the  will,  would  have 
at  once  diminished  their  courage  and  their  strength.  They 
beheld  their  private  property  destroyed,  their  houses  burned 
^  down,  the  fruity  of  the  industry  of  years  dissipated  in  a  mo- 
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so  great  as  lo  absorb  every  other  feeling,,or  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  generous  imp*ilses  of  liberty  and  ofpairio-. 
tism.     Even  the  women  and  children  partook  largely  of  the 
^et^'rmiped  sentiment  of  resistance  to  the  imperio^s  foe,  of 
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Ibefirm  resolve  to  rescue  tbecity  from  the  French  or  to  perisb 
in  tb*  r«ins.  i  If  this  )ove  of  liberty  and  ofni«lep«^Qfelence^ 
conv^rt^dhiiTto  a  sWong  atid  overbearing  passion,  were  thuA 
"eapabledfrendering  one  city  invincible  to  tfiemosl  potent  and 
•feilfdl  enemy— what  could,  not  the  same  priociple  of  coun- 
*teraclion  to  the  designs  of  the  French  have  effected,  if  It 
had  been  generally  diffused  ?  Why  did  not  the  Junta  send 
/  proper  persons,  or  take  proper  measures  to  kindle  the  same, 
spirit  id  the  other  towns  ?  The  love  of  liberty,  and  theab^ 
^  horrtnce  of  servitude,  which  inflamed  the  hearts  and  inyi- 
goiat^d  the  bauds  of  men,  women,  and  children  iu  Zaragoza, 
inii^ht  have  been  imparted  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Sp^un^ 
Those  feelings  themsefves  are  of  the  most  communica^veand 
cifcitabie  kind.  There  is  something  in  every  heart,  not  tD-r 
4ally  rotten  and  depraved,  from  which  they  may  be  eli^ited> 
en-  into  which  they  may  b^?  inspired.  And,  when  once^reitt 
dered  general,  they  make  an  inconceivable  aecessioo  U^  the 
physical  strength  and  tlie  ordirtary  resources  of  man.  But 
the  Junta,  as  we  have  remarked  in  auother  place,  se;eB)ed 
afraid  of  kindling  the  euthusia>iic  flame  of  freedom  ;  and 
tbp.ugh  it  shone  with  unparalleled  effulgence  within  the  walU 
ojf  Zaragoza,  y^et  only  a  fciw  scattered  scinliLlationsof  it  were 
seen  in  Jthe  capital  or  in  the  other  towns. 

The  inhabitants 'of  ZHrago;sa,  who  have  been  but' feebly 
seconded  by  their  country  men  iu  other  parts' of  Spain,  will^ 
peri^Hips.,  at  last,  and  may  ere  this,  be  reduced  by  the  over- 
whelming myriads  of  the  enemy  ;  but  they  have  done  enough 
to  rendej  their  names  immortal  in  history;  and  the  capture 
of  their  city,  whenever  that  event  may  take  place,  will  bring 
tears  of  admiration  and  regrei  into  the  eyes  ofevery  man 
ill  the  civilized  world  who  hears  the  sad  recital  ;  and  who 
can  sympathize  with  all  the  nobler  virtues  which  glow  in 
the  bosom  of  man,  \vhen  his  stern  resolve  is  rather  to  die  free 
than  to  live  eoslayed. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  our  best  th?inks  for  his  simple  and  lu- 
minous narratiye.  We  perused  it  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
Ithas  all  th^  interest  of  a  roriiance  arising  out  of  ih^  unvar- 
nished uuth  of  real  history.  Surely,  the  greater  part  of  thfe 
mooty^  which,  has i)een  raised  in  this  country  for  the  relief 
of  the  Spanish  patriots,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitar^ts  of 
Ziuragoza,  as  a  testimony  of-the  homage  which  Britons  feel 
for  the  unparalleledvirtue  and  hero  sn  which  they"  displayed* 


CRITICAL  MONTHLY  C^TALOOT^. 
RELIGION. 

Awn.  l2,i^ne<^rhiianJV"ifme.  A  Dhewne uiirtmedio  ikt  CongtejtM'^ 
fwn  a99etn^ihig  in  JlfilUHill  Chapel  Lteds^  mi  Sunday^  October  9#; 
1 8t>8  ,•  Off  accepting  the  FeHwvi  Office  4n  th£i  Flaf0.  PubHthed  bjf  pur^ 
iicular  Reqtfest.    Bjf7%dma$J§rvi».  if.  C^f.  Jo&oson.  1809. 

IN  ibis  semible  discoufse,  Mn  Jcrvis  encourages  kis  auditors  tql  . 
h«  contented  *vtili  the  simple  name  of  CsRistiAV  ;  and  luK  to  «e«k 
tA*  Ire  li^ignat^dDor  todc^ignfl^ie  others  by  those  sectarian  appella- 
tHki%  which  iiidieate  the  divisiohii  of  those  who  o«^ht  to  constitute 
«He  body  under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  which  serve  -not 
«lly  to  prevent  the  benevolent  concord  of  Believers  but  to  aug- 
mefst  the  ^toi?k  oi  personal  animosity. — In  the  present  religious  tem- 
pemtifketxt  df  Christendom,  it  is  hardly  s«fiicienl  for  a  m*n  to  confes* 
tbatbeis  aCHKisttAK,  without,  at  the  same  time,  wearing  the 
bad|^,  or  mouthing  the  creed  of  some  particular  sect  or  party  in  the 
Christfafi  CO  ram  unity. — If  a  man  be  questioned  as  to  his  faith,  an4 
ke  Answers  that  be  1)e1ieves  In  Christ ;  this  wifl  hardly  satisfy  thain- 
it|Hii%r,  unices' he  beat  the  same  time  infonHcd  whether  be  bo  a 
Fapit^t,  aLutheran,  a Calvinist,  or  Armenian;  an  Athanasian,  an 
Arianor  Socinian. — In  sht5rt,  the  jnajority  of 'Christians  bav*  • 
troi^bl^some  sort  of  gossiping  propensity  ta  talk  ovtr  their- neigh- 
botl^s  creed,  and  to  call  naru4S^  when  it  differs  from  their  own.' — 
But  to  be  a  true  Christian,  a  man  should  aspire  to  no  other  n^me  ; 
•-*fe  should  not  !isp  the  shibboleth  of  )a  sect;  for  there  ic  nothing 
aectaj^ian  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Christ  ordered  us  to  loveoiie 
•Dvdier  without  any  reservation  of  individuals,  o\  any  excki^ion  o« 
«rtounl  of  speculative  drfferencej».-^If  Christ  were  now  upon  earth, 
all  8«tls  would  claim  him  as  their  owu^;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubt-  ^ 
«d  irhotberany  one  would  receive  his  exclusive  approbaCion.— **  U 
,«w«ra  to  bo  wished,**  says  the  good  and  enlightf  »ed  Mr.  Jervis,*^  that 
by  ttnanifnoiis  consent,  ne  could  at  once  forget  the  names  pf  Cat^ 
friAiitaiMlArinimai],  of  Athanasian  and  Umtarfai^.  But  if  these 
terms  cannot  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  become  obsolere; 
if,  on  account  of  the  impocteHoo  of  l«»gttftge)  iikey  mtMt  b^  relAi A- 
ed  in  order  to  faciiitaifs.  4he  «iiactts^ns9  or  to  iMiff^ld  the  aubtilties 
of  Ipoletnical  liivijaity^M  u%  at  leaat,  consider  thorn  as  of  no  va« 
lue,  of  no  authotity.  As  long  as  we  use  them,  let  us  take  care  that 
we  do  no^  abuae  them  'to  tike  purposes  of  strtfo  and  vonteRtion^  of 
prejtidice,  vain  glory,/  or  spiritual  pride,  the  most  odioub,  in- 
consistent  and  intolerable  species  of  oride.  ^'  Endeavouring  to  kef  p 
the  unity  of  the  spirif  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  let  M  nominal  distinc- 
liona  be  abolished,  save  one — for  ^*  one  is  our  master,  even  Christ** 
Chit-  Bntr,  Vol.  16,  February,  180».  -     P 


ftU>  Crkieal  Mfmtht^  Catalogue. 

L«t  11^,  therefore,  lay  asrde  all  other  names  by  which  bis  followcrj^, 
at  different  periods  have  been  soiicitous  to  distinguish  themselves  ; 
and.tef  us  l^  content  exclusively  to  bear  his  venerable  naoie.* 

Art.  is Two  Sermons^  preachedof^  th*  first  Day  of  January,  1809,  at 

Hanover  Street,  Chapel  s  and  on  the  eighth  of  the  same  Month  at  fVotl 
ship  Street  ChapeU  London^  By  Joseph  JVi^htingaUt  \Auihotqfa  Pdr* 
iraiture  of  Methodism,  ^c,  IS9C.  Published  by  Request,  LoDgman^l809. 

OF  these  two  sermons,  the  subject  of  the  first  ia  ei^titled  '*  the  ef- 
(ccls  of  time  on  tbe  condition  of  man,"  and  the  second,  "  grateful 
fecollecronsot'  divine  mercy  and  goodness."     Mr.  Nightingale,  in 
his  preface,  says  that,  *^  these  sermons  were  written  uithimi  the  most 
distant  view  ta publication,  and  are  now  printed  in  compliance  vu^th 
9  request  lit  knew  not  how  to  deny,*^ — On  a  work'  thus  pir£umstance4 
We  should  think  ourselves  un<;:baritable,  if  we  were  to. exert  th^  mo^| 
Vigid  scrutiny  of  criticism. — Had   Mr.  Nightingale  p^^pj^fed  l^| 
serniions  for  the  press  with  more  anxious  care  than,  he.  prj/t>fef|^e&  is^ 
have  bebtow(  d  on  the  composition,  it  could   not  have  beetV;expe<;](je4 
thai  he  would  havfe  been  able  to   throw  any  new   iig!|t  on  stij)ject»# 
which  have  been  so  oftt- n  discussed  or  to  give  fresh  CQgenoy  \o,  .irulbt 
which  have  been  previbusly  enforced  by.  the   reasoin,  the  Jearnipg, 
and  the  eloquViice  of  such  numerous  divines.     These  two  sermons  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  are  fowever,  very^,  respeclable  productions*;.  an<J 
l)iy  no  mean*  detract  from  the  .mbderatiun  and  go^Kl  sense    wiitcl^ 
are  so  conspicuous  in  his  ^*  Portraiture  of  Methodism/'  ^hiclfc:^?^ 
i^oticed  at  length  in  the  C.  R.  for  August  1807.  •  .*  '  •    i 

ARt.  14, ^Familiar  Discourses  upon  the  ^^poslles  Creedjhe  Lord^ 9  Prayer^ 
'-  and  the  Litanjf.   '  By  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church,  hondon,  8v«^  6a.  1809* 
Bickerslaff. 

OF^this  work  the  author  tells  us  that  "  the  contents  have  been 
addressed  to  a  congregation  consisting  chiefly  of  t-he  lower  el/^ss,''  and 
designi'd  only  fo.r  their  use.  The  writer  adds  that  his  wish  ts 
to  **  piomote  Christian  knowledge,  to  inform  ike  ignorant ^SinA. to  dis^ 
charge  a  dutyJ  — Thcs^e  sermons  amount  to  fourteen,  and  tbeaU' 
ihor  has  addeij  a  lecture  on  the  form  of  supplicatioifi  .^ubjjiined  to 
.the  litany,— The  doctrinal  matter  which  is  found  in  this  vol iiroe, 
does  .not  appear  to  us  to  contain  one  spice  of  what  is  termed,  heresy. 
It  will  of  course  be  very  acceptable  to  those  whaare  reputed  or tho* 
dox. .       "        •     /  ....  3    ■        ^     .  •■''' 

Art.  IB*^^J  SermonpraaeheSon- the  ^G^^f  February ,  1^09 ^^  being  the 
Duy  appointed  for  a  general  FasU,  aUkaPvnik  Ckureh  of  Loughton,  in 
Essex,     By  the  Rev.  RoberJU^^nes^  I^i  Br  Curate,  1$,  ^EoCopHes 

*  for  iOs,   Itpngman.  1809.    .  ■!    . 

THE  principal  object  of  Mr.  Baynes  inthls  sermon  is  by  a  forci- 

*ble  and  lively  representation  of  the   desolation  find    misery   which 

^ would  bethecOnsequence'Of  a  foreign  invasion, to  impress  the  people 

with  right  nptions  oftuC  interest  whhrKi  they  have   in  resisting,  ti^ 


Critit^l  M$nthl».  ^/K^{W9^ 


mi 


enemy,an(l  in  bea.rUigwithpitUAQC^^aAii  wijth.|b^tjtudtth^ 

which  the  public  e^ig?ncies  lufty  requir?,,      .  .  *      ,  .  ,«,       .  i  f^    . 


sArt.  16.- 


POETRY. 

'The  Flowers  at  Court.     B^  Mrs.  Reeve. 

:     1809.  •'    ' 


2#.6ir.    Baldwki. 


AFTER  having  witnesscfi  the  0ai/  domg^s,  that  have  lately  oc- 
curred among  tbebirdis,  beasts  ami  ^shesj  in  the  *  ^Peacock'df  nom^, 
the*  Eagle's Masqucy'  't^  Lion's  AJasqtferade'  and  *  the  'Pishes ya^i 
Qahf,*  we  were  not  anprepared  to  bear  tfiat  some  of  tho^  parts  of 
creation,  which  do.  not^ossess  the  locomotive  faculty  had  beentn^<I||? 
the8^^jec!t  of  some  grand  festiival.'  The  progeny  of  Flora  Jroni  ihi 
richness  and  varied  beauty  nf their  attire  are  certainly  well  entiUed 
to  make  t^eir  appearance  at  court.  Perhaps  sotne  ^f  our  femali^ 
will  be  anxious  to  know  what  dresses  the  ladies  had  on^  and  what  C9- 
lour  seemed  to  be  most  in  yogue^ '  For  this  gratifying  piece  of  i^r 
'  formation  we  roust  refer  them  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Heeve  : 

*M'^^\7.'-'Mi8ceUaneou8  Poetry^  Thomas  Green^  Junior,,  e£,LiverpooU 
'■  '  2*.  64     Longman.     1809. 

•  ,  -•  :  .  '  •' .  *  *  .  ';♦*"]' 
"  THESE'are  said  to  b^  JuvaiiU  essays.  The  subj^c;t5  are  vctjr 
nispellaneoiis ;  but  we  do  not  discover  either  in  the  image^y^^  t|i« 
sefttiment  or  the  diction,  *aby  traces  of  genius  which  sliouLd-  iAduce 
-iiato  encourage  the  author  to  persisfin  his  poetical  career,  /^heJ(bl« 
luwing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  talenfg  of  Mr.  (Jreeii;.  y .     , 

Oa  the  deat^  qf  Mrs,  Ward,  of  Leeds -^t  feet  ^  Liver  poioL  *    .. ' 

*  By  l;ie'av.'nly  Sympath/s  soft  paw'r  imprest, . 
'   The  muse  essay s>  with  fauU'rfhg  voice,  to' si i>g$ 
.    -Come,  Consolation,  aid  the  troubled  breast, 

The  spirits  cheer,  by  grief  intense  opprest^  .-...* 

Thy  balm  apply,  reviving  cordials  bring.;  .  >  :    . 

,    T^iough  Death,  stern  tyrant,  has  an  inroad  m^dc*  o 

And  burst  the  tend'rest  ties  with  rigorous  hand;^ 
i  Let  Resignation  ev'ry  soul  pervade, 

'<  Thy  will  be  done,"  dread  Lord  of  sea  and  land*         , 


*  Yet  far  from  you  begone  the  horrid  thought, 
Insensibility's  dark  shades  to  seek ; 
.,  Mk  t  |io  ;  for-  Namreileek  each  kvttrt  n  'franglrt 
^VV^th  keeo  dinre86.whtle> tears  bed«w  the  che«k;   • 
But  let  not  grief  ex'trcnte  yout  souls  overcome ; 

Reflect to  you  this  con^latibo's  giv'n. 

Consigned  the  mortftlta  the  silent  timbr 

Th'ammortal  finds :etern«l  rest  in  heaV'n.- 
There  join'd.with  ckerttbimsy  **  a  coundes^  throng,'' 
Ib  bliss  they  sing,. j^^a^TATiOK  is^heir  songl 
P  tt 


til  CriU^ai  M(mthfif'€atahgiie. 

.  u     i  Futt  well  I  kttow  your  hearts  «^re  rctat  with  p9\n;        ^^ 
Your  ey«s  with  atreaqling  .torrents  are  ^urcbdrg^d  ;' 
In  vain  ^eslrive — ^Resistance  is  id  vaii>— 
.      ,  And  oft  resistance  bai  oiir  woes  enlarg'd. .'    ^ 

-  To  hira  the  Great  I  AM,  let  all  submit,  .      v.         . 

-o.  ^  I       With  fiM  awe  folftl  bis  just  command,  *      "  , 

And  bumbled  into  dust  beneath  his  feet. 
Bless  th^  Omnipotent  Jehqv^h's  band. 

*  While  here  below  Ufie^i  tbomy  path  yoo  tfead, 

On  ypu  may  ev'ry  blessing  eler  attend  ; 
And  each,  wken  life  shall  ctese,  ky  down  his  head 

Secare  in  him,  the  vilest  einiief's  friend. 
Freed  from  t  V  i  ncumbtance  ol  this  boose  of  clay,  1  ^ 
Tit>  scenes  of  joy  extatic  soar  away,  }         * 

I  And  live  (or  ever  in  eteriial  day/  J  * 

NOVELS.,  ^   . 

Ahy«   l9.-»-'The4tdarettndJl^lamchei  ortke  FiOim  j^  Lew.   .Fr^n^^Hif 
'  IbisMiof  MtidameCoUir^.   "if^ob^   9*/    S.  Tipper.  1809. 

THE  title  of  this  novel  sj^eaks  for  itself,,  and  ^epares  the  render 

•ftti' a' liile  of  sorrow  and  distress.  >Ve  have  not  read .  It  in  French^ 

-"IMit,/ from  tbe  former  publications  of  this  ingenious  lady  we  hav« 

evefy.  reason  io  believe  that  she  has  not  lost  any  portiQii  of  he^  wall- 

earned  fame  ih  this  style  of  Writfng. 

Blanche  de  Si  Aubih,  who  is  just  emancipated  fr<9m  a   convent^ 
is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Mar()uis  de  St.  Abbin,  ttn  baogbty  aind 
obdurate  nobleman,  who  resolves  to  sacriiice  every . tiding  for  bis  on- 
ly son  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,    "f  beodpr^  is  tb«  son 
S>i  a  genttenldn    lately  '  <lead»  wbo  w^s  a  respectable  agrioultarist, 
snd  a  cousin  of  Blanche's  intimate  friend  and  fellow*peBsiigriier  in  the 
/  same  convent,    J31ancb«  and  llieodore  so^n,  be<;ame  t$(M  violently 
and  iBYtbfully  clamoured  of  each  other.     The  mother  pf  l^lancbe 
senaibie  of  the  merits  of  the  youth,  ^nd  of  tha  lave  of  bar  dai^gbt^r, 
advises  him  to  go  into  the  army,  and  deserve  tbf^  obj^C^  of Jfis  passion 
by  acquiring  honour  and  diatihction  in  his  prQjf^^^u*     Theodore 
c^btafiA  a  vacancy  in  the  r4^iment  of  which  Blanche's  brother  is  co- 
lonel ,  and  r^oelvies  ff om.  fasm  «tter^«  kind  and  friendly  att^tion*  Tbe-> 
odore,  when  riding  ou^-  witb  lat  xtoionel  stvetflii*  life;  tbis  crrcum* 
:    itanoe  aaile^.  tiiA  bandioifaimidsbip  stHl'mare  closely,  and  Tbeodore 
M  as  ba|ij;>y.«a  an>  enibtisiatltc  lover  can-  "Areil  bcr  during  bis' absence 
from  the  woman  wbom^  bc>  loivet/    In  tb«  ftiean  time  tHe  motbief  of 
Bla0che  dies ;  ami  the  MaM|uitinaiits'di>.bi^  dattghter  marrying  the 
CU>unt  de  St^  Pieitey  a  powesful.  Miariaan  bamn,  %hois  pourtrayed" 
as  er^ry  thing  tjiplia ugly  in  paraon%and  umiiAiablain  ikknd;  Blanche 
.    refuses  ;>  b«r  brothar  ia  iaformBd^il  Her-'irttacfknient  t^Tim^^rt ;  and 
.     emgadat  tl|e  obslacl^  wiMob  icpiasinMi  ta  hiif  titftbittoa,  ho  iiv 


CHtimil  MdntHtfy  Cttkhim,  tIS. 

=*  *  '  *  .         ■ 

nrittHicodort;  i-€|aiMlm  of  tlfeir  ftiriiKr  Wei«teM]f>aiidof  aJlwi* 
teriar  obftggUons.  The  colrninl,  notl*tiifi*d  witfa  b»  first  i»* 
stilts,^  «pbraid«  lind  tfffrants  biin  on  the  par«<<«  bisfbft  tht  offieeri 
and  nitn.    Theodwe  deimands  sattJifaciion  ;  they  fig^tj^  Theodore 

•  it  sev^i-ely  woandttd  j  and  soon  after  »di«inilsed  the  re|iment  lor 
sending  a  challenge  to  hi»  superior  ofllScer,  The  Manp4i%  fiadtog 
his  threUtt  and  entreaties  of  no  avail  to  induce  Blfnchb  to  mif rv 
the  Count  de  St  Pierre,  bida  her  prepare  either  toattetid  him  to  tl  0 
altar  as  a  bride«  or  to  return  to  the  cloister  from  which  afae  is  ntv^t 
to  emerge*  She  cho^wea  th$  latter  with  cheerfulness,  aiid  takes  the 
vows !— For  a  few  days, she  fancied  that  she  coiild  forget  the  «(ro1rld, 
forget  her  love,  and  her  Theodore  i  but  a  settled  despair  soon  takes 
posSe^k)*  oL  ihe  unfortunate  girl ;  and  she  dies  ill  the  convent  of  a 
k^r  brought  on  by  the  agony  of  her  mind.  The  concludii^  passiiga 
of  the  translation  says, 

*  Love  had  taken  such  violettt  and  anbounded  possession  of  tha 
roind  of  Theodore  ;  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  cares  and  coqsola* 
iiona  of  fiiendship*  Incessantly  haunted  by  the  image  of  his  ;»dore4 
mistress^  and  a  prey  to  the  most  heurt-sending  grief,  his  health  gra*- 
dually  ideclinedy  and  he  only  survived  Blanclie  a  few  months,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscription  placed  ever  the  simple  monument  erected 

,  to.  bis  memory  by  his.  friend.'  This  story  is  written  ia  lettef>/rora 
Blanche  to.  her  friend  Julia;  and  Theodore  to  Julia's  husb^ixJ,.  Moo* 
sJeur  de  Valcourt.  ,< 

MEDICINE. 

Mt.  l?.'4>Ai^rt>4l^9f  an  an  irupiive  Drfeose.  whkk  hat  htUhf  dtemrre4 
«a  w  Tiwh  ofSherbamft  Denelf  0cr  FMCcinatian,  In  a  L^Her  f# 
m  Friend,  gy  Richard  Pne,  M»D.  if  Sherbornr,  Ktmbe^cflhe  B^ai 
Medicid  mtd  other  Si»cietie$,  Edinburgh.  Longman* 

PR,^P«w  says,  that   seven  or  eight  cases  of  an  eruptive  disease. 

.rfiem6/Mf  .Bmall  pox,  have  lately  occurred  inSherborae,  but  that 
'i»tba  «(Pff<  of  these  cases^  the  indisposition  was  ao4light4batth'e 
^btld  /IMS,  not  confined  to  bed ,1101*  even  to  the  hoo^e  for  a  single  day. 

Instances  are  iiot  rare  in  which  iildrviduals,  who  have  been  inocu* 

lated'witb  the  smalt  pox,  have  afterwards  been  indispoeed  in  asi- 

.lailar  manner^  by  cohabitation  with  persons  labouring  under  vario- 

^  lous'iu(ection.    Though  prtviom  vaccination  may  not,  in  all  caaes, 

f jrefider  ihe  system  insensible  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  .variolous 

;  Jsaltert  yet  it  always  renders  the  disease  more  mild,  ao  mild  indeed 

•SelMsrdly  to  deserve  the  name.  When  the  few  and  tfivia^  evils, 
.  whichrifi  the.  great  average  of   instances  are  subsequent  4o  the  vac- 

.€i9e>aseieompared  vUh  tho^  which  are  incident  to  thevarioious 

iaoiQfilatioii,  a  balance  wiil  appear  in  fi|vour  of  the  vaccine  prac-r 

.MQ^  aihich  ayary  rational  lover  of  his   family  and  hi^  species  will 

.  .  ihink  m|iB^ent  i6  give  it  a  decided  proiierence.   Even,acc(^rding  to 

^t)ie  i^a^yaccinisis,  nine(3ihaiioe  instances ctf  vfccinatipa.  oitef  an 

haadrfd  are  not  attended  with  auy  subsequent  disorder.    H#w  man/ 


2t4:s^  CfikmitM6nihfyGdtaiog»it..^ 

mtny^diMlc^  itfai^iC  iheAi^  m  xacGi»atioRexhibUs.in  tli«ir  favour! 
And  yet,  la  iMa  iosiaace^.  prejadice,  igGiu»nce,  i»r  4he  mwcfrewii-* 
tadoHs  of  i^tejnosted  impostors,  preveat  numbers  itqv^  haying  m** 
ecmrsc'ta  a  safe,''aiid-at  lea'st  highly  prolii^bie  prevenlive  of  tbci  mpH 
laadLSomif  disease  with  whtcb  humanity  can  be  afflicted. 

Dr*. Pew  ^  placed  the  argument  in  favour  of  vaccitmlton  in  ». 
-^ery  dear  poinS  of  view  j  and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  ejfi* 
ten8ivQ$circulatioa.  ,^ 

*  l\  "  •.,'..  .      ■    . 

^av.  ^.—-4"  6*po9iulalery  Letter  to  Dr.  Moxeley^  on  hit  Review  rfthe 
,^         Mefiort  tf  the  London  College  of  Physicians  on  Faccinaiiqn. 

'   THE  anti-vaccine  scurrilities  of  Dr.  Moseley  are  hardly  worthy  «^ 
ffpfy.   The  present  writer  has  not,   hpwever,  condescended  to  ax 
change  abuse  with  his  opponent*    His  production  is  that  of  a  schcH 
fey  aiid  a  getitlisman.    Indeed  we  belieVe  that  it  will  be  uaiversally 
fiflfldtved  that  the  vaccinists  are  ^yond  uU  parallel  superior  to  their 
adversaries'  in  learning,  gbod   humour,  and  urbafiity»      When   w4 
S^e  tWd  men  disputing^  the|orke  of  whom  etnploys  no  waapons  bot  ' 
those  of  candour  and  of  ai^ument,  and  the  other  none  butthpseof 
jtibaldi'y  and  inventive,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  unprejudiced  spec- 
^tdr  to  defef  mineon  which  side  the  truth  lies.  The  merist.of  vacci- 
nationiWfll  bear  any  test;  but  one  wdich  deserves  considerable  at- 
tention^ will  be  found  in  the  conduct  ofitt  opponents.  ■    f 
■         J 

(  POLITICS.  ~ 

Akt;  n.^The  cmiid  Appeal  to  the  BrHUh  Public  ofjekn  B^M-J^*  UU 

\  ^  Pl^fokian  to  the  ^4rmy  Depots  Isle  of  fFtght,  containing  his  Remamtran^ 

'      ae$  to  his  Royal  Highness  Fitld-Marshal  $he   Duke  of  York;  and  sul^    - 

sequent  Correspondence  with  Persons  camposing  the  Army  Medical 

Board;  giving  a  minute  and  circumUantial  DetaUofall  the  Ubuses  and 

I     peculations  in  that  Depot  liospitaU  which  appear^  at  a  seer'et  InM*- 

^      Mgatum^  held  by  Mr.  Knighi^  the  Inspector  and  ComptratUft^genei^^f 

'     theJhmy  Hospital  in  the  Month ^  June,  1805,  mth  tidde)sda  afidNatee 

e^tanatoryqfsome  important  FatU,  $r.  $c.  2«.  6<f.     Dickson*  Npw* 

gate-Street.     1808*  >  r 

.  THE  particulars  of  this  case,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collected 
from  the  narrative  of  the  author,  which  is  rather  intricate,  are  the 
following:  In  17§3  the  author  formed  a  part  of  the  medicarstaff 
to  the  British  army  at  Toulon.  He  was  apothecary  to  the  gtinefil 
hospital.  On  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  he  accbmpanted  <he 
'  ^  sick  and  wounded  to  Gibraltar ;  and  afteirwards  rejoined  the  Bi^Ufsh 

.  forces  in  Corsica.     In  1795  he  was  strongly  recommcfnded  by  lord 

:  Minted,  to  the  patronage  of  lord  Melville,  through  whose  Interest  lie 
became  sutgeon  to  the  27th  regiment  of  f6ot  then  statioi^ed  jntl)>p«r 

.  Cana4l4.  lit  the  latter  elid  of  1799  the*  author  proceedetf  with  the 
same  corps  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Here  the  dufee  of  Kertt^as 
pleased  to  appokfl  him  assistant  inspector  of  hbspltaU",  ilrtd  dft^efoK 
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ohfie  medrcaff  Jepartrinetit  iii  North  Americai     Ift'K(i^i:^:l8€)Q,  \m 
returned  to  England  to  solicit  a  contirmati^otrof  tb«ae  ^fipoimnieiiisv 
when   *  on  application  to  the  surgeon-g^nerul  {Mr^'K^tfteJ  Jte-  in-t 
formed  hin\  that  he  could  not  be  C(?n6rmefd  in  that  situution^  hot  if 
fc€  conceived  Yi\m%(i\f  strong  enough  to  stand  j^n  examinatton  bym  spe* 
cial  board  of  physicians,  and  whs  by  (hem  found  and  reporte*/  «iiriy 
iqMJilified,  he^shpuld  be  appointed  physician  to  his  Majesty's  forces.* 
He  acced'ed   to  the  proposal,    passed  through  the  required  exa* 
inination,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  forces,  when  h&  pro^ 
ceeded  to  pQrtsmouth  to  join  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph   Aber- 
cromble.     In  Egypt  Dr.  BqfFa  lost  his  wife,  and  one  of  his  chilffreti 
by  the  plague,  and  was  himself  seized  with  theophthalmy,  which  long 
"endangered  his  sight.     In  1803,  he  was  made  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Chatham  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  settled  at  that  place  than 
be  was  required  by  Mr.  Keate  to  exchange  that  situation -for  ooe  in 
"the  army  dep6tin  the  Isleof  Wight.  To  this  exchange  he  con$enteif 
ihtich  agniiist  his  inclination.  When  Dr.  Buffa  had  been  but  a^ahovt 
^time  in  th«  Isle  of  Wight  he  tells  us  that  he  was  informed  by  Mf, 
l^)wen,the  acting  apothecary ,of  numerous  delinquencies  which  were 
prjictised  in  the  manasrement  of  the  hospital.     Mr.  Powell  said  th«t 
he  would  only  inform  Dr.  Buffa  of  what  was  publicly  known  lo^all 
his  colleagues,  and  of  what  he  had  himself  been  ao  eye^wUness,  thaC 
casks  of  smuggled  claret  were  admitted  into  the  king%  stores  and  ap- 
propriated  by  thet  poincipal  medical  officer  and    others  to    thejjr 
own  use  ;  that  camlles,  soap,  sugar,  tea,  port-wine,  porter,  meat,  and 
bread,  were  surreptitiously   taken  from    the  hospital  stores;  that 
*  the     principal    medical  officer   and  acting  purveyor  received   a 
''taluabte  consideration  from   the'butcher,  who  supplied  the  hospital 
with  meat,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  meat  was  so  bad/'aud  why 
60  many  complaints  respecting  it  were  made  in  vain. 

In  Feb.  1305,  Dr.  Buffa  states  that  an  anonymous  letter  which 
'be^cril>es  to  Major  Gray  of  the  army  depot,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
exhibiting  a^  circumstantial  detail  of  the  various  abuses  that  existed 
in  the  hospital ;  that  this  letter  was  transmitted  to  thearm^  rnedi^ 
cal  board  ;  and  that  without  any  attempt  whatever  beii\g  made  to 
discover  the  real  author,  it  was  immediately  ascribed  to  the  author  ^ 
of  thift  Appeal.     He  was  accordingly   ordered  to  the  West  Indies; 
■  but  on  obtaining  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Phipps,  the  oculftt^  respect-? 
JGg  bis  sight,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  hie  of  Wight.     O.i   \\H  re* 
(lurnhe  was  informed^  as  he  states,  by  Messrs    Stewart,  Harris,  iihd 
,  Powell,  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  ^'  that  certain  qua'nlities  of 
-ipead  were  charged  to  the  public,  and  inserted  in  ifie  diet  rabPe,  'or 
.-weekly  expenditure,  approved  aud  signed  by  the  principal  'fhetflb'al  ^ 
,*  o^f^r,  which  ha4  payer  been  isiiued  to  the  sick  to  make  up  rt^'fict^a- 
.,CM$  ia  that  article. j" — **  that  assistant-surgeon  Morton  had  r«?p*<>Vt- 
V  $ed  to  Mr.  ,Ste«'arty  that  hQSptta]  blankets  had   beea  se^n  in  ^  shop 
«4»r  ithops  jt/i  Ntso^ort  %fihii^)i  Mr,  Stewart  reported  to  the  htudof  He 
^jlquutmef^  apd  of  whici:  no  notice  was  fakefu^        "^^    .•«•«; 


'  '    Dr.  Biiftiteysilmt  bei«g  a^m  urgently  ifnportuiitd  by  liafor 
^t^THy,  lo  report  th^e  litversi A^  maUpnicticetry  be  ae  la^i  m«|reedy 
*ivHh  fbe  ftpurob8ti<Mi  of  Messrs.  Stewart,  Harrisy  and  Powell,  iMo 
enfold  the  «'bole  scene  ^f  iniqtuicy  in  a  pHyate  letier  to  Mr.  Ktate/ 
tbesurgeoii-'general'     Mr.  Knigbt  was^privately  sent  soon  afieithis 
to  enquiry  into  the  ab«$€«.  above-mentioned.     Dr.  Buffa  says  that 
he  pioduced  u>  Mr.  Knighil  a  copy  of  the  Jetter  whicli  he  had  writ- 
teiuoMr.  KeatiTy  aU  the  particulars  of  which  were  confirmed  by 
,  Mr^'PuweUi  G'eik  Whitelock  )««s  tbe  next  pef^on  seist  to  inqivire  int^ 
fbe  >sf ate  of  the  hospital ;  but  Dr.  Buia  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
sahl' general  asserted  that  be  cumt  down  with  the  expre»s  purpose  of 
s^pporfhig  the  prineipal  nodical  officer  through  thick  and  thin, .  etnd 
fe  oppress  Dr.  Bujfaand  flJajor  Gray/' — Afier  this  Dr.'Bufiii  adds 
tl^at  wi(bout  &ny    public  inquiry  bein^  made,    or  wiibout  uny, 
^trial  by  a  court  martial,  he  was  superseded  in   his  entployoient  iwi 
pb>  sici^  to  tiie  army  depo;  ;  that  he   was  coo$«qa/eHtly  suspend- 
ed- ia  bis  professional  functions  aad  reduced  to  half-pay.     This  ap- 
pears- the  eondensed  substance  of  bis  Appeal,     VVe'thougbt  that  it 
vaaour  duty  to  him  and  to  tfale  public  to  stat^  the  particulars  of  tbo 
case,  as  tlie>appear  on  the  present  reeord,wiUi  perfect  impartiality  j 
but  tba  reader  will  remember  that  we  have  ^^et  beard  only  one  side 
Afthoquipstioa;  and  ttyit  ih€  $k$9enions  of  Dr.  Buffa  .may  be  refu^ 
ted  by  e«'iiieii€^  oti  the  oihef  side.     It  ca^m^  be  expected  that  any 
ii»dividMai,  in  repce^entifig  his  own  gTievaucesi  sihould  not  often  e v 
lenuate,  aiter,  or  onit  what  makes  against  himself^  and  exaggera.te^ 
^n^elHsb  or  invent  what  fnakes  against  bis  opponents.     In  all  ques- 
tionseitber  of  p«bii6  or  of  private  scandal  '^  audi  alteram  partem^ 
Mr  ft  maxim  which  should  never  b«  reliuquished  ;  and  before  v^e  kavt 
hemrd  the  other  side^  itis^wrongto  condemn  or  to  censure  any  indi- 
vidual.    ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mwt,  ^%0-^  HiHary  fi/Frmcefrom  ike  Commencement  of  iheReign  of 
CUvit.iniBt.  toike PemtofCampo  Formio^in  October  1797 ;  after  the 
Mmmer  tfthd  Hiitory  of  England jin  a  Series^  qfLeUer$frbm  a  Nobleman 
iokiSon.  l)artentf»^  Harvey,  1809. 

A  WORK  of  tbiskiitd  which  ikrours  tht  indBleni  timiUmme^  of 
die  masters  and  misses  ottbe  present  day,  wHl  probably  coipoftoni^ 
an  extensive  circulation;  The  axecotion  it  not  ho#ever  equal  to  thai 
oftbe  history  of  England  on  a  similar  plan,  wbicb  iho-aatho^  pro« 
km&to  htv0  nado  bis  mode).  The  nariative  is  \am  kt^^^nA^mik* 
j|tilaod,and  tbe  remarks  hi%%  penetratrag  and  jiadiciovis.  Tbja  styia 
i^  tn,  general  clear  aad  una  flfected;  thefikclsare  well  selected,  .and 
tibo  dates  are  cijirefully  given  in  every  page,  Tbis  cer tamiy  ad4a  to^ 
the  value  of  the  performance.  Tbeautbor  cells  us  that  bo  ha»  uta*^ 
fbriifily  consuhed  ibe  best  authorities  witbtn  his  raaicb,  ^  We,  bavo 
observed  that  some  ofthaMiiCetieestretooncttdl  cTfii^dad;Matk«  ^ 


iiiirr«fli*«. .  Swn^  <i«fK^.  of  ItMifUii^c  aUa  aQCttr»  btt^  th^i  Are 
minor  cohsicferations  -,  it  woith)  boweyer  be  right  to  zttmi  to  then 
i«  a  Mcond  edition.  :    *  . 

Abt.  85, — Tits  CMmhriati  TrsveBer^  Guide f  md  P$eket  C&otjtanhn  $ 
€QnUdming  iheeoileciad  Information  of  the  moaipapMiar  and  iuitheniio 
fTrUefi^  rehitug  ta  the  Princ^aliiy  ef  Waitty  and^Ptartt  pf  the  ad- 
jeining^ Counties;  augmented  by  eonsiderMe  AddUknsy  theHt^uU  at 
varUw  Escunionei  tomprehendbig  Hietortei  eM  DoacrtplUne  4f  we 
CiUee^Towm^Kmagee^CuBUei^Mttntkm^  Paiaee^  Jbbe^^  Churdlee, 
Itmif  MounUumt  Rock$^  WalmfaOe^  Terrim^  Btidgee^  PatrnSf  tftj  ^c» 
arranged  im  aipkaketie  Order  ;  ai$o  iheetiptiom  efwhat  it  remaffoable 
in  the  iatermediataSpaeewt  ae.taUlary  Boueee^  Ferta^  J^ampmeute, 
fFaUi^anaieud  Raa^Caveme^  Raaart,  A^uaducttgLakes^  Farette^  JfeedM^ 
Fiatda^BaUta^ieieU^  CraaUeche^  Samethe^  TumuM^POIan^  Druidfc  ftr. 
cleM,ffark$eflreti^  7%i«  Ceppert  ^e.  The  Beade  are  deacrihed^  tha 
Diatanee  given  t  and  the  dutinct  Rauies  efJikin^  Barber^  Bingfyp  Cexa^ 
Donovan f  Fvantf  ffuiton^  MaJkin^  Pennant ^  Skrine^  ffamer.  and 
Pr$fndiham^  are  preaerved.  The  whole  iniettperaed  witk  iUHovk  and 
hi^raphie  Nalieee^  wUh  Natural  Biatarpf  Batang^  Minaraian  t  and 
»(ik  HaatMrki  am  the  CommereefMimufacture$fAgrieulture^and  Manner^ 
and  Cmtam$  afthe  hthahitante. .  %vo.  "Jo.  Ut,  ^jmendi.  1 808. 

THE  descriptive  fuUness  of  the  title  secDH  to  predode  the  oeces^ 
•itjf  of  criticism ;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  the  wofk  af^a  cheap; 
useful,  and  entertaining  guide  to  thoie  who  make  the  Cambrian 
Tour.  '  ' 

An.  ^^i.'-^Mentarian  Lecfureaan  eaered  and  moral  MJeeU  i  adapiad  le 
ihe  Campreheneion  of  Juvenile  Keadert ;  to  which  are  added  eamei  original 
MkeeUaneoua  Poeme.  By  Ann  Murvj/.    LofipQan.1808. 

TH£S£  lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects  ;  on  mental  Colti^ 
vatioQ  ;  on  moral  Excellence ;  on  what.  i«  usiially  called  Taste ;  On 
Sublimity;  on  the  Subliraity'^and  Beauty  of  the  Scripture,;  oii  the 
Sublimity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah^  Jeremiah,  £zekieJ»  and 
Daniel ;  on  the  minor  Prophets,  and  the  holy  Land  ;  oo  the  Nei» 
TesUiiwnty  with  ohcuervations  on  the  Gospel. 

There  is  not  in  these  lectures  much  new  instrQCtioi  nor  any  iuniue<» 
ment  for  the  juvenile  mind^  aAd  to  others  a  little  more  advajiced  i« 
years  c^y  present  fH>thtng  hisi  c<Hiimoni4aqa4^1sraiU.iDsipid.-(»b-- 
iervations^whtch  have  been  made*  omsv  mid  o^rejp  ja|wi?#^4!  >¥hiclf  aujf 
pevsoik  of  ordinaTy  ctpacity,  with  a  few  books  pb#f^r«  binmipi^h^  CDm: 
pose  #itli  tbe^greateet  teiUty.  Qa  the  pof4i«al.porjUo^  9(tiu$  pexfor-^ 
itfanee  we  eUn  bestow  jm>  praise.  We  hav4^  %f^  besvi»*<a  vsuriety.; 
tfatli  as,odeftSo  resig»itiiNi,l0th0s«»  at  Brigt^toni  |o.4^>litU4if|^iuul 
contentment.  Then  we  have  epitaphs  and  extempore  Jjnes.  on  v%- 
#ft>fH  esibje<^^  sianaasi  duffiog  a  slovm  in  wimef « Unas  on.  tbc[  h^  os 
tife^'downrat  Bnghton;  aeftectians^on  the  S4)s^na,  ^^d^ines  w  myitm 
i^ovidence.  'Whatever  merit  Mrs.  Mucry  ^ay  hai^aoquir^d  a»>  is 
n^Hfer  of  pi>osev  poes^  is  cettai^lx  'M  ^^^  ^^^»  t 
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An^.'^B,'^Thougkt9  upon  the  prenni  tbniUicn&f^eStag^^mi  upmM 
'*'  Coniiruction  0f  a  neuf  Theatre.    Bvo*  Clarke,  Boiid  Strael .  iiU^ .       > 

«     ,  <         .  .  i  ...  

THESE  Thoughts  are  the  production  of  a '  reflective  and  ^en^ 
si'ble  man^  and  deserve  the  «erious  attention  of  those  who 
»tudy  the  nnieans  of  rendering  dratnatic  exhibitions  of  the  most 
e^ctensive  publi'p,  benefit.  Our  authbr  vtry  properly  remarks^  that 
our  two  theatres  are  both  too  large,  n6t  for  the  receipt  at  ttii6  door 
but'  for  ihe  gratification  of  the  eye  and  ear,  two  members  of  th^'hu- 
inan  body  that  formerly  were  a  littlf  more  consulted  by  Che  c;on' 
itructor^  of/  playhouses.  *  There  are  few  places  in  which  ^ny 
change  of  counte nance  ef  the  actor  can  be  observed,  or  where  t)ie 
immlito  "TAiee  can  force  its  way;  and  from  this  Arises  that ^  decline 
80  notorious  both  in  tragic  writers  and  ih  the  tragic  actors.  What 
inau  bf  genius  can  be  induced  to  produce  a  tragic  poem,  when  more 
.than  half  of  the  verse  is  tobie  intombed  in  the  performer's  stomach, 
in  prder  to  allow  him' breath  and  strength  to  roar  out  a  concluding 
Beniiiticfa  ?.  What  actor  can  arriva  at  perfection,  when  he  perceives 
a  sleepy  kind  of  indifference  pervade  the  whole  audience,  who  cqn- 
lendedly  pay  their  money  for  seeing  little,  and  hearing  nothing  ? 
This  accounts  for  what  appears  to  be  a  most  vitiated  v  taste  of  the 
)>Vbiic  in  the  endurance  of  those  childish  pantomimes,  Blue  Beard^ 
«;c.  on  the  very  (>oards  whdre  Sbakespear  and  Otway  once  stormed 
the  humati  heart.\  But  this  i|i  fact  is  not  such  a  sign  of  perverted 
taste  ^  it  is  of  a  prudent  toleration  of  Blue  Beards,  kettle  drums,  oir 
the  distant  view  of  the  big-bel!ied  virgins  of  the  sun  ;  for  if  the  ma- 
sager  di^  riot  provide  these  he  could  give  the  audience  nothing. 
.  *  A  graver  evil  also  i$  caused  by  the  outrageous  size  of  the  play- 
housle.  With  nothing  to  fix  the  attention  qr  touch  the  feelings  of 
the  generality  of  those  who  frequent  the  theatre,  the  constant  and 
indecent  interruptions  from  ladies  of  easy  virtue^  and  thair  para,-N  ^ 
mours,  are  not  resented  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  they  would  be^ 
could  we  suppose  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  rising  from  the  dead; 
again  to  charm  us,  and  treading  a  stag^  of  reasonable  dimensidns, 
and  on  which  their  poweris  could  be  understood  and  appreciated* 
Should  the  internal  part  of  the  theatre  have  attractions  to  keep  those 
who  pay  at  the  door,  in  their  places,  the  lobbies  would  not  be  filled 
With  profligates  of  distinction,  familiarizing  the  yet  uncorrupled 
and  modest  to  scenes  of  such  merettfciotts  impudence,  hardly  ex- 
aggerated  by  Hogarth  in  the  supper  in  his  Rake's  Progress.  What  v 
parent  can  conduct  his  ivife  and  daughters  through  this  sty  without 
trembling  with  the  fear^that^  thotigh  those  sights  are  to  them  shock* 
injj  and  horrible  to-day^  they  may  not  be  so  to-morrow  ?  An  aii- 
clienee  that  went  to  the  play  to  bear  and  see,  would  quickly  ii^terf^ire 
.with  these  orgies.' 

The  author  afterwards  expatiaites  with  great  Cogency  and  truth  on 
iheievtis  and  inconveniences  of  having  the  theatre  spread  over  soiarge 
an  area  that  the  voice  of  the  actors  can  only  faintly  be  heard  and  the 
features  of  the  face  only  indistinctly  seen.  In  th^  vast  area  of  modern  ^ 
Drury,  the  wonderful  variation  of  co\intcnance  which  showed  that 
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Gfttiick  ¥raft  raaUy  agitated  hy  thai  «nioli0a»  of'  iIm  character  iff»^  , 
pre^^nted,  .would  be  totally  uitperceived  by  tk«  larger  ^art  'f»f  tbe 
^V^tjiepce^  He  would  in  vaiji  exbibit  the  mad  took  of  Ltat  or  ' 
thp  fiears  and  rage  of  Mapb«tb.  The  sublimest  effort  of  dramatic  t»* 
pre,9(SQ,tation  is  to  exhibit  the  progress  and  agency  of  the  passions  on 
tba  countenance.  In  this  Garrick  excelled  all  the  actors  ufbli 
time;  afkd.  in  this  exc<tllence  the  exorbitant  dimensions  of  our 
modern  theatres  will  preven(  htm  from  ever  having  a  rival.  Thci 
author  adds  some  useful  observations  on  the  best  mode  ofNConstruct^ 
ing  a  new  theatre,  with  respect  to  the  pleasure  aiid  security  of  tho 

au.dience.  -  ' 

*    "' 

A«^.  i6.-*-.^R  Bnttfylical  Abridgment  of  Locke* b  Euay9  concerning  Humam 
Umieroiumding.    ISiiitf.iip.  507.  Lann^SOS. 

WE  hold  all  abridgments  to  be  profitable  for  the  scholar  to  make, 
as  a  means  of  arranging,  generalising  and   retaining  what  b^  reads  ^ 
but   merely  to   read  abridgments,  without  having  previously,  per- 
used  tbe  larger  works,  from'wjhich  they,  are  made*  i9»  we  think,  a 
very  unprofitable  occupation*    Abridgments  promise  to  render  the 
w/iy  to    knowledge  easy    and  expeditious;    but,"  in  '  fa^t,'  their 
{principal  effect  is  to  render  the  n^ind  indolent  and  inactiVe,  a>id ' 
to  starve  .wliile  they  profess  to  enlarge  the   stock  of  ideas  atid  tbe 
supply  of  erudition.    The  path  to  real  knowledge  will,  notwiifao 
standing  all  the  puny  attempts  of  sciolists  to  render  it  otherwise^ 
be  both  irtf  the  beginning  and  in  the  progress,  ragged,  steep,  and 
Ififficult,  requiring  much  attention  and  much  ^oil,  niuch  intiellectual 
▼igilande'and  persevering  exertion  to  overcome..  If  abridgipents  be 
read  by  any,  we  should  not  by  any  means  recommend   them  to   be 
read  by  juvenile  students,  for  they  ought  to  make  them    for  them- 
aeWes  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  chieBy  for  the  youngs    thai  abridgments 
are  designed.     A  person,  wh6  is  more  advanced   in  Ufe^  may  often 
advantageously  consult  an  abridgment  in  ordeif  to  refresh  his  niemo^ 
ry  or  to  obtain  a  summary  and  general  view  offsets  and  principles  into 
which  some  larger  work,  which  he  has  formerly  perused,  may  be  re- 
solved.    Till  the  mind  is  well  ftored  with  ideas,  and  th?   thinking 
principle  has  taken  a  wide  and  extensive  range  through  the  linaterial 
and  moral  world ,  (and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  mucli  reading, 
profound  reflection  and  comprehensive  observation)  all  epitomes^'c/f 
science  can  serve  only  to  contract  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  tp 
render  it  apoor,shrivelled,end  sterile  thing.  He,\vt|o  attentively  per- 
uses Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding!  and  digests  anjt 
analyses  it  in  his  own  mind  as  he  proceeds,  will  derive  more  intel- 
lectual improvement  from  the  task  than  from  the  reiterated  perusal 
of  this  or  of  any  other  abridgment  of  the  'work   till  he  coUld  repeat  ^ 
the  whole  by  rote.     There  are  two  modes  of  intellectual  exertion 
^  which  should  be  constantly^  conjoined,  "^'ifilhesis  and  analysis,  or 
analysis,  and  synthesis.     Bift  the  reading '  abrldgnientjs  is  fayourabte 
neither  to  tbe  dne  nor  to  the  other  of  these  methods'  of  mental  ct!ft- 
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titff ,  sod  exf nioo.  For  h^m  to  ai^  tisef ul  f>ttrpose»  can  ^e  epitonfilto 
•0  epi|aiiief  No  activity  of  mio^  i»  requitite  to  make  an  analytic  of 
tbat  wbtcb  haabeen  already  analysed.  Ami  it  must  ba  a  very  sih 
pierfluous  effort  to  attempt  to  recotnpound  that  which  we  have  not 
fweviottsly  dacompoied.  He  wko  should  have  no  otb^r  knowledgid 
of  thie  luiiman  frame  than  what  be  could  obtain  by  inspecting  tfaa 
bopea  ofatjc^leton^  would  nej^er  know  any  thing  of  the  real  natutPf 
the pbyaU^  or  moral  ceooiioniy  ofmdn;  and^  with  respect  to  the 
healthy  ordiseaied  state  of  the  body  he  would  understand  as  little 
a3  if  he  had  been  born  without  sight  or  t.oucb«  With  respect  to  kliow* 
ledge,  he  i»notin  a  uiuch  more  favourable  predicament  who  has  ^ 
learuaidall  the  little  which  he  knows  from  i^etarc  bones  of  anepkoank 
We  have  no  fauUUo^fiud  witl^^the  execution  of  the  pr«f&t  work, which 
seems  to  ba  careAilly  performed  ;  but»  for  the  reasons  which  we 
have  asiigned»we  think  it  not  only  supeHlnous,  but,  highly  pernicibue 
to  the  juvenile  student ;  and  ike  never  wish  to  s^e  this  nor  an^ 
other  abridgatem  introduced  to  foster  the  idleness  or  to  relax  Hh^ 
industry  of  the  uoderginidQties  in  either  of  our  tiniireraitiel 

Art.  ^l*^Jn  Addteu  to  the  Pkblic  upim  IA#  dgngeroui  tinde^cy  tfthe  Lm^^ 
don  JTomale  Peniten^ry ;  with  Hinterehtive,  to  the  best  Memo  bfjencn^ 
ing  theStim  efPromutkn.Bp  WSUiMm  Bale.  8va.  U.  Coiider,  1809 

THIS  waiter  argues  that  the  institution  of  the  London  Female  ]^e« 
Sutential-y  tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  suqb  of  pres- 
titution.  He  aayt  that  it  is  an  institution  which  '<  Ofene  mde  its  (loire 
/or  flu  tectum  ofihtmost  abandoned  prostitutes  f  whenever  tkeg  choose 
to  go  in  I  and  that,  hot  only  without  the  least  prospect  of  punishment, 
but  with  the  actual  promise  of  rewards,  (if  they  behave,  well)  sucli 
>s  virtuous  female  servants  too  seldom  have  reason  ta,e?;paot»" 
%Vh%cever  we  may  ttiink  of  the  theological  tenets  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  institution,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  present  writer,  that 
itwill  encourage  prostitution,  any  more  than  an  hpspital  encou* 
V^ges  people  to  catch  fevers  or  to  break  their  limbs*^>-Wben.a  /emale 
first  deviates  from  the  pathof  virtue  she  little  thinks  of  being  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  London  penitentiary.  Present  pleasure  i»  her 
object ;  and  she  thinks  not  of  Uie  future  pain.-^Her  hopes  sire  exei^ 
ted  ana  she  dreads  not  disappointment.  But  whea  the  ptiiled  app^* 
tlte  sickens  in  disgust,^  when  she,,  who  was  an  object  of  passionate 
fondness,  is  loathed  with  cold  disdain,  when  admiration  an^  Itattay 
cea»e|  ami  conteknpt  and  scorn  are  substituted  in  their  platre  ;  wl^en 
the  is  assailed  at  once  by  neglect,by  poverty,and  disease^who  Vould 
Dot  wi^b  that  the  doors  of  this  or  of  some  benevolent  asylam  might 
£e^pen  Co  receive  this  forlorn  and  anguished  destitute  ?  Mn  Qale 
wiU{>erhaps  pay  that  the  wretched  female  ought  not  to  be  admittfed 
without  |>uni$hn3ent  ;  But  has  not  her  deflection  from  virtue  inflict- 
ed its  ow;n  punishment  ?  Can  Mr.  Hale  conaider  her  .  w«etch- 
isdness  and^talk  of  impunity  ?  Can  be  look wnto  he«  heart,  and  say 
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that  the  pangs  which  she  has  e^cf^ienced  «fe  ho  pttnisliiiMnt  ? — H 
wilt  be  said'  that  this  p^nitentiHry  odmrts  thef  frail  victims  of  itnfai»fbl 
Besite^  without  firsi  ascvrtaining  the  ej(aet  state  of  their  demerit  br 
iheir  penitence,  or  having  reasonaMe  ground  to  expect;  tbeir  retbr^ 
lAatioQ.  But  true  charity  ^oe%  not  efitejr  into  the  niceties  of  ca)ct»4 
Hit^on.  The  sight  of  misery  is  svifficien^  to  pcompt  to  the  relief,  iltil  ' 
tybject  is  to  mitigate  pain  inul  ie  aUetiate  w«iir»  snd  UtDU|^  ft^'^nilJ 
fleets  not  moral  considerations)  yei  even  iWeertiiatstifleyeiFfb^a- 
raTyse  the  arjn  that  is  raised  to  succour  the  wreiched-and  the  iftdl^nttf 
^:^t1ie  miseries  of  life  even  when  they  are  theetssociatee  of  iriee^ght 
to  be  £he  obi«icts  of  iiidifibraace)  and  they  certainly  ^^i^eejl 
not  the  aggravations  of  hard-heaa:tedn^s»  We^U«ll»teihat  pi'oi^tt-i 
tution  is  a  vice,bvit  it  is  a  vice  of  which  hteneficenoe  will  mosf  je^uttsP 
mitigate  the  suffering*  Norare  the  vi<Hims  ofany  nrioe  gvh(nrr  oh* 
|dcfs  of  compassion ;  we  are  therefore  inclined  to^thinktbat  Ifhepre* 
Imt  author  is  a  )it,Ue  too  inconsidemte  in  his  tfttitek  on  th^  li6ijddii  ' 
Penitentiary.-^Even  granting  that  meny  will  gain  atofssion)  whd 
are  not  objects  of  the  charity^  whose  penitence  isaffec^d,  or  iv'hose 
jreiformation  is  faopeless^stiH  the  intent  of  the  charity  is  the  same ; 
and  those  wh<\  contribute  to  its  support,  ought  certainly  not  to  b^cpn- 
ftlired  for  its  involiintary  abuse.— *-They  do  not  increase  the  fum  of 
prostitution.  That  vice  u^ould  h&fdly  be  less  than  it  is,  if  there  w^re 
neither  Fenitenliaries  nor  Magdale^s ;  but  such  institutions  do  al* 
iiR«^'s  aflfprd  ^t  M*t  timporary  re)te#,  and  they  often  produce  perma" 
m^  r^oriir^M>fi.<^lltkey  relieve  want  or  mitigate  suifeiing  in  everjf 
instance,  and  if.  they  reform  in  only  one  case  out  of  ten,  or  even  a 
hundred,  s.till  the  in^itutioii  is  laudable;  and  we  should  be  sorry  t^ 
see  the  encouragement  withheld  w^ch  it  has  hitherto  received.    - 

4irf.  ^,^Th0,4it^tet'pMkfniali  0r  eoneise  Letsdns  tfExptrkncp  pfhicfk 
tke  Prqficki^  m  ike  aeHghtful  Btcre^m  ttf  Jingling  vfill  not  detpise^and 
the  Learner  toiUfin^  ^»  Jtiw^nHge  ^fpr^itUsing ;  cfmiaining  usefut  In* 

'  Blruciiem  on  every  apprwedMModifJngUng^  and  parlkutat^  en  ike 
Management  of  the  Hand  oiM-  IM  i^  9mch  Methed,  EmbeWOted  mAh 
twelve  ilales  ofFish^  Fishing,  Bails,  €aidXackl6^  designed  m^d,  9^^ 
bif&EomHi'    Bagster^Strapd.    Id09. 

THIS  little  work  appears  to-contain  very  ptbin  andconcise  instruc- 
tions; the  remarks  on  baits  and  the  proper  me^md  of  throwing  the 
line  are  very  clear,  particularly  on  the  dead  baJt|Wilrfehre(|ui res  much 
nicety  of  management  in  order  to  make  it  appear  to  tlie  finny  victims 
as  if  it  were  alive.  The  author  mubh  recomme^ids  the  multiplying 
wheel,  asyou  may  wind  up  your  Ime  in  proper  tin^  ta  prevent  the 
fish  from  running  in  upon  you :.  ^ali  drtifice/  he  teMsur  is  very  ^  eom« 
mon  and  which  they  frequently  practise**  He  also  recommends  the^ 
hook  which  is  fixed  exactly^even  like  theXarlisfe  or  Iri«h,  ^steai)  of 
the  one  with  the  shank  bent  a Mitle  to  ooe mde,  the  striit  hook  liold-^ 
ing  the  fish  with  greater  certainty.  The  %st  plate  represents  a  number 
of  baits,  and  explains  the  use  and  the  managemeat^of  each.  His  ire* 
commendation  of  the  landing  net  with  the  briar- crescent  is  equally 
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«ood.  M  it  isligbter  to  Mvry  and  quite  as  strong  as  tbe  ii^n  The 
wond  plat,  dwrilM»4i>«  ft,h.p8hri}er;  the  mihnoV  ViTed  ir«! 
.Jresceot.  fo,la,rii«g.„e,,  e»d-bait  b..>*d,  &c.  &c!  are  .J  ! 'learlv 

nio<i«,  via.  tbei  wefm,  tfi«  minnbw,  the  cad-bait  and  fl*-fishin» 
%a*.ng  of  .almon  &*i„g.  which  doe,  not  vary  from  the  larfe 
trwBt-Ming,  the  wither  says  that    '»  ''^   'rom.ifte.  larg^ 

-   •;  l-'ie  angler  most  be  admonished;  that  whenever  he  has  honl.j  . 

|^b«.»»p.es,perp<»d|cufcM-  Wth6  btitt  as  possible ;  by  whi.h  ri.S 
hK,  wbe«l  line  will  run  out  more  freeJy  and  With  less  ,1«„«-,    ^  '^* 

JSJLi^n'^'^u''  "'*''•  ""^  '  •''"eby  easing  the  lin^  'he  hoTk 
fil«*^*"  T,"' !f  '"'^'''-     And  indeed  ih'oXyoS 
W^.  u^  ■  !'^'!'  *"**"<"  •'^''P  your  rod  Upright  when  v'od  • 
■  freS°Sv2t' '''''■  r*^>'''''p"^°^       run'ninginsfa  \l^"' 
ot  :3emS/""  ""'  "^^^r"'^""!:'^  -gaining fislib.rt/f,J 

„  Bis  remarks  on  pike.fishing'are  equally  correct.  '  '    ' 

gemiijerks,  kept  in  continual  motion,  to  imitate,  that  of  «  li»f„g. 
roi^!,l'V''*i  """^  ?^"^*  "•*  **''*"  fr^rt"  Walton',  ahd  Cotton'i 

W.H  executed  and  the  aobjec.IaV.iJi/'"'' "' "''•"^^ 


I 


mi  f 'Article,  r,hich^thananjf  others,  will  appear  in 

the  next  Number  of  the  C.  R, 

Piley'*  Sermofis,  '  .  -  . 

'  fehi"  1*^°  u"''  ^"'y*  ^"'  °f  Monmouth. 

.    .       ^«Ieb»  in  Search  of  a  Wife.        ■ 

.*j;oi»her  on  National  Subsbtence. 
IheFishenBoy.aPoem. 

MMO«,«,rt,d..fAtt.„. 
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and  Clvit  Hhtory  of  Chili.  By  the 
Abbe  Molina.  2  vor*.  Svo.  , 
'  Ncwenham-^A  Vitw  of  the  Naturai^ 
PoHtictig  and  Coltoinerciai  Circum- 
stances  of  Irelaibl.  By  Thomas  New*' 
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Palwet— Debates  in  both  Houses  of 
J^arliamenCy  in  May  and  June,  iSoS, 
cdBCefnine  Mr.  Palmer's  Agreement  re- 
lative to  the  Post  Office.  Svo,   5s.       '■ 

Peithmsun— .  A  Reftitation  of  P.  F. 
M'AUum's  Rfmarki  on  the  Royal  ft^u- 
Jitary  Cdtlege.  By  Lcwia  Tbeonjiilua 
Peithmann.  as. 
*thtrry — Philosophy  fat  YbotR'V  dr," 
S<^|emtiM;  Tutor.  By.  Wm«  Perry. 
i«mo.    1%' 

Poen^  for  Tooth  ;  adapted  for  Juve^ 
pile  BLeaders,  on  sacird  atxd  morai  Subi- 
jectt.    19.  6d. 

Poi*ter— Travel  ling  Sketches  ia  Ros* 
sla  and  Svedeny  made  daring  a  Resi- 
j  dehce  in  t*ldse  Countries,  to  tHe  Ylfiirs 
iBo^  ii6$,  ifeTr  *nd  xto%*  By  Ro- 
beitvLer  Pbrtet,  K.Sf.J.  Royal  ^to,  with 
A\  Plates.  ^Kjf. 
■  Pbrtu|^l~TEe  IWiole  of  the  Pro-. 
<?eed}fij|aorthc  Board  of  .Bnguiry  rela. 
tive  to  the  Campaigo  in  I^>rtujgal.'  By 
Authority.     las.* 
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Rowe  -^SeintilU  Jurit ;  or,  an 
Argument  in  Support  of  the  Doctriilc 
generally  discussed  undfr  ih^^  Title, 
-  ag vinst  We  R^aMfring  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fearne,  Mr.  Sugden,  &c.  By  W.  H. 
Rowe,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Shaw — A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Grateful  Society,  in  All  "Saints'  Chuich, 
Bristol.  By  the  Re«.  W.  Shaw,  D.D. 
'is. 

Sfhnmons — Cases  and  Observations 
on  Lithotomy,  in;:Tuling  Hints  fOr  the 
more  ready  and  s^  Performance  of  the 
Operatioh.  By  W,  Simmons,  Surgeon, 
is.  6d.  .  .  " 

Society  of  Arts — Transactions  of  the. 
Societyof  Arts,  &c.  for  the  year  i8q8# 
vol.  XXVI.  with  an  Analytical  Index- 
to  the  first  25  Volumes,  gvo.     f  os.  6d. 

S^ain  — Three    Letters   written   in   v 
Spam  to  Bon  Francisco  Riguelmef  on 
the  Means   of   su|>plying  an  adequate 
Force  ofCavalry,  dec.    aa.  6d, 

Stocks — An  Attempt  to  ascertain  a 
Theory  for  detcrminiDg   the  Value  of 
Ftmded  Property,     as.  6d, 
'  TaTet  df  the  Manor.     %  vols,  tstto.) 
los. 

*rjtrantula,  (The)  or,  Dance  of  FoqIi^ 
%  vols.  Its. 

' Thoughts  on  Libels,  an^  an  impartial, 
Inquiry  into  the  present  StUte  of  the  B^  ^ 
tish  Army.,  as.6d.. 
""  VaughaD — Narrative  of  tbe  y.oge  of 
Zaragoaa.     By  Charlaa   f.,  Vaughan,' 
JIf.B.    as.  64. 

♦  'Wctmington— Lectures  of  ^  Pr-ec^p* 
tor  to  his  Pupils,  in. a  Series  «f  Taltf, 
forthe  I&structiofi  of  Youth.  By  W» 
Wcnningron.     as*.  6d, 

We?t — The  Mother,  a  Ppem,  in  five 
Boolu.    By  Mrs.  West.      rsmo.    ys, 

Wiittaker  —  Dc  Mow  per  Britan*. 
niam  Ciy&cb  Annis  MDCCXLVI  ^ 
MDCCXLV.  Liber  unicua.  Auctare 
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Woodthorpe— The  Hotir  of  Two.  By 
Augusta  Woodthdrpe.     ^  vols,  i^t,  ^d* 


TO  ini  READER. 
Jfier  the  fin%^hefi  hi  tM  la9^  Number  had  been  temed 
hy  tAe  Editor  ^  the  form  tvas^  turned  by  tJte  negligence  of  the 
fPtmneAf  and  of  coy^si  tie  whale  order  of  fftg»  men  ttiromt 
imhy  eotrfknon.  In  order  to-  repair  this  mvr^ing  mhtetkr! 
the  ^liole  sheet  ban  been  reprinted ,  and  u  itiicJud  uf  wUhiik 
frestnt  number.. 
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Art.  r. — Sermon^  on  several  Subjects)  by  the  late  Rev.  WU^ 
liam.Paley,  P.D.  Sabdtan  of  Lincoln,  Prebendary  (^' St. 
Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Biskop^W ear  mouth.  Second  Edi* 
tion.  Svo.     Longiuatn 

DR.  Paley  says  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  that '  if  his.  life 
had  been  spared,  he  had  intended  to  have  printed  at  Sunder* 
land  avplumeof  sefmons^-rrabout  ^00  copies  ;  and  had  pro* 
iceeded  so  far  in  the  design  as  to  have  transcribed  several  ser- 
knoas  for  that  purpose/  The  other  sermons  in  this  collec- 
tii>n  were  transcribed  from  a  parcel  mentioned  in  the  same 
codicil,  bat  which,  according  to  the  author's  own  confession, 
were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  codicil  then  directs  that 
a  selection  of  these  discourses  should  be  printed  by  the  Rev. 
^r.  Stephenson  at  the  expence  of  the  executors  to  the  willj 
and  should  be  distributed  in  the  .neighbourhood  of  Bishop- 
Wearmoutb  :  r 

*  First  to  those  who  frequented  church,  then  to  farmers  families 
in  the  country,  then  to  such  as  had  a  person  in  the  family  \Vho  could 
read,  and  were  likely  to  read  them  ;  and  finally/  Dr.  Paley ,xon- 
sulting  probably  his  literary  fame,  and  his  theological  coosistencyt 

added 'I  WOULD    NOX   have    tub  SAMB    SERMOlfS  PUBLISHED 
f 4>R  SAXE.' 

But  the  executors  have  since  thought  it  right  to  deviate  frotn. 
this  clause  in  the  will,  and  to  publish  the  sermons  contrary 
to  the  express  injunctions  of  the  testator,  in  order  as  is'pro* 
fessed,  to  prevent  a  surreptitious  sale*  But  were  there  no 
other  meians  of  preventing  a  surreptitious  sale  than  by  violat-' 
ing  the  will  oipt.  Paley  ?  Did  not  the  Doctor  himself,  when 
he  directed  that  his  sermons  should  be  distributed  only  among 
his  pariahioners  ^t  Bishop- Wearmouth,  foresee  that  some  of 
those  copies  might/  by  loan,  by  sale  or  Stealth,  by  accident, 
or  design,  find  their  way  into  a  toore  extensive  circulation  r 
CBiT.  Rev,  VoK  16.  March,  1809.  Q 
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But  a  vigorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  executors  might  ad 
easily  havie  prevented  the  surreptittous^sakf  of  this  work^as  an 
author  can  prevent  the  surreptitious  publication  of  uny^of  his 
works. If  Dr.Paley  had  lived.to  have  copied  and  revised  these 
terjmons  himself,  it  appears  from  the  codicil  to  his  will  (hat 
be  did  not,  in  that  ca$e,  intend  to  print-^more  than  600  co* 
pies  for  private  distribution.  But  the  Doctor  had  transcribed 
only  a  few  of  these  sermons  before  his  deaths  and  many  of 
those  which  are  found  in  this  collection,  were  left  in  a  ^ery 
unfinished  state.  This  rendered  him  unwilling  tliai  ihey 
should  have  any  thing  more  than  a'cirpumscribed  circula- 
tion among  those  before  whom^  they  were  preached.  It 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  the  duly  of  the  executdw' 
•most  rigidly  to  have  complied  with  the  intentions  of*the 
testator;  and  not  to  have  distributed  ^  copy  more  than 
he  bad  ordered  by  his  will ;  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have- 
sanctioned  the  public  sale.  The  execuiors  should  have  con« 
sidered  that  Dr.  Faley  himself  thought  these  sermons  unfit 
for  the  pul>lic  eye,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  diminish  thz^ 
to  augment  his  literary  fame,  and  that  some  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  espoused  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  decay,  whea 
his  intellect  was  more  clouded,  and  his  judgo^ent  less  clear^ 
were  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  to  which  be  w^s 
known  to  adhere  in  his  better  days.  Or  did  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  which  have  terrified  even  many  strong  and 
teflective  minds  within  the  last  twettty  years>  induce  Dr. 
Paley  to  think  that,  in  some  points  of  faith,  there  should  be 
an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  illifei*ate,and*^an  esoteric  for 
the  wise ;  that  a  tct^tain  portion  of  darkness  is  better  than  too 
much  light ;  that  it  is  better  to  maintain. even  erroneous  opi« 
nions,which  have  been  long  established,  than  to  run  the  risque 
of  innovation?  There  are  some  few  points  of  doctrine  in  these 
sermons  which^  Dr.  Paley,  however  well  he  might,  in  his 
•declining  years>  think  tliat  they  were  adapted  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  would  not,  in  the  vigorous, 
maturity  of  his  iniellect,  have  ventured  to  defend  before  an 
enlightened  audience.  l1ife  theological  tenets,  indeed,  whic|i 
are  espoused  in  these  sermons,  though  they  make  some 
rather  awkward  eflForts  to  approach  the  standard  of  what  is 
lalled  orthodoxy,  or  the  religion  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
are,  nevertheless  in  numerous  instances,  as  dissonant  from  the 
thirty^nine  articles,  as  those  s^rlicles  themselves  are  both 
from  reason  and  the  scriptures. 

We  do  not  deny,  but  that,  in  many  passages.in  these  ser- 
mons, we  discover  marks  of  what  Paley  was  in  his  brightest 
days.     We  see  prooi's  of  the  same  lucid  elearnessjof  concep- 


lion,  the  sam^  discriminaliog  perspicacity,  the  satiie  cohi^- 
r^uce  and  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  energy  of 
djetlo^.  The  sermons  themselves  are  on  the  following 
iapicsi.  " 

"*  Seriousness  in  religion  indispensable  above  all  otber  dispositions^ 
—The' Love  of  God. — Meditating  upon  Religion.— -Of  the  State 
after  Death.— On   Purity  of  tbcf  Heart  and  Affections. — On  Taste 

"for  Devotion. — Of  the  Doctrine  of  Conversion. — Prayer  in  Imita- 
tion of' Christ.— On  FiliaJ  Piety .-t.To  think  less  of  oUr  Virtues  and 
more  of  our  Sins.— Salvation  for  Penitent   Sinners.— Sins  of  thd 

•  Fathers  upon  the  Children. — How  Virtue  produces  Belief,  and 
Vice  unbelief. — ^John's  Message  to  Jesus.— On  Insepsibility  to  Of- 
fences.— Seriousness  of  Disposition  necessary.— The  Efficacy  of  the 

k  Death  of  Ghribt. — All  stand  in  need  of  a  Redeemer.— ^Tbe  Efficacy 
of  the  Death  of  Christ  consistent  with  the  Necessity  of  a  good 
Life;  the  one  being  the  Cause,  the  other  the  Condition  of  Salva- 

.  tion. — Pure  Religion,-— The  Agency  of  Jesus  since  his  Ascension.—  * 
Of  spiritual  Influence  in  genera!.— Sin  encountered    by  spiritual 

'  Aid. — Evil  Propensities  encountered  by  the  Aid  Cf  the  Spirit. — ^The 
Aid  oC  the  Spirit  to  be  soughtf  and  preserved  by  Prayer. — The 
DestructioR  of  the  Canaanltes. — Neglect  of  Warnings.^— The  Ter- 
rors  of  the  Lord; — Preservation  and  Recovery  from  Sin. — This 
Life  a  State  of  Probation. — The  Knowledge  of  one  another  in  a 
future  Siate.' 

Moit  of  these  sermons  are  brief;  and  are>  for  the  most 
p.art^-oom posed  of  a  series  of  obsei^ations  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treaty  such  as  the  great  and  weH-furnished  mind 
of  Paiey  would  readily  produce  without  any  unusual  stretch 
of  the  intellectual  faculty.  We  do  not  Say  that  all  the  r^« 
flections  are  altogether  irite  and  common-place ;  for  Palejr 
could  noty  even  in  the  most  careless  mood^  write  many  paees 
vithout  either  producing  something  that  was  new^or  giving 
new  force  to  what  was  old^The  first  sermon^  which  (s  on  seri. 
ensness  in  religion^is  one  of  the  longest.  The  author  showa 
in  ^simple  but  impressive  manner^  the  causes  and  constitu*  ^ 
entsof  that  levity  of  mind  which  is  the  opposite  of  serious^ 
ness,  and  whichy  while  it  lasts^  forms  a  sort  of  impiaissable' 
barrier  against  the  access  of  religious  reflefttions  to  the  un* 
clerstandmg.  In  answer  to  the  common  objection  that 
religion  generates  sadness  and  dejectioni,  Dr*  Paley  remarks 
with  hig  usual  discrimination  and  good  sense  that> 

*  No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  his  duty,  xm  the  con* 
trary^  one* good  action,  one  temptation  resisted  and  overcome,  ona 
sacrifice  of  desire  or  interest,  purely  for  conscience  sake,  will  prove 
a  cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits  beyond  what  either  indulgence  ot 
^diversion,  or  company  can  do,  for  them.    And  a  ^ucc^ssion  and 
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course  of  such  actions  and  self  denia'js,  springing  from  a  rellgioui 
principle,  and  raanfuUy  naaintained,  is  the  best  possible  course  that' 
can  be  ibllowed  as  a  remetily  for  sinkings   and  oppressions  of  this 
kind.     Can /it  then  be  true  that  religion  leads  to  m^lancho^y  ?  Oc* 
casions  rise  to  every  man  living ;  to  many  very  severe  as  wpH  as 
repealed  occf^sions,  in  which  the  hopes  of  religion  ^are  the  ort4y  ;siay, 
that  is  left  him.     Godly  men  have  that  within  tfiem  which  cheer*, 
and  comforts  them  in  their  saddest  hours  ;  ungodly  men  have   that 
which  strikes  their  heart  like  a  dagger  in  their  gayest   m.»1t>eiits.^ 
Godly  men  discover,  wh^t  is  very  true,  but  what',  by  most  mr n,  is< 
.found  out  too  late,  namely,  that  a.good  conscience,  and  the  hope  o^ 
our-Creator's  final  fav,our  and  acceptance  are  the  only  solid  happi- 
ness to  be  attained  in  this  world.     Experience  corresp  mds  with  ti^* 
reason  of  the  thing.     I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  religious  men 
are  generally  cheerful.     If  this  be  not  observed,as  might  be  expect*, 
ed,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  because  the  cheerfuiHess  which  re- 
ligion inspires,  does  not  show  itself  in  noise,  or  in  6ts  and   starts  of 
merriment,  but  is  calm  and  constant.     Of  this,  the  only   true  and. 
valuable  kind  of  cheerfulness,  for  all  other  kinds  are  hollow  and 
unsatisfying,  religious  men  possess  not  less  but  a  gi-eater  share  than 
others.'  ■ 

In  the  sermon  on  the  love  of  God,  we  do  not  find  much 
said  that  has  not  been  better  said  before.     The  love  of  God 
must  be  considered  either  as  a  devotional  feeling  of  gfati-' 
tttde^  excited  by  the  intellectual  perception  of  his  goodness 
in  the  exlernal  worlds  or  by  the  actual. sensation  of  it  in  every 
pleasure  which  we  experience.    The  love   of  God/as  it  i« 
thus  explainedi  must^upder  some  modtficatiofis>  and  tit)  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  find   its  way  to  the  bosomts  of  men 
under  every  system  and  in  every  clime.     But  when  Cfaristiaa 
theologues  talk  of  the  love  of  God,  tbey  generally  include 
in  the  idea  not  merely  a  devout  sense  of  tbanLkfuIness  iaits 
passive  state,  but  as  possessing  all  the  energy  of  an  active 
principle  of  benevolence.     To  love   God    according  to   the 
injunctions  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  is  to  keep  his  com* 
maiidments.     The  love  of  God  in  this  poiotof  view,  is  con* 
sidered  both  ^s  an  eflf^ct  and  ^  a  cause^     It  is.  the  effect  of 
knowledge,  and  it  js  the  cause;of.holiness.     We  icannpt  love 
God  without  some  previouH  icognizance  of  the  proof  that  be 
is;  and  before  we  can  obey  his  wil],jt  is  necessary  to  know 
what  it  is.     It  is  not  blind  obedience  which   is  required   of 
man.   .  It  is  not  merely  that  obedience  which  an  impetuous 
sensation  might  engender  ;  but  which  nSight  be  faciliatisg 
,or  fugitive  as  the  cause.     It  is  rather  that  obedience,  whica 
is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  most    fit  and  accept* 
able  Ij^omagp  fcjr  rational  and  accountable  man  to  offer  to  bis 
^  maker.  '  Of  knowledge,  as  it  jygards  the  Works  of  God,  or 
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theexperrenceofhit  goodness,  in  the  great  theatre  of  crea^* 
'^liooj  or  in  the  dealiogs  of  his  providence^  love  will  alwa}*8  be 
the  fair  associate.  Uut  love  without  knowledge,  or  devotio* 
nai  regard  without  intellectual  discrimination^  the  fervors  of 
piety  without  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  mind,  are  apt 
to  give  a  wrong  tiirection  to  the  feelings,  to  set  some  of  the 
passions  in  a  bluze,  or  to  generate  a  tendency  to  superstitioa 
and  intolerance.  The  dark  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history* 
Will  teach  us  what  enormities  have  originated  in  the  love  of 
God,  where  it  has  been  associated  with  ignorance. 

Dr.  Paley  says  that  '  the  love  of  God  is  a  guard  against 
error  in  conduct;'  tliat  Mt  in  some  measure  supplies  the 
place  of  every  rule.'  But  is  that  love  likely  to  produce  these 
effects  which  is  not  illumined  with  knowledge?  Must  we  not 
know  what  duty  is,before  we  can  deliberately  guard  against  the 
deviations?  And  with  respect  to  rules  of  conduct,  cantheic 
.  fitness  or  unfiin^s  be  known  without  the  exjercise  of  the  un* 
derstanding  ?  But  Dr.  Paley  says  that  ^  he,  who  has  it,  (the 
]o9re  of  God)  within  hitn,  has  little  to  learn.'  Our  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  loye  of  God  can  be  nothing  but  a  confused 
and  indeterminate  sensation,  where  it  is  blended  with  igno« 
ranee  ;  and  that,  where  the  heart  is  not  previously  the  seat 
of  vicious  habits,  God  willalways  be  more  loved  in  proportion 
Hi  he  is  more  hwwn. 

That  religion  is  most  worthy  of  a  rational  nature,  which 
13  founded  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
o/God.  These  attributes,  in  proportion  as  they  are  better 
uuderstoodj  will  be  found  to  produce  every  religious  impres- 
sion which  can  be  wanting  either,  ou  the  mind  or  heart, 
poes  thy  soul  need  an  awful  idea  of  his  power?  seek  it^ 
iu  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  above*  Behold  the  sun, 
the  moou^and  the  stars,  which  he  hath  ordained.  Does  thy 
heart  pant  for  the  conscious  presence  of  his  goodness  ?  Go 
in  request  of  it  in  the  earth  beneath.  Proofs  of  it  exist  witb-^ 
in  thee,  and  are  scattered  around  thee.  Has  not  ample  gri|« 
lification  been  provided  for  every  sense?  Hast  thou  noli 
abundant  evidence  of  his  goodness  in  the  structure  of  maa 
and  in  the  charms  of  creation  ?  in  the  objects  of  thy  sight^tby 
heariiig,  thy  touch,  thy  taste,  thy  smell  ?  GoD  is  love;  of 
this  ihou  possessest  accumulated  proof  ;  and  thy  mind  if  it 
be  at  ail  reflective,  may  continually  add  to  the  stock. 

Ill  the  third  sermon  the  author  very  earne^ly  enforces  the 
secessily  of  religious  meditation. 

'  **  If  the  great  author  pf  all  things,'  says  Dn  Paley,  ■  be  Himself 
iriviiiibk*  jto  our  senscS;  and  if  our  relation  to  t^im  IXl^st  ueceuarily 
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form  the  greater  interest  va\A  Qotic^rn  of  our  txistenccy  tfccn  it  foU 
)ows,  that  our  great  interest  and  concern  are  with  those  thingi 
which  arc  now  invisible.  Wt-  are  saved  hy  hope,  but  hope  that  is 
seen  is  not  hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  S 
but  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  n^it 
lor  it/'  The  first  ipfirmity,  therefore,  which  religion  has  to  coth 
quer  within  us,  is  ^bat  which  binds  down  our  attention  to  the  thinga 
which  we  see.  The  natural  man  is  immersed  in  sense:  nothing 
takes  hold  of  bis  mi«id  but  what  applies  to  bis  sense,  but  this  dispo^ 
sition  will  not  do  for  religion  :  the  religious  character  i>s  founded  iix^ 
hope,  as  contradistinguished  from  experience,  in  perceiving  by  the 
inind  what  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  unless  a  man  can  do  this,  he 
cannot  ht  religious  i  and  with  many  it  is  a  great  dilficulfy.' 

^  All  religion/  says  the  author,  '  which  is  effectual,  is  and  must 
be  spiritual.  Offices  and  ordinances  are  the  handmaids  and  the  in- 
struments of  the  spiritual  relfgion,  calculated  to  generate,  to  pro- 
liiote,  to  maintain,  to  upho4d  it  in  the  heart,  but  the  thing  itself  isi 
purely  spiritual.  Now  the  flesh  weigheth  down  (tie  spirit  as  with  a 
load  and  burden/ 

In  this  passage  and  in  many  others  in  these  sermons^  Dr. 

,  Paley  has  used  terms,  which  are  very  familiar  in  the  prodac* 
tions  of  divines^  and  which  are  suffered  to  pass  current  in  the 
popular   vocabularies  of  theology,  but   which,,  when  they 
come  to  be  examined,  are  found  to  be  destitute  of  ideas,  or 
to  surpass  humap  pomprehension.    The  I^pctor  says/  all  re-»' 
ligion  which  is  effectual  is  ^nd  must  be   spiritual.' — Nowj^. 
what  is  the  precise  meanir^g  which  the   Doctor  intended  ia 
this  place  to  convey  by  the  word  spirittial  ?  For  in  an  affair 
of  so  much  importance  as   religion,  no   words  ought  to  be> 
Wsed  which  have  not  a  precise  and  definite  signi^fication^  Yet 
it  i^  jn  i-eligrou  .more  than  in  any  thing  else,  in  which  terms 
are  used  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  ambiguous,,  indeter* 
minatCji  and  obscure.     In  fact,  the  vocabulary  of  theology 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass^ of  writers  on  the  subject,  a 
laerejargon  of  senseless   sounds.  '  Dr.  Paley  however  caft 
seldoni  be  accused  of  having  employed  words  without  adefi«   . 
rtite  meaning.     He  Kas  done  it  more  frequently  in  the  pre- 
sent posthuok^us  publication,  than  in  all  his  other  writings^ 
The  reason  is  obvious; — in  this  volume  of  sermons,  he  has^, 
for  the  most   part,  taught  the  established   opinions  in  sucU 
terms  as  he  found  in  common  currency,  and  w'hieh  are  wont 
to  be  circulated  without  inquiry  into  their  signification,  or 
any  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  thi?ir  constituent   parts. — 
But  to  return  from   this  digression. — What  is  the   precise- 
nieaning  whic  >  the  author  intended   to  affile  to   the  wor4 
*\  spiritual,*'  as  it  is  here  em'ployed  ?— '*  All   religian   which 
is**  effectual    is  and  must  be  spiritual/^       Did  he  by   spi- 

i:iti\al  meaQ  what  is  not  composed  of  ilesb  and  blood  )  as  it  is 
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•lud  in  tcriptnfe^  '^  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  hlood^  &e."--« 
In  ibis  case  ib^  sentence  would  rua»  '^all  religion^  which  ir 
effectual,  myst  not  be  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood."; — Btit 
the  converse  of  this  would  be  *'  all  religion  which  is  effec« 
tuail  must  not  be  human/'  for  what  is  the  human  nature  but 
flesh  and  blood  i  this  therefore  could  not  be  the  Doctor's 
meaning. — By  spiVi/ii<i/ did  the  Doctor  mean  invisible  9  for 
vbat  is  spiritual  or  immaterial,    cannot  be  discerned  by 
aay  material    sense.^      In   this    case   the  sentence  would 
win,    .  *^'AU  religion,   which  is  e85?ctual,   must  be  invisi- 
ble."-—But  as  the  Doctoi  is  talking  of  religion,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  this  life,  and  as  the  way  of  advanceoient   to  a  bet*, 
ter,  (which  is  implied  in  the   term    effectual,)   he  cannot 
Aiean  a  religion  wiiich  is  impalpabL  to  sense,  or  of  which 
there  is  no  visible  evidence  in  this  earthly  Scene.     Method- 
iats  talk  a  great, deal  about  ^'  spiritual  religion ;^*  by  jwhich 
Ihey  mean  that  religion  which  has  most  of  the  zest  of  sensa-' 
tion,  and  which  supposes  a  sort  of  extatic  delirium  in  the  de- 
Totional  sensibility ;  but  Dr*  Paley  was  no  methodist,  and 
therefore  by  '  a  religion  to  be  efiectual  must  be  spiritual,' 
lie  could   not  mean  'a  religion   which  is  entirely  confined 
within  the  province  of  feeling,  without  any  active  visible  ex» 
iMence. — But,  perhaps,  by  *^  all  religion,  which  is  effectual, 
must  he  spirittial,"   the  Doctor  means  must  be  real  and  sin- 
cere;-— sincere  in  opposition  to  wh.at  is  hypocritical,and  real/ 
as  contrasted  with  what  is  visionary,  or  whs^t  has  no   actual 
corporeal  existence. — Here  then,  after  having  at  length  Ex- 
tricated ourselves  from  tlie  wilderness  of  conjecture,  we  ap-' 
prpach  to  the  region  of  common  sense,  which   we  heartily 
wish  that  our  modern  theologues  would  never  abandon  to' 
rush  into  the  thickets  of  mystic  ignorance  or  fanciful  absur* 
dity.  If  Dr.  Paley  meant  by  '*  that  religion  which  is  efFeciual,' 
must  be  spiritiial,"  that  religion  which  is   reai  and  sincere, 
be  must  have  known  that  no  religion  can  be  real  and  sincere 
,  which  is  not  operative  in  the  disposition,  the  sentiments  and 
the  conduct.— Now  let  us  ask  the  reader,   what  is  this  bat 
practical  religion ?-^Instead,  therefore,  of  using  a  term  which' 
is  not  very  definite,  and  which  might  mislead,  why  could 
not  the  learned  Doctor  have  simplv  said  'a)l  religion,  which 
is  effectual,  is  and  m ust  be  pmc/tcd/.'-— This  would  have  pre- 
vented all  misapprehension  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Dr.  Paley  or  any  other  divine  in  Christendom  to  prove  that 
any  other  religion  than  this  is  or  can  be  effectual  ;  that  it  is, 
or  that  it  can  be,  of  any  service  in  this  life,  or  of  any  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  our  happiness  in  the 
pext. — We  are  well  aware  that  our  notions  of  religion  have 
not  been  sufficiently  diversified  with  the  regale  of  m}/sttry,i6t 


the  common  mass  of  mankind.  Bul^iftrulb  be  a  less  savory  dish 
tj^ian  error  that  is  not  our  fault;  but  the  fault  of  a  vitiated 
tiasle. 

In  the  next  senteoce  to  that  which  we  have  examined  at 
Xarge,  Dr.  Paley  says  *^  offices  and  ordinances  are  the  hand- 
uiaidsand  instruments  ofspirz/u a/  religion^  calculated  tager 
:i)tr{ite,  to  promote^  to  maintain,  to  uphold  it  in  the  hearl^ 
but  the  thing  itself  is  purely  spm/Ma//'    Here  the  word  ipt^ 
ritual  is  used  twice,  and   in  neither  place  is  it   very  x^l^ac 
-whai  is  meant,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  our  former  suppo**^ 
aition  that  it  means  rea/  or  practicaL     Of  this  religion,  which 
be  denominates  spiritual,  the  Doctor  ^ays  that  ^^  ofiicesand 
ordinances  are  the  handmaids  and  the  instruments/'     Now 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  offices  and  ordinances  ^ 
Did  he  mean  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  JBng* 
igtid  i  including  the  offices  and  ordinance  of    baptism,    of 
qommunion,  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  of  the  burial  of  th& 
dead,  of  the  gun-powderplot,  of  the  capital  ptitiishment  of 
King  Charles  }—rWe   fear,  v^ry  much    fear  that   none  of 
these  offices  and   ordinances  of  our  mother  church,  evea 
though  accompanied  with  the   lifting  up  of  hands  and  the 
falling  down  of  knees,  will  be  in  the  language  of  the  Doc* 
tor  the  '*  handmaids  and  instrumentSj"  of  practical  religion, 
f*'  calculated  to  generate,  to  promolf,  to  maintain,  to  uphold 
^t  in  the  htart,^^ — We  will  venture  to  affirm,in  opposition  tothe 
authority  of  the  Doctor,  and  to. any  authority  whatever,  that 
tjue  practical  religion  is  neither  generated,  nor  promoted^ 
Dor  maintained,  nor  upheld  by   the  rites  and   ceremonies  oP 
any  church  in  Christendom.     JNo  ;r-thank  heaven  ;  practi- 
cal religion  is  neither  begotten,  nor  maintained  by  the  stones 
of  which  a  church  is  made,  nor  by  the  bells  in   thet  steeple, 
nor  by  the  organ  in  the  aisle,  nor  even  by  the  hood  and  suf* 
plice  of  the  officiit'ng  priest.     Religion,  is  independent  of 
all,  and  of  any  of  these,  with   all  the   associated   forms^— 
Practical  religion  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  habit 
OF  wELii-noiNG.     As  it  refers  to  the  mind  and  affections  it 
denotes  the  dis}jo$ition  to  do  good  ;  as  it  refers  to  the  conduct 
i}  implies  the  actual/i^  <\o'\t\Q  it  a$  often  as  opportunity  offers. 
—But  whnt  offices,  and  ordinancest  what  riles  and  ceremo- 
nies are  these  which  can  geyeraie,  promote ,  maintain,  and 
ypfiold  this  habii  i — NOne  !  the  only  means  with  wltich  we 
are  acquainted  by  which  this  habit  of  well  doing  can  be  pro* 
duced,  cherished,  and  invigorated,is  by  the  conttfrtial  repeti* 
^^i(;nof  the  particular  acts  of  which  it  is  composed. — These  act^ 
y^e  need  not  enumerate,  they  are  known  to  all,  in  whom  the 
.  moral  sense  has  not  been  benumbed  and  de;adened  by  a  course 
yf  vice.  '      '  • 
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in  his  fourth  sermon^which  is  ''on  the  slate  after  deiU,h/' 
J>r«  Paleyhas^  as  might  have  heen  ex^cied^  ibroMrn  oo 
new  light  over  the  subject;  but  his  conclusion  is^  thai  after 
deatl),  we  shall  have  bodies,  though  far  different  from,  and 
aaperior  to  the  present  j  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
continuance  of  the  same  consciousness  will  enable  us  to  i^e-  ^ 
cognize  ourselves. — Dr.  Palejr  has  not  entered  into  the  per- 
plexing question  of  a  corporeal  resurrection;  bat  it  is  prettj 
evident  that  he  did  not  receive  the  doctrine  according  to  its 
literal  acceptation.  For  his  resurrection  refers  rather  to  tliat 
of  the  same  consciommss  than  of  the  same  body?  The  latt^ 
^uageof  Christ  on  this  subject  was  an  aocommodatiaa  of 
ideas  to  the  imbecility  of  human  apprehension. 

The  fifth  sermon,  which  is  on  the  **  purity  of  the  heart  ani 
fiSections,"  from  1  John  iii.  2^  3,  contains  some  excel-p> 
lent  remarks.     The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen^* 

^  Our  Saviour  hath  told  us  what  the  things  arc  uhlch  de51ea  nian^ 
and  this  is  the  enumeration  ;    evil  thoughts,  adulterieSyforuicatioDi 
niurders,  iht»fts,covetousnesS|\vickedness,deceit,tft5civi<>usness,au  evil 
<^ye,bIasphemy,pride,fo()libhni  ss  ;and  the  reasun  given  why  these  art 
the  real  proj>er    defilements  of  our  nature*,  is,  that  they    proceed 
from  within,  out  of  the  heart  :  these  evil  things  come  from  withii\^ 
tind  defile  jhe  man.     The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral  defilement,  ac« 
corditog  to  ouf  Saviour,  is  the  heart ;  by   which   we  know,  that  ha 
always  meant  the  ntfcctions  and  the  disposition:  The  seat  thcrefofCj^ 
of  moral  purity  must  necessarily  be  the  same  ;  iov  purity  i^  the  re- 
Verse  of  defilement,     Consequentty,  to  purify  ourselves,!^  to  cieanao 
pur  hearts  frftm  the  presence  and  pollution  of  sin;  of  those  sins  which 
reside  ip.and  continue  in  the  heart.  This  is  ibe  purgation  particularly 
fniended  in  pur  te.Nt.This  is  the  les>t  of  purgation  enjoined  upon  ttt.lt 
18  to  be  noticed,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  control  of  our  actiou*. 
It-adds  a  further  duty,  the  purifying  of   uur  thoughts  and  affections 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  it  was  the  design  of  our  Sa- 
viour, in  the  passage  here  referred  ro,  to  direct  the  attention  of  hk 
disciples  to  the  heart,   to  that  which  is  within  ^  man  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which  is  es^ternaU     Now  he  who   only  strives   t» 
control  his  outward  action,  but  lets  his  thoughts  and   passions  in* 
dulge  themselves  withput   check  qr   re^tr^int ;  does  not   attend  to 
fhat  which  is  within  him,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  i^xter- 
nal.     Secondly,  the  instaiiccs  whi<:h  our  Saviour  has  given,  thougii 
like    all  '^instanpes    in    Scripture,    a|)d    to    say   t|ie  truth,    in   all 
ancient    writings,  >  (hey     i^e    speciniens   and   illustrations  of   this 
meaning,  as  to  ihe  kind  and  natiire  of  the  duties  or  the  vices  which 
he   had    in    view,    rathe*    than   complete  Catalogues,  including  all 
such  duties  or  vi^esLiy  name,  so  that  no  other  but    what  are   thus 
named  and  specified  were  intended: though  ;his qualified  way  of  un« 
derstanding  the  enumerations-be  right,  yec  even  this  enumeration  it- 
self $hows,  tbaCour  Saviour'«»  lesson  \w\\  bcyotid  the  mere  external 


•CtfoTt,  Nat  onTy  are  adulteries  and  fornications  luentioned,  tcjt 
evil  thoughts  am)  lasciviousness;  not  only  murders,  but  an  evH  e3'e; 
tmt  otf)y  thefts,  but  covetousncss  or  covetings.  Thus  by  laying  the 
sexa.to  the  root,  not  by  lopping  off  the  branches,  but  by  laying  t)ie 
«««  to  the  rooty  «ar  Saviour  fi&ed  the  only  role  wbick  cab  erer  pro^ 
.  dace  ^od  morals** 

♦  If  such  be  '  the  only  rule  tchkTi  ean  ever  produce  good  mo* 
tatsj*  what  becomes  ot  the  Doctor's  offices  and  ordinances  to 
which  ao  much  spiritual  efficacy  was  lately  ascribed  ? — We 
trere  (^leased  with  the  followifig  obserration  in  the  sixth 
tefttioti.  / 

^■'•'th  public  wor^i{)  wc  thank  God  in  general  terms,  that  is,  we. 
jpin  with  the  cohgregation  in  a  general  thanksgiving  ;  but  a  devout 
»an  brrngs  to  church  the  recollectioii  of  special  und  particular  mer- 
cies, partreolar  boiinties,  particular  providences,  particular  deli-^ 
nera  noes,  particular  relief  recently  Experienced,  specially  and  err-' 
tichlly  granted  in  the  moment  of  wunt  or  dan^r»  or  emmeiitly  wid 
j^iperemincnily  vouchsafed  tons  individually.  These  he  bears  in 
lib  thoughts,  he  applies  as  he  proceeds  ;  that  which  was  general,  he 
]6iakes  close  and  circumstantial;  his  heart  rises  towards  God,  by  s^ 
iense  of  mercits  vouchsafed  to  himself.-  He  does  not,  however,conn 
Aie  himself  to  those  favors  of  Providence,  which  he  enjoys  abovt 
Ikany  others,  or  more  than  mqst  others;  he  does  not  dwell  upoQ 
dTistiilcttons  alone;  he  sees  God  in  all  his  goodnes^h,  in  fill  his  bouQ<» 
t^.  Bodily  ease,  for  instance,  is  not  less  valuable,  not  lessamer* 
ty,  because  Others  are  at  ease,  as  well  as  himself.  •  The  same  o( 
Ii;s  health,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  facultieij  of  his  understanding* 
^  But  what  I  mean  is,  that,  in  his  mind  he  brings  to  church  mercieS| 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  that  the  most  general  expressions'of 
Aankfulness  attach  with  him  upon  particular  recollections  o( 
gobdneis,  particular  subjects  of  gratitude,  so  tl  at  the  holy  fervour 
of  his  djevotion  is  supported;  never  wants,  nor  can  want  materiaU 
fo  act  upon/  ^ 

,  Tbe sixth  U  alto^lberanexcellent  discourse.  In  these** 
JTCAth  seiinoBOQ  Mull*  ix»  IS,  the  doctor  supports  an  opini* 
Ml/ which  is  Qol  quite  in  unison  with  some  of  the  ihirty«niue 
Articles,  nor  with  the  tenets  of  the  methodists,  that  there  are 
tome  persons,  who,  from  having  been^piou^ly  edacaled,and^ 
liaviRg  persevered  in  pious  courses,  have  no  need  of ,  what  is 
tailed,  conversion.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  church  evident- 
ly is  that  a/l,  without  one  individual  eiceplion,  are  corrupt 
to  the  very  core,  and  cannot  be  purified  without  the  unction 
of  grace.  And  the  orthodox  would  have  lold  the  doctor  that 
iliisunclion  is  a  gratuitous  thing,  which  has  no  reference  ei-^ 
ther  to  pious  education  or  to  pipus  courses>— We  think^how*' 
eyejr,  though  the  doctor  has  made  some  demonstration  of 
^is  h<;;resy,  that  he  has  proved  his  point^^  that  the  doctrine 
of  conversion  should  not  be  indiscriminately  enforced. 
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Tn^  the  eighth  sermon  on  prajing  inVimitallon  of  Chri^ 
Dr.  P.  remarks 

*  Every  maft  has  some  subject  or  other  to  which  hit  thoughts  taro 
when  they  are  not  particularly  occupied.  In  a  gpod  Cfarktiah  ihif 
subject  is  God,  or  what  appertains  to  him.  A  good  Christian 
walking  in. his  fields,  sitting  in  his  chamber,  lying  upon  his  bed,  is 
ttinkingof  God.  His  ineiiitalions  draw  of  their  own  accord^  to 
thatot^octt  and  then  his  thoujjhts  kindle  up  his  devotions  ;  and  de- 
votion never  burns  so  bright  or  so  wurna,  as  whezi  it  is  lighted  «^ 
from  within/ 

'  In  the  ninth  sermon  we  find  some  good  remarks  on  the  in- 
teresting story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, -but  the  I>oct6f 
Employs  it  principally  to  inculcate  dulifulness  of  children-  to  • 
their  parents.— in  two  sermons  the  Doctor  impresses  with 
considerable  for6e  the  necessity  of  thinking  less  of  our  virtues  ' 
and  more  of  our  sins. In  sermon  xiii.  the  Doctor  endeavours  16 
fecojicile  the  tremendous  threat  in  Exod,  20.5.  of  visiting  (he 
sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 

^  neraiion,  with  the  benevolent  character  of  the  Deity  and  to 
other  parts  of  scripture^to  which  it  seems  diametricailyoppo- 
site.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  his  success  iw 
settling  this  knotty  point,  as  well  as  his  attempt  to  prove  in 
serm.  xxix.that  the  command  of  God  to  exterminate  tlie  Ca- 

^  fiaaniles  was  cpnsistent  with  his  justice  and  other  attribntes^ 
Iti  this  collection  we  meet  with  three  sermons  on  spirrtuaf 
infloence;  and  th^  same  number  on  spiritual  aid  ;  which  arc  , 
interspersed  vthh  many  discriminating  remarks  and  pious 
though'U.-- -In  the  three  sermons  on  the  dfeath  of  Christ,  the 
JDbcto'r  endeavours  to  make  an  approximation  to  the  ortho-^ 
dox  creed  oti  this  subject ;  but  slill  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  orthodox  Will  give  him  many  thanks  for  his  pains,  Thtf 
Doclor'a'ssigns  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  certain  degree  of  effi- 
cacy  '  in  the  procurement,*  (we  u^ehis  own  words)  '  of  ha. 
^n^n  salvation/,  bat  still  he  inculcates  the  nepessity  of  hu- 
ifiaan  obedience  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  salvation 
could  be  procured  in  no  other  way. — The  Doctor,  borrowing 
theopiiiion  of  an  impartial  tbeologue,  but  which  that  theo-. 
loJr^e  On  further  research  abandoned  as  untenable,  consi- 
del-s  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  cause,  and  a  good  life  a%  the. 
tondition  of  salvatio7i.—The  last  opinion  is  certainly  true;  but 
the  first  is  t^onnded  oil  an  error,  originating  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  Jewish  phraseology.  /n  j 
The  ONLY  CAUSE  of  human  salvation  is  thelovetjf  God, 
'  iiot  operating  through  iJie  medium,nor  caused  by  the  ihterveu- 
Itig  HgebcV,  of  another's  sufferings,  but  impelled  by  his  own 


c^entiaT^  and  infinite  benevolence  towards  his  sensitive,  in* 
telkclual,  and  accountable^  but  frail  and  inipt^ifect  creatures, 
—The  love  of  God,  like  his  own  existence  and  all  his  un- 
seafchaUe attributes^  rs  uncaused  ;  but  nevehbele^  it  ope- 
vates  as  tiot  (Hily  revealed  religion  but  the  aiorai  constttutionof 
the  world  seems  to  provciaccording  to  certain  laws  ;  and  it  is 
ty  obedience  to  these  laws^that  man  as  a  free  agent  may  secure 
the  love  oF  God,  or  rather  those  behefiis,  that  peace  and 
that  Joy  which  those  who  thus  render  themselves  the  objtcts^ 
krfthe  divine' l(yoe^  invariably  possess.  The  scriptUraKdoc- 
trine  is  that  "  God  is  love ;'  lovcy  self  existent  Aud  untaused ; 
f nd  with  re^ppct  to  the  lovje  pf  ^jQd^^  as  it  exists  In  ,  the  breast 
of  man, — *^  this  is  the  love  ofG&djthat  zee  keep  his  command' 
mehts,^^  or  obey  those  jaws. which  he  has  ordained  ;  and  in' 
|he  channel  o(  which  his  beneficence  constantly  flows. 

Very  cogent  and  ve.ry  satisfactory  reasons  have,  been  a?* 
sfgnedfor  Ihe  death  of  Christ  by  the  th  eclogue/  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  above,  without  having  recourse  to  the  absurd 
and  heathenish  noliono^ a  vicarious  punishment. — But  though 
y9e  do  not  think  that  one  man  by  his  sufferings  can  accu« 
Kiulatea  stockof  merits  on  which  another  may  draw  by  the 
belp  of  faith  for  as  much  as  is  requisite  for  his  own  salvation^ 
jret  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  future  happiness  which 
1$  c^stined  for  good  men  of  all  nations,  and  systems  is  the  ef- 
fect of  individual  merit  so  much  as  of  divine  benevolence. 
Compared  with  the  purity  and  perfections  ofGod  thebestmeii 
living  are  notbiog  but  infirmity  and  pollution  ;  but  is  not  the 
love  of  God  greater  than  the  infirmity,  of  mar^?  Is  not  the 
love  of  God  infiuite  ?  Js  it  n:>i  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  de^ 
ficien^y  of  hitman  merit,  to  fill  vpihe  blank  that  ts^left.in  the 
mof4ii pjerj'ormanfespf  man? — ^1  o ascribe  tlie  final  aqci'.ptance 
of  man  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of  an  individual,  of  what- 
ever 4,' J^*^^*^)'  or  rank  he  may  be  rather  than  to  the  .love  of 
God,  i&  tp  derogate  from  the  most,  glorious  attribute  of  the 
^|ostyigh,  and  to  lower  it  in  the  eslin^ation  of.^his  crea- 
tures.— We  sljall  have  other  opportunities^  of  saying  more 
Oil  this  subject.  '■':'.,.,  i 

The  last  sermon  in  this  volume  is  on  the  knowledge  of  one, 
another  in  a  future  state.  Dr,  P.  founds  what  he  says  on 
ilus^lopjc.on  the  latter  clause  in  the  3Sth .verse  of  Col.  1,— 
The  scripture  itself  thro>vs  so  little  light  on  this  subject,  that 
it  can  be  supported  only  by  remote  inference  of  .probable 
conjecture.  But  the  idea  itself  does  certainly  d^rjve  coun- 
ten*jicf;^romrso^e  passages  in  scripture,and  the  thought  is  so 
9heerii>g  to  iheheart,and  such  ^source  of  solace  in  this  wqrld 
of  calamity  an<;l  disappointment,  that  we  were  glad  to  $e^  it 
supported  by  the  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  Paiey. 


We  Ao  not  thinK  that  the  present  sermons  ki'a^e'a^^ 
cession  to  the  theological  or  literary  fahip  of  ihtc  iutltor^  aotf 
the  executors  would  have  acted  wisely^in  not  exposing  them 
fo  public  ^ale.  The  name  of  Dr.  Paley'  will  pei'haps  prdctire] 
theoi  a  cpjQsicIerabl^  temporary  crrculation,  and  sooieof  the 
clergy  may. lay  ^hem  binder  contribution  for  their  sabbatlcat 
nccefsiMe».;  .  >  -  ,      ,.  .'..-'« 


5^RT.  11. — Memoirs  of  Rohfrt^Cary,  ^arl  of  Monmoulh, 
Writtpn^  by  himself,  .  Jnd  .Fragment a  Regalia^  f^^i^k  4. 
Hzstpry  of  Queen  EHzabdh's  Jpdvpuntesy  by  Sir  Robert 
Naunton^  IVith  explanatory  Annotations.  Scb*  10«-  &f. 
Murray,  ld08. 

THE  former  part  of  this  volume  is  an  anonymous  repub- 
lication of  the  memoirs  of  one  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers,  origi- 
ilfllly  edited  from  a  MSt  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  recently 
brought  again  into  rfofice,  by  the  copious  use  which  Mr; 
Waller  Scott  has  made  of.  the  wprk,  as  illustrative  of  the 
"border  history.  The  life  of  this  noWe  author  was  divided  be- 
tweetkthe  pleasures  of  the  court  and  the  perils  of  >var*  At 
court  he  seems  to  have  lived  very  much  '  by  G6d's  blessing/ 
or  in  more  modern  phraseology^  by  his  wit^.  One  of  hi«  me- 
thods of  raising  a  supply  is  not  yet  out  of  fashion* 

'  *  Having  given  out  some  money  t<5  go  on  foot  in  twelve  dMf%iJb 
Berwiek,  1  perfbrmed  it  that  summer,  which  was  worth  to  ne  2OO0I* 
W>kb  bettered  me  to  live  at  court  agood  while  after*'  >^' dO.      /    * 

lie  was  in'  Flanders  in  1577  'and  8,  when  Lord  Eeicesfer  ' 
h£|d  the   command,  biit  finding  ho  hope  of  any  good  actiott 
to  be  performeld  returned  for  England,  and  found  by  that 
little  experience''  that  a  brave  war  and  a  poor  spirii in  a 
commander  never  agree  J*      , 

In  1588  we  find  him  partaking  the  noblest  triumph  of  thfc 
Epgliah  Qavy,  tbe,defeat  of  the  Armada — of  which  he  gives 
a  spirited  description.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  ^n- 
der  the  Earl  of  Essex  sent  into  France  to  the  aid  of  Henry 
IV.  and  when  that'npbleman  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
mistress  for  not  returning  in  obedience  lo  her  mandate,  h« 
shewed  great  dexterity  in  reconciling  the  queen  to  her  fa- 
vourite, by  working  upon  her  feelings  in  an  address  no  less 
bold  than  artfuU  .  . 

«  Madatti*  I  know  my  lord**  care  is  ^ucb  to  obey  all  yoor  coas^ 
wands,  as  he  will  not  make  oae  hour  stay  after  Sir  Francis  hatk  dc« 


IivM-ad.bii»^ffi|«I  ^lAQin|M^^,  .{^tli^*;,  giire  n)«  l<*ave  toilet  jpur 
^Uiest^xksiQW  h^ope  baii^y  wbal  you  ib^ll  truly  find  at  his  returiv' 
after  be  bat|i  h^d  the  happiuf^s  to  s^eyou  .^nd  kiss  your  band.  He 
•lotb  so  sensibly  feel  his  Qrsgrj|ce,and  however  you  think  it  reason  for 
this  you  have  done,  yet  the  world  abroad,  who  know  not  the  cause 
qf  his  so  suddenJeaviDg  his  army  to  another,  wiii  esteem  it  a  weak- 
ness mhim,anda  base  cowardliness  in^him  to  leive-the  army,  now^ 
when  he  should  meet  the  king  and  his  whole  army  for  Hfe'^esiegin^ 
of  Roan.  You  will  be  deceived.  Madam,  if  you  thipk  he  will  ever^ 
after  this  have  to  do  with  court  or  state  aflF.urs.  I  know  his  iuU  re- 
ftoliition  is  to  retire  to. some  pell  in  the  country,  and  to  live  ihere,  Ois 
a  man  never  desirous  to  lo6Va  good  man  in  the  face  again,  .^rid  ifi 
good  fiaitb,  Madam,  to  deal  .truly  with  ygur  Majesty,  1  ihihk.  you  - 
ivill  not  have  him  a  bng-lived  m^n  after  his  return.  The  lat^Jk)Ss 
6f  his  brother,  whom  he  loved  soTS early,  and  this  heavy  doom  that 
«^  jou  have  laid  upon  him  will  in  a  short  rime  break  his  beiu-t.  Then 
your  Majesty  will  have  sufBcient  satisfaction  for  the  offence  he  hath 
eommittcd  against  you*'  p.  29,  n. 

.Heaaems  toi have. given  bimBelf  do osmall credit  for  bia 
9kUl  ia  coadactiag  so  nice  an  affair  to  a  successful  issue* 

.  ^  Thus  God  blessed  me  in  this  journey^  fhat  throi^gh  m^  poor 
ffeaknessJ  orocured  that  from  hiM^,  which  all  my  lord^  fri^Ads  iu 
court,  nor  ail  ber  coupcil,  could  procure.*     p.  32. 

After  he  had  passed  his  best  titne  in  court  and  got  Ijttle^ 
he  accepted  from  Lord  Scroop/his  bruther-in^lavir,  the  depu- 
imlkofy  of  Ibe  w^ndepry  of.tbewest  border, ; . upQa  wbi^h  ihe 
Jbilook  bioia^lf  to  iite  ^sjqmm try^.afier  fee  was  fiast;  o^ei  aaa thir- 
ty years  oldt,  where  he.  lived  wUh.  great  cqaI^o^j  for;,.^^^ 
be,  *  we  had  a  stirring  world  and  few  d^ys  , passed  over^ny 
iiead,  but  I  was  a  horseback  either  Jo  prevent  mischief,  or 
^bringthe  border  to  better  quiet.'  His  explojts  in  (he  perfor* 
.maaces  of  this  arduous  duty  are  detailed  pretty  much  ai  large, 
and  have  ail  the  (charms  of  chivalrous  emprise  '  to  reborn- 
jneod  (hem  to,  the  perusal ;  and^  as  they  deserved^  so  they 
.were  ultimately  crowned  with  complete  success. 

About  this  period  of  his   life  Sir  R.   Gary- espoused  th« 
'daughter  of  Sir,  Hugh  Trevannienj  mjote  for^her  worth  than 
^Aer  wealth,  and  by  that  step  awakened  the  jealousy  of  ilife 
Queen,   vvho  considered  all  her  courtiers  as  her  adorers^ und 
the  marriage  of  any  of  them  as  an  afFranling,Sclof^nfidelity\ 
.His,accoun^of  the  mannier  in  which  he  cprnpelled  his  mis- 
tress to  forgive  him  is  very  characteristfc^  and  will  afford  some 
useful   hints  to  those  of  our  readers  (if  any  such  there  be) 
^wlioibaire  oceHMon  to  feain,i  how.they/aaj^  ai^qag|e.th^gEeat 
*mifaoot  danger  of  recal(^tatiaQ«  .,.. . ...  ,.    ,,     J  .^  , 


I     *  Uy hftikher'Sif  Jobn.Garyv '(ha^ <imi| ibtn JAmdwUtif ^(Hcl|« 
wa»8ent  to  by.  the  King  of  Scots,  to  desive-lximHhftt  he  nMouU^ticat 
<liis  Majesty  at  the  bound  roadat  a  clajr  apipoi nt^ ;  Tor  tkat hetiiftd 
a  tTHitter  of  graat  importance  t^  iKquaini:  bis  siatef  tbr^u^aii  4B^ 
•£ngland  withal^    but  he.  wovM  bol^-tru^t  tbe  .QiiMn's  ambaasa^^ 
with.iti  nor  Aity  other,  unlaw  it  wect  mf  if«tber^  of  sama  qftya.^t^ 
dren.     My  brother  sent  him  word  he  would  •gladly  wait  on  his  Ma- 
jesty, but  durst -not  until  he  had  acqi^fited.  ttre.Q;ieea>  iherenmh; 
aud'whenhe  had  received  hej^  answer,  }xe  wt^uld  i^cqualnt  hjm  ^iltbt 
!(•      My  brother  sent   notice. to  my  fatter  of  tlje   King^s  desire* 
My  father  shewed  th^  letter  to  the  Queen*     She  was  not  willing  ih^ 
niy  brother  should  stir  out   of  the  town  j*  but  knovi'ing,  though  she 
would  not  know,  that  I  was  in  dourt/  she  said/*  {  hear  yotir  fine  s^tl, 
that  has  lately  married  30  \ypKhily  i^  hereabbtils ;  sena  him   if^yofci 
will,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure/  '   My  father  answered,  he'kneAv4 
*  wonld  be  glad  to  obey  her  coramand.     1  No,'  said  she,  *  Jo  ^'au-bill 
biro  go,  for  t  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'     My  father ea mat <aild 
told  me   what  had  passed  between  tham.     I  thought  it  bard  to  b% 
sent,  and  "not  to  s^  her;    but  my  father  told  me  plain1y,>fl»at*she 
tvould  neither  speak  with  m^,  nOr  see  me, '  Sir/  said  lf*it  ^b%€tnk 
OTcH  hard  terms  ipith  me,  I  bad  need  be  wary  what  1 4o*    ffl  i^»«> 
the  King  Avilhout  her  licence,  it  were  in  her  power  to  haflg  me  atfuty' 
return  ;  and  for  any  thing  I  see,  it  were  ill- trusting  her.'     My  fatbat; 
merrily  went  to  the  Queen  and  toklher  what  I  said.     She  ■answ^raJ* 
^  if  the  gentleman    be  ao  mistrustful,  let  the  Secretary  mtitoa  ia^ 
conchict  to^  go  and  come,  and  1  will  sign  it.'     Upon  tbeae^  CarmsNl 
parted  from  court  and  made  ali  the  bas^te  for  66otland.    lUpoiv  ttif 
r^orn  I  made  all  the  haste  I  eould  to  courts    I  arrived  there '•n  St, 
'  ^tephenfs  day  in  the  afternoon.  Dirty  ^BS  I  was^  I  eawe  into  the  pal* 
sence,  where  I  found  the  lords  and  ladies  dancing.     The  Quaen^wfli' 
not  there.    My  father  went  to  the  Queen  toilet  ber  Know  that  Irwa» 
Teturned.     She  willed  him  to  take  my  message  or  lettersi  and  bno|^ " 
them  to  her.     He  came  for"  them,  Lot  I  desired  him  to  excuse  me;; 
for  that  which  I  had  to  Say,  either  by  word  or  by  writing,  I  must  da- 
'iiver  mysfelf :   I  could  neither  t/ust  hitn,^  nor  niuch  lessany  other 
tberewith*     He  acquainted  her  Majesty  with  my  resolution.     Wrt4& 
much  ado,  I  was  called  fur  in  ;  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her.     Otir 
^rst  encounter  was  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  paitsed  over  with  si* 
lence.     After  she  had  epoken  her  plaasure-trf  me  and  niy  wiTe,  I  toH 
•'^eTy  tbaty^e  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage,  and  that  if  ^eh^d 
'  but  graced  me  with  the  leaat  of  ber  favours,  I  had  never  left  her,  nor 
her  court ;  and  seeing  she  was  the  «chief  cause  of  ray  misfortune,  J 
wauld  never  oS  my  knees  till  I  had  kissed  her  hand  and  obtained,  my 


*  The  tovm  of  Berwick,  from  ^ence  the  Qiieen  would  not  hare  him  stir,  be- 
cause she  did  not  deem  hina  to  be  a  proper  messenger,  knowing  tbere  vas  a  better 
-within  call."  Jf.  o/C«7?*.  ^ 


Mt>     3fk9m$9m*s  MiBmmn  dfih  Eatl  of  Xlmmmuii. 

yarten/  Sht  wis  net  d)Mite«Mid  With  my  excuse,  and  befof^AvepaMeJ 
wegnw  f^od  friends*  Then  I  delivered  m>'^ message  (ind  my  papers, 
wbich  sIm  took  very  weVi^  and  at  last  |;ave  me  thanks  for  the  pains 
.)  had  takes.  So  liaving  her  priiicety  wortl  that  she  had  pardoned  aiKi 
ibrfotteo  all  my  feults,  I  kisted  ktr  hand^  and  came  forth  to  the 
^resenee^  slid  was  in  the>coa4 1^  as  I  was  ever  before.*     p.  6f. 

The  account  of  ihie  eleatli  of  Elizabeth  is  very  foil  and  in* 
terestibg;aQd  not  the  least  wonderful  of  ocrr  author's  exptoita 
was  his  rapid  journey  or  rather  flight  from  London  to  £dln* 
borgh,  for  the  sake  of  being  the  Brst  who  should  annouocje 
the  event  to  Janies*.  After  that  king's  accession  tothe  throng 
of  England,  the  Queen  made  choice  of  Sir  R.  Gary's  wife  to 
have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  Duke  (afterwards  Charles 
^e  first)  of  whoo)  and  hissapieat  father  some  curious  put U* 
molars  are  related.  .     ' 

^  The.Duke  was  past  hur  years  old.wHeu  he  was  first  delivered  to  - 
.my  wifesr  he-was  not  able  to  go,  nor  scant  stand  aloQe,  he  was  so  weak 
ip>his.jqiDts  and  especially  his  ankles^  insomuch  as  many  feaced 
jihey  were,  out  of  joint*  Yet  God  so  blessed  him,-  both  with  health 
and  strength,  ij^at  he  proved  daily  stronger  and  stronger.  Many  a 
Iftllle  my  wife  had  with  tfa/s  King}  but  she  still  prevailed.  The  King  > 
•  «m  desifous  that,  the  string  under  his  tongue  should  be  cut^iorjie 
iiais 8M>  kng, beginning-  to  speak,  as  he  thought  he  would  never  haye 
apoke.- '  'J'hen  he  would  h^ve  hinji  put  in  iron  buQtSj  to  StU'engthen 
lis  sinews  and  joints;  but  my  wife  protested  so  much  a^inst  thera 
Votb,  as  &he  got  the  v^dlory^  and    the  King  was  fain  to  yield/ 

]  When  the  age  of  the  prince  rendered  it  necefsary  to-dis* 
knl^s  his  female  attendants^.  Sir  R.  Gary  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  him,  but  not  without  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Henry,  who  would  have  giveu  the  place  to  a 
Scots  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth  :  bt^t 
Sir  Robert  triumphed  by  his  firmness  and  address  with  the 
aid  of  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  King,  given  in  hjs 
favour  by  the  Lord  Ghamberlain  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1^21 
tiie  King  made  him  Baron  of  Leppington.  He  followed  Prince 
Charlcs^to  Spain  in  16<l^3  :  and  by  him  after  bis  accession  to 
the  throne  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  with  which  event 
these  Memoirs  conclude.The  accompanying  work,Fragmen%a 
Regalia,  was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Naunlon,  master  of  the 
court  of  wards,  and  is  justly  characterised  by  the  present  editor 
in  his  advertisement.  The  author  lived  in  the  element  of  a 
court  and  had  experienced  all  its  fluctuations.  His  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriors  are  drawn  with  such  spirit,  a^ 


Ca^ber^s  fN^niry  into  tke^Stnieof  tfdtibhal  Suhsistencc.  Ml 

feavts  us  only  Id  regret  theii*  brevity,  and  the  obscurity  in 
whicli  be  sometimes  thinks  it  necessary  to  involve  them/ 
The  character  of  the  queen  is  the  most  prominent  and  finish- 
i£<]^  his  description  of  her  parliament  we  are  apprehensive 
'will  appear  rather  obsolete* 

*  For  I  find  not  that  they  were  at  any  time  given  tb  any  violent 
or  pertinacious  dispute, elections  being  made  of  grave  and  discreet 
persons,  not  factious  and  ambitious  of  fame;  such  as  came  not 
to  tbe  house  with  a  malevolent  spirit  of  contention,,  but  with  a 
preparation  to  consult  on  the  public,  good,  rather  te  comply  than 
contest  with  her  majesty,  ^'either  do  I  find  that  the  house  was 
1^  any  time  weakened  and  pestered  with  the  admission  o9  too  many 
young  beads,  as  it  hath  been  of  later  times/  Sec,     F.  187. 

In  p4  li)5  we  find  an  amusing  anecdote. 

\  «  Pawlef,  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  lord  treasurer,  bavjnj . 
served  then  foUr  princes  in  as  various  and  changeable  season,  that 
I  may  Well  say  time  nor  any  age  hath  yielded  the  like  precedent : 
tiiis  man  being  noted  to  grow  high  in  her  favour  (as  his  place  and 
experience  refjuired)  was  questioned  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
how  he  stood  up  for  thirty  years  together,  amidst- the  changes  and 
reigns  of  so  many  chancellors  and  great  personages?'  *  Why*' 
quoth  the  mar(]uis,  ortud  sum  ex  salice  non  ex  quercu,' '  I  was  made 
of  the  pliable  willow,  not  of  the  stubborn  oak ;'  and  truly  the  old 
man  hath  taught  them  ail/  ^  ^ 

The  splendour  of  their  aera,  the  rank,  abilities,  and  oppor- 
tnnities  of  observation,  which  both  these  writers  possessedi 
render  their  pictures  of  the  times  valuable  for  spirit  and 
truth  of'  resemblance/  and  though  so^newhat  different  in ' 
ttheir  colonring  and  style,  yet  they  form  an  excellent  pair, 
worthy  of  a  distinguished  place  in  the  cabinets  of  those 
ivho  are  Ioter"s  of  English  history  and  of  '  the  golden  days 
of  good  queen  Bess/ 


Art.  III.— //n  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  National  Suhmt* 
aice,  as  conntcied  zvith  the  Progress, of  Wealth  and  PopU" 
Intion.     %  fV,  T.  Comber,     pfi  3S2.    .Cadeli.  '  1803. 

IN  the  first  chapter  the  author  delineates  the  extensioh 
of  agricultural  habits  in  this  country  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Komans^  and  the  diminution 'and  discouragement  which 
they  experienced  under  the  more  pastoral  propensities  and 
tiiore  turbulent  system  of  the  Saxons.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  tended  to,  ^iveanevy  turn  to  the'sen- 
■     CitiT.  Ufiv,  VoL  iG.  A/flfcA,  1809.  H 
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timents  and  habits  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  indos« 
try  and  subordmation  was  produced  apd  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  increased.  But  |he  increased  produce  of  the 
soil^  '  was  censumed  by  the  nobiliiy  or  expended  ia  build* 
ing  monasteries^  churches^  add  catbedraU ;  and  it  is  calcula- 
ted that  at  the  close  of  (he  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
«t  least  one  third  of  tl>e  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  granted 
to  the  endowment  of  thes^  religious  foundations.  These 
lands  were  exempted  from  taxation^  and  for  the  most  part 
freed  from  military  service/ 

C.  II.  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system  on  agri* 
culture  from  the  conquest  to  the  reign  a(  Henry  VII. 
*  il^erhaps  no  conquest  was  ever  attended  with  such  a  total 
change  of  landed  proprietors  a«  that  of  this  country  by  the 
Normans  under  the  farst  William.  Within  ten  years  after 
that  event  there  was  not  a  single  earl^  baron,  or  abbot,  wbp 
was  an  En^lish^an  born.  The  smaller  proprietors  were 
contented  to  retain  their  lands  as  fiefs  of  some  great  Per- 
sian lord  and  under  the  condition  of  military  service.  At 
the  lands  of  the  nobility  were  held  by  personal  service^  they 
were  not  originally  hereditary^  but  were  declared  to  be  so  by 
.the  Gl>arter  of  Henry  I.  in  1100;  and  the  same  privi« 
lege  was  extended  to  the  tenants  of  the  nobles.  In  process 
oAime  the  personal  services  which  were  exacted  under  the 
feudal  system,  were  transferred  to  substitutesj  and  finally  ex* 
changed  for  a  pecuniary  compensation. 

The  system  of  feudal  vassalage^  though  it  was  favourable 
to  the  subjection  of  the  people,  was  very  injurious  to  ther 
independence  of  the  sovereign.  The  nobles,  habituated  ta 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  their  own  domain^  could 
not  readily  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  crown* 
The  aid,  which  they  afforded  to  the  king  in  tbe  most  criti- 
cal exigencies,  was  alternately  promptea  or  withdrawn  by^ 
caprice;  and  it  was  seldom  obtained  witbout.some  deduction 
from  the  independent  authority  of  the  sovereign.  In  this 
state  of  turbulence  and  discord  the  people  were,  at  the  same 
time,  impoverished  by  the  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
kingdom  was  drained  to  supply  the  prodigality  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  the  holy  see  demanded 
'  a  full  tenth  of  all  profits  whatsoever.'  The  rcTenues  of  tlie 
crown  in  the  interval  between  ilie  death  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had  experienced  a  considerably 
diminution.  The  revenue  of  Vyilliam  [.  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  jf  40p,()00,  at  a  time  when  the  pound  troy  oi 
silver  was  coined  only  into  twenty-one  shillings  and  four 
pence,  which  now  makes  sixtyrtwo  shillings.  In  the  reigns 
of  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  and  Richard  Hi.  the  revenue  did 
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not  amount  to  more  than  lOO^OOQ^  and  in  that  of  HenrjYL. 
it  had  fallen  as  low  asj£^64,g76,       *       , 

If  the  revenue  of  the  crown  be  considered,  in  any  degree^ 
as  a  criterion  of  the  wealth,  and  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  appear  that  in  the  lotig  period  which  elapsed  be* 
tween  the  rergn  of  the  conqueror  and  that  of  Henry  VIL 
the  industry  and  consequent  prosperity  of  the  people 
^ere  rather  retrograde  than  progressive.  But,  during  all 
this  time  the  counlrj',  destitute  of  commerce  and  manufaQ* 
ttires,  and  possessing  only  a  few  raw  materials  for  exchange^ 
was  almost  wholly  agricultural  And  it  appears  to  us  that  it  ^ak 
■  this  agricultural  slate  of  the  country,  which  rendered  its  prof,  « 
gress  so  slow,or  rather  which  prevented  it  from  being  progres-^ 
sive  in  knowledge,  id  industry,  and  population.  The  advocates 
for  the  agricultural  system,  and  the  friends  to  an  anti^com-^ 
mercial  system,  will  be  ready  to  oispute  this  influence,  but 
We  will  ask  them,  did  the  country  accumul^e  vrealth  till  it 
became  commercial  ?  Did  it  produce  a  superfluity  of  food 
tillit  became  commercial?  Did  it  possess  a  varied  exube- 
rance of  furniture  or  movables^  till  it  became  commercial  1! 
Did  it  become  populous  till  it  became  commercial?  Dili 
agriculture  itself  fl'ourish  till  the  country  became  commet- 
€ial  ?  Was  cultivation   prosecuted   with  ardour  or  by  im- 

5 roved   machinery  and  skill,   till  it  became  commercial  ? 
*ill  it  became  commercial  did  it  so  well  sustain  the  pressarf 
of  war,  or  at  all  patronize  the  arts  of  peace? 

Thesie  questions  may  be  answered  by  the  affirmation  of 
facts  which  the  advocates  for  the  agricultural  system  will 
And  it  difficult  to  gainsay  or  refute. 

y 

*  Tbe  state  of  tolandj'  as  Mr.  Comber  well  remarks,  *  imd  a 
gi-eat  part  of  ilussia,  which  are  strictly  agricultural  countries,  aQ<it 
Where  feudal  manners  still  exist,  exhibit  an  exact  picture  of  what 
England  is  represented  to  have  been  for  several  ages  after  tbe  con* 
tiueiit.  The  nobles  living  in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  the  peasants 
'  ill  the  profuundest  ignorance,  and  most  abject  poverty*  The  state 
of  \^aii»al«ige  is  ih  such  countries  so  absolute,  as  utterly  to  preclude 
the  lower  orders  front  acquit ing  capital;  and  the  impossibility  of 
emerging  from  their  condition,  s^tiiies  every  exertion.  They  aban- 
don themselves  to  a  stupid  and  brutal  apathy,  which  sinks  them  in 
the  scai^  of  existence  almost  below  the  rank  of  reasonable  beings. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  country  had  been  very  inconsiderably 
increased  since  the  conquest,  and  in  whatever  degree  this  mjght 
have  taien  place,  it  could  not  have  tended  to  ameUorate  the  coodi« 
tion  of  the  lower  orders.  Whatever  the  produce  of  the  soil  may  be, 
the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry,  in  a  country  purely  agricultural,  is 
always  coarse  and  scanty,  'i'he  peasants  in  Poland  live  in  a. great 
inea!iure  un  grey  pcasci  with  a  small  quantity  of  bacon.     Tbe  Rus- 

R  'i 
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* 
STin  feasant  devours  green  raw'  vegetables,  and  every  species  of 

trash.  The  peasants  in  Scotland  lived  chit  fly  on  oatmea),  till' 
within  a  very  late  period.  In  Ireland  thty  consume  only  sach  ar- 
ticles) as  if  saleable,  command  a  comparatively  small  price;  such" 
a« potatoes  and  btitter-milk  ;  and  in  fact  this  forms  the  chief  saste* 
lUlnpe  of  thepeasantry  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  at  present. 

•  As  all  the  great  landed  nations  of  Europe  were  at  this  tinie  near- 
ly in  the  same  state,  the  articles  of  mere  subsistence  did  nut  yet 
fprm  an  object  of  commerce.  They  were  therefore  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  as  the  towns  were  still  iaconsidera*ble,  a  great, 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  consumed  by  the  lord  and 
his  retainers,  servants,  and  dependants.  Ihe  hospitality  of  the 
old  Englisli  barons  is  proverbial.  In  fact,  those  who  did  not  pos- 
sess hands  themselves,  and  being  above  the  rank  of  peasants,  were 
^tiot  engaged  in  agriculture,  became  dependent  on  some  great  lord. 
The  yoti^nger  sons  of  the  smaller  gentry  preferred  thi*  s^ate  to  de« 
acending  from  their  rank,  i^n  pursuit  of  some  industrious  means  of 
acquiring  a  flvelihood.  The  tables  of  the  barons  were  therefore 
generally  crowded  with  a  number  of  such  retainers,  always  ready 
to  attend  them  in  their  wars,  which  they  were  eager  to  promote* 
This  is  still  the  ca^e  in  Poland,  where  somp  of  the  nobles  have  sel- 
dom less  thantorty  or  fifty,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  persons  at  their  tables. 

^.Without  examining,  with  Mr.Hobbes,  whether  war  is*  the 
Batural  state  of  man,  we  may  discover  many  principles  arising  from 
such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  described,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  it.  'ihe  pride  and  ambition  of  leaders,  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  distinction,  or  extending  their  power:  all  these 
causes,  aggravated  by  the  devotion  and  servile  flattery  of  th^ir 
dependants,  were  sufficient  to  instigate  to  war  when  the  governing 
power  was  weak  or  unpopular.  We  accordingly  find  that  all  the 
,  great  nations  of  Europe  wtie  the  scenes  of  war  and  commotion 
during  this  period.  This  natural  effect  of  the  state  of  Society,  by 
Its  tendency  to  perpetuate  that  state,  exhibits  another  of  the  re*^ 
actions  of  the  political  machine. 

*  *rhe  only  improvements  which  were  made  in  the  country  iikthis 
period,  were  in  the  building  churches,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries, 
and  castles,  and  mansions  of  the  nobility.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed'  of  such  improvements,  that,  as  they  did  not  produce  a 
revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  was  not  by  this  mean» 
augmented.  • 

*  In  that  state  of  society,  indeed,  where  agriculture  is  the  only 
species  of  industry,  every  improvemerit  which  is  made  in  the  coun- 
try i«  necessari^y  ccnfaved  to  the  jnnd.  But  however  great  these 
may  be,  and  in' whatever  degree  the  annual  produce  of  the  country 
ttiay  be  augmented,  the  advantages  resulting  from  them  are  never 
communicated  to  the  great^body  of  people,  so  long  as  great  pro-  " 
prifetaries  and  the  system  of  vassalage  exist.  Even  where  such  a. 
nation  is  surrounded  by  others  which  have  made  gre.lt  advancei 
in  arts  and  riches^  and  where  the  produce  of  the  soil  forms  an  ob^ 
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ject  of  commerce,  we  do  oot  find  it  to  hav^the  effect  of  ^meliorat- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  Notwithstanding  the  ferti- 
lity of  Poland,  and  thef  great  wealth  that  must  have  been  drawn 
into  the  country  from  the  exportation  of  her  produce,  the  situation 
of  her  peasantry  is  even  more  deplorable  than  ihat  of  the  American 
Indians.  Not  only  is  their  sub>istence  coarse  and  scanty,  but  their 
food  and  clothing  are  equally  miserable.  They  have  neither  hats, 
shirts,  stockings,  or  shoes  A  cap  with  a  long  coarse  woollen  gar- 
ment, loose  trowsers,  and  sandals,  form  the  whole  of  their  ward- 
robe. This  garment  serves  them  for  a  blanket  and  a  bed,  and  Ai 
they  appear  to  sleep  vt  ry  contentedly  in  an  empty  cask,  in  the  . 
want  of  other  accommodation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  their  general 
lodging  is  not  much  better.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that  among  th« 
numerous  domestics  of  ihc'nobility  both  in  Poland  and  Russia,  the 
greater  part  of  th^m  sivep  in  the  halls,  stair-cases,  or  otlxerparlf 
of  the  house,  or  out-houses,  wiihout  any  bed.  '       . 

•They  are  at  the  same  time  so  ahjeci  and  servile,  diat a  Pole  will 
creep  to  kiss  your  leet  for  the  most  trifliTig  donation  in  money,  ' 
which  he  immediately  expends    in  brandy.     This  J  have  witnessed 
at  a   time  when  the  wheat  which  they  had  brought  to  Danteig  was 
5elling-for  four  or  five  pounds  a  quarter; 

y  *  Agriculture,  therefore,  nppears  to  have  little  tendency  to  increase 
*  the  riches  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  people.  The  state  of 
warfare  which  it  encourages ;  the  overgrown  power  of  one  class,  and 
the  abject  subjection  of  the  other,  are  equally  unfavourable  to 
population.  That  paramount  aud  almost  exclusive  importance 
which  has  been  usbigned  to  this  species  of  industry,  arising  proba- 
bly from  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  nature  of  subsistence,  and  the 
miseries  which  have  been  produced  by  a  want  of  it,  has  been  ex* 
tended  too  far  in  considering  ii  as  the  source  of  wealth  and t the 
cause  of  the  amelioration  of  a  country/ 

fbese  remarks  of  the  author  are  a  fi^Il  refutation  of  the 
statements  of  Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett^  who  maintaiin 
that  agriculture  is  the  only  source  of  national  wealth;  wheci 
it  appears  from  facts,  wh^ich  cannot  be  controverted,  lha( 
even  the  supply  of  food  is  most  defective  and  irregular,  and 
famine  most  common  i^  countries  which, are  purely  agricul- 
tural. In  a  country  which  is  purely  agricultural^lhe  industry 
of  the  people  is  too  much  conBned  to  one  direction;  and 
.  suflSeient  excitement  is, not  aQbrded  to  the'active  powers  of 
piao. 

In  c»  iii.  the  author  describes  the  gradual  destrucUon  pE 
the  feudal  sjsteni,  which  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  fsicif 
lities  which  were  afforded  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  cutting  off 
of  entails,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  was  given  to  * 
the  commercial  habits  of  the  people.  The  prices  of  wheat 
dnriog  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reigti  of  Henry  VlKamj  tht 
ISrst  teti  of  his  successor^i  were  remarkably  regular  and  lovf 
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Yet  duripg  this  period  great  distress  was  experienced  by  ihf 
lower  orders.  Hence  we  see  that  the  low  price  of  subsist- 
ience  is  nptalwajs  a  proof  of  it^  abptidaoce.  The  misery 
^hich  wa$(  experiencjed  by  the  people  was  owing  principally 
jtp  the  want  of  commercial  and  iiianufactunng  ipdu9* 
try  in  the  country.  For  however  cheap  or  plentiful  ll(e 
principal  articles  of  siibsistencp  tpay  be^  a  great  want  of  them 
will  nece^s^irily  be  felt  by  those  who  have  np  equivalent  io 
offer  for  the  possession.  It  )yas  the  jgeneral  inearth  not  j^t 
food  but  of  article^  which  might  be  given  in  exchange  fqr 
it,  which  principally  occasion^  the  distress  mentioned 
above.  But  it  is  commerce  and  manufactures  wBich  can 
alone  multiply  the  articles  of  exchange. 

The  advocates  of  the  agricultural  system  found  their  hy*. 
pothesis  on  a  state  of  society  which  never  did  escist^  and  the 
f>ossibiIity  of  wbiqh  will  be  found  to  decrease  in  propor* 
iion  to  the  farther  advances  of  civilization.  But  when 
they  set  themselves  in  afray  against  the  volaries  of 
commercial  policy*  they  reasoti  as  if  the  country^  which  is 
to  be  the  theatre  of  their  speculation;^  were  divided  into 
e^ual  portions  of  land^  and  as  if  each  family  could  raise  a 
produce  enqugb  for  its  own  subsistence.  But  under  every 
form  of  political  spc:ieiyy  ^he  land  most  always  be  divided 
among  a  greater  or  smul|er  number  of  propriejtor.s^  and,  even 
where  the  proprietors  are  ropre  numerous,  thiere  will  always 
be  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  not  proprietors,  or 
who  have  no  land.     Now,  will  the  proprietors  endeavour  to 

Jl^row  more  corn  or  to  produce  more  food  than  is  sufficient 
or  their  own  subsistence^  and  that  of  their  labourers,  ia 
order  to  dispense  it  gratuitously  among  a  mass  of  idle  per* 
sons  who  b^ve  no  articles  of  commerce  or  manufacture^  of , 
luxury,  of  convenicnpejj  or  utility  to  give  in  return  i  Hence 
do  we  hot  see  that  the  agricultural  stysteni  cannot  alone  pre- 

'  vent  distress,  a^d  that  such  distress  naust  be  felt  however 
much  agricultural  habits  may  prevail,  where  comiperce  and 
manufactiireshave  not  furnished  those,,  who  are  neither  pro- 
prietors nor  cultivators  of  lh|  .soil,  with  products  which  they 
in^  exchange  for  food. 

-  Mr.  Comber  has  shown  that  f  manufacturing  it^dnstry 
can  only  be  supported  and  put  in  activity  by  an  accutnula* 
iioto  of  floating  wealth  existing  independent  of  land.*  Before 
this  country  possessed  any  such  accumulation,  the  cbmpe-* 
tition  of  other  countries^  in  wbiph  it  had  taken  place,  great- 
ly retarded  the  growth  of  our  nat'tonal  industry.  The  raw 
produce  of  the  country,  which,  if  there  had  beien  any  accu- 
mulation of  what  is  called  capitul.  woiild  have  been  converred 
into  articles  of  manufactiiie^  was  eifportedj,  and  the  price  bi 
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subsistence  was  faised,  while  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
diminished.     It  is 

*  that  wealth,  which  has  been  called  capital,  which,  in  the^infancy 
of  Commercial  industry,  realizes  itielf  in  the  precious  metals,^  and 
afterwards  becomes  vested  in  the  materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, in  the  subsistence  of  the  labourers,  in  machines,  and  other 
conveniences  for  facilitating  and  improving  that  industry.' 

When,  however,  Mr.  Cumber  depreciates  the  value  of 
.acomoierce  in  raw,  con?pnred  with  that  of  mannfactnred 
produce,  he  should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization,  nations  cStA  have  little  else  but  raw  prodjuce  to 
export;  and  that  it  is  by  the  export  of  this  produce  that 
that  capital  is  accumulated  which  is  requisite  for  the  sup. 
port  of  other  sper<^8  9f  industry,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  Though,  therefore,  we  do  not  agtee  with 
Mr.  Malihus  t*at  the  sale  of  rude  produce  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable braiicbof  trade,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  sale 
of  this  prod^ce  which  constitutes  one  of  the  primary  sources 
of  that  ac'Umulatioh  of  capital,  by  which  manufactures, 
which  ai^  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  are  ultimately 
established.  The  trade  of  America,  at  present  principally 
,  consisis  in  the  exchange  of  her  rude  produce  for  maoufac-^ 
tured  goods  but  by  lhi»  exchange  a  capital  is  to  be  ficcq. 
mutated  which  will  be  finally  employed  in* the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures, 

C.  iv.  is  entitled,  the  Exportation  of  Grain  matured  into 
a  Syttenv  under  the  Stetcarts.  In  this  chapter  the  author  ex- 
hibits a  concise  historical  view  of  the  prices  which  corn 
bore,  and  at  which  the  import  or  export  was  allowed.  The 
fifth  cHapter  treats  of  '  the  forced  exportation  of  grain  by 
ineaniof  a  bounty  from  the  revolution  to  the  beginning 
of  th«  reign  of  his  present  majesty/  In  this  part  of  his  * 
worl  the  author  has  very  clearly  shown  the  mischievons  in- 
^u^ce  which  a  bounty  On  the  exportation  of  corn  hiad  on 
tb-'  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  bounty  was 
eiacted  soon  after  the  revolu|ion  ;  and  it  amounted  to  5«. 
jpon  the  exportation  of  every  quarter  of  wheat,  when  the 
prices  did  no^  exceed   488.  per  quarter.    This  bounty  ap- 

f>ears  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  a  bribe  to  the 
anded  interest  to  support  the  new  seitiemeut  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  abdication  of  James.  But,  in  whatever  pri- 
vate motives  or  political  views,  it  might  originate,  it  tended 
materially  to  injure  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terest. The  more  pleiitiful  and  cheap  corn  is  in  the  home 
market,  the  lower  must  be  the  wages  of  ms^nufacturing  ia- 
tfour^  lyhich  must  bear  a  proportion  to  the  price  of  sub^ist^ 
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eoce';  and  the  better  able  will  our  native  manufacturers  cofrt 
sequentiy  be  to  stand  Ihe  cempetition  of  the  foreign  market. 
But  this  bounty  tended  to  enable  thfe  foreign  manufacturer 
to  buy  corn  of  English  growth  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it; 
could  be  procured  by  the  manufacturer  of  this  country.  The 
industry  of  this  country  was,  therefore,  placed  on  a  disad-r 
yantagequs  footing  compared  with  that  of  the  cpotinenl. 

*  The  French  formed  storey  in  theV  pTincipal  mapufactyring  towns, 
not  only  of  grain,  but  of  wine,  and  sc^d  thero  out  to  the  workmen  at 
low  prices-  With  this  view  they  made  contracts  in  England  for  thede-r 
liverv  of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  a  fiji^d  price.  The  merchants  en-  ^ 
Bering  into  these  contracts. on  the  faith  cTw government,  that  iheex- 
portatipn  should  remain  free,  conlractea^gain  with  the  farmer, 
fnd  he  became  bound  to  deliver  the  quantity  C^^ntracted  for  at  the  sti- 
pulated price,  whatever  the  faje  of  the  harvest^igfat  be.  This  sys* 
tern  was  carried  so  far,  that,  notwithstanding  th^  war,  in  which  the 
two  countries  became  involved  in  1743,  the  exportation  direct  to 
France  ^as  allowed  ;  and,  in  the  year  1747,  the  Vnch  contracted 
for  400,000  quarters  of  wheat.  The  ciuantity  of  Wjeat  alone  ex, 
ported  in  the  three  following  years  was  2,100,000  quarters,  on  whic^ 
alone  the  bounty  considerably  exceeded  half  a- million, 

"Onderthe  bounty  system, 

*  The  sum  granted  by  government  being  paid  only  on  \lt  event' 
of  the  grain  being  actually  exported,  the  foreigner  became  a  neces- 
sary party  to  the  realizntio^  of  the  profit.  If  wheat,  therefpre,  was  at 
25s.  in  this  country," he  5s.  received  by  theexporter  r('<iuced  tiie  price 
to  him,  to  20s.  A  profit  of  Is.  per  quarter,  there,  re,  would  he  i 
percent,  and  at  a  time  when  interest  was  not  more  than  4  or^l^per 
cent,  per  annum,  this  profit  on  a  transaction  which  would  probably 
be  completed  in  a  few  months,  and  wiih  very  Hale  risk,  would  be 
the  utmost,  which,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  com  petition,  we  can  . 
reasonably  suppose  would  be  obtained.  The  foreigner,  t^ereforf, 
purchased  wheat  at  21s»  when  the  English  consumers  weiepayipa 
^5s.'  .  "^ 

To  grant  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  arll^Jc  is 
only  to  encourage  one  species  of  industry  at  the  expfino  of 
all  the  redt.  Industry,  like  other  things,  should  be  sufJyf, 
ed  to  find  i<s  own  level,  which  it  will  always  do  when  l^t 
to  itself.  A  bounty  on  the  export  of  grain  is  a  Xax  taken  froa 
he  pockets  of  the  people;  this  is  in  itself  an  injury  to 
the  community;  and  a  benefit  to  foreigners.  Grain  will 
always  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  demand  \  and  the  de-t 
inand  will  always  be  iound  to  regulate  the  supply  better^ 
tha^i  the  artificial  incitement  of  bounties,  by  which  the 
public  good  is  sacrificed  to  that  pf  individuals  or  tp  extra- 
Beous  consideraiioDs. 

*  C.  yi.  giyes  an  account  of  lU*  decline  of  the  exportation  of  graij^ 
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and  ihe  increase  of  agricultural  produce,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Tetgn  of  liis  present  majesty  to  the  consolidation  of  the  cbrn-lawi 
in  1791/ 

During  the  present  reign,  the  agricultural  produce  of  ihc 
icounlry  hatexperienced  a  considerable  iocrease.  Buttbia 
increase  has  been  owing  more  lo  the  extension  of  cooainerc^ 
and  the  increase  of  manufacturing  industry  than  to  any  other 
cause.  . 

•Theavetage  annual  produce  of  wheat  at  the  bei»tnning  of  the 
reign  of  his  present   Mjijesty,   was  about   3,S00,00Q  quarters,  of 
which  about  300,000   htid  been  sent  out    of  the  kingdom,  leaving 
abbut  three  *and  half  miliuTns  for  home  consumption.     In  1773,  the 
produce  of  wheat  was  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  four 
jnillions,  of  which  the  whole,  and  above   iO0»0Q^  imported,  were 
consumed  in  the  kingdom.     In  \7^JQ  the  consumption  was.statcdL 
hi  the  House  of  Commons,   by  Lord  Hawktsbury,   from  documents, 
to  be  500,000   qutirters  per  monih,  or  six  n^illions  annually, of 
which  about  1^80,000  were  imported,  shewing  an  increasi«d  produce 
in  about  twenty  years  of   1,820,000.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  not 
only  that  no  defalcation  of  produce  has  taken  placf ,  in  consequence 
pf  the  cessation  of  exportation,    as  has  been  too   lightly  assumed^ 
from  the  occasiiNnal  necesbity   of  inipr)rtaiiun  ;  but  that  it  has  in- 
creased with  the  augtpentation  of  o^ur  conamerce  and  manufactures, 
^nd  indeed  the  manner  in  which  the  pro'iuce  of  mariufacturiag  iii^ 
dustry  opprali'S  in  slimulating  to  an  increase  of  the  produce  of^  the 
soil,  notwithstanding  the  proce-^s  is  disguised  by  the  intervention  of 
~   jttoney,  is  very  easy  to  conceive^  anj  <li*monstrates  its  operation,  noX 
only  by  the  augmentation  of  agricultural   produce,    but  in  the  iij- 
f  reased  comforts  of  the  faimer,  and  iLe  wealth  of  the  land-holder, 
liut  the  circi]mstancc  which  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most 
important  in  this  process,   is    that  a  gYeat  pnrt  of  the  saitie  capital^ 
which  isen^ployed  in  supporting  manufacturing  industry,  passing  by 
a  very  rapid  circulation  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  sf  i  ves  as  a  ca- 
pital for  the  support  and  encouragement  x;f  agricultural    industry. 
But  that  capital,   which  is   employed    in  promoting  the  growth  of 
grain  for  foreign  coiisuniption,    and  for  carrying  on  thtil  commerce 
which  is  occupied  in  its    transportatiorl,   returns  circuilously   into 
the  country,'    and  passes  by  a    very  slow  circulf^tion,  down  to  tba 
manufacturing  orders  ;  operating  as  a  cou^parativcly  feeble  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry.*  •  . 

The  seven  r^mA^ning  chapters  of  this  sensible  and  useful 
Vorlf  are  devoted  to  the  following  sulgects, 

v.  Occassional  bounties  on  the  importatioii  of  grain  and  the  further 
•nhancement  of  price,  during  the  still  more  rapid  improvement  of 
the  country;  from  the  c^msolidatiim  of  tbe  corn  laws  in  1791  liO! 
Iheendofthe  year  1S03.  The  imposition  of  further  restrictions 
on  importation  by  the  uct  of  )S04r,  and  an  examination  of  tl\t; 
grounds  assigned  for  that  measure.  The  inelTiciency  of  the  act  of 
^Igi,  in  excluding  the  cprapetition  of  tUe  foreign  grower;  and  U;(« 
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mode  of  eiftcting  tbat  object  puintied  out.  Th«  actual  state  of  the 
consumption  and  production  of  subsistence  in  the  country.  The 
critical  and  dangerous  situation  cf  lh§  country  in  respect  to  stocks 
and  supplies  of  grain.  The  probable  consequences  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  situation  bf  the.  country;  and  her  pros- 
pects on  the  re-estabiibhment  of  peace.  The  conclui^on,  with  somO 
remarks  on  distilleries,  as  a  remedy  against  scarcity.' 

The  anii-comaiercial  writers  insist  that  foreign  trade 
makes  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  tbatji 
ID  computing  the  value  of  any  articles  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  export,  we  must  deduct  the  value  of  the  sub« 
sistence  consumed  by  the  manufacturef,  before  we  calculate 
the  gain.     But  Mr.  Comber  well  remarks  thatj 

*  The  whole  of  the  equivalent  receiired  by  the  manufacturer  for 
bis  labour>  forms  the  amount  of  his  income,  and  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist  in  the  collective  incomes  of  all  the  members  who 
compose  it.  The  income  of  a  nation  is  no  more  to  be'  estimated  by 
what  Temains  after  the  maintenance  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
than  we  should  estimate  the  riches  of  an  individual  by  what  he  laid 
by  after  maintaining  himself  and  his  latnily,  rather  than  by  the  sum 
Which  be  annually  expended/ 

*  The  means  which  each  individual  possessesin  himself  of  afford* 
ing  an  equi  valeht  to  the  farmer,  for  the  subsistence  which  is  raised  for 
him,  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  culling  it  into  existence  ;  the 
produce  being  limited  by  the  means  which  exist  of  lurnishing  this 
equivalent ;  and  the  subsistence  thus  consumed,  may  be  said  to  be 
realized  in  the  commodities  produced/ 

Mr.  Comber  very  properly  objects  to  the  regulations  which 
b^ve  at  different  periods^  been  established  m  this  country 
respecting  the  commerce  in  grain.  These  regulations  hav^ 
been  ulterly  repugnant  to. the  object  of  proctiring  stores  of 
foreign  wheat  to  be  kept  in  the  kingdom,  '  and  have  natu- 
rally tended  to  limit  the  intercourse  of  this  coi!kntry  with  the 
corn-growing  countries  to  times  of  absolute  scarcity.* 

Thus  the  evil  is  often  long  and  severely  felt  before  the 
remedy  cad  be  applied.  The  evil  ofscarcit}',  arising  from 
deficient  crops  or  bad  seasons^  can  be  prevented  only  bv 
making  large  deposits  of  grain  against  the  time  of  neecf. 
But,  unci^r  the  present  corn  laws,  such  deposits  will  not  be 
made  by  individuals,  and  governments  are  seldom  anxious 
to  provide  for  any  thing  but  the  present  exigeticy.  They 
leave  futurity  to  shift  for  itself.  In  this  country  when  the 
crops  are  plentiful  and  the  prices  low,  the  bounty  '  operates 
as  an  encouragement  to  send  the  surplus  out  of  the  king-, 
dom.'  When,  therefore,  the  crops  are  abundant  no  stock  is 
liccum'ulaled  against  the  time  of  deficiency  { and,  even  wh^t^. 
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they  fail,  importation  is  retarded  by  the  high  duties  till  the 
prices  reach  the  maximmxi  of  endurance. 

By  the  act  of  l?y  I  a  bpunly  of  5$,  per  quarter  was  to  be  paid 
on  the  ^}tportation  of  wheat  when  ever  *'  middling  British 
wheat  was  under  44s. :  an(|l  wh^i)  wheat  was  under  50s,  the 
enormous  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  tq  be  paid  on  importation.  By 
the  act  of  1304  a  bounty  of  5^.  was  granted  on  the  exportalibii 
^f  wheat  when  it  is  at  or  above  48$,  per  quarter,  and  h^d  not 
risen  to  54s,  and  the  exorbitant  duty  of  ?ts.  34^  is  iuiposed 
on  importation  when  the  price  is  under  53s.  The  bounties 
on  the  exportation  and  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  when  under  a  certain  average,  ma}'  lend  to  keep  up 
the  prices,  and  to  protpote  the  interest  of  a  particular  class 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest ;  but  the  ge*  ^ 
nera!  good,  though  an  unsafe  rule  for  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, ought  to  be  the  polar  maxim  qf  all  public  ^institu** 
tions,  Holland,  though'  not  an  agricultural  country,  yet 
owing  to  the  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  commerce  of 
grain^  became  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  the  granary  of 
Europe,  Thus  the  prices  were  moderate  in  Holland  ii| 
1764,  when  the  distress  was  universal  in  this  country.  Th^ 
English  government  have  always  dope  more  harm  than  good 
by  their  officious  interference  in  the  commerce  of  grain,    - 

*  The  complaints  of  the  f*irijncr^,'  says  the  authar,  ^  of  the  in-i* 
udequncy  of  the  prices  in  )SC3  h-mI  iS04,  were  such  as  to  oc^asiop 
j^  cofpmittfe  of  the  hoqse  of  coramoiis  to  be  appointed  tp  take  thji^t 
subject  iato  consideration,  and  tu  examine  into  the  existing  laws  rer 
specting  the  comnrjerce  of  grain  ;  the  coinmictee  reported  that  the  higk 
prices  had  occasioned  targe  tracts  of  waste  land  to  be  brought  into 
pultivation,  whicb^  combined  uiih  the  two  last  productive  season^ 
had.  depressed  the  value  of  grain  so  much  as  it  was  ftiared  would 
greatly  tend  fo  the  discouragement  of  agriculture;  unless  maiotaior 
^d  by  the  support  of  parliament-  The  interpretaiion  of  this  enig^ 
inatical  rvport  appears  to  be,  that  the  prices  which  had  already  bu/* 
come  depressed  by  an  extension  of  growth  at  hoiiae,  might  becoms 
so  mu/ch  farther  depressed  by  ttie  competition  of  ihe  foreign  gi^ower^ 
if  it  were  not  prevented-^  as  to  discourage  the  production  of  grain."* 
•w-p*  After  the  nation  had  so  recently  experienced  the  inconvenience 
pf  scarcity,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  every  impartfal  man,  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourableness  of  the  seasons,,  com bine<l 
with  the  want  of  encouragements  to  forming  stores  either  of  English 
or  foreign  wheat;  wo  cannof  but  be,  hiirprj^ed  a^  the  impatience  of  li^e 
nation  under  the  first  effects  of  ilie  reaction  of  these  causes.  The 
cry  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  being  endangered  is  one  of  those 
stale  tricks  by  which  the  interested  impose  upon  tlie  ignorant,  or  by 
which  the  powerful  choose  to  Cflpur  their  nggresstons.  An  increajie 
of  tiilageln  consequence  of  high  prices,  vvas  a  natural  effect  of  the 
return  of  the  pendulum,  and»\vould  huve  gradually  corrected  itself;; 
fo  supp  >se  that  it  should  necessarily  verge  ug  uu  10  an  opposite  e^«s 
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treme,  implies  tbat  th^re  exists  no  principle  by  which   the  prodac- 
tion  of  grain  will  regulate  itself  to  the  demand/ 

It  is  not  alitlle  e^ctraordinary^that  in  sb  recent  a  period 
as  ]  804,  wlien  the  principles  of  political  ceconomy  were  so 
much  better  and  more  generally  understood,  an  enlightened 
legislature  should  have  again  had  recourse  to  th<5  old  falla- 
cious, and  mischievous  system  of  bounties,  in  order  to*  force 
the  exportation  of  grain^  to  lower  the  price  to  the  foreigner,  and 
to  raise  it  to  the  native  consumer. 


Aet.  W.— Calebs  in  search  of  n  Wife, comprehending  Obser^ 
vations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  Religion  andi 
Morals,    ^vols.  12mo.  Cadell  anJ  Davies,  1808. 

IN  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  Mri  Coelebs  describes, 
what,  in  his  opinion,  a  wife  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  draws  his 
srf^fl/ of  nuptial  excellence  from  the  character  of  Eve  as  it 
is  delmeaicd  by  Miltofa.  Of  those  qualifications,  which 
render  a  woman  an  help  meet  for  man  in  this  mortal  coil^ 
Ccielebs  reckons  the  study  of  household  good  among  the  chief, 

.*  Let,'  suys  he,  *r  woman  know  what  she  may,  yet  if  she  knows 
not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  appro* 
priale  branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  iti  however  she  may 
inspire  admiration  abroad, -she  will  never  excite  esteem,  nor  of 
eourse  durable  affection,  at  home;  and  will  bring  neither  credit^  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill^tarred  partner.' 

Coelebs  represents  himself  as  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty ;  of  an  ancient  family  and  a  considerable  estate. 
I] is  father  died  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  yVfter  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther  the  predominant  wish  of  his  mother  was  to  see  him 
happily  married.  Part  of  her  advice  to  him  on  the  proper 
object  of  his  choice  is  so  excellent  that  we  shall  quote  it  as 
jsl  memento  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  about  to  speculate  in  the  lottery  of  matridiony. 

*  Do  not  indulge  romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  Yet 
let  not  your  standard  be  low.  If  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  consistency*  Do  not  suffer  your- 
self to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till  you  know  it  is  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  opposite  defect.  He  not  taken  in  by  strictness  m 
one  point,  till  you  are  assurtfd  there  is  no  laxity  in  others.  In  char 
racters,  as  in  architecture,  proporiion  is  beauty.  Tl.e  education  of 
the  preserrt  race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domestic  hap-* 
'pincss.  For  my  own  part,  1  call  education,  not  that,  which  smor 
thers  ^,  woman  with  accotnplibhments,  but  that  which  tends  tQ  coi^- 
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'«)1idate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character  ;  that,  which  tendt 
to  ibrm  a  friend^  a  conopanion  and  a  wi/e.  I  call  education  not 
that  which  is  made  up  ofthw  shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but 
that  which  inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste,  regulates  temper^ 
cultivates  reason,  subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  that_ 
habituate^  to  reflection,  trains  to  self  denial,  and  more  especially 
which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passion^  • 
to  the  love  and  fear  of  God/ 

In  the  above  passage  we  object  to  the  expression  *  to 
consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  gharacter/  '  For 
if  a  character  be  consolidated,  it  must  be  firofit  and  if  it  be 
firib^  firmness,  as  applied' to  character,  supposes  it  ta  be  re- 
gular atid  consistent.  Instead,  therefore^  of  saying  that  which 
tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character, 
the  author  should  have  written  '  that  which  tends  to  give  so- 
lidity to  the  character/  We  do  not  e5cactly  knew  what  the 
author  means  by  that  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sen- 
liipents^  tastes,  and  passions,  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God, 

The  actions,  feeling,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  may 
be  Dad  as  well  as  good,  contammated  as  well  as  pure,  viti- 
ated as  well  as  sounds  turbulent  as  well  as  composed  ;  but  are 
w^to  refer  both, promiscuously  and  without  regard  to  moral 
^  differences,  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ?  The  sense  would 
have  been  more  definite  and  perspicuous  if  the  author  had 
written  ;  which  permits  no  actions,  Which  cherishes  no 
feelings  nor  sentiments,  no  tastes,  and  no  passions,  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  love  and  fear  of  God, 

The  following  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Mr.  Coelebs. 

*  The  Priory,  a  handsome  g<Jthic  mansion,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a  park,   not  extensive,   but   beautifully  varied.      Behind  are  lofty 
mountains,  the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood  that  descends 
almost  to  the  house.     On  one  side  a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds 
among  the  mountains  ;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its  meadows    • 
and  corn  gelds,  with  here  and  there  a   little  wl)ite  cottage,  embo- 
somed in  trees,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
fells  which  contain  it.  An  inconsixltrable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from   the   mountains  above  through  this  unadorned  but  enchant-^  " 
ing  little    valley,    and  passes  through  the  park   aC  the  distance  of  ' 
about  a  huncired  yards  from  the  house.' 

This  passage  affords  but  a  poor  specimeii  of  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  the  author  of  Coelebs.     It  is  not  quite  clear 
to  what  it  at  the  close  of  the  third  sentence  refers.     We 
suppose  to  the  valley,   mentioned  above  ;    but  thw  is  not  so 
/  certain  ^^  to  leave  ua  roonv  for  doubt.      We  must  ^add  that  - 
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an  ineonudcraile  is  iDcotvpalible  w»fch  ihe  idea  .df  an  itnpe* 
tuou$  aod  rushing  stream.  The  aciihor  Hiales  that  the  vallej 
was  uoadorned,  but  he  liad  previously  given  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  displayed  the  riches  of  cultivation,  and  was 
?>rinkled  with  white  cottages  enibosomtd  in  ttces  Thus  we 
nd  that  this  valley  instead  of  being  left  in  its  natural  state 
Was  improved  by  human  industry.  It  was  the  effect  of  thr§ 
culture,  which  was  seen  in  the  varied  tints  of  the  meadow^^ 
the  corn  fields^and  the  little  white  cottages  which  rendered 
the  valley  so  enchanting.  What  then  does  the  author  meaa 
by  saying  that  it  was  unadorned  ?  We  make  this  remark  to 
auow  that  writers  where  they  are  del  mealing  some  real  or  some 
imaginary  scene  should  take  care  to  leave  no  incongruities 
in  the  verbal  picture,  which,  when  they  are  seen,  dissipate 
the  impression,  by  destroying  the  resemblance.  If  wer 
were  to  quote  more  of  this  description  of  CoBlebs's  rural 
domain,  it  would  be  found  that  images  are  hea|)ed  toge- 
ther till  the  whole  representation  becomes  confused  and 
indistinct* 

While  Mr.  Cdeleb?  lyas  dividing  his  time  '  between  the 
enjoymeui  of  ihh  exquisite  scenery,  his  books,^Scc*  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  inestimable  mo|her.  After  this  do- 
mestic less  Mr.  Coelebs  resolves  to  quit  the  Priory  for  a  few 
months  to  pass  some  time  in  London  and  to  visit  a  Mr* 
Stanley,who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  bis  father,  at.  Stanley* 
Grove  in  Hampshire. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  benefit  which  may  be  de* 
lived  from  the  social  circles  of  the  metropolis  are  very 
sensible  and  judicious* 

'*  For  giving  a  terseness  and  a  po1i»b  for  convenation  ;  for  rubbing 
out  prejudices,  for  correcting  egotism  ;  for  ke^^ping  s^lf  importance 
outy  if  not  for  curing  it ;  for  bringing  a  mirn  to  condense  what  he 
lias  to  say,  if  he  intends  to  b«  listeued  to  ;  for  teacdint;  him  to  en-^ 
tlure  opposition,  and  not  to  think  every  man  who  differs  from  hior 
in  matters  of  lastea  foo),  and  in  politicit  a  knave  ;  for  cutting  down' 
harangues,for  guarding  him  fmni  producing  as  novelties  and  inveiW 
tions,  tvhat  hasj  been  said  a  thousand  timis  ;  for  c|uickness  of  alia- 
sion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  you  without  detail  or  (quotation  j 
nothing  is  equal  to  the  mibcellaiuous  society  of  Loncjon.' 

Coelebs  uas  induced  to  nndertake  this  jotirney  nrith  tWe 
nore  alacrity  aa  he  hoped  that  in  the  more  numerous  circle' 
in  which  tie  is  about  to  mingle,  he  should  be  able  to  seleet 
some  amiable  object  to  whom  he  slight  give  bii  hand  and 
hisbeart«  Hia  connubial  propensities  had  l)een  some  liaye 
excited;  and  before  he  leit  borne  he  bad  already  fprmed  an^ 
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ideal  of  female  excellence  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  was 
determined,  if  possible^  to  realize  in  the  person  of  his  wife.  ' 

As  soon  as  Coelebs  iarrived  in  London  he  visited  sooie  of 
his  father's  friends,  and  was  concerned  to  find  that  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  were  '  very  regular  in  tlieir  atten. 
dance  on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom  went  to 
church  in  London*  Coeiebs  pays  his  first  visit  in  the  me- 
tropolis to  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  occasionally  seen  in 
the  north,  and  who  was  a  widower  with  two  daughters. 
The  dinner  displayed  so  liule  elegance  of  arrangement  or 
skill  in  the  culinary  art,  that  Ccelebs,  after  puzzling  his 
brain  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  determined 
that  the  ladies  must  be  proficients  in  the  learned  language^. 
He  accordingly  anticipated  a  rich  classical  >repast ;  but  on 
asking,  the  eldest  sister  if  she*  did.  not  think  Virgil  the 
finest  poet  in  the  world,  she  said  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  the  person  mentioned  by  Coelebs,  but  had  i;ead 
'Tears  of  Sensibility,  and  Eosa  Matilda,  and  Sympathy  of 
Souls/  &p.  Mr,  Coelebs  was  soon  convinced  that  thisjfamily 
would  not  furnish  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  woman  to  cor* 
respond  with  his  ideal  of  nuptial  excellence. 

At  the  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  in  Cavendish-square, 
Coelebs  expected  a  full  regale  on  the  mental  luxury  whick 
th^  erudite  converse  of  the  metropolis  can  supply  ;  but  at 
dinner  he  found  most  of  the  conversatioq  interrupted  or  in- 
grossed  by  a  loquacious  epicure,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the 
Jllmanac'des  Gourmands  \  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
when  our  wife  and  wisdom^seekiog  hero  had  jusi  beguit 
to  listen  to  an  interesting  account  of  Egypt,  his  attenlioox 
vras  diverted  by  half  a  dozen  cliildren,  '  lovely,  .fresh,  gay 
and  noisy/  who  rushed  into  the  room.  Coelebs  in  vain  en- 
deavoured  to  resume  the  conversation,  but  was  prevented  bjr 
the  disturbance  and  confusion  which  ensued.  We  supposie 
that  the  author  mentions  this  incident  in  order  to  discourage 
thepraclice  of  introducing  the  children  of  the  family  into 
the  parlour  after  dinner  to  see  the  company  and  partake  of 
tlie  desert.  The  author  seems  to  object  to  the  cuslqai  he^ 
cause  it  tends  to  interrupt  the  gravity  or  seriousness  of  the 
conversation  ;  but,  allowing  this,  we  will  ask,  doe^it  not  ex^ 
ercise  the  benevolent  affections  f  If  this  be  its  effect  we 
think  that  it  is  a  stronger  reason  for  the  practice  thati 
Ccelebs  has  assigned  against  it  :  and  that  those  individualjl 
whoafe  fond'  of  learned  argumentation,  may  readily  find 
'other  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  desire. 

At  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Ranby,  who  had  a  villa  at  Hamp* 
stead,  Coslebs  met  with  a  rigid  and  petulant  antinomian  in 
thfi  pp-ioa  of  the  lady  of  the  house^  who  was  fond  of  dir- 
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piquing  herpoletiiical  skill  iii  a  perpelual  eoiiflict  with  hef 
spouse.  Mrs.  Kanby  had  lliree  daughters,  who>  were  attired 
m  that  scant  drapery,  which  serves  as  a  mirror  for  the  con* 
tour  of  every  limh.  Their  mother,  who  had  htlle  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation,  but  .  who 
imagined  that  divine  grace  would  do  all  that  was' requisite^ 
llad  paid  little  attention  to  their  education.  She  had  kept 
them  very  rf/jgiotts/3^  from  , balls  and  plays^  and  constantly 
did  them  the  great  service  of  praying  Jvr  their  convenions 
But  all  this  maternal  care  did  not,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
produce  any  repletion  of  knowledge  or  of  virtue.  All  which 
they  knew  was  a  fiew  frivolous  accomplishments  with  which 
they  whiled  away  the  time.  Coelebs  in  vain  endea^voured  to 
engage  them  in  a  serious  conversation.  In  the  parlour  while 
Ccslebs  was  debating  some  theological  and  moral  qoestions 
with  Mrs.  R.  they  'sal  whispering  and  laughing, and  petting 
tvhite  silk  gloves.*    . 

•  When  CoBlcbs  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden  be  found  ibem  a» 
villing  to  talk  as  destilute  of  any  thing  to  say.  Tbeir  conversation 
%as  vapid  and  frivalous.  They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things^ 
tbey  seemed  to  haye  no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used  the 
fli'osigest  term  for  the  commonest  occasions,^  and  admiration  was 
excited  by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention.  They 
were  extremely  glad  arid  extremely  sorry  on  subjects  not  calcula* 
ted  to  excite  affections  of  any  kind.' 

.  This  is  not  a  bad  description  of  those  little  and  vac'ani 
minds,  which  are  equally  destitute  of  sensibility  and  discri^ 
mination.  But  gj/irs  andgr^cf^,  in  the  mind  ofMrs.  Uanby^ 
had  superseded  the  necessity  of  learning.  We  shall 
not  qt^ote  any  of  the  pious  reflections  which  tife  oeconomj^ 
of  Mrs,  Ranby's  house,  which  the  frivolity  of  her  daughters, 
or  the  dogmatical  ignorance  of  herself, excites  in  the  mind 
of  Coelebs.  Certrin  itis,  thatlie  did  not  find  in  the  thre^ 
Miss  Kanbys  any  of  the  ingredients  which Jiis  reason  harf 
taught  him  to  seek  in  the  composition  of  a  wife.  The  ' 
constituents  of  a  good  wile  in  the  ideas  of  Coe'ebs  were  those 
qualifications  which  would  render  her  a  directress  for  his 
family,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a  companion  for 
himself. 

.  In  one  of  the  families  which  Coelebs  visited  in  London, 
be  tells  U8  that  the  daugiiters  were  remarkably  attractive 
and  endowed  with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance,  but  that  he 
observed  a  practice  which  is,  we  believe,  4tiot  very  uncom-< 
mon,  which  deterred  him  from  cultivating  the  acquaintance. 
We  shall  quote  his  cwn  words- 
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In  one  family  -*  where  ihe  young  ladies  had  large  fortunes  they  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  admiration  and  invited  th^  familiarily  of 
yowig  men  by  attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civilities  the  most  al- 
luring; when  they  had  made  sure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were 
encouraged  to  make  proposals^the  ladies  burst  out  into  a'  loud  Jaugh, 
wondered  wha^  the  man  could  mean;  Ihey  iiever  dreamt  of  any 
thing  rport*  thaii  common  politeness;  then  petrified  them  with  dis<« 
tant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  piactise'the  same  arts  on  others/ 

The  following  character  of  Mrs.  Fentliam»  who  would 
have  had  no  objections  to  unite  Coelebs  to  one  of  her  daugh* 
ters,  is  drawn  with  cotisiderable  discrimination  and  force» 

*  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she  sacrificed.  Decorum  was  .the 
inspirer  of  her  duties,  and  praise  the, reward  ofthem^  The  standard 
of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which  she  weighed  actions.  She  had 
no  higher  principle  of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms  of  religipn,be- 
cause  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  produced 
credit  than  censure.  W-hile  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her  daughters  to  churchy 
except  a  head-ache  hud  been  caught-  at  the  Saturday's  opera  j 
and  us  regularly  exhib'ited  herself  and  them  afterwards  In  Hyde- 
Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr,  Fentham's  leisure  day,she  compliment- 
f.d  him  with  always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but  alleged- 
her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having  cards  in  the  evening  at  home, 
though  she  had  no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  ata  friend's 
house  ;  soberly  conditioning,  however,  that  there  should,  not  be 
more 'than /Arec  ^a^ts;  the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  im- 
propriety, the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  specifically  to- 
depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

*  She  wasj  in  genei-al,  extremely  severe  against  women  who  had 
lost  their  reputation  ;  though  she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a  few 
of  the  most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank,  or  belonged  to 
a  c«-rtain  Siet.  In  that  case,  she  excused  herself  by  saying,  'that 
as  fashionable  people  continued  to  countenance  them.  It  was  not  fop 
her  to  be  scrupulous.  One  must  sail  with  the  stream./  I  can't  set 
myface  against  the  world/  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  b^en 
drawn  aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out  had  erred, 
t4iat  altered  the  case,  and  she  then  expressed  the  most  virtuous  in- 
digcalion.  When  modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  were  more  intrenched 
in  ruffs  and  shrouded  in  tuckrrs,  than  those  of  Mrs.  Fentham  and 
h^r  daughters;  but  when  display  became  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
Grecinn  Venus  was  scarcely  more  unconscious  of  a  veil. 

*  With  a  very  good  understanding,  she  never  allowed  herself  one 
original  thought,  or  one  spontaneous  action^  Her  ideas,  her  Ian-' 
guage,  and  bet  conduct  were  entirely  regulated  by  .the  ideas,  Uui«* 
guage,  and  conduct 'of  those  who  stood  well  with  the  world.  Vanity 
in  her  was  a  steady,  inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiscretion,but  was  the  hidden,  though 
forcible  spring  of  her  whole  course   of  action.       She   hud   all  tl^e 
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gratification  which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all  the  credit  which 
its  'prudent  operation  procures  in  'public.  She  was  apparcsntly  ^ 
guilty  of  no  excess  ofany  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  creditable 
vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed  k  few  stated  degrees  in 
^ny  of  them.  She  reprohated  gamiinor,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  extravagant  and  dan- 
gerouSf  but  when  given  by  ladies  of  high  quality,  at  their  own 
bouses,  she  thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement*  Though 
she  sonletimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did  not  care  for  what  past  on 
the  stage,  for  she  confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  -she  came  home  how  many  countesses  had 
bowed  to  her  across  the  house. 

*  A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness  is  so  veiled  by  cor* 
r6ctness  of  manner,  and  studied  good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the 
credit  of  great  mildness  and  moderation.     She  is  said   not    to    love 
her  daughters,  who  come  too  near  her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  be* 
yond  ht-r  in  beauty  to  be  forgiven  ;  yet  like   a  consummate   politi- 
cian, she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  advancement.    She  has  generally 
several  schemes  in  hand,   arid  always  one  scheme   under   another, 
•the  under-plot  ready  to   be.  brought   forward   if  the  principal  oiii$ 
fails.    -Though  sheencourages  pretenders,  yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept 
of  a   tolerable  proposal,   lest  a  better  should  present  itself :  but  if 
the  loftier  hope  fails, she  then  contrives  to  lure   back  the    inferior^ 
offer,  '  She  can  balance  to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation   of  chances, 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  higher  possibility  against  a 
lower  probability, 

*  Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste,  her  mind  is  never 
sufficiently  disengaged  to  make  her  an  agreeable  companion^  Her 
head  is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of  every  fresh  ball 
and  every  new  acquaintance.     She  cannot  even 

*  Take  her  tea  without  a  stratagem.  &c.* 

The  character  of  Mrs  Fenthain  is  well  contrasted  wjlh 
that  of  Lady, Bab  Lawless,  who/ aflTected  no  delicacy/ 
laughed  at  reserve,  and  had  shaken  hands  with  decorum. 

*  She  held  the  noisy  tenor  of  her  way  with  no  assumed  refinement, 
and  so  far  from  shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
she  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient.  Her  plans  succeeded  the 
.  more  infallibly,  because  her  frankness  defeated  all  suspicion.  A 
man  could  never  divine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  h^vo 
their  foundation  in  design,  and  Ire  gave  her  full  credit  for  artless 
simplicity  at  the  moment  she  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.' 

The  greatest  object  of  this  lady  was  to  get  her  daughters 
married  to  some  man  superior  to  her  husband  in  fortune  and 
in  birth.  The  characters  of  Lady  Denhara,  Mrs.  Stanhope 
and  Lady  Melbury  next  pass  in  review,  and  tbey  are  all 
(T^ished  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  force. 
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We  ihall  now  attend  Coclebs  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  HampsUire.  Mr.  S.  Iiad  been  on  a  footing  of  intinaaie 
friendship  with  his  father  from  earlj;  life. 

•  I  was  cordially  welcomed'  says  Coelcbs  *  by  ^Ir.  and  M r?.  Stan- 
le^^andby  that  powerful  and  instantaneous  impression  which  fine 
sense  arid  good  breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 
character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the  guest,  I  at  once  felt  myself 
at  home.  AU^  the  preliminaries  of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a 
manner  superseded  and  I  soon  experienced  ^ihat  warm  and  affec- 
tionate esteem,  which  seemed  scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to 
strengthen,  or  time  to  confirm  it.  IMr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  present  m4  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely  daughters  before 
we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  to  which  a  considerable  party  had 
bffen  invited,  for  the  neighbourhood  was  populous  and  .  rather 
pohshed.' 

In  this  family  Coelebs  fowid  that  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing the  children  into  the  parlour  after  dinner  was  dis- 
continued, th^t  they  might  not  interrupt'  the  intellectual 
gravity  of  the  company.   . 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Miss  Stanley  which 
Coelebs  receives  from  Mrs.  Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  his  grandfather. 

*  In  summer,  sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and  spends  two  hours 
in  her  closet,  which  is  stored  with  the  best  books.  At  eight  she 
consults  me  on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  matters, 
and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  her  mamma* 
The  cook  has  great  pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  becajisa  ' 
she  allows  that  miss  understands  when  things  are  well  done,  and 
never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong  [)Jace  ;  wj^ich,  she  says,  is  a  great 
mortification  in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find  fault 
by  chaoce;  rtot  according  to  the  cook's  perforojance,  but  their  «wn 
burnout.  She  looks  over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  heir\g 
kept  So  short,  gives  her  but  little  trouble,  and  once  a  month  she 
settles  every  thing  with  her  motlicr.  ' 

*  'Tis  a  pleasure,  sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she  is  in  accounts;  One 
-   can't  impohc  upon  her,  a   farthing  if  one   would  ;  and  yet  she  is  so 

mild  and  SQ  reasonable ;  and  so  quick  at  distinguishing  what' are 
fnistakes,  and  what  are  wilful  faults  ;  then  she  is  so  compassionate  ! 
It  will  be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  sir,  whenever  miss 
marries.  When  my  master  is  sick,  she  writes  his  Istters,  reads  to 
him,  and  assists  her* mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*  After  her  morniivg's  walk,  sir,  does  she  come  into  company, 
tinid  and  cross,  as  ladies  do  who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just 
up  ?  No,  she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  parents,  as  trcsh 
as  a  rose  ^  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An  hour  after  breakfast,  she  and 
i5iy  master  read  some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists  m 
teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were  chiWren  better  instructed* 
One  day  in  a  week  sh(^  sets  aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
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for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  vlwts  at  their  own 
coitages,  two  evenings  in  the  week;  for  she  says  it  would  be 
trou\)lesorae  andl  look  ostentatious  to  have  her  father's  doors  croud- 
ed  witli  poor  people,  neither  coijd  she  get  at  their  wante  and  their 
characters  half  so  well  as  by  going  herself  to  their  own  houses/     « 

This'^s  followed  by  a  description,   which  Coelebs  himself 

S'ves  of  Miss  S.  which  was  we  suppose   designed   to  realise 
e  ideal  which  he  had  formed  of  female  excellence,  as  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  domestic  life.  \  ' 

'  *  Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant  than  perfectly  beauti- 
ful. I  have  seen  women  as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  inter- 
esting. Her  beauty  is  countenance:  it  is  the  stamp  of  inind  intel- 
ligibly printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not  the  symmetry  of  feature*,  but 
the  joint  triumph  of  intellect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine  old  poet 
has  well  described  her : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrouglit, 
That  one  could  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  compounded  of  liveli- 
ness, sensibility,    and  delicacy.     She   does  not   say  things  to  be 
quoted,  but  the  effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  pleasure  on  the' mind,  and  a  love  of  goodness  on  the 
heart.   i^She   enlivens  without   dazzling,   and   entertains   without 
cwerpowering.     Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to  shine. 
ThereJs  nothing  like  effort  in  her  expression,  or  vanity  in  her  man- 
ner.    She  has  rather  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit.     Of  re- 
partee she  has  httle,and  dislikes  it  in  others;  yet  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  truer  taste  for   inoffensive  wit.     Taste  is  indeed  the  predo- 
minating quality  of  her  mind  ;  ami   she  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a 
nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  others,  than  to  be  a  genius  herself.     She 
has  a  quick  perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defective,  in  com- 
position or  in  character.     The  same  true  taste  per>^ade8  her  writ- 
ing, her  conversation,  her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  her 
gardening,  for  which  she  has  both  a  passion  and  a  talent.     Though 
she  has  a  correct  ear,  she  neither  sings  nor  plays  ;  and   her  taste  is 
so  exact  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems   to   have  U  compas  dans 
Vauil;  yet  1  never  saw  a  pencil.in  her  fingers,  except  to  {»ketch  a 
seat  or  a  bower  for  the  pleasure  ground.     Her  notions  are  too  just 
to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied    with  mediocrity  .in   any  thing,  and    for 
perfection  in  many  things,  she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,   and  its 
duties  too  various^ and  important.     Having  five  younger  sisters  to^ 
assist,  has  indueed^her  to  neglect  some  acquisitions  which  she  would 
have^  liked*     Had  she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  garnish  and  decoration  of 
life. 

*  At  her  early  ego,  tlie  soundness  of  her  jodgment  on  persons  and 
things  cannot  be  derived  from 'experience  ;  j^he  owes  it  to  a  tact  so 
fine  as  enables  her  to  Vize  on   the  strong  feature,  the  prominent 
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circumstance,  the  leading  point,  instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and 
dissipating  her  attention,  on  the  inferior  parts  of  a  character,  avbook^ 
or  a  business.  This  justness  of  thinicing.  teaches  her  to  rate  things 
according  lo  their  Worth,  and  to  arrange  ihfcm  according  to  their 
place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds  to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and 
the  tone  of  ber  voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or  kind^ 
ness,  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  the  occasion  demands.  This  man- 
ner is  so  natural,  and  her  sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  froAi  • 
the  occasion^  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never  in  her  head,  nor 
an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her  heart.  1  never  heard  her  utter  a  word 
which  I  could  have  wished  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  1  would  have 
wished  un thought. 

'  As  to  her  dress,  it  reminds  me  of  wliat  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to 
an  ac<^uaintanceof  mine,  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing 
well.  <  Xhe  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her  perfection  in 
this,  respect  is,  that  one  can  never  remember  what  she  had  on.' 
The  dress  of  Lucilla  is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She  is 
as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  rfeawa/irf^,  and  as  fashionable  as' the 
strictest  delicacy  permflf*;  and  her  nymph-like  form'  does  not  ap.- 
pear  to  less  advantage  for  being,  veiled  with  scrupulous  modesty. 

This  is  certainly  the  portrait  of  a  very  amiable  character. 
The  disposition  and  the  qualifications  which  areascribed  toMiss 
Stanley  are  such  as  constitute  not  only  the  momentary  charni 
but  the  permanent  bliss  of  domestic  life.  We  think,  that 
Coelebs  coiild  hardly  have  made  a  better  choice. 

1 1  now  seemed,' says  he,  *  to  have  found  the  beiugpf  whom  I  bad 
bcen'in  search.  My  mind  felt  her  excelle^ncies,  my  heart  acknowledge 
ed  its  conqueror.  I  struggled  however,  not  to  abandon  myself  to 
its  irtipulses.  I  endeavoured  to  keep  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till 
I  had  time  to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  as  artless  as  it 
was  correct.  And  I  xlid  not  allow  myself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of 
Lucilla,  and  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till  mor»  in 
timate  acquaintance  tad  justified  my  prepossession.'  ..  ^ 


J   :n 


The  character  of  the  elder,  or  Miss  Lucilla  Stanley,  is  con*, 
trasted  with  that  of  her  si«ter  Phebe,  <*ho  has. more  vivacity 
and  playfulness.— Tlie  whole  description  which  iHe  writer 
has  drawn  of  the  Stanley  family  is  suoh  as  will  interest  every 
reader  of  sfense  and  piety.  Miss  Lucilla  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Ccelebs,  but  the  work  very  properly  concludes 
without  the  description  of  the  cerajnony. 

This  work  is  not  so  ipucb  a  regular  story  as  a  sertes*of  con- 
versation^, in  which  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  recommend 
his  owii  theological  opinions.  These  opinions  as  far  ^s  they 
relate  to  the  speculative  tenets  or  the  polemical  matter  of 
religion  are  what  is  commonly  termed  orthodox;— but  to 
tlie  praise  of  the  anthor  it  must  be  added  that  he  endeavours 
to  modify  and  explain  them  so  as  not  to  render  them  subver<» 
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sire  of  practical  goddnes^.  The  aulhor  is  certainly  not  an 
antinomian  ;  atid  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  which  with 
some  ahatements  is  solemnly  and  forcibly  described,  was evi*. 
denlly  designed  to  oiMke  an  impression  on  the  reader  very 
adverse  to  that  perpicious  representation  of  the  Christian 
schenie.— Mr.Tyrrel  is  represented  as  having  beeti  adissohUe 
sensualist  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  run  the  career  of  ambition,  in  which  he  was  foil- 
ed by  more  fortunate  competitors,  and  lastly  as  having  be-» 
cornea  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  avarice. — A  famous  preacher 
of  the  antinomian  school  whom  he  had  accidentally  heard^ 
had  made  him  an  easy  convert  to  opinions,  which  not  only 
imposed  no  restraint  on  h\$  predominant  propensity,  but 
which  seemed  to  remove  every  impediment  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  But  an  interval  of  rational  reflection  at  the  cloiBe 
of  life  and  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death  convinces  him  of 
the  enoi^s  of  his  conduct,  and  the  vanity  of  his  creed:  The 
author  depicts  a  death-bed  scene  between  , this  penitent  an- 
tinomian miser  and  Or.  Barlow,  a  clergyman  who  makes  an- 
other conspicuous  figure  in  this  novel. 

One  of  the  episodes  in  this  work,  which  is  the  most  highly 
fitiishedj  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting,  is  that  of 
Fanny  the  artificial  flov^er-maker  and  her  mother.  The 
woman  of  fashion,  beautiful,  ai|*yf  sensitive,  butunprincipledr 
is  well  described  m  Lady  Melbury.  In'Mrs.  Carlton,  who 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love  and  who  did  not 
love  her,  in  order  to  oblige  her  parents  and  keep  an  <estate 
fn  the  family,  we  b/?hold  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
seems  the  acme  of  feminine  excellence^  gradually  subduing 
her  own  aversion,  and  that  of  her  husband;  reforming  the 
profligate,  and  causing  domestic  tranquillity  and  bliss  to 
arise  out  of  the  elements  of  misery  and  strife.  The  narTative 
of  Lady  Aston  whose  mind  from  the  experience  of  a  great 
domestic  calamity  had  become  clouded  with  a  superstitious 
gloom,  is  another  of  those  addtndd  to  the  main  subject  of  ' 
the  work  to  which  some  praise  is  due. 
-  In  the  numerous  conversations .  which  are  detailed  by 
Coelebs,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  judicious  observations  ; 
but  ther^  are  some  occasions  in  which  religious  topics  seem 
rather  awkwardly  thrust  in,  than  naturally  and  inartificially 
introduced.  We  have  no  objection  to  see  religious  topics 
gravely  and  seriously  discussed  ;  but  as  the  true  repository 
of  all  religion  is  the  heart,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  when  re- 
ligion makes  the  sole  or  principal  subject  of  discussion,  it  is 
apt  Co  degenerate  into  a  mere  jargon  of  words.  That  man 
has  seldom  much  religion  who  is  always  watching  an  oppor^- 
uaity  io  make  it  a  tof>ic  of  debate.    Religion ;  true  and  q !)• 
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defiled^  consisting  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankindi  is  like 
a  fine  essence  which  controveiisy  soon  dissipates  in  air. 
One  of  the  best  visible  ciiterions  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  is  charity;  but  charity  is  certainly  viti4 
ated  by  being  made  the  common,  topic  of  conversation... 
The  injunctions  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  to  pray  in  se- 
cret, arid  to  give  alms  in  secret,  are  equally  the  result  of  wis- 
dom and  of  piety.  We'do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  will  ever  be  pauch  advanced  by  being  made,  as 
they  appear  to  be  too  often  in  this  novel  of  Ccelebs,  the  topic 
of  colloquial  debate.  The  Subject  itself  is  lowered  arid  de- 
based by  being  discussed  after  dinner  over  the  bottle,  when 
the  stomach  is  full,  and  the  mind  less  alert.  Such  abstruse 
and  intricate  doctrines  as  those  of  the  trinity  and  the  atone- 
ment, are  not  then  likely  to  be  displayed  with  new  force  of 
argument  or  power  of  illustration.  Questions  of  litera- 
ture, or  the  common  topics  of  social  life,  are  then  most  fit 
to  occupy  the  mind  and  to  engage  the  colloquial  faculties 
of  ibe  company.  Surely  this  is  more  congenial  to  the 
occasion  and  the  time  than  to  have  our  dmner  and  sup- 
per parties  converted  into  synods  of  testy  and  captious  di- 
vines. Let  every  man  cherish  the  growth  of  religion  in  bis 
heart  and  show  its  fruits  in  his  life,  but  let  him  n6t  light- 
ly exercise  the  talent  of  a  disputant. '  For  true  religion  is 
rather  pensive  than  loquacious,  rather  quiet  than  con- 
tentious, rather  silently  devout  than  boisterously  pious:,  it 
consists  rather  in  conduct  than  in  debate,  rather  in  habit 
than  .opinion^  rather  in  spiritual  forbearance  than. in  wordy^^ 
war*  , 

Among  other  sensible  remarks  in  the  dialogue  part  of  this 
performance  we  noted  the  following  with  considerable  sa« 
tisfaction.     Tliey  appeared  to  us  to  be  acute  stnd  just. 

*  The  too  great  profusion  of  them,  (of  children's  books,)  pro- 
tracts the  imbecility  of  childhood.  They  arrest  the  understanding 
insiead  of  advancing  it.  They  give  forwardness  without  strength. 
They  hinder  the  mind  from  making  vigorous  shoots,  leach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when  it  should  expand.' 


*  To  counteract  selfishness  should  be  the  great  art  of  education. 
This  counteraction  is  not  like  an  art, or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times  and  Inid  aside  till  the  allotted  period  of  instruc- 
tion i(et  urns;  butastbeevil  shews  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  ail 
.shapes,  the  whole  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  agaiiist  it.  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one  reward  we  bestow,  not  one 
gratification  we  afford,  shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it«  Gratiii« 
cations  children  ought    to  have.     Thu  appetites  aod   iuclindtiui:& 
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should  he  reasonably  indulged.  We  only  are  cautious  nyyi  to  em« 
plo3>  them  a^  tht  tnsfruments  qfrecompenee^  which  would  look  as  if - 
we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a  fit  remv^ieration  for 
ixierit.  I  would  rather  shew  a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality,  tbaa' 
\  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which  seems  to  be  the  common 
way.'  While  I  indulged  the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold 
out  that  indulgence,  which  I  granted  the' lowest  the  animal  part  of 
his  nature,  as  a  payment  for  the  exertiou  of  his  mental  or  moral 
focultie^,*  .   . 

The  language  in  this  work  is  often  inelegant  and  sometimes 
inaccurate. 

^  The  longest  life  with  all  its  concerns  shrinks  to  a  point  in  the 
sight  of  a  dying  man,  whose  eye  is  filled  by  eternity.  Eternity !  Oh, 
niy  friend  I  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  gcofljetr>  can  measure^ 
no  arithmetic  calculate,  no  imagination  can  concieive,  no  rhetoric 
describe/  y 

Eternity  is^  the  most  abstract  of  abe tractions^  but  the  ey« 
can  be  filled  only  with  sensible  and  material  images.  Andia 
the  descriplion  which  the  writer  pretends  to  give  of  eternity^ 
by  saying  that  it  is  ^^  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can  me«.« 
sure"  he  adds  what  is  puerile  and  misplaced.  Besides  such 
is  not  the  real  language  of  a  dying  man  as  this  writer  repre- 
sents it  to  be;  It  is  a  mere  trifling  with  words,  and  very  in-? 
compatible  with  the  seriousness  of  the  dying  hour. 

'  A  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blessedness  which  is 
without  measure,  and  shall  be  without  ending.'  Why  could 
not  the  author  sa^  in  plain  English  thus;  ^  ii  foretaste  of 
that  blessedness/  The  word'  antepast*  which  frequently 
occurs  in  our  old  divines  would  have  been  better  than  *  preli- 
bation.' The  following  is  a  gross  instance,  not  we  trust 
of  ignorance  but  of  carelessness.  '*  He  found  Sir  Jo^n 
pnd  I  sitting  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  391.  But  these  are  trivial  defects  comj^red  with 
the  general  meifits  of  the  performance.  Some  of  the  the^ 
o^ogical  tenets  are  such  as  appear  to  us  incapable 
of  being  defended  by  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures ;  .but  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  %o,  good^  and 
the  design  is  so  evident  to  promote,  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue,  that  we  should  think  ourselves  highly  cul- 
pable if  we  made  ai^y  speculative  errors  or  incongruities  a 
isuhject  of  severe  antmad version. 

Art.  Y.—The  Fuher-Boyj  a  Poem^  Sfc.  Vernor,  Hood,  and 

Sharpe, 

AFTER  the  perusal  of  this  piscatory   poem,  we   feUas 
if  yve  had  been  personally  accjuainted  with  the  author  for  a  , 
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long  scries  of  years.  We  can  safely  pronounce  him  a  youth 
of  considerable  drollery,  and  invincible  good-humour.  That 
fishing  is  a  very  melancholy  and  morose  em  ploy  metit,  none- 
who  have  laboured  at  it,  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  but  he 
dwells  with  joyous  prolixity  on  all  its  details  of  wretchedness, 
and  liv^s  as  it  were  on  descriptions  of  cold  and  hunger.  He 
sometimes  whistles  for  want  of  thought  through  hundreds  of 
dreary  and  pauseless  lines  with  a  countenance  of  unmatched 
vacuity,  and  when,  on  recovering  his  senses  he  finds  him^ 
self  bewildered  in  a  desert  of  a  paragraph, "  he  retraces  his  - 
weary  steps  with  the  utmost  composure  till  we  see  him  occu- 
pying the  very  spot  from  which  he  started  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey.  During  all  this  wading  and  wandering, 
and  starling  and  stumbling, he  never  utters  a  single  querulous 
expression,  but  remains  in  perfect  good- humour  wiUi  himself 
and  all  therest  of  the  irrational  creation.  He  unites  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,with  the  meekness  of  Moses — the  gaiety  of  j^outh, 
with  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  iu  zeal  he  is  the  very  Peter  of 
fishermen. 

Before  we  had  read  a  few  pages  of  this  manual  of  net- 
drawing,  we  felt  a  great  curiosity  to  know  the  author's  situa- 
tion in  life.  From  the  dedication,N  which ^  expresses  an  ab- 
horrence of  all  flattery,  we  conjectured  that  he  was  an  ho- 
nest blufFEnglish  yeoman,  who  occasionally  relieved  the  uni- 
formity of  roast  beef  by  a  judicious  dish  of  turbot,  and  the  , 
seat  6f  whose  inspiration  was  chiefly  in  his  palate.  This 
suspicion  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  following 
uote.  ' 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  of  the  dory,  to 
feast  upon  which  Mr.  Quin  would  travel  an  huiuired  miles,  and 
was  ev«^n  known  to  afBrm  that  his  only  desire  was  to  have  a  throat 
one  mile  in  length,  and  stutfed  with  dories.  This  fish  wheuno  lon- 
'ger  than  the  hand,  eats  most  delicious  fried.' 

We  soon  found  however  that  he  was  loo  learned  a  person 
for  a  mere  yeoman,  and  heard  him  to  our  great  astonishment 
speak  Latin.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  correct  false  readings  of 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  and  prop^'ses  the  folFowing 
emendation  on  a  well  known  passage  of  Horace, 

^  Ne  forte  pudori 
*  Sit  tibi  lyraesoiers  et  cantor  Apollo,* 

He  then  sets  the  deluded  virorld  riglit  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  *  cui  mens  divinior  ^tque 
OS,  magna  sonatorum.'  Literally  translated,  he  alarms  tnat 
they  mean  *  who  writes  with  fancy  hig-i,  and  bold  jmw!  flafing 
flights.'  He  concludes  his  remarks  on  Horace  wxw  a  trau- 
slatioa  of  ' 
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*  Sic  hanoret  nomen  divinisTatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.' 

*  So  ancient  is  ihc  pedigree  of  verse    ^ 
And  80  divine  a  poet's  function/ 

In  like  manner  he  corrects  the  texts  of  Claudian,  Lucan 
and  Virgil,  •' Ani^maeqae  capaces  mortis/  signifies,^ we  are 
4o)d,  souls  '  undismayed  by  death,'  The  two  following  lines 
will  we  trust  be  printed  in  the  next  edition  of  Virgil : 

*  Natos  ad  flumina  primum 
Deferiinussceroqtie  geiu  duramus  etnudis.' 

Nor  ought  the  following  to  be  omitted  : 

*  Ingeminat  ahstri  et  dens<ssimu8  imber 

Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vente,  nunclitteraplangit/ 

From  these  and  many  other  specimens  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  critical  acumen  w^e  wei'e  led  to  think  tfiat  our  au- 
thor was  either  the  paisbn  of  the  parish  or  the  scoolraaster- 
The  first  of  these  hypotheses  we  were  soon  forced  reluctant- 
ly toabando^n  by  reading  in  a  note  a  violent  philippic  against 
o  clergyman,  *  who  was  so  far  actuated  by  worldly  motives  as 
to  claim  half-a-guinea  for, preaching  a  funeral  sermon/  From 
several  sly  hits  at  smugglings  it  appeared  to  us  that  our  au- 
thor was  probably  an  exciseman.  While  our  opinion  was 
vibrating  between  the  exciseman  and  the  schooUmaster^jboth 
theories  were  destroyed  by  apiece  of  most  important  infor- 
mation on  the  title-page  which  had  previously  escaped  notice. 
The  author,  honoured  readers,  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
H.  C,  Esq.  For  a  country  gentleman  his  acquirements  are 
extraordinary.  His  skilj  in  the  Latin' tongue  has  been  already 
noticed  with  due  commendation.  Let  us  now  shortly  consi* 
dcr  him  in  the  light  of  an  English  poet,  taking  all;  care  not 
to  be  influenced  in  our  judgment'by  the  iriiposing  and 
magnificent  title  of  esquire. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  is  a  fisher-boy.  To  render  him 
as  interesting  as  possible,  his  mother  is  represented  as  a  ma^ 
i)iac,  himself  as  of  spurious  birth,  and  his  name  is  Ned,  or  a^ 
it  is  afterwards  given  **  little  Neddy/'  The  seduction  of  his 
mother  is  thus  pathetically  described. 

*  'TwsLS  man,  deceitful  man,  with  baseness  fraught 
And  varnish'd  tate,  the  yielding  Jenny  sought! 
And  lumped  her  from  the  paths  of  spotless  fame         ,     , 
To  tread  the  beattn  road  of  public  shame! 
By  passion  urgM  her  soul  confessed  ihe  love 
Which  was  at  once  her  joy  and  bane  to  prove  !     ^ 
V     The  first  as  short-lived  as  the  bliss  procured, 
Th(5  last  with  frenzied  pHin  to  be  endured  {' 
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We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Ned's  father   was 
hanged.  '         ' 

*  Spurning  the  laws,  Iiis  guilty  thoughts  applied 
To  wrench  by  force  that  gold  his  God  denied! 
By  theft  debased  he  met  the  felow'sdooiii, 
Consigned  from  execution  to  the  tomb.' 

H.  C.  Esquire  having  read  Bloomfield's  '^  Farmer's  Boy,* 
adopts  the  general  plan  of  that  poem,  and  accordingly  ex- 
hibits  *'  Htrle  Neddy"  in  connection  with  the  four  seasons. 
This  fancy  lec^ds  the  poet  into  sad  difficulties,  Ned  is  not  per- 
mitted to, do  any  thing  in  spring,  which  chance  might  lead' 
him  to  do  in  summer,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  acts 
throughout  with  the  most  ludicrous  trepidation  lest  he  should 
violate  that  propriety  of  conduct  which  depends  upon  the  so- 
lar system.  All  the  transitions,  too,  in  the  poem  are  equally 
mystical  and  wond^rous,and  performed  with  a  dexterous  rapi- 
dity superior  to  that  of  a  Boaz  or  a  Jonas.  Thus  our  bafd 
having  occasion  to.  pass  from  Ned's  mother  to  a  vernal  sky, 
he  effects  the  journey  in  the  following  active  manner*    . 

*  Yet  hold  !  from  suflfering  Jane  my  muse  now  flies 

And  wings  her  way  to  spring's  ethereal  skies  ;  ^ 

Come  boisterous  March  and  let  the  Pisces  bring 
With  equinoctial  winds  the  dawn  of  Spring.' 

March  and  the  Pisces  obey  thi^  imperious  mandate,  and 
henceforth  the  re^tder  is  to  understand  that  the  time  o\'  the 
poem  is  spring.  The  appearances  peculiar  to  that  season 
are  averred  t^o  be  the  following,  ' 

\ 

*  The  o'er- fraught  clouds  now  poised  Hwixt  heaven  and  sea 
Besiege  the  moon  with  black  artillery; 

In  ^r rents  not  in  drops  pour  down  the  ram 
Still  adding  horrors  to  the  boisterous  main !' 

*  Then  angry  billows  with  incessant  roar 
Pash  o'er  the  shingle  and  assail  the  shore.' 

After  this  exquisite  picture  of  spring,  our  attention  is  di* 
rected  to  the  various  picturesque  employments  of  Ned  darl- 
ing its  continuance. 

*  'Tis  then,  from  sleep  arous'd,  poor  little  Ned 
Will  rushy  balf-claci  from  out  his  truckle  bed  V 

*  Now  scarce  is  Aries  usher'd  in  with  wet 
When  little  Ned  repairssome  owner's  net, 
To  earn  a  sixpence  from  his  master,  he 

from  morn  to  night  loih  on  aicessanlly,  '      ;> 
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With  twine  and  needle  works,  the  flairs  to  mend. 
And  with  the  mesh  makes  good  each  gaping  rend.*' 
.    ^  #♦**#.***•♦. 

*The  net  on  shore  no  fear  Ned's  joy  controuls 
Who  leaps  to  view  a  glorious  haul  of  soles 
With  plenteous  heaps  of  whitings,  silvery  skins 
And  their  companions  the  cream-coated  blins.' 

*  His  stool  he  places  at^the  cottage  door  - 

'        From  whence  are  seen  the  breakers  amd  the  shore;  ' 

His  knife  he  whets  upon  the  neareststone, 
Each  whiting's  back  rips  down  and  draws  the  bone, 
And  being  cleansed  of  entrails  and  of  blood 
^    He  leaves  the  carcase  in  fresh  water'' s  Jioody 
Some  salt  supplies,  then  placed  in  sun  or  shade 
Leaves  it  to  dry  and  thus  the  buckhorn*s  made! 

We  have  now  quoted  the  sum  ^d  substance  of  the  first 
ca«i^>  which  terminates  with  these  two  most  uniaieUtgible 
lines.  .  - 

*  Logic  must  yield  its  powers  to  common  sense, 
As  reason  governs  roling  Providence.' 

The  way  in  which  Ned  passes  the  summer  is  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive, 

*  Jnraore  abundance  he  the  whiting  shares 
Which  if  unsold  for  drying  he  prepares; 
And  for  his  parent's  eating  dab  supplies 

Which  cleansed,  in  dripping-pan  h6  dextrous  fries, 
Then  adds  potatoes  sliced,  thin,  crisp  and  brown,  &c. 
*«       «       **       *#       f       «       # 

'  The  playful  rabbit  equally  appears 
To  charm  our  Ned  with  dowjiy  dusky  cars, 
^ow  flat  and  now  erect,  should  aught  surprisei 
Sure  proof  its  safety  in  Its  hearing  lies  ! 
Yet  soft  my  Must  !  this  idle  theme  forbear 
Which  of  my  hero'sjabours  forms  no  share, 
To  work  once  more,  for  it  is  now  the  lot 
Gf  littfe  Ned,  to  tend  the  lobster. pot  1* 
«♦*«**       **#« 

Ned  though  adorned  with   many  shining   qualities  is  not 
without  the  errors  incident  to  humanity.     Hi-s  barbarity  in 
boiling  lobsters  before  he  eats  them  trails  forth  the  following 
inoral  reflection. 

^  Oh !  did  we  contemplate  before  we  eat 
What  pangs  have  been  experienced  for  our  treat  5 
Oft  would  the  appetite -with  thought  grow  dull 
^      A^nd  pity  make  the,e»pty  stomach  full  :—^ 
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Z^t  me  refrain  I  To  those  enough  I've  said 
Who  &y  congenial  sentimtuiis  are  led  I 
So  to-  my  fisher-boy,  V\\  turn  once  more 
,    Casting  of  bait  in  every  j^t  a  store.' 

*  Propitious  now  the  summer  solstice  glows. 
To  shrimp  with  little  net,  our  Ned  oft  goes; 
While  sultry  Leo  plenteously  supplies,  i 

With  savoury  prawns  that  yield  a  precious  price! 
His  net  to  hoop  attacb'd  and  fixt  to  pok, 
He  nimbly  glides,  into  each  rocky  hole. 
Arrests  the  darling  progress  with  his  drag. 
Draws  forth  the  spoils,  then  pops  them  in  his  hag.^ 

The  second  canto  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  varieties  of  fish  caught  by  Ned  during  the  summer,  and 
the  Botes  contain  many  judicious  iftstruciions  how  to  dress 
them  for  table,  which  really  brought  water  into  the  mouths 
of  us  hungry  critics.  • 

The  description  of  autumn  opens  with  this  fashionable 
image.  / 

*  Veil'd  in  the  purple  streak ings  of  the  dawn 

Old  time  steals  softly  to  the  sleeping  morny  -  ^ 

Who  from  the  dappled  pillow  rears  her  head 

And  rises,  blushing  to  be  caught  in  bed. 

Ned  unmoved  by  ibis  picture  pursues  the  duties  of  hit 
calling,  tho*  he  Sometimes  forgets  thai  he  is  a  fisher* boy^ 
and  trespasses  upon  the  labours  of  laad-lubhers. 

*  Now  hies  our  Ned  with  bags  and  longhook'd  slick 

To  hedges,  woods,  and  coppice,  nuts  to  pick  ; 

Shewing  their  shells  quite  bronzed  and  hard  with  beat. 

Which  yield  whencrackM  a  firm  and  sjivuury  meat  ;      * 

'J'hesc  sold  in  pecks,  aneighteen-pence  produce, 

For  little  Neddy's  and  his  mother's  use.' 
«       «.«       ik        «       •       •        «•*♦ 

*  tn  myriads  now  are  caught  of  heavenly  blue^ 
The  boney  pilchard  robed  in  silver  loo  ; 

One  haul  producing  oft  upon  the  shore 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fish  and  somefimes  more, 
For  frying  famed,  while  some  in  pickle  stow'd 
Pi-eserve  till  winter  in  their  huop'd  abode.' 

Near  the  end  of  this  conlo  we  meet  v  ith  a  description  of 
samphire-pickers,  which  eclipses  that  of  Shakespear  himself* 
The  moral  drawn  from  it  is  mournfully  sublime. 

*How  strange  that  some  will  sole  reliance  place 

On  that  which  ^eals  another's  foul  disgrace,  ^ 

Since  by  a  cord  each  culprit  meelb  hib  end 

Which  proves  the  samphire-picker's  only  fiitnd, 
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Gives  him  new  life  who  freely  ventured  death 

And  stops  his  course  who  only  covets  breath.'  '  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  last  ca^ito  is  descriptive  of  smuggl in g^^ 
with  which  our  author  seems  to  have  a  most  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance* We  trust  however  that  h6  is  father  an  ama- 
teur than  professor  of  the  art.  As  friends  we  slfongjy  re-» 
commend  him  to  be  silent  on  the  suhject,  and  that  no  sus- 
picion may  fall  upon  him  to  burn  every  .thing,  he  has  here 
written  concerning  it. 

It  would  be    withholding  a  pleasure  from   pur  readers  / 
were  we  lo  conclude  oar  account  of  the  *  Fisher-Boy/  with- 
out laying  before  them    a  specimen   of  the  arguments  pre- 
fixed lo  the  several  cantos,  as  it  may  possibly  afford  a  new 
light  into  the  laws  of  association.  '* 

Summer  described — Salmon  Peel — Grandeur  of  Omni- 
potence— Rabbits— -Crabs  and  Lobsters-^-Tbe  mercy  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world — Shrimping  and  Prawning  descri- 
bed. ^ 

^  We  have  thought  it  our  duly  lo  give  this  detailed  ac- 
count of  the'  Fisher-Boy/  because  we  understand  it  is  a 
considerable  favourite  with  the  public.  The  autlior  holds 
all  eri'tics,  he  tells  us,  in  merjled  coniempt,  and  asserts 
that  truth  irradiates  every  page  of  his' work.  We  perfect- 
ly agree  with  him.  He  evidetilly  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
etricte&t  varacity,  and' would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  whole  king-'' 
dom  of  Parnassus.  He  is  afraid  even  to  indulge  in  the 
most  innocent  fiction.  A  more  wenk  and  well-meaning  man 
than  H.  C.  Enquire, lives  not  in  his  majesty's  dominions, and 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  good  sign  of  the  limes  that  squires  are 
poetSj  and  poets  men  of  worth  and  probity. 


Art.  VF — ^  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London ,  relative  to  ike 
Views  of  the  Writer  m  execulwg  the  Office  of  Sheriff'^ 
By  Sir  iiichard  Phillips,  Knt,  one  of  the  sheriff's  of  Lon^' 
don  and  Middlesex.  Svo.     Phillips.   18O9. 

THE  office  of  sheriff  is  of  the  highest  constituted  impor- 
tance ;  and  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  numerous  duties 
vill  be  found  one  of  ihe  surest  guards  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  laws  has  established  for  the  security  of  our  property 
and  persons.  The  sherifls  were  oiiginally  chosen  by  popular 
election;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  |)nlting  a  stop  to  the 
violence  and  tumult  that  frequently  prevarled  on  those  oc- 
casions, the  appointment  oltliese  great  magistrates  ^as  takca 
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from  the  people,  and,  by  ihe  Qth  of  Ed.€d,  which  has  been 
modified  by  subsequent  statutes,  was  vested  in  the  king«  The 
city  of  London,  however,  has  had  ihe  right  of  election  con- 
firmed  to  it  by  charter;  and  though  tiie  interference  of ih^ 
crov^n,  in  the  other  counties,  froui*the  discreet  man^ner  in 
which  it  has  been  exercised,  has  not. materially  interfered 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  citizens  of  London  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  proud  and  jealous  of  this  important 
privilege.  The  sheriff  has  the  cust9dy  of  the  county,  heis 
a  judge  of  a  most  useful,  though  neglected,  court,  he  is  the 
conservator  of  the  king'speace,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice,  and  though  the  servant  of  the  crown, 
may  be  said  to  stand  between  the  king  and  his  people.  The 
weight  and  dignity  of  this  high  office  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  frequemly  overlooked;  and  those  who  have  held  the 
shrievalty  of  London  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  have 
usefully  discharged  their  duty,  if,  while  the  routine  of  husi- 
,  nes^  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  inferior  agents,  they 
maintain  during  the  sessions  a  table  of  profuse  hospitality, 
and  on  the  ordinary  days  of  shew  delii^ht  ihe  idle  gazers  of'the 
town  wi\h  the  unwieldy  display  o\'  civic  pageantry.  Sir 
•Richard  Phillips  has  thought  more  wisely  ;  and,  after  zea- 
lously employing  (as  we  believe)  the  oppori unities  which 
were  afforded  him,  has  presented  U)  bis  constituents,  in  the 
sensible  and  well-written  volume  before  us,  a  narrative  of  the 
exertions  he  has  made,  and  has  given  much  useful  instruction 
to   those  who  are  to  succeed  him. 

The  first  thing  to  which  he  has  called  their  attention,  is 
the  freeholder's  book.  From  this  book,  as  is  well  known, 
all  the  juries  are  struck:  and,  as,  from  the  negligence  and 
ignorance  of  the  constables,  whose  duty  it  is  lo  procure, 
annually  for  the  sheriffs,  a  list  of  the  freehol-ers  of  the 
county,  this  book  was. very  imperfect.  Sir  Ricliard  Phillips 
and  his  colleagye,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  reform  it.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  proposes  that  the  charge  of  making  these  annual 
lists,  should  be  transferred,  from  the  constables  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  different  parishes ;  but  this,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  unnecessary.  The  duties  of  the  consta- 
bles are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  statutes  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  and  are  uf  easy  txecution.  They  musk 
swear  to  the  truth  of  tlieir  lists  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  j 
they  must  deliver  theni  lo  the  high  constable,  who  presents 
them  at  the  quarter  sessions,  attesting  upon  oath  that  he  has 
not  altered  them,  since  they  have  come  into.his  hands.  The 
constables  are  persons  sufficiently  well  calculated  to  knov^ 
Ihe  freeholders  of  their  respective  hundreds,  they  have,    by 
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&tatutej  a  free  access  to  the  parish  rates  of  the  poor  and  land 
lax^  and. as  they  are  enjoined  to  Hx  their  lists  upon  the  door 
of  the  churchy  His  improbable  that  the  pame  of  any  person 
ean  be  improperly  admitted  or  withdrawn.  It  is  of  the  high- 
est ipnportance  to  keep  this  book  complete,  that  we  may 
prevent  the  possibility  of  juries  being  packed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  guiltless.  But  these  regulations  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose,  with  the  superintendance  and  atten- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  and  without  this  a4iy  alteration  would 
be  equkll}'  unavailing. 

The  next  point  to  which  Sir  Richavd  Phillips  proceeds,  is 
the  practice  of  committing  prisoners  for  trial  to  theCold-bcith 
fields,  and  other  houses  of  correction.  On  this  subject  Jie 
has  desi^anied  at  considerable  length ;  and  though  we  agree 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  the  practice,  we  think  he  has 
totally  mistaken  the  law.     in  p.  2(),  he  says 

*  By  the  ancient  charters  of  (his  city  it  is  provided,  that  the  she- 
riffs elected  by  the  livery  shall  enjoy  all  the  usual  privileges  and 
powers  that  appertain  or, belong  to  the  odice.  By  ancient  custom^ 
and  by  the  statute  of  ihe  igth  of  Uenry  the  seventh,  it  was  establish- 
ed, that,  every  sherijff:  shall  hate  the  custody  of  the  khig^s  common 
gaols  m  ihe  county  where  he  is  sheriff,*  And  by  the  5tki  of  Henry 
ihe  foartb,  it  is  provided,  that  *  none  shall  he  imprisoned  by  any  jus* 
iices  of  peace  hut  only  in  the  common  gaol;^  and  by  the  1 1th  and  12th 
oPWilliam  the  third, '  that  all  murderers  and  felons  shall  be  imprison* 
edintke  common  gaol^  and  not  clsezphere;  and  that  the  sheriff  shall 
Iiave  the  keeping  of  the  said  gaols.'  These  several  provisions  were  in- 
tended, as  they  in  fact  are,  as  so  many  bulwarks  of  public  liberty  ; 
for.as  it  is  the  duty  of  .the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  to  prepare  the  calen- 
dar at  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  of  general  gaol  deli- 
very, it  is  obvious  that  no  man  can  be  iuicretly  in)prisonied,or  b#  im- 
prisone<l  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  while  he  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff.  But  it  ihese  bulwarks  are  destroyed,  and  if 
it  be  perniitted  that  p'ersons  accused  of  crimes  may  be  committed  to 
»ny  secret  prison,  not  under-  ihe  contyoul^  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
€f  the  sheriff  or  officer  whe  prepares  the  calendir  for  the  judges  of 
assize,  then  we  may  indeed  po'sies*  ilie  forms  of  liberty,  bui  ihe  sub- 
stance will  be  lost  !  Persons  obnoxious  to  a  minibier  or  magistraie, 
may  be  committed  to  such  a  prison,  and  never  be  heard  of  more. 
Like  the  prisoners  of  the  lale  Bastile  of  Fraoce,  they  may  disappear 
from  among  ihtir  friends,  and  be  forgotten  by  "those  who  were  ihe 
iustrun:ents  of  tCeir  commitment  I', 

Under  this  conviction  he  had  fre(juent  communications 
with  jhe  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  entered  a  long  and 
vigorous  protest  against  the  practice.  But  the  legality  of 
these  commitments  is  beyond  dispute,  in  the  year  \79^,i\)e 
niatter.was  fqily  discussed  in.  the  CuuU  of  King's  Beiv^l|^j|a& 
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tlfoi^  who  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject  may  be  satisfied  by 
referring  to  the  case'of  Evans  in  the  8th  volume  ofthe  Term 
Reports^  p.  17:2^  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  conclud- 
ing clause  of  the  27  Geo.  .S.  c"!  1 ,  which  enacts  thai  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
commit  either  to  the  common  gaol,  or  to  any  bouse  of 
correction,  within  his  or  their  respective  jurisdictions^  a3 
<o  such  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  most  proper,  such  va- 
grants, and  other  criminals,  offenders  and  persons  charge 
ed  with,  or  convicted  of  small  offences^  as  by  any  law  now 
in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  oiade,  he  or  they  is  or 
are  or  shall  be  authorized  to  commit  to  the  commoa 
gaol.  Though  the  law  as  it  at  present  standi),  unques* 
ttonably  authorizes  these  commitments,  we  '^re  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  that  m,ay  result  from  this  system,  and  we 
Ibfnk  thai  this  is  one  ofthe  subjects  that  most  demands  par- 
liamentary revision.  Of  the  nature  of  thishouse  of  correc- 
tion, and  ofthe  character  of  the  person  to  whose  custody  it 
is  committed,  the  public  have  received  from  difFc  rent  quar- 
ters the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  reports.  Sir  Rich- 
ard mentions  that  on  examining  the  ^ound  weight  which 
wasltsed  for  weighing  meat  and  other  provisions  in  this  prir 
son  ^'  it  was  found  to  be  seven-eightiis  of  an  ounce  too  light;" 
and  in  answer  to  a  communication  which  he  made  on  thi^ 
subject  to  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions,  he  received 
a  report  ofthe  prison  committee,  which  stated  that  there  had 
been  an  overweight  of  bread,  the  day  the  grand  jury  visit- 
ed the  prison,  of  2lb.  on  276  loaves.  Aroused  by  this  asse^tion^ 
Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  ibejury,  at  whose  instigation  the  pound 
i^eight  had  been  tried  by  the  sttindaid  at  Guildhall ,^presented' 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which  after  repeating  the  fact  of 
the  deficiency  ofthe  loaves,  •  and  that  moreover  the  scales  of 
the  said  prison  were  false  and  fraudulent,'  he  thus  proceeds  to 
state  the  other  abuses  whi,(;h  he  had  detected  on  his  survey. 

.'  Your  petitioner^  togfther  with  other  gentlemen,  late  members 
#f  the  grand  |ury,  alst>  discovered  ; 

•  That  several  of  the  liege  subjects  of  this  realm  were  qommittej 
|o  cjose  custody,  in  cells  destitute  ot  fire,  e^glu  feet  three  iuches  long,' 
by  six  feet  ihrce  inches  wide,  twe  of  ihera  in  irons,  although  sick; 
[soroe,  if  not  h11|  of  these  were  innocent  in  point  of  fact,  ai  all  were 
then  innocent  in  point  of  law,  being  detained  under  the  pretext  of 
re-exanai nation,  aiid' consequently  unconderoned  by  the  legal  judg« 
ment  of  their  peers,  or  even  the  accusatory  verdict  of  h  grand  jury. 
'Of  this  number  were  a  nrolher,  a  daughter,  and  a  son,  of  creditabla 
ilppearance;  the  two  former  in  one  cell,  sositutted  as  to  be  expoa* 
ed  to  a  continual  current  of  external  air,  without  the  possibility  of 
f  bttining,  even  during  the  severest  frost,  an  artificial  warmth    bj 
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means  of  fttAl,twhile  the  convicts  below  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of 
an  open  roomy  %ard,  with  occasional  access  to  fire. 

*  That  in  on^e  of  these  Joncly  cells,  was  closely  confined  a  fo-: 
rfig!>€r  ofsome  rank,  the  Chevalier  de  Blin,  who  as  we  are  told  bj 
o,ne,of  the  gaolers,  wiii^e  so  immured,  had  been  deprived  of  his  rea-  • 
son,  and  who  presented  to  y6ur  petitioner  a  memorial  on  his  knees  ; 
who  after  conversing  with  him  in  French  some  time  through  thi 
key-hole,  demanded  to  enter. 

*  '  That  in.  this  place,  originally  destined  for  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  petty  offenders,  a  female  prisoner,  as  we  have  learned, 
has  been  lately  debauclipd  by  the  sojfi  of  the  chief  gaoler,  or  gorer- 
nor,  who  then  held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison,  and  has  since  had 
tf  child,  now,  or  at  least  lately,  burd^some  to  the  parish  of  Ken- 
singTon,in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

'  *  Taat  four  debtors  weresbut  up  in  this  bouse  of  correction,  ^  tk* 
only  commdnication  between  whom  and  tlie  worUI,  appears  to 
take  place  occasonally,  betweeti  two  iron  grates,  at  upwards  of^  siic 
feet  distance  from  each  othes,  with  a  gaoler  walking  in  the  interval, 
so  as  to  preclude  complaint ;  and  that  from  the  examination  of  m 
.debtor,  and  also,^  by  a  letter  from  him,  both  in  the  possession  ofyour 
petitioner,  it  appears  that  he  was  shut  up  with  persons  guilty  of 
jobbery  and  uiuiaturaJ  crimes^ 

'  And  lastly,  that  six  innocent  persons,  the  bills  against  whbnt 
liad  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  were  dragged  frpm  Cold 
Bath  Fields  to  Hicks's  hall,  in  open  day,  at  the  close  of  Session,  first 
manacled,  an-d  then  fastened  together  by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by 
proclamation/  \ 

.  In  consequence  of  this  petition  the  kiag'ii  minisfcers  have  ap« 
pointed  a  roy»l  com^iission  to  report  generally  on  the  com-r 
ploints  relative  to  ihis.prison.  Sir  Richard  telj  us  that.he  bat* 
already  been  twice  examined  before  the  comnaissioners  ;  and 
be  trusts  that  the  result  of  their  labonrs  will  be  laid  before 
the  public  early  in  the  present  sessions.  Till  this  report^ 
which  we  hope  will  be  impartially  drawn  up,  be  published^ 
ji  would  be  unjnst  to  give  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
truth  of  either  of  these  statements;  in  the  mean  time  we 
%ill  own  that  we  have  received  the  greatest  pleasure*  in  Wit* 
nessingthe  tardy  justice  whicrb  has  thus  been  done  to  the 
ifeierings  of  the  public.  Confinement  is  a  grievous  evil  eve* 
lo  the  guilty  j  and  with  all  its  necessary  accotnpanimeWta 
of  privation,  of  loss  of  einployment,of  seclusion  from  friends, 
of  ruin  and  disgrace,^it  must  be  dreadful  indeed  to  those  who 
ufe  conscious  of  being  innocent  of  the  cirimes  with  which 
they  are.charged,  those  who  are  suflFi^ring  from  poverty  aD4 
i^miDerrial  disasters^  or  tho;se  whom  the  perhaps  .causeless 
a»(>icionof  government  has  wantonly  inynuied. .  To  watcb 
€)vef  the  situation  of  these  unhappy  persons,  to  alleviate 
their-soflrerings,  and  to  »ffbrd.  them-all  the  comforts  vbkU 
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are  not  inconsistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  their  persons 
is  rduty  which  every  feeling  of  humanity^  and  every  principle    * 
of  our  natural  love  of  liberty  most  imperiously  call  upon   us 
to  perform.     The  number  of  criminals  of  every  description 
wiih  whoiti  the  gaols  of  our  country  overflow,  and  the  neces* 
sity  that  obviously  exists  of  preventing  the  contagion  of  vice, 
by  separating  those  who  are  charged  with   the   greater  and 
smaller  offences,  occasioned  the  inlroduQtion  of  these  housesof  ' 
correction ;  and  in  this  view  they  might  have  been  productive 
of  great  good.     But  in  withdrawing  them  from  the  constt. 
tutional  custody  aqd   inspection  of  the  sheriffs,  the    legisla- 
'    tore  has  seta  precedent 'of  most  dangerous  tendency.     The 
calendars^  which  the  sheriffs  are  bound   to  present   at   the 
general  gaol  delivery^  are  admirably   calculated  to  prevent' 
the^possibility  of  secret  and    unlimited  confinetpent ;  and 
though  it  appears  from  the  speech  of  the  then  attorney  ge- 
neral in  the  case  oi  Evans^  which  we  have  mentioned  before, 
that  the  keepers  of  houses  of  correction  htive    uniformly  de- 
livered such  calendars^  the  law  does  not  extend  to  them,  and 
thei^  is  no  way  to  punish  them  if  they  were  to  fail  to  do   so*. 
The  situation  therefore  of  those  who  are   left  to   the   volun- 
^^^y  justice  of  the  keeper  of  a  house  like  this,  is  surely  suchi 
as  to  Justify  apprehensions  similar  to  those  which'our  author^ 
has  expressed  ;  .and  ib  is  with  the  view  of  calling  the   atten* 
Iron  of  the  public  (as  fa^  as  in  us  lies),  to    the  promised  re^    : 
pdrt  of  the  commission^  that  we  have  niade  so,  '^wg,  ^^  ex- 
tract from  the  petition  of*  Mr.  Stephens.     That  report  will, 
we  hope,  set  this  part  of  the  question   at   rest;  and   in  the 
mean  time  we  will  only  add  that  it  always  appeared  to  us  to 
be  one  of  ibe  most  lamentable  proofs  of  the  unbending  spirit 
t>f  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  thai  at  a  time  when  the  public   mind 
*Wi^$  in  a  state  of  irritation  on  this  subject  he   seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  'duty  of  government  to  oppose   the 
iirishes  of  the  people  whenever  they  were  expressed,  and  that    . 
he  hazarded  the  tranquillity  of  tbp/rmetropolis,   rather   than 
t^moi^e  to  another  situation  a  gaotar,^'to  say  the  leasts  of  very 
^ubtful  character.  \  ' 

•-  Our  author  next  adverts  to  the  practice  of  detaining  pri* 
soners  after  the  grand  jury  have^  thrown  out  the  bills,  which 
have  been  present«Ki  against  them  ;  and  :tbough  the  law  on 
tbispointappearj»  to  be  doubtful,  we  think  his  .reasoning  gn 
its  injustice  is  irresistible*  /  /  . 

*  The  Old  Bailey  Sessions  generally  commynce  on  a  Wednesday^ 
the  Grand  Jury  are  commonly  discharged  on  the  Saturday  follow* 
.ing,  and  ihe  persons  relative  to  whom  the  bills  are  thrown  out  are» 
ID  tHis  case,  dischsrged  on  the  Moh<}ay  morning.     It  (lappened  at  % 
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late  session  th\t  sixty  persons^  mal^  and  fera^lrt  w^^o  dUcbargtdt 
In  this  me.ntier,  bilU  against  many  of  whom  bad  been  thrown  out  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  week,,  and  on  the  avefage,  it  may  be  as* 
sumed  that  these  persons  had  been  detained  four  days  and  nights  in 
the  lirisou  of  Newgate^  after  it  had  been  formally  declared  by  one 
of  the  highest  tribunals  known  to. the  constitution,  that  there  existed 
no  ground  of  charge  against  theip.  Surely  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  that 
the  practice  should  be  altered,  if  it  be^found  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subjed,  and  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm^ 
even  if  no  other  plea  existed.  But  when  you  consider  that  it  may 
be  the  lot  of  any  man  among  yoii  to  be  acctued^  what  will  your  feeU 
ings  be,  when  you  refli^ct,  that  among  the  sixty  persons  I  bare 
alluded  to  there  may  have  been  many  husbands  whose  labours  were 
necessary  to  the  existence  ef  their  families  ;  wives  who&«  children 
were  suffering  under  every  privation  of  want  and  i^iisery  ;  young 
females  and  young  men,  who,  d{iring  their  stay  in  Newgate,  were 
initiating  them^selvcs  in  the  practices  of  vice  ;  and  probably  some 
.  persons  whose  tradeior  business  might  require  their  superinteudance, 
and  who  might  be  ruined  by  the  additional  detention.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  mental  sufferings  of  those  who  are  thus  Immured  on  ar' 
Jight^or  .[lerhiips  a  malicious  charge,  which  has  not  justified  th$ 
Grand  Jury  in  finding  the  bill  :  but  l>m  cDnvfnce^l  thjit  thcneare 
fewof  you  ^rboni  I  a  m*ad  dressing,  who  would  bear  with  the  horpra 
-of  such  a  situation  fpr^500t.per  night.' 

,    A  memorial  on  this  subject  was-  preriented  to  th^  recorder  ^ 
of  London,  whicl>  on  Fortunately  occasioned  a  difference  be-  ^ 

,  tween  the  slieriffs.  After  a  long  and  angry  correspon<tet]cc 
between  these  worthy  magistrates,  in  which  it  appears  thafc 
'Sir  Richard  has  not  yet  disco^^red  the  art  qf  tempering  xeal 
>vith  moderation^  ibe  recorder  declared  that  be  wotil4  never 
consent  to  the  alteralioti  in  the  practice  of  die  court  which 
hftd  been  proposed,  and  a«; long,  as  he  lived  ft  sbould  conti« 
line  as  it  is..  The  practice  has  long  been  todiscbarge'tbes^ 
persons  by  prodlanialion  in  open  courts  after  the  grand  jury 
have  been  dismissed  ;,  and  the  ooiy  ground  upon  whicb  it  is* 
defended  is,  ''that  there  might  be  other  c|iargea  against 
th^m,  and  that  it  son^etimes  happens  that  there  ar^  two  billa 
egainst  the  sanie  person^  only  one  of  wbjcb  is.  decided  ^<>a< 
in  the  first  instance/'  fiut  this  reasoning  is  weak  and  insuffi-^  , 
cient.  If  the  cbtirt  were  to  release  those  only  against  wboo^  ^ 
nio  other  charge  hfitd- been  preferred,  i^imediateiy  on  the 
grand  jury  throwing  out  the  bill^er  if^  as  Sir  Richard  pro«- 
poses^  this  4uiy  wefe  delegnted  to  the  sherifis^  it  would  fair!  j 

.answer  all  the  ptirposes  of  justice,  and  would  save  the  un- 
happy per/son,  whose  innocence  had  been  vindicated  bj  Ibe^ 

.grand  iuquest  of  the  country,  from  the  cruel  and  unoeoes^ 
s^ry  severity  ol*  additional  confinement..  Those  vbo  are- 
acquitted  by  the  petty  jurj  MiliiQime4i«te]^  set  at  iihejtyr 
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«iules3  soiiie  other  bill  be  presenled  against  them;  and 
purely  there  can  exist  no  reason  why  those.,  whom  there^is 
i>o  pretence  for  pattiag  upon  their  trial  j  should  be  .placed  in 
a  worse'situatioD.  After  the  long  detention  to  which  (hey 
are  exposed^  it  is  a  superfluous  caution  to  co.nti[[iu^  thejr 
iinpridonment  after  their  innocence  has  been  declared,^  be- 
cause by  possibiUty  new  charges  may  be  preferred  agaiiist 
ibem  in  the  interval  between  the  throwingout  of  the  biil^  and 
the  discharge  of  the  grand  jury.  -  But  it  is  useless  to  re- 
mark farther  on  a  subject  of  s«ch  apparent  injustice;  and 
we  trust  that  the  recorder^  on  cooler  consideration,  will  s<ie 
ihe  propriety  of  alteration . 

'  Sir  Richard  next  conducts  his  readers  through  the  prisod^ 
of  ^be  metropalfs;  and  though  we  had  reason  to  believe 
ihat  the  statutes  which  were  enacted  for  tiie  regulation  of 
prisona  by  the  exertions  of  Mr,  Howard  had  been  much  ne^« 
lected^  we  will  own  that  we^  were  not  less  surprised  than 
#h(»;ked  at  the  scenes  of  misery  which  our  author  has. dis* 
|>layed«  Tliese  prisons  are  Newgate,  the  Poultry  Compter, 
Ihe  Gii4spur«>street  Compter,  and  Ludgate. 

In  Newgate  there  are  generally  from  tour  to  five  (i«^n- 
dred  prisoners ;  and  in  one  instance  there  have  been  asm'ai^ 
as  se^'en  hundred  and  fifty.  When  the  number  exceeds  sik  ^ 
Iiundced  fevers  have  generally  begun  to  shew  themselves  ;. 
and  in  1789,  wlien  the  number  was  nearly  eight  hundred, 
„a  contagious  fev^er  brok^  out  which  carried  off  five  or  six  6f 
the  prisoners  per  day.  When  our  author  entered  upon  his 
office  he  found  in  tkve  women  felons'  yard  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  and  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  one  hundred  and  seventy  being  confined  at  the 
same  time.  These  occupy  two  wards,  37  feet  by  IS,  there 
48  also  a  sick  ward  and  three  little  rooms  called  the  master's 
«ide. 

*  The  wards  being  thirteen  feet  wide,  admit,  by  night,  of  two 
rows  to  lie  down  at  oiice  in  a  length  of  thirty-seven  feet;  that  4s  to 
say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  women  as  it  may  be'  in  a  row,  having ' 
each  a  hireadth -of  eighteen  inches  by  her  length!  They  have  told 
me,  that  at  times  when  the  piace  is  much  c/owded  all  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fl  )<»r  are  covered,  and  two  or  three  lie  in  breadth  in 
.  the  frpace  affurdfd  ,by  the  difForen^e  between  the  thirteen  feet,  the 
breadth  of  the  room,  and  the  length  «f  two  wpmeh.' 

Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  richest  city  in  the  universe,  fe» 
males  unconvicted'  as  well  as  conAficted,  should  for  weeks 
and  months  be  huddled  together  in  astate  which  our  author 
not  unaptiv  compares  to  that  of  wretches  who  are  confined' 
pa  boaad  a'sUve  ship.    Tl|^  Vuitittion  of  debtors  is  nearly  the 
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same  ;  they  are  crowded  together  in  narrow  room«,  and  ill* 
estimated  that  they  have  a  space  Allotted  to  each  of  twenty^ 
six  inches. 

The  wisdom  of  odrlaws  with  red(>eet  to  debtor  and  credi* 
tor  has  often  been  questioned  ;  and  little  ean  be  said  in  de«« 
fence  of  regulations  which  give  up  the  unfortunate  trades- 
ineo,  whom  confidence  in  others^  or  sickness,  or  inevitable 
misfortunes  have  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  or  those  even  whom 
thoughtless  profusion  and  profligacy  have  destroyed,  to  the  ' 
resentment  or  disappointed  avarice  of  an  exasperated  credi- 
tor. While  the  law,  however,  continues  to  place  mea  in  the 
.  power  of  each  other,  and  surrenders  to  hopeless  confine- 
ment those  who,  under  a  wiser  system,  might  have  been 
useful  members  of  society,  it  is  found  to  interfere  between 
the  victims  and  their  oppressors,  and  thopgh  it  permits  de-» 
t^ntion,  should  at  least  prevent  men  froni  starvmg  apd  de-r 
grading  one  another.  That  this  is  now  too  frequently  the 
case,  the  details  of  Sir  Richard's  book  unhappily  prov^  ; 
btit  we  cannot  help  inserting  here  an  extract,  from  a  cojoa^ 
xnunication  of.Mr^  Neild,  to  our  author,  which  is  given  at 
length  in  the  appendix  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of  our  rea- 
ders could  have  conceived  that  in  the  centre  of  this  great 
cityi  so  monstrous  a  recept-acle  of  misery  could  have  existed; 

*  Borough  compter-^The  keeper,  John  BSuUevant,  has  no  salary. 

*  There  is  only  one  court  yard.     Men  and  women  associate  toge* 
ther. 

'Kothing  but  the  ^Jirty  boards  to  sleep  upon. 

^  No  beddip^,  or  even  straw  allowed.     No  fire  in  winter. 

*  SJo  medical  assistance  i^1  sickness.     No  religious  attentions. 

*  The  men  debtors'  room  below  is  now  useless ;  the  floor  is  earth. 

*  Vq  mops,  brooms,  or  pails  or  soap,  to  keep  the  prison  clean* 

*  A  prisoner  may  remdia  here  forty  days  for  a  debt  of  one  gui- 
nea, without  once  taking  ctff  his  clothes  or  washing  his  face. 

*  The  allowance  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  cravings  of  nature, 
being  only  a  twopenny  loaf /^rr  day,  weight,   10th  March,  1801,  «i.r 
ounces-,  and  the  7th  December,  1804, dg^^  ounces.     It  ought  to  be. 
one  and  a  half  pound  of  bread  per  day,   sent  in  every  other  day  in 
loaves  of  three  pounds  weight,  from  the  bakers. 

»       *  1  am,  d^ar  Sirf 

*  Yoiir's  sincerely, 
Ckdsea,  Oct.  10, 1807.  '  JAMES  NEILD.' 

To  relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  distressful  situation  of 
those  under  his  care^  Sir  Richard  with  the  most  laudafaiie  hu- 
manity, visited  the  prisonjt  twice  every  week,  kept  some  of 
the  prisoners  tonstanily  employed  in  lime-washing  the  watls^ 
promoted  cleanliness  by  alt  the  means  in  his  power,  and  pro* 
eored^  though  itseei^s  with  some  dijOEicuIty^an  ord^r  for  gl^aPDg 
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flV^ofihe  woinep  felons  wards^  in  wliicb  they  had  been  ex* 
posed  without  bedding,  andwiUi  no  other  covering  than  a 
single  rug^  to  the  draft  of  four  or  five  open  windows*  The 
other  ward  still  remains  as  it,  was.  '  ^ 
*^The  situation  of  women^  who  are  sentenced,  to  trans- 
portation attracted  the  attention  of  the  sheriffs,  atid  a  littl^ 
exceeding  the  limits  of  their  official  duly,  they  presented 
a  njep:>oriaI  on  the  subject  to  the  secretary  of  state.  They 
represented  the  inequality  with  which  the  punishment  falls 
vpOQ  male  and  female  convicts.  The  ex  pence  of  conveying 
^hem  to  New  Holland  iscalculatedby  Sir  Richard  at  l^OKper 
.head  ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  their  return.  When  the 
period  of  banishment  has  expired,  the  men  are  sometimes 
'ablcto  work  their  way  hom^  as  sailors  ;  but  the  wom^n  are 
J^ft  without  any  such  resource,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court 
•by  which  .they  are  convicted,  whether  it  extends  to  seven  pc 
-fourteen  years,  in  effect  banishes  them  from  their  country 
for  life*  It  is  in  vain  then  that  the  legislature  has  measured 
out  {o  different  criminals  their  proportions  of  punishment, 
'-if,  by  the  faulty  system  on  which  we  proceed,  the  greater 
and  lesser  offences  are  visited  with  equal  severity^  Lord 
.  Hawkesbury  does  not  however  appear  to  have  received  ^ 
•^ith  much  satisfaction  this  lecture  on  a  point  of  general  po- 
4icy  from  ihe  worthy  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  .relurnecl. 
«them  no  aMswet ;  though  w€  collect  that  he  procured  a  mi- 
ligation  of  punishment  for  i'Oor  1£  coiivicts,  whom  the  she* 
riffs -bad  reported  to  be  fit  objects  for  bis  majesty's  mercy v      ' 

Our  author  next  mentions  a  circumstancetbat,  as  he  says 
deeply  concerns  the  honour  of  the  city  of  London*  '  It  is 
this^  that  the  salaries  of  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  this  great 
•and  opulent  city,  instead  of  being  liberally  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic, are  drawn  from  the  wretched  prisoners  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  fees.^  The  impro{H'iety  of  this  is  ^oo  obvious  to^ 
need  any  remark^  ,  '  * 

'  -  It  would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to  foUow   the  she-  -. 
riffs  through  every  part  of  their  useful  career,  and  we  shall 
tSose  our  account  of  the  volume  before  us,  by  briefly  men* 
tioning  a  subscription  which   they  promoted  for  what  they 
Tailed  the  sl>eriifs'  fund;    By  the  benevolent  assistance  of  va- 
riQusperson^  asum  of  money  was  jcollected,^  which  was   pla-^ 
cediti  the  h^uds  of  these  gentlemen^to  be  distributed  amoiig 
the  prisoners  ofthe  different  gaols.     With  the  sum  of  .£96n 
thevsenl  back  many  persons  who  bad  been  discharged  from  ,. 
'Confinement,  to  their  native  places,  they  provided  for  the  . 
•families  of  the  indigent  criminals,  they  clothed,  the  naked, 
increased  tl)«  very  insufficient  allowance  of  food,  provided 
•^ir^B  and  capdl^s,  and  gave,  rewards  for  cleanliness.  There  is 


pcie  article  however  intlielUtof  their  diBborsemenes,  tb#| 
speaks  so  Mrongl^  to  the  ^ediags>  that  with  U  we  will  finUI) 
0urexlract8,  ^  * 

*  For  legal  assistance,  by  means  of  which  twenty-nine  poor  d^bv 
tors  havf  been  liberated  from  Newgate  after  long  imprisonment^ 
(the  number  oT  tihose  wives  and  children  exceeded  1^0  souls),  auj 
inany  oi  them  were  sailors  arrested  by  crimps  on  sham  actions^  or 
persons  jfraprisoned  on  false  preitnces,  ^31.  10s/. 

Such  is  the  book  which  our  author  has  given  to  the  pob^ 
]ic»  It  18  clearly  and  ably  written  throughout:  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  composed,  entitles  biip  tooi^r  high  respectj^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  have  found  reason  to  ob<* 
j^ct,  unless  it  be  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  pas^ses 
pver  the  exertions  of  Kis  colleague.  We  collect,  indeed,  from 
the  work,  that  in  niianj  of  the  important  points  which  we 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  gave  his  ready  and  efn 
iectual  concurrence  ;  yet  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  their 
^ojrdiahty  had  been  impaired^  and  that  Sir  Richard  does  not; 
seem  inclined  to  allow  his  f^ir  share  of  praise  to  his  fellow<9 

.  labourer,  in  calling,  however,  the  attention  of  the  world  . 
to  this  very  defeqj^ive  part  of  our  penal  law^,  Sir  Richard  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  awar^  of  the  existence 
pi  abuses^  and  are  eager  to  promote  enquiry  and  reform.  We 
particularly  recommend  this  book  to  those  who  expect tp 
sU  the  office  of  sheriff  in  this  city,  or  in  the  different  conn- 
ties  of  £ngiaild,  as  a  movt  useful  manual.    Those  too,  wfao 

^  liave  been  aecustomed  to  listen  with  delighted  credulity 
to  th^  praise  which  we  hear  daily  bestowed  upon  ouc  own 
institutions,  and  wht)  believe  that  in thi^fqnunake  country 
the*  happiness  of  the  subject  is  ensured  by  the  wisest  regul^ 
tions,  will  find  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  ^cpnes  of  misejry 

.  ii^hich  are  thus  opened  to  their  view.  The'y  will  discover 
Hhat  the  wisf^st  institutionil,  if  Npt  snhjected  to  occasional 
revision,  fall  rapidly  into  fiecay,  anfl  that  abuses  grow  up  iii 
^tne  which  pervert  them  from  their  intended  ends:  and  make 
them,  the  ii^siruments  ot  evil;  and  th^t  it  is  possible  even  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  and  amidst  o  humane  and  generous  [i\eo- 
pie,  tt)f  a  person  who  rs  innocent  ofevefy  crime,  to  suffer  for 
inonlhsthe  complicated  u^ictton,  of  imprisonhient,  disease^ 
and  famine.  There  was  a  tipie  when  the  attention  of  the 
publics  was  strongly  tunned  tt>  this  subje^jl  by  the  labours  of 
M)  Howard;  the  enttiu.siasra  spread  rapidly  (hropgh  the 
^in^doni;  the  siipation  of  cnmina'k»  became  generally  known  z 
every  heart  ^as*  melted  at  iht  reciinl  of  their  suffenngs,  and 
to  pity  and  tilieyirtte  them  became  the  fashionable  virtue  o^ 
the  d^y  A  iew  years  have  eiapfeed,  and  the  labours  of  Mr. 
J^uward  ar^  lor^oUeD^  and  his  regulations  are  disregarded. 


^ie.prisarts  are  stflj'  the  rec€gtft«le9  offillh  and  woe  •,  and  the 
*^gystiem  still  continues^  to  exist  with  all  the  hofrors  which  he 
exposed,  and  which  the  pubhc  feeling  had  condemned.  Th« 
^passion  of  humanity^  like  all- other  passions,  )s  ol  short  du- 
ration^ and  is  temporary  in  proportion  as  it  h  violent*  and 
there  was  little  reason  to  expect  that  those  who  wereoccii- 
-.pjied  with  cares  and  concerns  of  their  own,  would  hare  iojng 
continued  to  fiH  their  attention  upon  those  with  whomxhi^ 
had  no  apparent'  codne^oM  or  interest,  and  especially  when 
fortune  had  appeared  to  place  them  beyond  thereach  of  theif 
imisfortunes.  Let  any  one,  however,  turn  to  the  lo«ig  ci|t^* 
logue  of  crimes  and  punishments  with  which  our  statutes 
overflow,  and  who  shall  sty,  however  high  his  rank,  how* 
ever  6rm  liis  resolution,  however  well  founded  his  confidence 
in  his  own  virtue,  that  amid  the  multitode  of  actions  which 
our  laws  have  made  crimiual,  some  temptation  which  h« 
cannot  withstand,  or  son^e  accident  which  he  cannot  fore* 
see,  may  not  place  him  on  a  footing  with  those^  from  whom 
he  nqw  seems  to  be  inseparably  removed  ?  Let  him  remem- 
ber too,  that  though  he  may  guard  himself  from  the  com- 
mission of  vice,  he  is  not  secure';  for  the  false  and  unfounded 
iicpusal ion  of  a  villain,  may  at  any  time  make  hun  an  in- 
xnate  of  the  places  we  have  described.  Jt  should,  however^ 
|>e  acknowledged  that  some  have  benevolently  persevejed 
through  every  disappointment:  and  we  can  still  dwell  ^'itb 
pleasure  on  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  Mi;.  Nield,  Sir 
iSeorge  Pau4,  and  various  others;  and  in  ^ome  of  our  coun- 
ties the  prisons  are  admirably  managed.  Sir  Samuel  Ko- 
niilly  too,  in  the  task  which  he  apperrs  to  have  undertaken^, 
of  revising  our  Criminal  code,  is  entitled  to  our  highest  ap- 
probation, and  we  earnestlv  exhoi-t  him  to  proceed.  There 
are  many  things  that  absolutely  demand  alteration. .  This 
prisons  should  be  enUirged,  cleanliness  l)e .promoted,  religi<- 
ous  instruction  be  provided,  decency  of  manners  be^  eur 
'  forced  ;  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  be  kept  disUnot 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  boy  of  thirteen  may  not  learn 
lessons  of  iniquity  from  the  old  and  hardened  offender,  and 
pur  gaols  conlijDue  the  schools  ot  every  vu!^;  perhaps  too  peni- 
_^tentiary  hotise^shonld  he  erected  for  the  reformation  of  smaU 
,  ].er  criminal  cfTeitders,  the  gaoJerS|^$buuld  have  ample  salaries^ 
and  not  be  io^ipelled  to  live  by  preying  Mpon  those  whoui 
distress  has  aheacjy  bruoght  too'low  ;  employment  should 
be  found  ^or  those  who  are  inclined  to  wark,  a6d  every  clas^ 
i)f  prisoners  should  be  provided  witit  clothes,  and  wuh  suiB?  / 
-  cient  sustenance  e\en  ii  it  were  of  ihe  coarsest  kind.  Buf 
I  we  cuunot  help  thinking  that  alterations  soould  not  stop  here. 
^'e  have  cuut^niied  iBcrcasin)}  the  cataiogae  of  ciimes^.an^ 


adding  pnoisluMieiit  to  pQukHiBenli  till  m  tvftvei>rdee^edf# 
far  thal^  brides  a  multitude  of  UtFerior  oSeiider»>  we.aanu-r 
all;,  txang  and  traiisif>ori  nearly  ooe  thoasand  of  our  fellow* 
suUects.  Yet  our  gkoUcoatiuue  to  oversow,  and  offencea  to 
multiply  m  our  country.  Cau  this  be  right  P  and  does  not 
aatate  lik^  this,  among  a  moral  people  as  we  unquestipnaf 
biy  are,  xonvince.ua  that  there  are  som^  radical  defects  ia 
our  system  which  the  utmost  severity  of  punisliaient  «an 
uevei;  cure  i  We  attribute  this  in  a  great  degree  to  the  igno« 
ranee  of  the  criminal  poor,  on  which  subject  a  very  interest*' 
ing  fact  is  meQiion/ed  in  page  277  of  Sir  fiichard's  work.  Bat 
w^e  will  DQt  here  enter  into  tbis  ample  subject ;  and  we  will 
only  add,  that  if  Sir  Samuel  RomMly,  or  any  other  intelligent 
nuember  of  parliament,  will  seriously, undertake  the  hercutr 
lean  task  of. revising  onr  criminal  code,  he  will  do  the  mosi 
iaestimable  service  to  his  country,  and  will  gain  more  hor 
nour  for  himself  than  the  most^  splendid  triumphs  of  party 
can  ever  be$tow« 


Art.  VII.— JfFomfln.,-  or  Ida  of  Athens. ,  Bi/Miss  Owenspn^ 
4  Fols,  l^jno.     Longman.     ISOQ. 

WHILE  moUof  our  fair  novelists  are  contented  withde^ 
icribing  the  important  distresses  and  entanglements  of  some 
young  lady  of  fashion  ^t  her  first  coming  out,  and  her 
-many  disagreeable  predicaments  with  the  Duke  of —. — *^, 
ibe  Marquis.of  •^-^— ,  Sir  Harry  — ^-^ — ,  and  the  honour, 

able  Captain ,  Miss  Owenson  deserves   great  praiae 

for  stepping  our  of  the  high  way  of  modern  romance  and 
seekiiig  a  little,  novetty  for  the  subject  of  her  twveL  Thus, 
one  of  her  heroine^  dances  at  the  balls  given  by  Catherine  of 
Medicis  ;  another  at  a>  fete  ^hampetre  in  the  wilds  of  Con- 
naught  as  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  monarch  ;  and  ^  third  is 
now  before  us,  performing  a  pas  seul  upon  ^  the  sacred  htll 
of  iEropolis/  before  *  the  portico  of  Eurainieus/  or  between 
'  the  columns  of  t^e  Parthenon/ 

*  There  is,  certainly,  something  extremely  attractive  in  the 
accounts  of  modern  Gr^ce  and  its  inhabitants,  given  by  some 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen  of  late  years,  De  Guy,  Olivier,  Sa-  . 
vary,'  Spon,  Garnery,  and  others;  accounts  which  we  should 
easily  suppose  well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  Miss  Owenson's  romantic  and  poetical  mind,  and  which, 
yet,  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  become  the  subject 
of  a  novel*    .  *  . 

It  seems^  however^  that  to  these  sentimeotal  tourists^  JUIa- 


o£AtbeA9  Mcbiefljr  indebted  for  her  existeaee  ;  and  it  laasl 
be  i^ckoowledged  thai  tKe  most  lyiog  ot'  our  cold  English 
travellers  could  hardly  have  been  made  to  coptribut^  to  the 
pCpductioQ  of  80  romantic  an  offspring. 

Our  fair  readers  must  not  re4*oii.from  i\ie  antiquated  title 
of  this  work,  under  the   false   impression  of  being  carried 
bank:  to  thei  age  of  Alexander  or  Pericles,  abo^t  which  thejr 
must  well  know  that  it  is  an  uopardooable  crime  in  a  young 
lady  of  fashion  to  fiead,  or  even  to  bave  beard  a  single  sylla^- 
ble.     $till  l^ss  are  they  to  expect  that  tfaeir  tender  ears  wiU 
be  shopked  by   ^he  barbarouH  admixture  of  gothic  tiiHioot 
which  we  recollect  to  have  been  lately  iopposed  upon  tliemi 
under  ^the  title  of  a  *  Grecian  Princess.'  .  No — we  can  assure 
them  that  Ida  of  Athens.spinster^was  married  not  many  years 
ago  at  Si.  George's  Hanover-square,  to  one  -^Osmyn,  Esq. 
va  general  officer  in  the  service  of  Catherine  empress  of  all 
the  Russias^  that  she  is  still  alive^  (for  any  thing  we  know' 
to    the  contrary)    and^   unless   banished  to  Siberia  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul  (which   we  have  no  reason  fqr 
supposing   to    be   the  case)  is  probably  at  this  present   mo* 
ment^  the  18th  of  February  180,9,  dancing  her  favouvite  pas . 
senl  before  a  brilliant  assembly  of  bears  at  St.  Pelersburgh. 

One  circumstance,  however,  ourlov^oftruth  will  not  per^ 
mit  us  to  conceal,  though  we  are  apprehensive  the  revealing 
it  .may  be  attended  with  considerable  detriment  to  the  sale  of 
the  book  among  the  btttcr  educated  part  of  the  fair  sex ;  bufe 
then  we  may  hope  tb^t  the  damage  will  in  some   measure  be 
repaired  by  the  additional  circulation  which  it  will,  promote  in 
the  no  less  literary  class  of  milliner's  apprentices  and  lady-^s 
waitin£*maids.     This  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  with 
some  degree  of  pain,  is  the  uncommon   profusion  of  bard 
names ;  Mount  Hymettus,  Piraeus,  Themistocles,  Menander, 
Jupiter  plympius,  Anadyomene,     Phydias,     Gymnasium; 
,  £picurus,  Datona,  Apeiles,  Ariadne,  Erectheus^  &c.  &c.  8cc. 
which  must  ioevitably  be  too  powerful  for  the  nerves  of  yrell 
bred  women,  but  will  on  the  other  hand  be  instantly  com- 
prehended   by    the    aforesaid   second   class  of  readers  to 
mean  every  thing  that  is  soft,  tendier,  and  empassioned.    But 
here  again  we,  have  a  remajk  tomake  which  may  tend  to  re- 
concilethe  higher  rank  of  beau tiei,wi thou t  offending  the  lower^ 
^nd  by  theoperalioii  of  which  we  may  reasonably  flatter  our* 
selves  that  this  criticism  of  ours  will  have  a  positive  gtiod  ef- , 
feet  upon  the  sale  of  Ida.     Miss  Owensoo  is  quite  as  full  of 
blunders  in  this  part  of  her  performance  as  any  young  ludy 
would  wish  to  be  on  so  unfashionable  a  subje^'t;  and  surely 
no  fair  reader  of  novels,  however  high  in  the  ranks  of  the 
bftut  too,  will  scruple  to  add  ida  of  Athens  to  her  select  li- 
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bmry,  when  she  is  informed  that,  however  grf at  the  display 
of  iearoin^g^  she  preseals'at  least  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
eieganikignoranee.  .  ^ 

'  That  Piraeus,  where  the  spirit  of  Seylh  had  breatbed^ib 
destructive  influence/  ought  not  to  prove  repoJsive  to 
the  most  gen  lie  ear ;  nor  need  it  he  startled  at  the  informa* 
tion  that^  to  Phryne,  Apdies  and  Praxiteles  owe  the  immoiv 
tality  with  which  their  Gnidm  and  the^r  AnadyotD«ne 
have  crowned  them;' that*  a  person  rushing  from  the  arch  of 
•the  Propylea  seized  another  in  his  arms;'  that  *  he  permitted 
them  to  lead  him  to  the/tffdrfco/'yfi/gns/iw^  to  harangue  him 
in  the  Tour  di  Vento,  and  point  the  whole  force  of  their  7^'r^ 
agaii^t  his  ignorance  in  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes  ^'  that 

,  *  a'deep  flush  passed  like  the  tint  of  an  iris  across  her  cheel^' 
(whieh^  if  ibmeansany  things  means  thatida  used  to  blutH 
blue,  red,  yellow,  orange,  green,  violet,  and  purple^' all  at 
-once),  and  that  '  she  sometimes  assumed  the  spirited  dignity 
of  the  young  Diana,  as  on  thebanks  of  the  'Erotu8%hQ  led  the 
mazy  dance/  .  '     / 

^  There  h  yet  another  class  of  readers,  besides  those  of 
fashionable  young  ladies  and  their  femmes  de  cham.bre,  to 
the  opinion  of  which,  (although  much  more  confined  ^hafi 
either  of  the  foi'mer)  Miss  Owenson  is  not,  we  beliteve,  by 
any  means  insensible  ;  we  mean  iliat  of  rea80»aWe,and  welU 
informed  persons,  who  now  and  then  take  up  a  novel  for  the 
^ake  of  relaxation  from  the  oixjre  important  concerns,  iq 
the  lively  ^nd  interesting  descriptioii  of  natural  feelings 
incident,  or  character.  To  these  persons  we  must  do  Miss 
Oweneon  the  justice  of  declaring  that  we  have  selected  the 
foregoing  instances  of  incorrectness,  not  out  of  contempt, 
but  from  a  charitable  w}sh  to  amend  her  style  and  rWgulate 
her  flancy.  She  is,  very  much  indeed,  too  fond  of  makinsg 
a  display  of  her  reading  on  all  possible  subjects;  and  tlie 
air  of  pedantry  which  is  thu«   ihrown  over  her  wiitings, 

-  becomes  doubly  and  trebly  rktidulous  when  it  betrays  her 
into  the  errors  of  ignoranee'l  Tliere  is  not  tlic  leiast  reason 
Vihy  Miss  OwcBSon,  or  Any  other  lady  should  know^  how-|o 
j»pell  every  ,word  in  the  Ureek  language  correctly,  or  be 
acquainted  with  the  life,  actions,  and  character  of  every ' 
g6d    and  hero  in  liempriere's  Classical  I>ictiunary.     JJtlt 

•  ihen-  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  peopJe  should  be  cau- 
tious   of   talking  about    that  they  do     not  fully*'  under- 

~^tand. 

•  If  Miss  Owenson  would  take  this- admonition  as- kindly 
as  it  iS' meant,  we  should  proceed  a  httle  farthei?  in  our  re-? 

•  marks,. and  lecture  her  upon  vicesof  style yMfhich  are^^till 
ftiore   worthy  of  her  aitearUoB  and  ^oija^nieat  ilf/m  ^^ 


ftftettstton  of  learniiig.  She  possesses  a  wetj  vmrtA  rnndf 
UveljT  tmagiiiation^  the  irregular  rallies  of  which^  might  n^dl 
have  heen  overlookedia  a  firsts  and  pardoned  in  a  second, 
productioin  of  her  geiiius ;  ht»t  now  ibat  she  has  stepped 
forward  so  often  as  a  candidate  for  public  applause^  and 
mast  so  often  have  been  admonisbed  of  ber  ermrs^  we  think 
it  rather  inexcusable  that  the  latest  should  be  even  tbe  mosi 
sinning:,  in  those  respects,  of  ail  her  performances.  Surely 
Miss  Uwenson  is^  by  thi^  time^  too  experienced  a  writer  ta 
thinly  such  expressions  pardonable  as,  Mike  Aurora>  tbe  e^ 
iremities  of  her  d^ca$e  limbs,'  (meaning  ber  fingers  and 
toes)  *  were  rosed  with  ftovring  hues ;'  ♦  Her  recumbent 
form  was  indexed  that  of  Mahomet's  houfiy  bat  her  dream 
seemed  thesoulbom  vision  oj  a  Lesbian  Sappho  ;*  *  The  en- 
thusiasm, the  energetic  fedings  of  -her  character^  seemed  to 
find  a  respondent  in  the  impastionate  ardour  of  his ;'---'  Cho^ 
ral  hymns  which  rise  like  spheral  strains,  and  sigh  away  into 
silence;-—'  the  undvifJ^ting  form\^i 9i  lady  dancirigxthe  dance  ^ 
of  Ariadne)  'resembling  ttie  pure  flame  whicb  the  air  wafts 
from  iis  spiral  direction/  (this  ia  the  first  time  we  ever  heard 
a  female  figure  commended  for  tapering  from  the  waist 
ypwdrds  !y  the  hues  of  her  complexion,  now  deepeninig  from 
exercise,  now  ;>a/iiig  from  languor  ;^-—' She  poured  nectar 
from  a  golden  urn  with  the  air  of  an  hamadryad  ;^  so  ideal 
was  her  form  /—her  character^  *  which  lay  unguardedly 
exposed  to  enterprize^  yet  seemed  always  endowed  with  ma 
unvanquishabte  power  of  resistance  ;-^*.  the  tempting  fragi*- 
lify  ot  flowers  ;-^*  the  playful  inebriety  of  innoceht  gaiety  v* 
-*-Mlie  chatactery  of  innocence  and  pleasure;'— Mhe^om* 
minglement  of  roses  with  cypress ; — '  ^slow  and  gentle  fon* 
"  fuishmeut  f"-^* i^/phid  form  / — 'inconsequent  pursuit/^-^-VVitfif 
a  multitude  of  etceteras  that  crowd  upon  the  reader  in  every' 
page. 

Besid€s>  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  Miss  OwensonV 
liincy  (we  are  sorry  that  she  obliges  us  to  speak  our  mind» 
on  so  d^icnte  a  subject)'- too  often  seduces  her  in  to  a  train  of 
Imagery  which  we  are  afraid^  would  alarm  theapppeb^nsiona 
of  I>iana^even  while  ^  on  tbe  banks  of  £i*o^ti«  she  leads  the 
'fflazy  danoe/  Really,  when  we  fead  of  '  an  age  and  cha- 
racter, which  realrees  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  most  deli* 
Cat e  pudicity^y ery  feelimg  trembiing  at  its  own  expansion 
—every  emoliion  shrinkirfg  back  u|>on  itself— instinctive  mo* 
xlesty  mingling  its  .effusions  with  a  new-born'  conscious 
•feashfulness^and  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  maturing  youth«*-*» 
<»f  f  the  glowing  told>  that  leaves  nothing  to  the  dream  of 
^iancy ;'  of  *  hearts  capable  of  every  higher,  finer,  dearef 
ieeling,  ^throbtoj; ,  wHb  fe»p<»fttive  wildness  agaioet  eacb 
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^Aitt^^ftipiMim;*  of  < ftighs  profomidly  biMllif^iatf^fd^ 
Ij  mingled;^  bf  'that  timid,  gentle,  tre9iU>ii^  pr«a«iir^^% 
which  virtue  consecrated,  aod  love  spatreetly  underftioed*,*^ - 
We  cannot  avoid  trembling  a  little^  JFor  tbe  fair  writ^r^  ai^d 
wishing  mofit  sincerely  that  she  would  curb  the  nncoi^scious^ 
'fluency  of.  her  pen  before  she. thinks  agaia  of  setting  it  to. 
paper. 

MissQtrenson  has,  we  believe,  been  very  faithful  on  the. 
wJioIe,  in  her  acknowledgments  of  assistance  froiq  the  Works 
of  others;  but  we  have  detected  two  or  tbree  instances  of 
petty  larpeny,  from  a  book  which  (being  anonymous)  she 
perhaps  thought  to  be  public  properly-3^we  {neao, '  Trans- 
lations  from  the  Greek  Anthology/ which  were  noticed  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Review^  However,  as  plagiarism  is, 
not  a  frequent  offence  of  this  lady,  we  think  it  needless  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  subject,  by  pointing  out  the  particulars 
in  which  she  has  offended. 

Miss  Owenson  will,  we  trust  the  mote  readily  forgive  the 
freedom  of  our  cepsure,  when  we  assure  her  that  we  should 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  bestow  it  on  a  worthless  pbject» . 
We  should  gladly  enter  at  some  length  into  the  fable>  con* 
duct  and  management  of  her  present  romance,  but  that  we 
think  it  would  be  dping  a  real  injury  to  deprive  any  of  itsread^   ' 
ers  of 'the  pleasure  of  opening  :it  fresh  and  unprepared  by  a. 
foreknowledge  of  its  circumstances.The  character  of  the  be* 
roine  is  drawn  in  many  respectcf,with  a  very  just,  as  well  a^  a- 
very  glowing,penciI  ;  and  ,the  union,which  it  is  meant  to  ex* 
bibit,of  inborn  genius,  sense,  and  modesty,  with  all  the  ininor 
<!ent  freedom  and  genuine  emotions  of  untutored  nature,  is' 
heightened  throughout  tbe  6rst  volume  by  the  contrasted  fea- 
iures-of  the  polite,  the  elegant,  the  sensual  Eoglidhman.  Ac« 
customed  to  judge  of  all  mankind  from  his  knowledge  of  thf 
worlds  the  mistake  of  this  ill-fated  voluptuary  is  pardonable 
in  forming  by  ttie  same  ruies/hrs   opijiiion  of  Ida  who  has 
live^  all  her  days  out  of  the  world.    The  progress  of  his  pa»^ 
sion^  and  the  alternation  of  his  hopes  aqd  fears  dfiripg  th^ 
pursuit,  are  admirably  well   imagined  and  cond^(Cted ;  the. 
interest  which.he  gradually  obtains  in  the   heart,  or  rather 
in  the  imagination  of  Ida,  is  highly  ^{ilural  and   con^stenJ^; 
and  the  final  disappointment  of  his  schemes  of  licentipua 
happiness,  is  ^an  incident  as  ^kUfuUy  wrought  u^  In  the  exe^ 
cution,  as  it  is  poetically  Just  In  the  exception.  -, 

.,  One  of  the  conversations  which  he  holds  with  Ida,  previ* 
,  ous  to  this  termination  of  J»is  prospeci^s,  while  he  is  still  art- 
ittlly   urging   his  suit,  and    si^ie  (wholly  unconscious   of  his 
object)  alternately  faanin^  tbe  .flame^by  b^r  unsuspc^Ung 
levity  ol  manner^.and  ibrowiA^  wat<:i*.upoD  it  hy  be£!,nal(j|ii^ 


rel  sente  and  pufrity  of  her  mind^  will  be  bo  anlmvofarafblcf 
tpecimen  of  Misis  Owenson's  stjle;  and  we  ow,e  it  ber  itr 
x^paration  for  the  liberties  we  have  taken. 

^  From  the  kiosk,'  said  Ida  with  atiimattion,  throwing  down  her 
pencil  and  leading  the  way,  '  from  the  kiosk,  when  the  day  is 
bright  and  dear,  asthiB  is,  we  can  at  least  behold  the  spot  were 
those  gardens  were  supposed  to  bloom/  The  next  moment  they 
were  both  in  the  kiosk.  Ida  with  all  her  awakened  enthusia&m 
glowing  warmly  round  her  exclaimed,  as  she  pointed  towards  the 
l-oad  that  led  to  Eleusts.  '  A  little  further  on,,  towards  the  base  oi 
mount  Pame»y  lie  a  clus^ter  of  ruins  ;  they  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Ceramicusand  the  academy  ;  and  you  recollect^  that 
it  vfas  on  the  road  te  the  academy  that  the  gardens  of  Epicurus 
spread  their  luxuriant  shade/  She  paused  for  a  moment ;  the 
Englishman's  eyes  were  fastened  on  her  face  ;  hers  were  strained 
towards  the  subject  of  her  researi:h.  He  beheld  the  .kindling  lumi* 
nation  of  her  vivid  fancy  diffusing  its  light  over  her  countenance 
and  animating  her  ardent  expressions,  as  she  continued  ;^  I  think  I 
see  those  beautiful  gardens  spreading  on  my  sight;  I  heboid  the  ^ 
striking,  interesting  form  of  the  elegant  sage  who  sought  the  * 
secret  of  true  enjoyment  in  their  shades/  And  think  you 
that  he  found  it,  Ida  ?  *  If  nature  was  his  guide^  how  could  he  mist 
it  V  she  replied  with  animation^  '  nature  !'  repeated,  the  English- 
man,  in  pleasurable  surprizey^  are  then  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
the  dictates  of  nature  I  and  do  you  acknowledge,  Ida,'  ^1  always 
acknowledge,'  she  returned  with  simplicity,  *\r hat  1  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  when  Epicurus  throws  the  stole  of  the  graces  over 
tbeibrm  of  philosepliy;  when  he  shows  that  true  enjoyments  are 
only  to.be  possessed  on  the  bosom  of  teipperance,  when  he  restores 
the  senses  to  their  dignity  by  placing  them  as  th^e  instruments  of  our 
grajtification only  as  they  are  the  pupils  of  our  reason;  when  he 
paints  happiness  to  be  the 'object  of  man,  and  pleasurable  propen- 
sities, in  a  naturul  sense,  guided,  corrected  by  social  duties,  in  a 
jrelatiye  yne,  4he  mecjium,  in.  a  word,  when  he  inspires  virtue  by  the 
utmost  severity  of  example  ;  when  he  teaches  it  by  the  severest 
persuasions  of  eloquence  ;  when  he  dictates  frugality,  public  loVe, 
Urmncss  of  soui^  enjoyment  of  life  and  contempt  of  death;  viitue, 
and  happiness  are  then  surely  the  principles  of  bis  doctrlne^and  na- 
ture is  its  sole  iuHpiraiion/ 

'  '  The  Englishman,  listened,  wondered,  admired,but  was  mortified, 
was  disappointed.  •  The  young,  the  lovely  woman  whose  heart  he 
sought  to  interest,  whobe  feeling  he  sought  to  awaken,  undertaking 
the  defence  of  his  own  principles  in  commi^cing  the  euiogium  of  a 
philosopherwhose  disciple  he  boasted  himseU,wab  but  too  flattering  to 
hit  wislus,  but  too  accessary  to  his  designs;  but  when  he  bebeid  his  ig- 
norance of  the  doctrine  he  professed  inherexposilionof  its  laws  ;  wbeh 
he  heard  her  preaching  the  pleasure  she  was  calculaied  to  bestow,  y«*t 
inseparably  connecting  ft  with  the  virtue  she  was  calculated  to  iu- 
•  spire,  he  was  overwhelmed,  be  was  silent,  aFKislu*,  whose  sophisirv. 
,    hud  conftijundcd,   whose  wit  hat]  dazzled  so  niuny  uumcn  pf  greaier 


iMqutmMitt,  itoo4  v«nqM«abed  l>y«  cueaturi^,  v^ho*  simple,  and  i«-^ 
CKp^ienc^d,  refiprjred  to  natur«*  ior  every  opinion  she   had  formed 
lis  for  every  feeling  she  indulged*     It  was  not  till  after   a  pause  of 
tome  minutes  that  the  Englishman  recovered  the  power  uf  address*^ 
ihgher/ 

The  qational  pride, ^Dd  patriotiaoi,  and  ]oV«  of  liberty, 
•nd  ^hatred  to  tyrants^  which  the  F/ench  travellers  have 
taken  so  mu^h  plc^asure  in  paintitij^  as  the  hereditary  and  un^ 
Klienabte  characteristic  of  the  oiodern,  ias  well  a^'  of  the  auV 

\  eient^  Greeks^  have  been  seized  by^  Miss  Owenson  with  ail 
the  enthusiasm  i^hich  seems  to  have  first  iippressed  them  oa 
the  imagination  of  the  travellers  themselves  ;  they  are  incor* 
porated  wilh  thework,and  form  the  basis  of  the  fable.  Bow  Tar 
the  romance  of*  Idaof  Athens' may  in  thisrespettbeconstder* 
ed  as  hihtoricalty  true^  it  is  of  noirof)ortance  here  to  enquire ; 
since^  as  a  romance^  It  would  neither  be  made  better' nor 
worse  by  the  decision.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  support  its 
poetical  veracity,  that^  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
the  6ame  of  iibeKy  scii  long  suppressed,,  did  for  a. moment. 

^  blaze  out  again  in  various  parts  Q.f  Greece ;  but  excited  by^ 
easnat  c^comsiances,  other  circmD stances  occurred  to  8(op 
its  progress  almost  •  as  soon  as   it  kindled,  and   it  miis( 
still  remain  at  least  questioD)iU)le  to  a  sober  understanding ' 
whether  the  descendants  of  Tiiemi^ocles  and   fipaaiinon^ , 
das  are  worthy  of  the  indepetnlence  which  they  have  lost*    . 
With  the*  transmigration  of  Ida  and  her  family  to  £ng* 
lahd^  oor  intereat  ia  the  story  almost  wholly  vaoisbed  ;  and 
we  think  that  most  part  of  the  last  volume  might  have  been 
spared  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  rest. 


Art.  VI I r. — Historical  Account  of  the  Chariefmhatue,  conh 
tinuedj^om p.  201 1 

THREATS  and  entreaties  having  prevailed  upon  William 
Treffordf  the  new  prior  of  Chart er-ho use,  to  comply  with  the 
.Statdtes,  on  the  lOth  i>t  May  1.537f  he,  and  Che  major  part  of 
the  convent  took  the  oaths  of  renunciation  and  supreriiacy ; 
but  ten,  nine  of  whom  had  subscribed  to  the  succession  iti 
\qS5y  now  absolutely  refused,  and  in  cpn^equ^uce  were  com« 
mitted  close  prisoners  to  Newgate.  These  measures  were 
preliminary  steps)  to  the  destructionof  the  convent;  for,  in 
the  following  nitwuh.  Prior  Trafford^  and  his  brethren  who 
kad  subscribed, were  wheedled  into  a  surrender  of  the  m^naS" 
^  teri/i  which  accordingly  took  place  by  a  formal  dt^ed  fur 
that  purpose,  sigrfed  by  them,  and  dated  the  1(Hb  day  of  intte 
«ntbe  year  I537*  '         ' 
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'  ^  Th0  ^poor  mohks  whb  bad  beto  sent  lo  Neai^ate^  'A«i«4  a  iRite 
in/lnitely  more  dreadful  iban  that  of  Aoir  breffaren  who' fell  by  the 
publip  exeqitioner,  perishing  gradually  thnougb  ^ant  of  food,  air^ 
and  exercise.' 

'  Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whethet  enthusiasm 
or  artiSce  dictated  the  following  very  curious  declaration^ 
published  by  a  monk  called  Darley,abon I  the  time  of  the  sub* 
scription.  We  strip  it  of  the  quaint  orthography,  and  auk- 
ward  abbreviations  with  which  it  is  disguised  in  the  text 
because  the  matter  of  it  seems  to  us  more  curious  than  the 
manner. 

*  I  John  Darley^  monk  of  the  Charter-bouse^  .bad  in  my  timeli* 
cense  to  pmy  wi  th,  a  father  of  our  religion,  named  JFather  Raby, 
a  very  old  man,  in  so  much  when  he  fell  sick  aiul  lay  up^  his 
deatb*bed,  and  after  the  time  he  was  aneiede  ( annealf(fi) ^  and  ba^l 
"received  all  the  sacrameatf  of  the  church  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
convent,  and  when  all  they  were  departed,  I  said  unto  him,  *  Good 
Father  Raby,  if  the  dead  may  come  tcUhe  quick,*'!  beseech  you 
tO'cbme  lo  me* — and  he  said*yea,  and  immediately  he.die^  the  same  ' 
night,  which  wasiiVthe  clensj^ng  days  (Purificationf'.last  past  Ano 
1534,  and,  since  tbat,  1  never  did  think  upon  him,  ro  St;' John  the 
Baptist  last  past;  *  -♦ 

*  Item^thtfsanae  day/at  five  of  the>(^ock  at  aftern6on^  i  being  in 
contefiiplation  in  ourentl-y  in  oox  ceil,  suddenly  he  ap^ea:i(ed  to  me 
in  a  monk's  habit  and  said  to  me,  '  Why  do  ye  not  follow  our  fti- 
Aer?'  Andl^id  whereloce  ?  ifo.sa»dt'-\F<rtr  he  is  KR'.^Hn^Il^vea 
n^Kt  unt0  aogels^o  ;  And  i  s^v^y.^hNe*^  ^Ucmr  other. fathers  ^h\fih 
died  as  well  ?  *  He  answered  and  said  (bey  be  iwell,  |;^ut  j|ot  so  y^ejl- 
as  he.'  And  then  t  said  to^^m  *  Fajtbar,  how  d^  you  V  And  he  an- 
swered' and  st|id  '  VVell  enough'7— ajjd ^  J  said  '  Father^  shall  I  pray 
for  you  ?^And  he  sai'd*  I  am  well  ef^^y^j^,  but  prayer  both  iox  you  and 
other  doeth  good*" — and  so  suddenly  yauished  away. 

'4tem,  upon  Saturday  next^attie;f,a^f|5ve  of  the  deck  in  the  raprn- 
ing,  in  the  same  place,  in  our  entry,  Ife  apjpeared  to  me" again,  with 
:a  large  white  befttd  and  a  \vhite  s>Ui:ffin  hi^  hands,  lifting  it  up*:  . 
^heretifpomt'was  afraid,  and  ibfen  leaning  on  his  staff  said  to  me, 
*  I  amW'ry  that  I  Ihtjd  not  ro'(tlll)  1  had  beeii  a  martyr' — and  I 
.'said,  ViMuSkthat  ke  tt^'welt  ye  was  a  mdrti/r^-^sin^  h^'said",  *  nay-^^ 
.Pote,  myi  ferd  of  Rochester.,  (Bishop  Ffeher)  and  oUr  fAtbet,=  was 
next  untoaii|cls  in.Jieaven'-^and  tiidn  I  said,  Father,  whatetee?-^^- 
.andthen  he  answered  and  said,  the  angels  of  peacertiid  4««wat  and 
.mourn  vYtthQut  meusurv — and  so  vanished  away. 

'         *  ^VriUeq  by  menjohn  D<irky^  mortk  of  the  CdrMoxy*,  the 
,  27  day  of  Jutie,  ye   year  of  our  Lard   God  afwe- 

.  .     '.  wiid.'-.     '        -      ,         .  .  ,     ..' 

After  the8upp>res9ion, '  the  small  reninant  of  tJife  order  re- 
tired to  Bruges  in  Fland^rs^'. where  they  remained"  till  the 
xeign  of  QueenMary,  when  th^y  returned  by  coyallnvtCai^iDn 
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and  weie  A«ed  for  a  time  at  the  old  Carlhitsiaii  ftioty  tff 
Sb^ecl  ID  Surry«  BaC  in  td  Elisl.  tbey  were  finally  ejected*. 
Tbeytfaen  teuted  at  Niefofkidrt  in  Flandeirs  and  eodtinued 
here  till  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  by  the  emperot 
Joseph  in  1783,  at  which  tia>e  they  were  foaod  to  ^onatat 
only  of  three^onks  and  two  lay  brothers* 

The  next  chapter  contains  some  biographical  notibe$i>f. 
Sir  £dward  North,  and  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (beheaded 
A.  ]^71)>  the  successive  owners. of  the  house.  On  the  9tli 
of  Mavj  l6ll>  it  was  conveyed  by  Thomas  tiowardjEai^l 
of  Sultblk,  to  Mrr  Thomas  Sutton,  for  the  9uni  of.]$,0dOl. 
and  OB  the  I^A  of  June  following,  the  purchaser  obtained 
kliers  pifttent  *  authoriaiiig  him  to  ereei  and  endow  a  bospi- 
»tal  »nd  ficee-scbool  within  the  same/  '  This  fo»ndatioD  had 
beei!i  Ijhe  fa^oaritc  object  of  Mr.  Sutton  for  many  years  pre- 
•  <*eding^  hdt  a  thousand  cross  ;;iccidents,  «nd  powerful  gp-». 
position  from  many  quarters^  had  hitherto  conspired  to  pre- 
vent itsexecittioo.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  coB»- 
pleting  Ihebusinessy  and  no  more.  For,  perceiving  hisdis- 
solution  at  hand,^  he  hastened  to  secure  its  accomplishment 
.by  iUe  ttoaiination  of  a  mailer^  and  by  conveyance  of  sill  the 
estates  specified  rn  the  Letters- patent,  to  the  governors  •  iti 
trust*  On  the  88lh  of  November  iu  the  same  year^  be  esse- 
.euted  bi«  will^  aad  died  o^i  tbe  l^th  of  Becembai;  lfUow« 
iag.  / 

'  Of  the  life,  aetiovts,  aud  eork^spondence  of  this  most  op«* 
Jgal  cH)d  munifitieoi  merehant,  ft  detail  is  annexed,  ceptoiH 
•iifoagh  to  siitisfy  the  mind  af  the  most  determined  antiqna^ 
rian.  His  last  will  and  lestameitt  alone  occupies  twenty 
'  p^ges,  and  the  account  of  his  costly  funeral  foul:  or  fiVe 
more.  But  our  Ilaiits  wilt  nt>t  admit  of  our  making  any  se- 
lections from  this  pan  of  the  wprk. 

/  Scarce  were  the  gate^s  of  the  sepulchre  closed  ,|ttpo& 
Mr.  Sutton's  remains^^  ere  the  ungracious  nephew  who  bad 
Just  attended  as  chief  mourner  at  their  interment^  set  ugt  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  ♦Charter-house,  and  of  the 
.^states  settled- for  its^supp<^rt^  A  suit  was  instituted  ggaiiwt 
the  executor»,  and,  after  very  heavy  costs  and  delays,  ter- 
sainaied  in  their  favour  by  the  decree  of  Lord  ChaaceUor- 
Ellesmere  ;  but  not  till  the  king  had  generously  eicerted  his 
influence  for  the  success  of  the  charity,  m  retur.n  for  a-dM«» 
ceut  of  10,000L  paid  hifii  out  of  the  fond  appropriated  to  it& 
establishtkiein.  It  adds  much  to  the  opinion  we  must  coh« 
rtive  of  the  rvifal  delicacy,  from  the  above  iransaqtiod',  ^ 
find  that  Baxter,  the  claimant,  was  in  the  first  placeinsti- 
gated  to  commence  his  suit  hy  the  courtiers^  whaafterwarda 
auggeited  the  propriety  QfXh^Xkttk  d^nqtionAinoxig  thetimr 


Wff^ohtfa0hrun<^  •  l£^t 

'  «enri4tgsycophants  vrfao  diHiagiiisbed  theta<ctr69  <m  this  oe^ 
^casioii  oiiif  renders  wtil  be  nrorcp  grieved  than  surprised  at 
seeing  tfae  ham^  of  Sir  Francis  Sacon,  whose  letler  4o  tb« 
ICiog  OQ  the  subject  is  a  damning  specimen  of  perverted 
pisdom.  '^  ' 

The  institution,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  hospital  and  the  school,  which  are  thus  designated  ia 
the  letters*patent.  *  • 

"*  *  One  hospital  house  or  place  of  abiding^  for  the  findings 
tastentation,  and  relief  of  poore,  aged,  maimed^  ^^dy,  or 
impotent  people ;'  and  '  one  free-school  for  the  instracting, 
teaching,  maiotenance,  and  education  of  poor  children  tit 
scholars;'  the  number  of  each  being  IttAited  only  tof  tW 
hte  will  and  direction  of  the  governors  for  the  time  b^rnfg. 

How  far  the  revolutions  of  time  may  have  diverted  the 
stream  from  the  original  purposes  of  the  founder's  benevo- 
lence, it  hardly  I'les  within  our  province  to  inquire.  The 
\  preseat  state  of  the  foundation  is  well  known  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers,  and  withi^  the  reach  of  enquiry  to  all ; 
any  extracts  from  thi$  part  of  Mr.  Smythe'as  work  would, 
therefore,  be  superfluous;  but  those  who  are  particujarl/ 
interested  in  knowing  the  circumstances  attached  to  it  may, 
we  believe,  find  as  good  informHtion  respecting  them  in  the 
book  before  us  as  any  where  else  .The  description  af  the  build- 
ing, as  it  now  stands,  cannot,  we  conceive>  be  productive 'of 
tnucb  mote  g^^era/ amusement,  but  we  can  recommend  it 
as  very  ft^ll  and  particular  to  those  who  wish  for  that  spe. 
cies  of  instruction.  From  the  time  of  the  hnal  arrangement 
made  by  the  founder's  executors,  the  history  of  the  C|;»ar« 
ter-house  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  eventful.  We  shall" 
therefore  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  wdrd  by  way  of  can* 
tion.  If  Mr.  Smythe  ever  writes  another  book  Ofadtiqqi* 
ties,  we  hope  he  will  first  get  rid  of  his  fondness  for  scnti^ 
mental  nonsense,  whieh  is  totally  unfitted  to  the  p'arsuitin 
which  he  is  engaged,  or  indeed  iq  any  other  species  of  study , 
l>ut  that  which  leads  to  the  composition  of  a  LeadefthaU- 
street  novel. 


•  ^    ■ 
Art.  IX.^  riitolerance,  the  Disgrace  of  Chrhtians^  not  the 

fault^of  their  jReiigion.     By  the  Rev.  Chrntopher  fVyviU. 

fp.  U^.    Johnson.     1803. 

MR.  Wyvill  first  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  truth  of 
^Christianity.  He  next  explains  the  causes  which  have  im« 
ftdedits  mof€  genial  diffusign  among  mankind.    Amongat 

U  a 


ihtm^he  ^Mtekom  the  secularity  and  hypocri'syof  tbe.cik#ggFr 
Biib'IVIf.  Wyvill  thinks  that  the  vice  of  iDloleraii^ehaaJlMW 
ili»re  pf  rDCcicMis  in  its  tofluence  thau  either  af  theses  .  ' 

*  Tin  intolerancie  be  suppresscd/says  (he  venerable  divine  and  ho- 
Mst  man,  *  t\^e  blessings  of  the  Gospel  will  continue  lo  be  very  imper- 
fectly ehjoyed  in  Chriblian  countries,  and  iheir  communication  to 
countries  not  yet  illuminated  with  the  Hght  of  our  rehglon,  if  not 
absolutely  precluded,  will  be  slowly  and  reluctantly  admit  ted:-  Bm 
in  our  zeal  to  destroy  intolerance,  it  wiU  behove  us-to«|mn  that' ex* 
cti^  of  it,  wtiich  would  prompt  us  to  endeavour  to.  destroy  the 
established  churches  of  Christendom.  Forages  after  ajgei,  let  them 
be  iDT^Sf^rved  i  and,  ad  the  temper  of  the  times  may  permit^  let  tbena 
J]|e,  wiieiy  simpU6,ed  and  brought  nearer  to  the  Gospel.-  T^e  trn>e 
viU  €ioilje,,yrc  trust,,  when  by  ihe  .universal  spread  of  C&ristiani,t)t, 
aod  the  accompanying  increase  of  knowledge^  learning,. aiu)  benevo- 
If2at.??a)5.tke servicers  of  an  endowed  ministry  may  gradpally  be- 
come less  nccesfary;  and  at  last  they  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with, 
\vhi»n  the  voluntary  zeal  of  wise  and  good  Christians,  accepting  h6 
legal  station,  or  emolument  in  the  church,  may  supply  their' oScfe 
with  advahtage.Bul  in  the  present  state  ofthe  world, it  is  evident  that 
the  religion  of  a  gnat  portion  of  mbn  ofttducation  islitile  betterthan 
a  nominarChristiranity  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy,  few  Would 
'i^e  found  at  once  able  and  willing  to  instriict  their  ignorant  neigbn 
■hours,  and  capable  to  lead  the  public  worship  with  dignity.  The 
^Ken^iine  interests  of  religion,  therefore,  will  be  be^  pFomo(e(l^  noj, 
by  endeavours  to  procure  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical,  establish* 
fluents;  but  by  exertions  for  effecting  their  improvement,  aft^  fcwr 
>;ttinguishing  that  spjrit  of  intoleraiicc_j  which^  in  a'  greater  or  less 
^ijcgii^et.^haj  disgraced  thprn  all/ 

'^   't'he  inlolerahce  which  has  been  sS   generally   exercised^ 

^'8  on  so  uiany  occasions,  even  by  those  who,  in' other  r.e- 

''  apecls^  have  been  altnost  unparalleled  in  virtue  and  in  inoiv;- 

ledge,' sho\ys   how    prone   men  are  to  i^surp  the  tyVanhy  iqf ^ 

'iftpiniou^     The  instances  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ajnct  of  Jbhi> 

!MiUoi),  are  striking  proofs  of  this ;  the  fir^t  ot\vho^;i  was  as 

Wlolejant  towards  the  protestanl^  as  the  second  was  to,war4» 

tlie  papists.     More,  who  w As  a  papist,  applied'the  tortiire  16 

'Ihe  pfoleslanls  in  order  to  make  them  return  to  the 'track  bf 

ihfir  ancient  opinions  ;  and   Milton,    wlio  was  u  prolestant^ 

argued  ihat'the  worship  of  ttie  papists  ougln- to  be 'trrferated 

.^fieither  in  public  nar  in  pviv#e:j:Vcjt\nse  it   was  id<>l^ti:oug, 

.Neither  of  them  considf  rfd  that  theV'vyeie  ihusstnakiVig!  thefr 

own'judgment'ihe  crile/loii   of  error  or  of  truthV   and  tiiat' 

while  they  w<fre  i^bobringto  exlirpat'e  ali  diversities  bt*be- 

lie-f,  thfcy  werip,  i»  fiicf/  violating  (be ii»o^ .sauced  p4exfep4sof 

'the  religion  whiah  they*  loved.    That-More,    \^hD  liyed  ihla 

''?4nrfeer-a2rc,-^anii  w'ho.had  been  qurtured  in  all  ihe  gtids^faess  " 

.    J 
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t«fp^p49i^  s<]pel*fitition,'  should  beanxickia  to  repr^s  the  in* 
tmvations  of  those  wboDi  he. deemed'  enemied  to  the  Eiio«t 
holyjlmths  is  less  to  be  wondered  ;  but  that  Milton^who  wns 
«  man  of  the  most  Vigorous  and  comprehensive  genius,  and 
who  had  himself  nobly  vindicated  the  causeof  civil  and  re* 
Jigious  liberty,  should  strain  his  intellectual  powers  to  jus* 
tify  intblerance  towards  a  particular  sect,  is  one  of  those 
inconsistencies  of  a  great  mind  which  we  find  it  more  easy  to 
censure  th?in  to  explain. 

*  In  the  British  empire,  the  struggle  between  tbe  friends  o/relrgi-. 
ous freedom  and  the  powers  of  intolerance,  has  bee^i  long;  and  in 
different  reigns  attended  with  varioui  success.  Under  the  govern^ 
nicnt  of  Cromwell,  who  probably  was  influenced  chiefly  by  pblUical 
considerations,  a  toleration  was  maintained^  for  a  few  years,  against  a 
decided  majority  of  « I  most  every  sect.  In  the  reign  of4he  first  ojF 
the  restored  Stuarts,  protestaut  intolerance  seems  to  have  prevaileH 
against  the  will  of  the  monarch  ;  and  in  that  of  his  bigot  brother, 
popish  tolerance  was  insidiously  displayed  in  proclamations  against 
tbe  laws,  and  against  the>^wish  of  the  established  church.  Unriel 
the  tolerant  William^  the  famous  but  imperfect  act  of  toleration 
passed;  but  in  about  ten  years  the  same  prince  was  obliged,  aiso^ 
^o  consent  to  laws  enacting  fresb  severities  against  artti-trinitariaii 
a*nd  Roman  catholic  christians.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  then^w 
,  l^ier^tion  was  scarcely  maintained;  ami  under  the  two  succeeding 
sovereigns,  religious  rancour'was  abated,  but  no  legal  dimihution  of 
those  or  of  similar  severities,  was  eifected  in  England  ;  and  fresh 
severities  were enactefl  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  But  in  the 
present  reign,  a  melioration  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  na* 
tion,  141  that  respect,  has  been  proved,  by  successive  relaxations  in 
ihe  cocle  of  persecution  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  These  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  the  rights  of  conscience  were  considerable  ;  an<l , 
they  were  obtaineii,  in  the  parliament  of  England,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  a  most  distinguished  patriot^,  and  of  a  great  phrlosopfaical 
ati^tesman  +,  now  no  more;  and  in  that  of  Ireland  by  an  illus(n4 
ttUs  and  fttiil  surviving  benefactor  )  of  his  country — men  to  whom 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty  are.  deeply  indebted,  and  cannat 
^ffidemly  ej^press  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  rvspect.  By  tba 
influence,  or  with  the  approbation,  of  those  generous  and  enJigbtea^ 
ei  m«n,  applications  were  addressed  to  each  parliament,  at  different 
pariudst  for  relief  from  some  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  intoiie- 
laAt.code  ;  and  those  applications  were  grounded,  not  on  the.prui"  « 
cipleof  (kiiy^  but  on  considerations  of  policy,  or  on  ilie  feelings  .o£ 
humanity,  M  xhi\i  time,  when  government  was  disposed  tp  nv>. 
peal  som(M)f  the  most  injurious  statutes  of  that  code,  it  was  wisely 
dope^  not  to  press  a  principle  too  extensive  for  the  subsisting',  pre- 
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jttdicM  oftht  pubfjc,  or  of  the  legifllatare  ;  but  rather  to  pnojpo^, 
on  narrower  f  rounds^  some  partial  cuncessioii}  which  they  might 
liupe  to  gain,  by  the  assistance  of  government^  from  the  imperfect 
tandoar  of  the  times.  By  attempting  more  at  those  periods,  by  in« 
atstitig  on  a  complete  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  irome* 
diat^ly  and  at  onte,  our  excellent  patriots^  would  have  lost  those 
opportunities  to  raze  to  the  ground  spme  of  the  bulwarks  of  perse- 
cution. By  availing  themselves,  with  their  accustomed  wisdom,  of 
those  favourable  moments,  they  lost  nothing  in  principle;  they 
gained  every  thing  in  practice,  which  it  was  posnible  then  to  gain  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  by  their  partial  successes,  Hn  important  ad« 
vance  was  gradually  made  towards  the  extiuctioa  of  intole-» 
ranee.         ^ 

^  l3iit  since  those  concessions  were  secured  by  tbeir  judicious  ad« 
yict^  and  their  assistance  in  parliament,  alterations  in  the  temper  of 
tbe^goternnent,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  countryj  have  taken 
f\«ce  ;  which  apparently,  render  adherence  to  their  then  successful 
-policy  no  longer  wise  and  expedient ;  but  rather  rect^mmend,  that 
petitions  on  the  more  extended  and  more  powerful  principle  of  du^ 
ty^  retoonstratiog  against  every  species  of  intolerance,  should  be 
brought  forward  now  ;  which,  in  the  former  periods  of  this  reign, 
would  have  been  premature  and  unwise.  In  the  last  session  of  par« 
liament,  it  appeared  but  too  plainly,  that  a  change  unpropitious  to 
the  cause  of  toleration  had  been  effected  in  the  touncils  of  the 
itate.  On  variousiquestions  of  inferior  moment  to  that  causej  th« 
weight  of  ministerial  influence  was  thrown  constantly,  and  with 
marked  hostility,  into  the  adverse  scale;  and,  ob  the  subse^nent 
application  for  the  grant  of  some  further  relief  to  the  Ronaan  Cath(H, 
lies,  nothing  but  a  patient  hearing  could  be  gained  from  the  justice 
ar  liberality  of  parliaments  Never  was  the  cause  of  toleration 
pleaded- with  greater  energy  and  wisdom,  with  more  reason  and 
ald^uence,  than  it  was  on  that  occasion  ;  but  it  was  thus  powierfuUj 
^  pleaded  in  vain;  never  waft  the  empire  placed  in  a  situation  more 
imperiously  commanding  our  rulers  not  to  omit  wh^t  justice  and 
policy  agreed  ia  requiring :  but  the  greatest  impending  danger,  and 
the  necessity  to  promote  general  union  to  avert  it,  and  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  nation^r^in  vain  urged  them  to  compliance^ 
After  having  repealed  some  oftheir  oppressive  statutes,  and  suffered 
others  equally  harsh  to  sink  into  a  stale  of  dormancy,  the  enemies 
of  toleration  appear  to  think  that  nothing  more  can  be  justly  requir-f 
ad.\  From  complaisance  to  the  wishes  of  government)  much  more 
.  than  from  any  principles  of  jistice  or  Chris^H  duty,  they  have 
gone  thus  far  in  the  \yay  of  concession  ;  but  they  bifve  reached  that 
pmit,  beyond  which  they  have  refused  to  go,  and  have  per&paded  oai: 
rulers  in  iheir  turn  to  comply  with  them.  Dissidents  they  will 
allege  in  this  happy  country  cannot  be  dragged^ to  the  stake  and 
.bu^rnt ;  persecution  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  her  bands  in  the  blood  of 
ier  victims.  For  ages  these  cruelties  have  been  discontihued..  And 
after  what  has  been  conceded  in  this  mild  and  merciful  reign;  of 
what  have  sectaries  rea$o&  to  co|nplaiii  ?  The  mOre  siiDguinary  sta? 


tilths  whith,  though  dormant,  are  itill  in  being,  |)robaMy    Will  caU 
ibrth  no  remonstrance   from   dissidents,     it  w^e  us«)esi>  to   com^   ' 
f»laia  <>/ Utws  which   are  hardly  known  to  e^ist;  which  cannot   be 
«xecated^  and  which  must  soon  be  expunged,    though  they  should 
not  be  the  object  of  complaint  to  parliameut«     Bt^t   the  dis^idenUs 
liave  complained, and  will   never  cea»e  to  cpmplain,  till  a  species  of , 
intolerance  less  violent  than  either,  the   dormant  or   the  repealed 
f  tatutes»  but  not  )es$  contrary  to  justice  and   religion,  shull  hav^ 
been  discontinued.     The  test-laws  form  that  species  of  intoleranca. 
By  those  laws,  dissidents  are  doomed  to  infamy,  and   to   infamous 
punishments  ;  to  disability  to  serve  their  country;  to  privations  of 
their  rights  as  freemen  ;  and  to  the  penalties  annexed  by  wiser  law's 
td  crimesof  a  felonious  guilt.   .  To  obtain,  the  repeal  of  those  laws  is,   . 
^indeed^  that  object  for  whiet   the  dissidents  witt  struggle;  and  to 
defeat  tbem  wilt  be  the  anxious  and  unremitting  endeavour  of  their 
:f  nemies.     Here    at  this  strongest   point  of  their  position,  the  pow- 
ers of  intolerance  have  determined  to  make  their  stand  ;  and  here^' 
the  progress- of  concession  too  probably  may  be  stopt,  and  tkt  final 
«xtinctjon  of  intolerance  may  be  delayed,  till  motives  of  policy  and . 
humanity,  reinforced  by  the  coi^siderations  of  christian  duty,  shaH 
have  beeap^ressed)  with  united  force,  on  parliament  aiid  on  {h^ 
f  ublic.^  _^  . 

It  is  not  a  little  to^be  deplored  that  those  persons  who  are 

placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  ar^  invested  with  power 

lor  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures^  have  seldom  the  aa^ 

gaqily  to  discern  the  chauges   in   public  opinion,  which  d^- 

fliand  the  dereliction   of  old  measures  or  policy   and   the 

adoption  ofjiew«  Institutions,  whioh  ar«  adapted  to  one  state 

or -degree   of  intellectual   culture,  are  very  ill  suited  for  a 

different*    This  is  the  case  both  with  political  and  eccleaU 

astical  institutions;  neither  of  which  are  accommodated  t9 

the  genius  of  the  people  any  farther  than  they  accord  with 

their  habits  and  opinions,     fnstilutions   which  are  highly  , 

salutary  under  one  set  of  habits  and  opinions  may  be  profit* 

less  or  even  pernicious  under  a  different.     Since  the  inven^* 

tiqn  of.  the  art  of  printings  infofmation  of  every  species  has 

'  experienced  such  a  capid  diffusion  as   has  been  prodi^ctive. 

.  of  great  and,  striking  changes  of  public  sentiment.    The  set 

•  of  religious  opioioiDa  which  were  current  in  the    reign  of 

llepry  VII.  became  new  modified  in  that  of  Henry  Vljl. 

and  had  undergone,  in  the  mass  of  individuals,  such  an  ^n* 

4ire  subversion  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.  as  to  necessiiaie 

a  total  alteration  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.     The  new 

opirrions  were  adverse  to   the  old  system   of  worship.    A 

change  ensued,  and   a    reformed   liturgy   was  inlrodnced, 

Mary  made  a  violent  but  ineffectual  effort  to  force  the  cur* 

rent  of  public  opinion  back  inlo  its  ancient  channel.     Asi- 

lailar  attempt,  though  the  object  was  t^  repress  rhe  innova- 
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tion  rather  of  political  thlkn  af  religknu  seo^^nieDU  <^<Klti 
Charles  I.  his  life/aod  caoied  James  IL  toiosd.Hirtb&ocie*.  v 
Since  the  revolution,  public  o(»inioa  has  been  graiiiMUy. 
taking  a  decisive  turn  in- fa?o«r   of  a  mo^:  genei:al/and  #3Q^^ 
tensive  toleratiiMi ;  and^  comparing  the  state  of  public  op4» 
^ion  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  *it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  ec- 
clesiastrcal  refornbation  were   more  wanted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  than  it  now   is  in  that  of  George  III.     In  th^ 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  public  opinion  demanded  the  purifii^a-r 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  ^nd  liturgy  of  the  church  from  «ome 
of  the  superstitions  of  popery;  in  the  present  reign,  dbes, 
not  public  opinion  evten  more  .im^periously  require  that,  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  should  be  separat^ecj  iVoui,  those  ab? 
surd  and  mischievous  tenets,  which,   whether  they  be  the 
polluted  growth  of  ancient  popery,  or  of  modern  protestan-  , 
tism,  arethe  disgrace  of  every  rational  establishqaent  f        -  ^ 
The  church  of  England,   us  a    protestant  establifihi^enty 
professes  to  venerate  no  other  authority   than    that   of  tJ>e 
spi'iptures,  and  to  mal^e  them  the  only  rule  of  its  worship  «nd    i 
its  faith.  Did  the  church  of  England  adhere  to  this  professH^a 
no  oncAvouid  have  reason  to  complain  \  for  she  would  tbea, 
bow  only  to  that   tribunal  which   all    sects  equally   revere/ 
All  men  who  venerate  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  holiness^ 
mfght  then  come  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  ^   and 
religious  discord  mi<2:ht  be  absorbed  in  the  unity   of  peace, 
.  But  the  church  of  England  in  fact  pays,  no  more  exclusive 
deference  to  the  scriptures  than  the  church  of   Rome*     The 
church  of  Rome  raises  the  decrees  of  its   popes  to  a   level 
with  the  precepts  of  scripture  ;   and  does  not  the  church  of 
England  do  the  same  with   the   doctrines  of  its  reformers  B 
The  church  of  Rome  does  not  allow  its  members  to  gainsay  ,> 
the  traditions  of  its  councils  ;  nor  does  the  church   of  Eng^ 
land  permit  its  ministers  to  contravene.the  decisions  of  its  ar*  , 
tides,  however  opposite  they  may  be  te    reason  and  to   the^ 
scriptures. 

*'The  church  of  England  therefore  stands  as  much  in    ne^d 
of  areforihatioh  at  this  day  as  she  did  three  hundred  years 
ago.     Her  doctrine  is  indeed  more  below  the  genef  al    sUnd* 
ard  pf  biblical  knowledge  now,  than  it  was  then.    But  ought  ' 
the  doctrines  of  that  church,    which  is  patronized   by   the 
state,  to  maintain  tenets  which  ar^  in  direct    opposition   to 
those  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  merhbers   of,  the 
community?   'VVhcrea   government  ^supports  a   particular  , 
religion  ought  \\  to  he  that  of  the  ignorant,  or  of  the  wise  ?   , 
Ought  it  to  be  debased  with   supeistition    or  illamined    with  :,> 
knowledgs  ?  ^fioiild  its  doctrines  tend  to  encourage  vice  af.  -t 
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VirtM }  11ie«e  questibtniDaj  be  b^ilj  answeifd.  An  e^iligbU 
ened  go^rament  npuiU  be  most  aoxious  to  lul^  over  an  ealight* 
eaedpeoplei  For  it  its  ^be  knowledge  of  the  people  which 
is  the  greatest,  ornament  and  the  best  support  to,  such  a 
govenftneat,  A  virtucrasgovernineat  will  ac  the  same^  tinte 
omtt^o  opportunity l9f  ad vandng  the  onoral  cultiire  of  its 
subjects. 

The  present  ecclesiastical  system  was  framed  in  a  period  of 
comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  passions  were,  at 
the  same  time^  heated  by  the  late  feuds  with  the  Romanists;  ^ 
the  Scriptures  were  httle  understood,  and  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  wereouly  a  compromise  between  opposite  inter- 
ests and  opinions.  It  seems  therefore  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary that  such. a  system  should  have  remaineid  so  long  with 
QvAy  a  few  irri4al  alterations.  In  the  time  of  Tillotson  snch 
a  correction  of  the  liturgy  was  designed  as  would  have  ren** 
dered  it  more  acceptable  to  the  dissenters  of  that  time,  »and' 
more  comprehensive  Fn  its  plan.  But  this  salutary  scheme 
was  defeated  by  the  intractable  bigotry  of  the  lower  hbase 
of  cbnvdciKiOrH,  ofany  of  whose  members  were  inflamed  not  ^ 
only  with  spiritual  intolerance^  but  with  Jacobiticaldisaf* 
fectl<Hi.  ^tn  if  the  proposed  alterations  had  been  effeet^ 
edy  thc^se  popish  protestants,  (iox  such  is  <lhe  name'  which 
they  seem  to  tleserve>)  wouldhave  made  use  of  the  plea  4o 
pretend  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  to  make  the 
whole  kingdom  a  perturbed  scene  of  religious  and  political 
strife. 

,  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical reformation  was  favoured  by  the  court,  In.lt)6(| 
king  William,  of  glorious  memory,  issued  a  commission  to 
ten  bishops  and  to  twenty  of  the  clergy  to  consider  of  $u<5h 
alterations  in  the  ceremonial  and  liturgy  of  the  church  as 
would  tend  to  ediiication^  to  charity,  and  to  peace,  Th^ 
comodission  which  Was  established  on  ihis  occasion  wasintro* 
duced  in  the  following  terms : 

^  Whereas,  the  parlicularfornos  >of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites 
and  cerei^onies  appointed  to  he  ysed  therein,  being  things  in  their' 
own  nature  indifierent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but 
i%gsonat>le,  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  accord* 
jug  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such  changes 
apd  alterations  bhouui  be  made  therein,  as  to  those  that  are  in  place 
and  authority, should  trom  time  to  time  seem,  either  necessary  or 
expedient  ;  and  whereas  the  book  of  canons  is  dt  to  be  reviewed, 
and  made  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  ;.  and  whereas, 
there  are  detects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  caurts  and  juris* 
dictions^  and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made  for 
thsr^moying  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  reforming  of  man« 


iktt%  neither  in  mimsters  or  people.  Anti  whereas,  it  it  mo^  tt', 
that  thfre  sboald  be  a  strtet  method  preicriberi  for  the  examtnatioH 
of  such  persons  as  ^e%\te  to  be  admitted  into  holy  ordert,  liolh  ai 
lo  their  liarntag  and  roatonert :  We,  therefdr e,  ool  ef  oqr  fi^iii 
and  princely  care  fur  the  good  order  an^  '  etiifiealion^'aad  oQity  ^f 
tbechorcb  of  JSi^g^i^,  eoiamit^d  to  our  charge  aM  care,  and  for 
the  reconciling  as  much  as  is  possible  of  all  differences  amang  ei|f 
good  subjects,  and  to  lake  away  air  occasions  of  the  likfe  for  the 
future,  have  thought  lit  to  authorise  ^I  empower  you,  i&c.  an^ 
any  nine  of  yoU|  whereof  three  to  be  bishops^  to  meet  from  time  tQ 
time,  as  often  as  shall  be  needful,  and  to  prepare  such  fiterationf 
of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  courts^  and  to  consider  such  other  matters  as  in 
your  judgments  may  conduce  to  the  end  above  mentioned,* 

The  reformation  which  wa^here  intended^  Aod  which  wai 
frusirateci  by  the  obstii»acj^  of  the  lower  house  of  cofHfooa* 
tion,  particularly  hy  the  envenomed  biU^meta of  the  prci* 
locutor  Dr«  Jane,  who  embraced  this  opporlunitgr  of  veteaAo 
ing  the  refusal  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  which  he  had  ve- 
ry modest /y  solicited  the  prince  of  Orange  lo  beslow^*^Btit 
the.  refusal,  as  Birch  says,  rendered  him  for  e^r  after  |i  ae« 
€ret  enemy  lo  the  court  and  to  the  r^vo/u/ion.-^Thus  was  thf 
public  good  sacrificed  to  disappoioted  selfishness. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Birch  i^ive^'of '  ibf 
proceedings  of  the  comniissionerB, 

*They  applied  themselves/  says  he,  ^  closely  to  the  work  assigned 
them  for  several  weeks.  They  had  before  them  all  the  exceptions* 
which  either  the  puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  noncomfor* 
mists  since  the  reformation,  had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church* 
They  had  likewise  many  propositions  and  adTices,  which  had  beefi 
offered  at   several  times  by  fnany  of  our  bishops  and  diirines  upon 

-  those  heads,  of  which  Bishop  Stitiingfleet  had  made  a  great  coUecp 
tioQ.  Matters  were  well  considered,  and  freely  and  calmly  debated; 
and  all  was  digested  into  an  entire  porrection  of  eyery  things  ik^ 
seemed  Uab{e  to  any  just  objection*  They  oegan  with  revi^wii^f 
theliturg^y  ;  and  fi^r«t  they  examined  the  calendar,  in  which  in  the 
room  oi  apocryphal  lessons,  they  ordered  certai a  chapters  of  cano- 
nical scripture  to  be  read,  that  were  more  for  the  peopla^s  edifica« 
tion.  The  Athanasian  creed  being  disliked  by  many  persons  on 
account  of  the  damnatory  clauses,  it  was  to  the  minister's  choice  to 
Use  or  changi^  it  for  the  Apoiitles'  creed.  New  collects  were  drawn 
up  more  agreeable  to  the  epistles  and  gospels  for  the  whole  cotirse  of 
the  year,  and  with  a  force  and  beauty  of  expression  capable  of«af- 
fecting  and  raising  the  mind  in  the  strongest  manner. 'The  first 
draught  of  them  was  composed  by  Dr.  Patrick,  who  was  esteemed 

,  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  composing  prayers.  Dr.  Barnetad* 
ded  to  theip  yet  farther  force  and  spirit.  Dr,  Stillingfteet  then  eX'r 
amined  estxy  ward  in  them  with  the  exactest  judgment  y  and  Dr* 


TilUtsfm  g&vetheitv  i\»  )mt  band  by^he  free,  and  reast^rly  tou^bci 
•fhU  natural  an<i  llowiog  eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was  waU 
vended  in  ibe  Oriental  laqgaages,  made  a  new  ver&ion'of  th<;  psalnif 
Ittorc  conlorsiable  to  the  originaL  Dr.  Ten nboir having  collected 
Ibe  wprds  and  e]Qpi;e8sioDfi  throughout  the  liturgy,  which  had  been 
excepted  against)  proposed  others  in  their  room  which  were  mora 
cl.ear  and  plain,  and  tess  liable  to  objection.  Other  things  were 
likewis^e  proposed,  which  were  left  to  be  determined  by  ihp  caniro«  . 
patioii;  as  particularly,  that  the  cross  in  baptism  might  ^,e  either 
used  or  omitted  at  the  choice  of  the  parents  ;  and  that  anoncoo* 
formist  minister  going  over  to  the  church  should  be  ordained  accord*^ 
ing  to  the  common  form 9  but  rather  conditionally^  inthesamemaiKi 
i^^as  infants  are  baptised,  when  there  is  no  eVicknce  of  their  being 
baptised  before,  with  the  addition  of  the  episcopal  benedictien  at 
was  customary  in  the  autieni  church,  when  clergymen  were  adnit^ 
led,  who  had  been  ordained  by  heretics ;  •  of  which  manner  oT  ordii* 
tiation  Dr.  Bramhal),  Archbishop  of  Armagh^had  given  a  precedtnt. 
wheu  he  received  s«me  Scots  presbyters  into  the  church** 

t'illotson  who  at  this  tiaie  was  dean  of  St.  Paurs,  wished 
t|iat 

'  instead  of  all  former  declarations  and  subscriptions  to  be  made  by  ^ 
jniniaterS)  it  should  be  sutljrient  for  them,  that  are  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  in  the  church  of  fff^/anflf  to  subscribe, 
f)De  genti^i  declaration  and  pron^ise  to  this  purpose,  viz,  that  they 
do  submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of 
^nglandf  as  it  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  promise  to  teach 
arid  practise  accordingly.* 

Put  the  fair  promise  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformatidir^  which 
>was  exbibited  more  than  a  century  ago  has  never  sioce 
been^riously  entertained  by  the  government^  nor  cherished 
by  the  great  body  of-ihe  clergy.  A  few  enlightened  religioBi^ 
Hts  have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  plaB,  and  in  1772,  it  was  supported  by  an  associa- 
tion of  very  respectable  individuals. — Bui  the  higher  poweft 
were  evidently  averse  from  the  project. — They  seemed  to 
think  that  the  good  <Ai«}g6' of  the  church,  ^hich  tbey  pos* 
sessed  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  change.  The  same  sen« 
timent  was  cherished  by  the  Uomanists  previous  to  the  re^ 
form£^lion«  Many  were  indisposed  to  engage  in  the  attempt 
from  indolence  ;  but  more  from  selfish  apprehension.  The 
trtitb  of  any  doctrine  was  deemejd  a  matter  of  little  concern 
compared  will)  the  lucre  o^  long-established  error. 

I^ave  w«any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  better  spirit  is  diifua- 

fed  in  the   present  times.  ? — Are   men  become  less  worldly* 

minded  ?     Will  other  interests  yield  to  the  interest  of  truth  i 

Is  dot  any  project  of  ecclesiastical  reform  likely  to  experi- 

,  eqce  a  ixi9|-«  vigorous  resistance  now  than  it  did  in  1778^ 
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Tb€  ▼iblent  antipjilhy  which  has  since  the  y^ar  179^  beert 
fengender^d  among  a  certain  class  of  persons  against  every 
thing  that  wears  the  appearance  of  innovation,will  immediate- 
ly indispose  them  towards  any  plan  of  ecclesiastical  refor- 
?iati6n  however  wise  and  temperate  it  may  be.— There  are 
igots  enough  left  in  the  country  to  raise  the  cry  that  the 
church  is  in  danger.  The  men  who  patronize  the  scheme 
will  be  branded  as  irreligious  and  profane,  as  infidels  or  atbe- 
jsts.-^This  is  the  sort  oi praise  which  they  must  expect.  It 
18  tlie  homage  which  malice  pays  to  candour^  selfisbaessto 
charity^,  and  falsehood  to  truth. 

But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wyvill  that  the  friends  of  reform 
ought  not  to  he  discouraged^  but  to  persevere  in  spile  of  every 
obstacle.  Truth  will  always  ultimately  dissipate  the  illusions 
of  error.  Aijd  this  desirable  event  will  take  pl4ce  sooner  in 
proportion  as  its  advocates  are  more  strenuous  and  more. 
firm.-r-But  the  only  preseftt  benefit  which  the  petitioner! 
fbra  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  liturgy,  ?tc,  can 
'expect  to  obtain  is  that  good  which  must  arise  from  the  in* 
tellectual  conflict  which  the  discussion  will  produce.— Thit 
conflict  cannot  be  too  frequently  renewed.  The  force  of  er- 
tor  must  experience  some  dimiautioo  at  every  successive  at* 
lack  ;  till  it  finally  falls  never  to  be  raised  again. 

In  the  lime  of  king  William,  the  cause  of  religious  refor* 
malion,  which  was  even  less  wanted  then  than  at  the  present 
period,  was  supported  by  the  most  erudite  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy. — The  bench  of  bishops,  at 
that  time  contained  as  much  learning,  piety,  and  worth,  as 
liave  ever  been  seen  united  in  the  hierarchy  of  this  country. 
'Yetof  these  men  the  majority,  who  constituted  the  bright* 
5^st  patterns  both  of  erudition  and  of  virtue,  promoted  a  re* 
♦vision  of  the  hlnrc:y  and  a  salutary  change  in  theeeclesiasli* 
cal  constitution. — It  will  he  sufficient  merely  to  mention  ihe 
.frames  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  constituted  the  eccle- 
siastical commission  in  the  time  of  king  William,  in  order 
to  convince  the  reader  that  a  more  resplendent  blaze  of  in- 
tellectual and  of  moral  excellence  could  hardly  be  produced 
-in  any  times. — Tlie  commissioners  were 

^  *  Dr.  Thomas  La mpit]gh,  Archbishop  pfYork  ;  Dr.  Henry  Comp- 
ton,  Bishnp  of  London;  Dr.  Peter  Mew,  of  Winchester;  Dr.  WiU 
liwm  Llnyjj,  of  Su  Asaph;  Dr.  Thomas  Spratt,  ot  Rochester  ;  Dr. 
Tliomas  ^mith,  of  Cnrlislc;  Di:.  Jonathan 'Vrelawny,  of  Exeter; 
Dr.  Oilbprt  Hnrnt-r,  of  Salisbury  ;  Dr.  Humphrey  Humph r«ys,  of 
Bangor  ;  and  Dr.  JVicoIhs  Stratford,  of  Chester.  The  twenty  di- 
vines were  Dr.  Edward  Siillingflffct,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  sooi* 
-after  Bishop  or'  VVorcesier ;  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  Dean  of  Petei bo- 
rough find  soooaher  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Dr.  JohnTillotson,  Deaq 
of  Canterburyjiiid  soon  after  of  St.  Paul's;  Dr.Piichard  Meggnt,Defl!i 
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der,,. soon, after mad^  Dei^n  of  JPeti? r borough  ;  Dr^  Htnry  >^4^(;l9p 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Dr.  WjlJiam  Jaue,^  Regiua^pFOf 
Xessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  John  Hopt 
'  tagd,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  Dr.  John  GockdmajL. 
'Archdciicon  of  Middlesex;  Dr.  William  Beveridge,  Archdeacofi 
W  Colchester ;  Dr.  John  Batteley,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  :  D^ 
iOliarl«s  Alston,  Archdeacon  of  •  Essex  ;  Dr,  Thomas  Tennisdif, 
ihrciideacon  of  London  v  Dr.  John  Scott,  Prebendaiy  of  St.  Paulas  ; 
'Df.  Edward  Fowicr,  Pl-ebcndaryofGloacester;  Dr.  Robert  GrbVe, 
'EDebflndary  ol  St.  Faults:  and  Dr.  John  WiiHam»,  Pl^ebendlary  t>f 
Bt,.PaulV   •    •  •'  '-    •  '*"'.'; 

'^^'Such  were  tiie  m^n  v/ho  were  appointed  to  th^  ioyportfjij^ 
work'ofrevisingthelitqrgyofthechurcn,  and<?tf  * 

l^cTesiastical  coo'stitu,tioD.  ,  Had  pot  the.  temperate  sc^m^ 
wh'ich  they  baid  conceived,  been  dei^^ated  by  tlieiigotry.ql^ 
lacobite  faction,they.wourd  have  left  their  descendants  littli  to 
re&)rm.Bat  they  have  long  been  consigned  to  the  dust;  and|i^ 
succeeding  sovereign  of  ijhesereilmg  seems  to  have  cherished  - 
that  enlightened  desire  fox  ^ipil^x^  of  ecclesiastical  comjfrehenr 
,  5?o;/  which  was  cheri3.hed  by  King  Wllliain.feut  can  any  sove^ 
reign  do  himself  greater  honour  or  bis  subjects  great;er.good 
jhan  by  treading  in  his  steps,  find. by  endeavouring  to  infus(& 
Jlhe'true  spirit  orchrislian  chaiityjntp  the  religious  system  of 
i^ese  realms'?  Ttieie  are, even  at  present^  several. bishops  oa 
Jhe  bench  v/ha  would  no  doubt  willingly  concur  in  any  re^ 
•ipmmendalion,  of  his  majesty  to  diveat'  the  liturgy  of  that 
Doiemical  matter  whicti  instead  of  being  asource  of  nojineis.^ 
jis  a  Qiuise  of  strife.  '.  , 

*  Id  the  prayer  which  Christ  delivered  as  a  pattern  to  hit 
Toilovyers,  we  have  the  perfect  mod^el  of  a  devotional  addres;^ 
to  the  Almighty  Father  of  mankind.  It  constitutes,  indeed^ 
not  il)e  abstract  ideal  but  the  sensible  reality  of  liturgic  per- 
feclioni  It  shows  what  that  mode  uf  adoration  ought  to  be 
in  which  the  uiind  and  heart  join;  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
elevated  to  heaven;  the  bad  pa^sjons  hushed  to  rest;  and 
tlie  kind  affections  awakened  into  life.  It  is  that  universality 
of  benevolence,  that  vompreherisi ye  sjcheme  of  rational  pietv 
which  renounces  all  speculative,  all  sectarian  distinctions  in 
th^  worshippers  pf  God,  which  is  inculcated  in  this  player, 
^r»d  which  all  pnblic  liturgies  ought  to  imitate.  A  national' 
\*ofship,  which  is  compounded  ofinvidiou^  distinctions,  and 
which  seems  to  afford  an  exclusive  encouragement  to  one  de- 
nomination of  worshi{>pers,  is  not  only  a  national  disgrace^ 
but  a  badge  ofinipiety  and  intolerance.  It  is  a  mockery  to 
the  c6mmon\unders,landing  of  men  ;  and  it  insuUsi  ih^  viery 
jD^ity  whom  it'pro^'esses  to  adore. 


'  Bom  St  l)6e#ffie  in  enli^lteiied  gat^fikfn<lb«kjf  (liftt 
God  shall  receive  otiiy  one  ^ecres  of  (>ff^ring%  }  that  oidljf 
tliOBe  shall  worsbipf  hinl  in  the  national  thtiich  who  ass^tit  to 
'<^ertatn  metaphysical  notions  of  his'attribuleaf— Is  not  God 
the  fUther^the  benefactoriand  the  friend  of  all  who  do  welU  not 
only  in  one  nation  bul  in  every  nation  under  heaven  i  Ai^aj^ 
then  with  that  devotional  jargon^  which  disgraces  a  pari  or 
ourotherwise  admirable  liturgy, and  which  ialksof  the  QodU 
head  as  if  it  were  a  visible  or  cpaiprebeosible  esKjeace«w|^ich  eis:-^ 
dodes  fnofn  the  national  sanctut^ry  oot  ^^oiy  kmodrads  Mt 
thousands,  who,  if  the  church  employed  a  more  scrtpturdi 
and  moresoutid  form  of  words,  would  enter  it  with  joy,  and 

.  trould  not  leave  it  without  a  proficiency  in  holiness.  These 
are  times  in  which  it  behoves  tbe  lovers  pf  virtue  and  ojf 
triitb,  of  civil  ^d  religiqUs  liberty,  to  open  theii*  mind^  with* 
out  disguise,  and  not  to  let  either  the  church  or  the  state  pe- 
rish for  want  of  sober  and  honest  admonition.  W^  think  it 
ne  small  honour  to  be  reckoned  among  those  Who  havte  spok^& 
our  sentiments  on  this  sdbject  without  any  dtsingenaous  am* 
biguity  or  hypocritical  disguise.  Though  We  are  warm  iViends 
to  the  establishment,  yet  our  partiality  is  nbt  such  as  to  reQ** 
der  as  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  system  which  we  reverb 
With  unfeigned  sorrow  we  lament  the  residtie  of  popish  cor- 
ruptions, which  are  still  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church; 
iod  he  is  an  enemy  both  to  the  church  and  to  christianit^ 
irha  will  contend  that  they  ought  not  to  be  done  away.  Th2^ 
interests  of  piety  and  of  knowledge  demand  the  sacrifice  of 

,  error  on  tbe  altar  of  truth  ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  countr^ 
will  be  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  do  not  sanction  the  just,  thd 
beneficent,  the  glorious  attempt.  Many  of  the  corruptions 
which  are  most  to  be  deplored  were  discerned  by  the  wis- 
est theologues  in  the  dayis  of  King  William ;  and  the  increase 
Ot'  biblical  knowledge  sin<:e  that  time,  has  furnished  n^ore  nu« 
itierous  means  by  which  to  distinguish  the  truly  golden  or^ 
from  the  base  alloy  which  impostors  have  mingled  with  the 
christian  dodlrine. 

*  Wise  and  good  men'/  says  Mr.  Wyvill,.  *  have  repeatedly  point- 
ed out  tbj;  propriety  of  various  changes  and  omissions  in  our  Utur- 
gy  ;  and  have  expressed  their  wish,  that  subscription  lo  a  moltiitir* , 
riou^ system  of  metaphysical  doctrines  might  be  discontinued ;  and 
the  mQst  abundant  source  of  prevarication  might  be  intercepted,  by 
the  substitutibn  of  a  plain  df  claration  af  Christian  faith,  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  with  an  engagement  to  use  the  liturgy  of  out 
church  when  improved  by  the  alterations  alluded  to.  To  such 
men  as  bishops  Watson,  and  the  not  less  worthy  and  liberal  bi- 
ibop  Bathurst,  and  to  their  mitred  brethren  who,  in  1772,  signifi- 
ed to  the  episcopal  bench  their  readiness,  if  encouraged  by  their  ap* 


p^bation,  to  ci^cyar  with  the  r^farmers  at  that;  ,lime--«to  thost 
iii&Dops  who  have  since  seen  reason  to  concur  with  them  in  $pine 
tompetent  degreie — the  important  trust  probably  would  be  commit- 
ted by  the  state,  to  propose  such  alterations  In  the  liturgy;  and 
stidh  ct  hiode,  not  of  altering  the  39  Articles  of  religion,  but  the  sub* 
scriptiontoithem,  asin  an  easy  and  inoffensive  manner  would  re* 
IlloV^theobjeetJOhsof  many  exceUent  Christians,  satisfy  the  scru*  " 
pies  of  many  woriiiy  ministers,  and  still  eifectoaUy  prevent  the  iA'- 
truston  of  impfOper  perk>ns  into  the  official  stations  of  our  church* 
Pettbtkfts,  this  would'  be  ably  and  wisely  done,  if  such  persons,  utt* 
der  due  aoth^ril/^  should  and^rtake  the  task  to  prepare  the  n^cef»- 
>ary  correction  o^our  public  forms  of  religion.  And  whe«re  would 
be  the  possible  danger  to  the  church,  If  in  this  regular  and  lege) 
way,  improprieties  were  removed,  which  our  fij^st  reformers  .sav^i 
tut  were  unable  to  remove ;  improprieties,  some  Of  which  are  con-* 
tradrctory  to  charity,as  well  as  common  sense  ;  some  are  the  errors^  ' 
or  countenance  the  errors  of  popery ;  and  some  afford,  by  their  ob-- 
.^cure  but  incautious  ex pression,a  sanction  to^hose*gfooray  doctrines 
which  too  often  lead  their  wretched  votaries  to  the  extremity  of 
^n&tici^nr)With  all  its  concomitant'miseries  and  absurdities. 

'  Guided  by  such  men,  acting  with  moderation  and  wisdom  oii 
these  principles,  it  is  highly  probable^   that  the  legislature  would 
establish  improvements  in  our  Itttlrgy,  &c.  which  would  bdi  truly 
beneficial;  and  which  could  disgust  no  reasonable  churchman;  Our 
^national  religion  would  then  be  free  from  blemishes  of  less  impor* 
itansee^  indeed^  than  those  which   were  removed  ^by  Cranmer  and 
^Ridley;    but  which  are  become  more  .visible  i»s.this  eolightened 
isage:  and  possibly  not  less  offensive  to  many  excellent  Christians 
-"than  transubstautiatlon,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
to  them.     Many  difficulties  would  then  be  removed,  which  at  pie- 
sent  bar  the  approach   to  the  church,   disgust  free  inquirers,  an4 
prevent  that  re>-anieii  with  us,  which  it  the  earnest  wish  of  the  more 
jrational  dissenters.     They  who  still  adhere  to  the  infallibility  of 
Rome,  who  still  retain  the  contradictions  of  transubstantiation,  \s 
not  more  incredible,  not  less  warranted  by  the  just  construction  of 
^scripture,  .than   those   contradictions  in  the  creed  of  .Athanasius, 
which  we  retain,  would  be  more  apt  to  be  converted  to  our  purer 
faith,  as  we  deem  it,  when  it  was  freed  from  this  obvioUs  inconsisC*  ^ 
eiice,  and  brought  nearer  to  the  plain  and  simple  religion  of  th^ 
^Gospeh     It  was  the  wish  of  the  wise  and  generous  Til iotson,  *' that 
we  were  well  hd  of  that  creed  ;*'  and  every  churchman  has  reason 
to  join  him«     With  respect  to  the  various  denominations  of  protect* 
t ants,  who  differ  little  from  our  ch^irch  on  any  of  the  more  mom^^a- 
ytous  articles  of  religion,  if  they  were^no  longer  insulted,  by  our^en^i 
laws,  no  longer  disgusted  by  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  faults 
and  imperfections  of  our  religious  forms,  our  prntestant  brethr^ 
would  more  readily  wave^  their  minor  objections  to  bishops  and  to  a 
preconceived  form  of  prayer.' 

The  reforoij  which  Mr.  Wyvlll  would  recommend^  instead 
of  endaogeriag,  would  secure  the  permanence  of  the  esta- 
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blishment.  tt  woald  cause  no  confusion,  but  U  W6ul<!  <Ks- 
sipale  thejealousy  and  put  ah  end  to  the  strife  pf  aect?.  \  1% 
would  substitute  charity  for  intolerance,  and  ponje^-fuHy 
encourage  christians  of  all  denominations  to  worship  God 
in  the  same  sanctuary,  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and  pea,ce* 

Or*  Paiey  has  afforded  a  very  cogent  and  satisfaetary 
refutation  ofmost  of  tbe  popular  aod  conunonrplace  objec* 
tioQs.ivhich.  are  urged  against  the  policy  and  |he  usefulness 
of  any  alteratioil  in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  6f  ,tiw  esta* 
jblishnveot,  in  his  tract  cntitfed/^  Defence  oftht  C^nMera^ 
tiom  on  the  FrBpriety  of  rtquiringa  SUbsctnption  to  jitiicki 
ef' Faith,  S^c.^  'Phis  work  of  Dr.  Paiey  Was  written  when 
wis  intefleet  was  in  the  maturity  of  its  strength,  and  befor<d^ 
any  untoward  circumstances  bad  occurred  to  give  a  bias 
to  his  opinions^  ft  may  perhaps  be  worth  'while  before  we 
close  this  .article  to  produce  a  few  of  his  observations,  which 
may  perhaps  conciliate  the  regard  of  certain  persons  who 
would  treat  our  opinions,  as  wejl  as  those  of  ^r^  Wyvill^ 
wi^h  neglecif  and  scorn.  Tliiere  are  uaany  who  have  not 
strength  of  mind  to  judge  fpr' themselves,  or  to  draw  a  legU 
fin) ale  conclusion  from  the  most  apparent  premises,  who 
are  ready  ta  bend  with  .obsequious  servility  to  the  real  or 
tbe  fancied  authority  of  afashionable  nanre. 

It  has  been  ^common  ob^ction  tfaat,  if  subscripliofi  to 
articles  of  faitb  were  renioved,confusion  would  ensue;  that  the 
people  would  be  disturbed  with  conflicting  opinions,  and  that 
the  pulpits  instead  of  eniight^iifiug^ the  congregation  woulS 
be  clouded  with  the  fumeof'polemical  hostilityv 

*  »Nf>w/  si^ys  Dr.  Paiey,  *  that  distressing  nuiay  af  the  clergy,  and 
corrupting  ^ythers  ;  that  keeping  out  of  churchei  good  .christians 
and  faitlvful'Ciii'zeil^S  that  maki^ig parties  ia  thet  ^tate^  by  giving, 
occasion  to  b*^^U  anid  iseparaiion  in  religio/i ;  thait  these  are  incon- 
veniences no  <m4n  in  his  sensct  wilt  deny.  Tbe  question.,  therefore^ 
is,  what  a(ivifntAg«  dayou  fimhintheiDpposite  scale  to  balance  these 
-inconvenience!*?  The  simple '.advantai^  pretended  iS)  that  you 
hereby  prevent  wrangling  undooutelitiou  dn  tbe:pttipi^  .Hiow^  in 
the  first  place,  I  observe  that  aUourmg  this  evil  to  be  as  grievoUs  and 
as  certain  as  you  please,  the  most  that  caiv  be  necessary  for  tbe  pre* 
vention  of  i(  is,  to  enjoin  your  preachers  as  to  sach  poinds^  sUejuce 
and  noutrHJity.  In  the  ucx.t  place,  1  am  eonviiKed  that  the  daiv- 
ger  is  greatly  magnified.  We  hear  little  of. these 'points  at.  present 
in  our  churches  and  »pubiic  teaching,  and  it  is  not  probablt}  th<^ 
leaving  lh«m  at  large Vould  elevafe  thirn  inttunKive  import^pce^'or 
fnake  it  ixture  worth  men's  white  to  quarrel  a i^out  tiietn.  .  Tiiey 
would  sleep  in  the  safne  grave  with  many  oUier  que»ti6n»  -loi  equal 
Tiniportaace  with  themselves,  or  sijdc  bark  i^ito  il^eir  proper  plape, 
into  topics  of  speculation,  or  mafttrs  of  debate  troin '  the' ptesi. 
I^'onc  but  tnen  of  some  reflection  Would-  be  forward  ta  engage  i^ 
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!Qlch^siihj«fctS,  ajid  the  least  refl,  ction  wouU  teUch  a  man  that^ 
preaching  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  of  controversy^  Even  at  prc- 
»tot,'*  says  our  author,  *'•  we  speak  and  \vrite  what  we  please  with' 
impanlty.*'  And  where  is  the  misehief  ?  or  what  worse  cuuld  en- 
-.  *Kfei#stibscription  were  removed?  Nor  can  I  discover  any  thing  in 
the  disposition  of  the  petitioning  clersry  that  need  alarm  ourappre* 
Iwitsiens.  If  .they  are  impatient  under  the  yoke,  it  is  not  tcom  a 
^ire  lo  hold  forth  their  opinions  to  their  congreg^itions,  but  that, 
they  may  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  them  themselves  without  ofbnca 
to  their  consciences^  or  ruin  to  their  fortunes/ 

Some  will  object  that  great:  occasion  of  scandal  would  be 

"  giveri  by  Separating  the  national   worship  from  ihoss  tenets,' 

which  bowiever  rxjysterious  or  absurd,  have  acquired  saactky 

•from  long  usa^e  and  gratify    the   prejudices  of  th^   people. 

Dr.  Paley-well  remarks  that  there  was  much  greater  reasoa 

for  this  belief  at  the  lime  of  the  reformation,  r  . 

'as  the  Popish  r  it  u  at  t  which  was  then  falWn  awAy,.  had  a  fascination  . 
'*nd  antiquity  which  ours  cannot  prqlend  to.  Many  were  probably 
scandalized  at  parting  with  their  beads  ai)d  their  mass-books,  that 
JWed  afterwards  to  thank  thos«  that  taught  them  better  things.  Re- 
flection, we  hope,  in  some,  and  time  we  are  sure,  in  all,  will  recoa- 
ci!e  men  to  alterations  established  in  reason.*  ^ 

Dr.  Paley  ridicules  (he  affected  apprehension  of  the  stick- 
ler* far  the  old  mumpsimus  of  the  established  doctrines^ 
that  any  alteration  would  odcasion  turbulence  or  commo- 
tiotis  in  the  state.  *  Is  not  the  whole  danger/  *says  the 
Doctor,  '  like  the  lion  of  the  slothful,  the  creature  of  our 
fears  and  the  excuse  of  our  indolence  f  .  Was  it  proposed  to 
make  articles  instead  of  removing  them  there  would  be  room 
for  the  objection.  But  it  is  obvious  that  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  might  be  altered  or  withdrawn  upon  ge- 
neral principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  without  reviving 
one  religious  controversyi  or  calling  into  dispute  a  single 
proposition  th^y  contained.  Who  should  excite  disturban- 
ces ?  Those,  who  are  relieved,  will  ndt;  and  unless  sub- 
scription were  like  a  tax,  which  being  taken  from  one,  must 
be  laid  with  additional  weight  upon  another,  is  it  probable 
that  any  will  complain  that  they  are  oppressed  because  their 
brethren  were  relieved  ?* 

*  Let  the  church  pare  down  her  excrescences  ;-^let  her  discharge 
from  her  lituirgy  controversies  unconnected  with  devotion  ;  let  her 
try  what  may  be  donfe  for  all  sides  by  worshipping  God,  in  that  gene« 
ri|hty  of' expression  in  which  he  himself  has  left  some  points;  let 
her  dismiss  ina^ny  of  hef  articles  ;  and  convert  those  which  she  re. 
lams  Into  terras  of  peaice :  let  her  recal  tlie  terrors  she  has'  suspend* 
•d  over  freedom  of  inquiry  ;  let  the  toleration  she  allows  to  dissea* 
tBiT.  Rev.  Vol.  l6.   March,  ISOy.  X 
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ters  be  made  absolute  ;  "let  her  invite  men  to  search  the  scriptures,^ 
let.  her  governors  encourage  the  studious  and  learned  of  all  persua* 
sions ; — Let  her  do  this, — and  she  will  be  secure  of  the  -thanks  of 
ber  own  clergy,  and  what  is  more  of  their  sincerity.  A  greater  con « 
sent  may  grow  out  of  inquiry  than  many  at  present  are  aware  of »  and- 
tbe  few,  wh6 after  all,  shall  Ihink  it  necessary  to.  recede  from  our 
commufuou,  will  acknowledge  the  neci^ssity  to  be  inevitable  ;  wiU 
respect. the  equity  and  moderation  nf  the  e^ablished  churicb,  ao(t 
live  in  peace  with  all  its  members,' 


Abt.  X.-- Philosophical  Trmmactiom  of  the  Uoyal  Society^ 
for  the  Year  ISOH.— Part  IL  {contifiutd  from  p.  123.) 

XV IT  I.  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  the  Analysis  of 
the  compound  inflammable  Gaies^  by  slow  Combustion. ;  with 
Experiments  on  the  Gas  from  Coal,  explaining  its  jfpplica- 
Hon.  By  Willian^  Henry,  M.D.  Fice  Pre^,  of  the  Lit,  and 
.PA//.  Society,  and  Physician  to.  the  Inf^'mary  at  Manches^ 
ter.  Communicated  by  H*  Davy,  Esq,  Sec.  K.  S.— Dr, 
jHenry  modestly  prefaces  his  paper  by  observing  that 
the  object  of  his  experinaents  is  more  to  rennove  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  impeded  a  just  analysis  of  the  aerifoini 
OQOipounds  of  hydrogen  atid  carbon,  than  to  acquire  sucii 
facts^  as  m^y  enable  the  chemical  philosopher  to  decide  the 
cojBtroverted  question  respecling  their  composition. 
.Vegetable  compounds  submitted  to  distillation  at  a  tem-* 
,  peraturfr  not  below  that  of » ignition,  yieW  a  variety  of  pro- 
duets>  btit.principallT  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  super  ear-, 
bureled  hydrogjen,  more  commonly  cMed  okjiant  gas.  The 
uniform  fluids  thus  generated,  are  found  u>  possess  almost 
every  degree  of  specific  gravity,  and  to  yielll,  by  combustion, 
extiemely  different  results  according  to  the  tempera^ture  at 
•  which  Ihey  have  been  formed,  the  stage  of  the  process  at 
which  they  hare- been  separated,  and  other  modifying  ci'r^ 
cumsUtlces. 

The  analysis  of  these  gases  has  hitherto  been  ^attempted  ' 

by  simple  inflammation,  performed  by   the  ekctrio   sparic 

with  a  known  portion  of  oxygen.     The   first  diminution   is 

from  the  condensation  of  the   hydrogen  ;  another   is  made 

by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  by    poiasli ;  the  quantity  of 

oxygen  unconsuofied  may  be  determined   by  eudiomeiiical 

-^tes-ts.     Such  are  the  elements  from  which  Uie  calculation  U 

formed.     But  Dr.  He\iry  observes  that  in  this  esiimJ^le  it   is 

assumed   that  ajl.  the. carbon  is   complelely  ajiidified  ;  and 

moreover,  that  no  part  of  it  existed  previously  in  the  state  of; 

^^rbonic  o«\ide ;  neitber  of  which  mav  be  true*    I^f  fortbf c 
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observes^  that  he  has  found  that  the  products  of  the  com'* 
bustion  of  the  saoje  gas  Varied  considerably  in  different  ear- 
periinenls,  and  ihat  the  carbon  was  not  fully  oxygenized^  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  chardoal  Hrt  the  act  of 
detonaiipn.  The  quantities  also,  whibh  can  be  sfubmitted 
in  this  way  to  experiment,  are  very  minute;  and  Hhere  is 
doDsiderable  danger  of  bursting  the  ghiss  tubes  from  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation.  To  remedy  tliese  defects  Dr/ 
Henry  has  invented  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  described 
in  this  paper.  The  principle  of  it  is  very  siojple;  but  a 
.complete  idea  of  all  its  parts  can  only  he  acquired  by  aid  of 
the  plate,  whicb  aCcampani^s.  time  Doctor's  description. 
The  gas  to  be  examined  is  cohiained  fn  a  cylindrical 
.  vessel  open  at  bottom,  and  furnished  at  tlie  top  with  a  beni 
tube.  Thie  vessel  is  placed  in  another  which  h^s  some  water 
at  its  bottom,,  and  by  a  streani  of  water  being  let  into  the 
second  vessel,  the  gas  is  forced,  pretty  uniformly  upwards, 
through  the  bent  "tube.  This  conveys  it  into  another  cy- 
linder, containing^  oxygen  gas  placed  in  the  water  of  a 
pneumatic  cistern.The  top  of  the  bent  tjibe-is  furnished  with' 
a  i)ietallic  burner,  and  a  wire  of  communication  "connect* 
it  to  the  earth.  A  metiillic  rod  furnished  with  a  copper 
bell  passes  through  the  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  i$  contiguous 
at  one  extremity  to  the  metallic  burner,  and  at'  the  other 
communicates  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine.  When  the  sparks  are  passing  .briskly,  thestreaai' 
of  gas  to  be  burnt  is  let  in,  and  the  process  contioiied  as  long" 
as  is  thought  right:  and  afterwards  the  products  are  exu« 
wined  by  the  usual  means  adapted  to  this  pucpose. 

One  defect  in  this  process  Dr.  H.  acknowledges  to  be' 
that  part  of' the  gas  escapes  inflammation.  Jf  this  cannot 
be  wholly  avoided,  its  quantity  at  least  may  be  diminished 
'by  admitting  the  stream  of  gas  very  slowly  at  fiYst;  and  by 
stopping  the  process  when  the  carbonic  acid  accumulates  so 
jnuch  as  to  diminish  sensibly  tPe  inflaming  power  of  the 
oxygen.  A  second  imperfection  is,  that  the  water  abl»orbs 
some  carbonic  acid.  But  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  tb^  quantity  14 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  disregarded, 

Dr^  ,Henry  relates  the  actual  results  of  the  infjaranoation 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  olefiant  gas;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  ap- 
paratus, he  proceeded  to  the  combustion  of  the  gases  from, 
a  variety  of  vegetable  substances,  and  especially  from  those 
which  it  seeded  probable  might  become  economical  source* 
of  light.    Of  these  he  has  observed, 

•  til*  inflammability  oi  the  compountr  gases,  and  their  fitneis  ' 
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for  the  purpose  or  affording  light,  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
•  t^uantfty  of  oxygen  requited  for  their  saturation.  The  olefinnt  ga* 
therefore  burns  with  the  greatest  brilliancy;  carbureted  hydrogen? 
gas,  though  inferior,  aff^)rd8  a  dense  and  compact  flame;  but  the 
carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gas  are  entirely  unfit  to  be  employed 
fs  the  means  of  artificial  illumination.' 

Numerous  observatiGrns  on  the  products  of  th^ .  distillitr 
tion  of  different  kinds  of  coal  (tables  of  which  are  given  in 
this  memoir)  have  suggested  somq  general  remarks. 

-  *  1.  The  olefiant  gas  is  a  very  sparing  product  of  the  distilla* 
tion  of  pit-coal;  bSng  fouhd  only  in  the  first  portions,  of 
vrhich  it  does  not  compose  five  per  cent.  But  both  the  quantity 
of  this  gas,  and  of  all  the  aeriform  products  of  coal,  are  very  much 
influenced  by  the  temperature  employed. 

*  2.  Sulpbureted   hydrogen  gas  is  also  most  abundantly  produced 
\  at  the  early  stages  of  distillation.     Its  proportion  varies  from  one  t» 

.five  per  cent  ;  and  towards  the  end  it  disappears  entirely.  A  part  of 
this  gas  unites  vyith  ammiinia,  which  is  formed  at .  the  same  time^' 
and  the  compoum]  (sulphuret  of  ammonia)  is  found  among  thi 
condensed  products.  '  . 

*  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  jippears  only  in  an  early  staga  of  the  pro^h 
,  cess,  and  in  small  proportion,  never  amounting  to  five  per   cent.     A 

part  of  this  gas  unites  also  with  ammonia.  .  > 

••  '  4.  The  gas  fromcoal  undergoes  a  general  diminution  of  specific 
gravity  and  combustibility,  from  the  commencement  to  theclost^ 
of  the  process.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  gas  appears  to*  af* 
ford  a  measure  of  its  fitness  for  illumination,  sufficiently  accurate 
-for  prActical  uses  ;  but  does  not  bear  an  exact  correspondence:  to 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  gas  as  ascertained  b}^  combustion. 
^  *  5.  The  .aeriform  product  of  coal  does  not  precwely  answer  to 
the  characters  of  any  one  of  the  combustible  g«ses,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  first  product,  however,  of  the  distillation  of 
common  pit-coal,  after  being  washed  with  pj>tash,  approaches  y/ery 
nearly  in  its  properties  to  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  The  gar'^.es, 
which  surpass  this  in  gravity  are  mixuties  of  carbureted  hydrogca 
with  olefiant  gas,  and  perhaps  a  small  propo'-iion  of  carbonic  oxide. 
The  lighter  gases,  in  addition  to  carbureted  by /iro(;en,  probably  con- 
fain  a  variable  proportion  of  hydrogen  ga*;,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide.  •        . 

••  *  €.  The  most  important  difference  among  the  varieties  of  coal 
connected  with  their  application  asso?irces  of  Fii;ht  'consifts  in  tne 
quantity  of  sulpbureted  oxygen  g«^,  which  is  mixed  with  their  aerii 
iorm  prodnct*  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens  th-ii  the  eoal,  other- 
wise best  adapted  to  this  purpose, generally  jitfldsthe  ilarge'jt.  pro* 
portion  of  ibis  offensive  gas.  The  bnly  cfiectual  mtthpti  of  purify- 
ing the  coal  gas  from  sulphureted  hydrogen,  on  thie  Jargp  scale 
-of  nianufacture,  will  probably,  be  f<,)Mttd#  |«.coi)sist  in  ^i tat iqn,  with 
^^ul^k  lime  add  waXer,  comprising^  a  mixture  i)/  the  coiis^tqic^  of 
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trcam.  Simple  washing  witH  water  'by  no  means  effects  the  complete 
ceparation/                  * 

XIX.  An  Jccount  of  some  Ptculiariiics  im  the  AnatomiccA 
Structure  of  the  Wombat ,  with  Observations  on  the  female 
Organs  ofGemeration.  By  Everard.  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.-^ 
This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  paper*  Tbe  habitudes  of 
ibe  won»bat  are  thus  described. 

'  It  bur/owed  in  the  ground  whenever  it  bad  an  opportunity^ 
and  covered  itself  in  the  earth  with  siirprizing  quickness.  It  was 
quiet  daring  the  day,  but  constantly  in  motion  in  the  night  :  waf 
very  sensible  to  the  cold  ;  ate  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  but  was  parr 
ilcularly  fond  of  new  hay,  which  it  ate  by  the  stalk,  taking  it  into 
its  mouth  like  a  beaver,  by  small  bits  at  a  time.  It  was  not  want- 
ing in  intelligence,  and  appeared  attached  to  those,  to  whom  it  was 
laccostotned  and  who  were  kind  to  it.  When  it  saw  thera,  it  would 
|)Ut  up  its  fore  paws  upon  the  knee,  and  when  taken  up  would  sleep 
in  ihs  lap.  It  ail^wed  children  to  pull  and  carry  it  about,  and 
when  it  bit  them  it  did  not  appear  to  do  it  in  anger  or  with  violence^ 
It  appeared  to  have*  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  weighed  about  twenty 
pounds,  and  was  about  two  fe^t  two  inches  long.' 

*  The  koala  is  another  species  of  the   woinbat,   partaking 
of  its  pecniiarities.  Mr.  Home  gives  us  a  concise  description  . 
:of  til  is  animal,  and  of  its  mode  of  life. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  structure  of  its  biod  . 
legs>  in  whic^i  it  differs  in  maby  respects  from  that  of  all 
i)ther  animals  except  the  koala.  There  is  a  strong  muscle 
passing  from  the  fibula  tO;  the  tibia,  throughout  their  whole 
'length;  When  it  contracts,  it  pulls  the  fibula  forwards,  and 
proauces  a  degree  of  rotation  on  the  tibia,  which  turns  the 
{bes  inwards.  The  muscle  of  the  leg  corresponding  to  the 
biceps  flexor  of  the  human  subject  is  the  antagonist  to  this 
inuscle,  bringing  the  toes  back  to  a  straight  line.    .  ^ 

Tile  useof  this  muscle  appears  to  be  to  throw  back  the 
earth  while  the  animal  is  burrowing.  But  there  is  nothing 
nt  all  similar  to  it  in  thehindlegs  of  the  mole  or  other  bur- 
>-owing  animals. 

Tlie  description  of  the  female  organs  was  drawn  up  at 
New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Bell,  an  ingenious  anatomist^ 
iA'  whom  science  was  deprived  shortly  after  by  death.  The 
uterus  is  double,  With  one  common  n^ck  half  an  inch  loag^ 
two  lateral  canals  rise  from  the  common  neck  on  its  posteri- 
tE>r  surface;  they  are  about  two 'inches   long,  having-  a   se- 

*  rrtr-circulaf  cqui-se,  and  terniinaied  obliquely  in  the  vagina^ 
The  uteri  in  the  animals  which  were  dissected,  each  contain* 
ed  an  embryo  ;  those  orifices  were  filled  up  with  a  gelatin* 
uus  matter,  which  lined  also  the  coats  of  the  uterus,  Ccttiog 
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tbroujgh  this  jelly  there  iftsped  a  quantity  of  Ihin  pellucid 
,fi'uid,  accompanied  by  the  embryo  wrapped  up  in  very  fine 
membranes.  The  membranes  did  not  appearatallconnect- 
id  by  .vessels^  either  to  the  uterus  or.tVie  gelatinous  matter. 
From  this  dejacription  Mr.  Home  conceives  these  animals 
tabe  the  cqnDecting  link  between  the  opossum  and  the  kan- 
garoo. In  ihis  instance  ^nd  in  that  of  the  kangaroo,  <ac* 
cording  (o  some  obsefvations^contained  in  a  fornier paper  of 
Mr.  Home's)  there  was  no  connection  between  the  fgetjiig 
a|id  the  coats  of  ihe  uterns.  The  foetusis  therefore  nourish- 
ed without  a  placenta;  ^nd  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
gelatinous  matter  is  destined  to  this  purpose.,  Mr.  Home 
thinks  that  the  use  of  thelaieral  canals  is  to  form  this  jelly,' 
and  to  deposit  it  in  the  uterus:  the  reasons  on  which  thi# 
opinion  is  founded  appear  satisfactory. 

The  stomach  of  the  wombat  has  a  glandular  structure  oa 
the  small  curvature  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  beaver* 
A  plate  is  given  oF  it,  inverted  immediately  after  death,  and 
distended  wilhs^ir..    • 

XX.  On  the  Origin  and  Office  of  the  Alburnum  of  Treeu 
In  a  Letter  from  T.J.  Knight^  Esq.  F.RS.  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  F.R.S. — Two  hypotheses  only,  says  Mr. 
Knight,  appear  in  any  degree  adequate  to  account  for  the 
force  by  which  the  sap  ascends,  ft  is  either  propelled  up- 
wards by  a  contraction  of  the  tubes  which  receive  it,  or  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cellular  or  laminated  Sub- 
stance, which  expands  and  contracts  with  change  of  tem- 
perature after  the  Iree  has  ceased  to  live,  might  produce  simi- 
lar effects  by  occiisioning  nearly  a  similar  motion>  and  com- 
f)re8sion  of  the  tubes. The  last  of  these  hypotheses  was  former- 
y  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight.  But  some  recent  facts  haveahowii 
him  that  neither  is  tenable. 

Jle  first  ascertained  by  the  help  of  coloured  infusions  that 

th^  tubes  which  descended  from  the  annual  shoots  of  youtig 

'  trees,  were  at  their  bases  confined  to  that  sidQ  of  the  stem 

/  from  which  they  sprang,  and  to  the  external  annual  Javier 

of  the  wood.     All  these  tubes  then  were  cut  through  by  deep 

incisions  :  notwithstanding  which,  the  sap  passed  into  tbe 

annual  shoots  in  the-succeeding   spring,  all  of  which  lived, 

and  some'grew  with  considerable  vigour.  Again,  the  leaves 

of  trees,  it  is  agreed,  perspire   most  in    summer;  at  which 

*'  time  therefore  much  sap  must  ascend  ;  but  at  this  period  th^ 

*  tabes  of  the  alburnum  appear  dry,  or  to  contain  air  only.  It 
is  probable  then  that  the  sap  does  not  rise  at  aU  through  the 

'  tubes  of  the  alburnum,  and  that  those  tubes  serve  for  some 
other  function, 

•  *  -It  would  seem  then  that  the  sap  passes  through  the  cellu- 
'  lar  substance  ;  and  b^  putting  branches  of  trees  into  colour- 
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ed  infusions^  which  had  their  cut  ends  perfectly  clbsed>  bat 
'some  of  their  bark  tak.en  off)  Mr.  Kaigtit  found  the  infu* 
sion  to  have  insinuated  itself  between  Uie  alburnoas  tu'bes^ 
in  many  instances  apparently  through  the  cellular  sub^ 
•tance,  ^ 

In  the  spring,  incisions  were  ttiade  into  the  alburnum  of 
the  sycamore,  near  the  root ;  the  sap  flowed  abundantly 
both  from  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  incision.  But 
froiii  similar  incisions  at  the  height  of  eight  oi*  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  not  the  least  moisture  flowed,  Mr.  Knight  in- 
fers therefore^  that  the  sap  must  have  been  raised  by  some 
other  agent  than  the  alburnous  tubes/  and  have  bleen  by 
some  means  thrown  into  the  lubes  above  the  incision* 

Mr.  Knight  concludes  from  hence  that  the  sap  ascends 
through  the  cellular  substance.  He  supposes  it  to  have  a 
power  of  expansion  and  contraction  ;  and  to  be  so  orgailised 
as  t<!>  permit  the  sap  to  escape  more  easily  upwards  from  one 
cell  to  another,  than  in  any  other  direction.  Id  consequence 
if  will  be  readily  Impelled  to  the  ektremit^ies  of  the  bruncii* 
IPS.  Much  oFthe  sap,  headds,  will  probably  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  alburnum  in  spring;  when  thepowers  of  vege- 
table life  are  most  active,  and  the  leaves  nave  not  begun 
to  transpire.  The  cellular  subst^ince  may  ihen  discharge 
some  of  its  contents  into  the  alburnous  tubes,  from  which  it , 
will  flow  if  the  tubes  be  dividedi  and  the  tree  will  be  said  to 
bleed.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded)  and  begin 
to  execute  their  oflicey  the  sap  will  be  drawn  from  its  reser* 
voirs,  and  the  tree  will  cease  to  bleed,  if  wounded* 

Upon  this  theory  we  cannot  but  remark^  that  with  regard 
to  the  actual  force  which  propels  the  sap,  we  are  still,  for 
any  thing  which  is  here  observed,  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever. 

-XXr.  Ec/ipses  of  the  Satellites  0/ Jupiter,  observed  htf 
John  Goldingham,  Esq.  F.R.S.  aria  under  his  superintend'- 
unce  at  Madras^  in  the  East  Indicfi — Mr.  Goldingham  has 
prefixed  to  his  tables  some  remarks  on  the  sources  of  uncer-^ 
tainiy,  to  which  these  observations  are  subject,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  determining  correct  difl^erencesof 
iong*rtude>  by  comparing  thenimes  of  observation  with  those 
ia  the  tables.     For  a  proper  observation  the  air   should  be 

,  claiir  ;  the  planet  of  a  proper  elevation  ;  neither  moonlight 
nor  twilight ;  and  the  saleilile  not  near  the  body  of  thepla* 
net*  Even  under  all  these  favourable  circumstances  a  dif- 
ference in  the  goodness  of  the. telescope  will  cause  a  diflPer* 
ence  in  the  time  of  observation. 

•  At  Madras,' says 'Mr.  G.  ^  wc  had  two  telescopes  in  use,  con** 

.    sttuciH  at  the  same  time)  in    appearance  precisely  alike,  and.  in* 
tetided  by  Dollond  to  have  been  so  in  all  irespects  «  yet  on  repeat«4 
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.tciaU,.one  wa$,  found  to  have  a  decided  advantage  of  seyeraljeeoniv 
over  the  other,  showing  the  emersioQS  sooner,  andT  the  immertion^ 
later  by  that  quantity/ 

.  Mr,  Goldingham's  tables  abundantly  confirm  the  justness 
of  these  reoi arks.  The  longitude  of  M  ad rass^  by  numerous 
observations  is  6**  9,V  14",  or  80^  18'  30"  east  of  Greenwich.' 
J^ery  observation  almost  in  the  first  table  varies  from 
this  by  one  or  two  minutes  of  time  or  more. 

XXIir.  EUctrO' Chemical  Researches,  on  the  DecompoH' 

Mmof  the  Earths;  with  Observations  on  the  Mttals  obtained 

from   the' alkaline  Earths,  and   on  the  Jmalgam  procured 

front,  /immonia.     By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S,  M,R. 

I.J. — In  his  celebrated  Bakenan  lecture  JVJr,  Davy    hinted 

stt'his  having  obtained  a  metallic  basis  of  barytes,  similar  to 

.,    the^basesof   potash  and  soda.     M  any  difficulties,  ho  wever> 

have  occurred  in  the  way  of  obtaining  complete  evidence  OQ 

the  decomposition  of  the  earths;  and  Mr.  Davy  ackoow* 

ledtgesthat  atpreseut  he  brings  forward  the  investigation  in 

ji'Sli^te  of  imperfeciion  ;  preferring  the  imputation  of  having 

published  untinished  labours^  to   that  of  having  concealed 

#iacts,  which  may  tend  to  assist  llie  progress  of  chemical  . 

knowledge. 

.  Simple  electrisation  appears  to  decompose  the  alkaline 
earths,  like  the  fixed  alkalies;  but  the  effect  was  so  indis- 
tir^cty  and  the  complicated  circumstances  required  for  it, 
weresuch^  that  it  caused  a  necessity  to  form  other  plans  oi 
operation. 

Many Qther  artifices  were  therefore  employed;  but  in, 
some  cases  the  results  were  indistinct  ;  in  others  the  quanti* 
tie^  produced  were  too  minnle  for  a  satisfactory  examination, 
ort^e  heat  gQiierated  was  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  pro- 
ducts immediately  upon  their  evolution, 

-   *:Whilsit  I  was  engaged  in  these  exppiiments,'  adds  Mr.  Davy,  *in 
the  beginning  of  June,  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  BerzeliiM 
of  Stockholm,  in  which  he  informed  me,  that  in  conjunction  with. 
Dr.  Pontin,  he  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  barytes  and  lime  -by 
/  negatively  electrifying  mercury   in   contact  with  them,  and  that  in 
this  way  he  hadobtuined  amalgams  of  the  metals  of  these earibs*       ^ 
•  i  immediately  repeated  these   operatfons   with  perfect  success  ; 
a  globule  of  mercury,'  ebctiified    by  the  power  of   500^  weakly 
*  charged,  was  nrade  to  art  upon  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened   ba- 
rytes, fixed  upon  a  plate  of  platina.  The  mercury  gradually  became 
Irssfiurd,  and  after  a  few  minutes  was  found  covered  with  a  white 
film  of  barytes  ;  and  wbeR  the  amalgam  was  thrown  into  water,  hy* 
dl-ogen  was  disengaged,  the  mercury  remained  free,  and  a  s<}Iution'  ' 
i>f  barytes  was  formed.  • 

^  *  Th«  result  with  lime,  ss  these  gentlemen  had  stated,  was  prc«  •. 
ciiely  analpgous.'  "      '         .  .  ~  ^  , 

►  From  ^strontites  a  sbnilar  and  speedy  result  if  its  obtained 
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.        ••''  '    'I   •^"•-        '-     •    ■'.      '. 

Toproctire  a^  amalgam  frouf  ^magnesia  the  process  must  be 
longer' continued,  and'^  tne'^-earlri  kept  constantljr  njoisu  If 
8ulpnale,ormagriesia  be  ^s^d,j  instead  of  the  pure  earth,  thi^ 
,arBalga[n  Is  liiuch'^^soinlp'r'  obtained.  Tliese  amalgams  ei- 
feier  in  the  air  or  undl'r.%rater^re'decotnposed  ;  the  earth* 
are  re-produced  and  the  mercury  revived. 
-r:Xo  sufyirate  the  meiaUi«ibasi»&frojor/the  amal^aai  hasbeea 
altended  with ''muohujiiffieultjrv  and . Mr.  Davy  is .qncertaia 
•ivhether  h«  has  as  yet' perfectly  succeeded. .  He  says. 

\'  *  In  th^i  best  result  that.  I  hs^ye  obtained  ffora  the  dpt^Hlation  of 
the  an3#Jgana  of  barytes,  the  residuum  appeared  as  a  white  (netnl 
pf  the  colour  of  si)yer.  It  was  fixed  at  ail  commou  temperatures, 
4ait  becfLi^e  ftuiM  at  a  beat  below  redness,  and  did  not  risp  in  vapour 
VKhien  healed  ,t#  redneifs  in  a.lubeof  :plale  glass^  but  acted  viv)lently 
|ip(K>  M'«  gblii^*  .pi?>ducipg  a  blaclf.  ^ma$s»  which  seemed  to  contain 
bary tes,  aud.afixed  alkaline  basis  in  the  Brsc  degree  of  ox)^gena» 
tiqn.'  . 

.  It  sinks  rapidfy  in  .'water,  anci  even  in  suljihuric  acid, 
though  s^rrounded.,by  globules  of  hydrogen,  of  two  or  three 
times  its  vojume:  it'prpbably'  therefore  ii' four  or  five  timeiT 
as  heavy  a?  in^ater.  IiSalten^d  by  pressure,  with  the  aid  of 
a  considerable  force.  .'  In  the  i^ir It  is  changed  into  baryles, 
and  underwater  with  great  heat,  a'nd  theevolution  of  hydro- 
gen. '    .       '      '        ''        '  *''  •'       '■     .     ■      '"' 

The  habits  of  the  tHetal  from  strontit^s;  are  an-alogous  to 
those  of  the  base  of  bary  tes.  Thr^t  frbii  lime  has  tiot'hither- 
to  been  successfully  separated'.  That  from  rragnesJa  actl^ 
upon  the  glass,  before  the  mercury  is  driven  off.  It  seem'?, 
however,  very  similar  to  those  which  "have  been  examfned.    '- 

As  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  have  been  denominated 
potassium  and  sodium,  Mr.  Davy  proposes  to  calf  the  bas^s 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  atid'mag- 
nium.  Magnesium  (which  would  be  more  appropriate)  has 
been  ^heady  applied  by  BergnuMio  to  metallic  manganese. 
But  why  may  not  this  b^  changed  into  manganesiura  ?  ' 
The  results  of  the  inquiries  concerning  the  other  earths,alu- 
mioe,  silex,  zircone,  and  glucine,  have  been  less  satisfactory. 
In  operating  upon  sUex,  according  to  his  original  method, 
(viz.  filling  two  gold  cones  with  distilled  water,  in  one  of 
which  some  silex  was  pul)  an  acid  appeared  in  iHe  one  cone 
and  an  alkali  in  the  other.  But  the  acid  proved  to  be  the 
nitric,. produced  as  in  other  electrical  experiments  of  a  simi- 
Jar  nature  ;  and  the  alkali  proved  an  accidental  ingredient 
oflhegjl^x.  The  powers  of  eleclro-chemical  analysis  aVe- 
continually  demonstrating  the  imperfections  of  the  common 
chemical  mcthoda  of  $«\parating  bodies  from  each  other.  By 
operating  upon  a  uiixlure  of  silex  and  potash,  andofalu- 
iDia^.aad,p.oia»h,  brilliant  metallic  scales  appeared  ;  and  ia 
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-each  case  there  seemed  an  alloy  to  be  formed  of  potasiiutH 
and  the  base  of  sUex  or  alumine ;  but  in  each  case  it  w^s  sb- 
))efficial,  becoming;  white  and  alKaline  as  soon  as  it  Vas  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  From  the  general,  tenor  of  these  lind  mat^jr 
other  experiments  Mr,  Davy  says.^hat, 

^  ^  Tiieipe'seeiDS  Very  gre«it  reason  't4^e<»^ielllde^lhat  al«piine,riir« 
cone,  glucrne^  and  si)ex  ai%,  hke  th»  Idkaiine  earths,  metaliic  oxr 
ides,  for  cm  no  other  supposition  is  it  easy  to  c^tftin  tb4  phenom^ 
na  that  have  been  detailed.  The  evidences  of  composition  and  de- 
Composition  are  not,  however,  of  the  sdmre  strict  nature  as  those  that 
belong  to  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths ;  for  it  is  possi^e,  that 
jn'the  experiments  in  which  the  silex,  alumine-jHnd  zircdne  appeared 
ip  separate  during  the  oxidation  of  pbtassium  and  sodiwfti,  thtfrr 
Bases  might  not  actually  have  been  fn  cortibinatiori  witli  them^  Iwlt 
the  earths  themselves,  in  union  With  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  or  in 
mere  mechanical  mixtures.'    ■'■   ^  ......  . -,  , 

Mr..  Davy's  opinion  that  ammonia  is  an  oxide  with  a  bi- 
nary basi4»bas  received  a  strong  confirmation  from  a  beautifu) 
experiment  first  performed  by  prof&ssdr  Berzelius  and  Dr. 
Pontin.  They  electrified  mercury  cegafively^'  \ti  the  vol- 
taic circuit,  in  contact  with  solution ,  of  atnmotiia.  Under 
this  agency,  the  meroury^radually  ipcrie'ases  in  volume,  and 
when  expanded  to  four  or  five  limes  its  foriiier  dimensions, 
becQip^^a  softsoJi4»...  ,.     . 

The  compound  by  exposure  to  the  air  reproduces  atnmo« 
f  ja  aoid  quicksilver,  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  in 
vi'ater  ammonia  and  quicksilver  are  likewise  reproduced,. with 
the  evolution  of  hydirogen.  Tlie  Swedish  chemists  from 
th^ge  facts  considered  the  new  product  to  be  an  amalgam' 
of  mercury  and  the  metallic  basis  of  ammonia. 

MUvDavy  has  effected  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by 
ineaos  still  more  simple.  A  globule  of  mercury  was  put  in- 
to a  cavity  made  in  a  piece  oi  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  was  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina, 
which  was  made  positive  in  the  circuit  of  a  large  baltei^y ; 
and  the  mercury  was  made  negative.  A  strong  effervescence 
with  much  heat  immediately  took  place  ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
Butes  the  globule  had  enlarged  to  five  times  its  former  dinieni- 
sions,  and^>ad  the  appearance  of  an  amalgam  pf  zinc.  When 
the  connection  was  broken  off,  its  crystallizations  rapidly  dis* 
appeared,  emitting  ammoniacal  fumes  and  reproducing 
quicksilver, 

•An  amalgam,  but  not  so  simple  in  its  composition^  may  he 
formed  without  the  aid  of- electricity.  When  mercury > 
united  to  a  small  quantity  of  potassium,  sodium,  baripm  or 
calciuqi,is  made  to  act  upon  moistened  muriate  of  ammonia^ 
the  amalgam  rapidly  increased  to  six  or  seven  times  its  vo- 
lume, and  the  compound  seemed   to  contain  more  ammo«^ 
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.  tiiiical  basts  t{iao  that  |>rocaned  by  ekclricity.     But  thk 

-  mat^ter  j^,  of  oouFSe>  a  triple  coiQpatind* 

.  M.r.Davy  has  not.  been  able  to  preserve  this  amalgam  ot 
tp  separate  ilie  Ammooiacal  basis  from  the  mcrdury.  Th^ 
ii^oisture  adherent  to  it  is  sufficient  for  its  decomposition. 
The  quantity  of  ammoniacal  basis  contained  in  it4s  exceed- 
i.ngly  minute.  When  Irhe  amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  not  above  half  its  bi\l,fc.  It 
does  not  contain  in  sixty  grains  of  mercury  more  ^^part  of 
a  grain  of  ammoiiiacal  basis.  The  quanti-y  of  water  neoes«^ 
$^ry  to  revive  dt  is  hardly  appreciable. 

Mr^  Davy  concludes  his  important  and  interesting  me-' 
moir  W4th  ;so»if  considerations  o^'  general  theory,  connected 
iBt)ith  the  metallization  of  the  alkalies  and  earths. 

*  The  more,*  he  observes,*the  properties  of  the  amalcam  oj^taijieid 
fhom  ammoiiiaare  considered,  the  more  extraordinary,  do  they  ap-«^ 
pear.  '  «  ;    ^   \ 

*  Mercury  by  combination  with  about  ia^,^y  part  'bf  its  weight 
of  new  matter,  is  rendered  a  solid,  yet  has /its  specific    gravity,  di- 

^nished  frc^m  13.5  to  less  than  3,  and  it  retains  all  rts  metallicf 
characters  ;  its  colour,  lustre^  opacity  and  conducting  powers,  re«- 
maining  unimpaired^  •  ,]t^ 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  substance  which  forms' 
with  mercuty  ^o  perfect  an  ^nialgam,  should  not  be  mTetallic  in  its 
own  nature  ;  and  on  this  idea,  toassist  the  dibCiission  concerning 
ft,  it  may  be  conveniently  teriped  ammonium;    i      •  .        : 

'  But  on  what  do  the  metallic  properties  of  aroraoaium  depend i- 
Are  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  both,  metals  in  the  4i«6rifortii  state,  at 
tlie  usual  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere,./  bodies  of  the  same  cha*'- 
racter,  as  zinc  and  quicksilver  would  be  in  the  heat  of  ignition  ?     .. 

'  Or  are  these  gases  iuUieir  common  form,  o^^idefi  which  become 
melalliaed  by  de-oxidatipn  I  •      .    /         ,    r 

*  Or  are  they  simple  bodies  not  metallic  in  their  own  /latiire,  bujb 
capatfle  of  composing  a,  metal  in  their  deoxygenated^  -tilMi^.aa  alkali 
in  their  oxygenated  state  ?'  :  .       -^ 

■*^  .      .  ' 

These  problems  offer  most  importajnt  objects  of  investiga- 
tion ;  but  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  in  re- 
lation to  them  have  beembUherto  unsuccessful. 

It  cannot  be  dopbted  that  the  surprising  facts  develop^^ 
by  the  genius  and  industry  of  Mr.  IJavy  wiW  uUimal^ly 
I  greatly  modify  or  it  may  be  overturn  the  received  chemical 
theories.  That  all  the  metals  are  really  com poimd*  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  and  hydrogen  (as  i^  highly  probable) 
entering  into  the  composition  o7  ammonium,  a  saspicton  na- 
turally arises  that  it  may  iaiso  be  a  principle  of  ail  ihe-metaj* 
#nd  perhaps  of'all  inflammable  bodies.  A  theory  may  there* 
,  fore  be  defended  which  will  resemble  the  phiogiskic  theory, 
in  which  hydrogen  may  take  the  place  of-  phlogiston  ; 
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hydl'og^n  DDiled  ttith  an  unknown  basts  will  constitute  the 
inflammable  conopound,  and  the  same  basis  united  to  water 
would  forni  the  alkalies^  acids»  and  oxides;  But  Mr.  Davjr 
fli&ws  that  the  received  hypothesis  is  more  distinct  and  sin)-, 
ple^  and  ought  not  to  be  discarded  unless  rendered  untenable 
by  direct  experiment. 

^  *  Whatever  new  lights/  proceeds  Mr.  D.  ^  new  discoveries  may 
throw  .upon  the  subject,  still  tht:  facts  that  have  been  advanced^ 
ihew  that  a  step  nearer  at  least  has  been  attained  towards  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  alkalies  and  the  earths. 
'■  *  Something  has  been  separated  from  them  which  adds  to  their 
ireight,  andl  whether  it  be  considered  as  oxygen,  or  as  water,  the 
iDfiammable  body  is  less  compounded,  than  the  uninftammabla , 
liiibstance  resulting  from  its  combustion.' 

A  still  more  general  hypothesis  might  be  framed.  It  seems 
certain  that  when  there  is  chemical  attraction  between 
fcbHid^^  'they  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  ;  and^  by 
changing  ^heir.  electrical  conditions  their' affinities  are 
changedpr  destroyed.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  speciet 
of  nialtcr,  possessed ^f  different  electrical  powers  may^ex- 
l^bit  different  chemical  forms. 

*  Whatever  be  the  fate,'  says  Mr.  D. '  of  the  speculative  part  of  the 
inquiry,  thetacts  however  will,  I  bope^  admit  of  many  applications^ 
a?id  explain  somfe  phenomena  in  nature.  *   . 

*  The  m«als  of  the  earth  cannot  exist  at  the  su  rface  of  the  globe, 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  interior*;; 
aJM'stibh  {It)  assuri^irtion  wt)u1d  offer  a  theory,  for  the  phenomena  of 
^OleartoeSjth* fenhalion  of  lavas,  and  the  excitement  and  effect, ol 
9|if1[>tefrfin«ot]^  beat,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  general  hypothec 
tis  in  fdotogy* 

f.  *  Tfhft  luminous  appearance  of  those  metec^rs  connected  with- the 
Cull  of  stones,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  these 
li^nd^ftil  phcenomena.  This  effect  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supi 
posing  thai  ibe  substances  which  fall  come  tnto  uar  atmosphere  in' 
a  metallic  state,  and  that  the  earths  they  principally  ciinsist  of  are 
a, result  of  combustion^but  this  ideah^s  not  the  s^ghttst  coniieotipa 
vith  their  origin  or  causes/  ..   ^ 

A^RT.  XI, — Cnledomdn  Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through  Scotland 

'-  in  1807,  to  which  is  pr^xed  an    etplanatory  Jddress  to 

ike  PubHc  upon   a  recent  Triaii     By  Sir  Jolm  Ccrr.  ^tos 

*  2/.  2^.     Matthews  flwd  Leigh.  1809.         ' 

*  W'Ethint  that  evjpry  work  ought;  to  ataild  Or  faTlfey  Hs  owrt 
ineritsV  without  airy  invidious  rcflecliops  either  on  th^  per- 
sonal circutttstarfces  of  the  author  or  oh  his  past  prioductiona. 
Tht;  cotnposittons  of  the  same  person  may  ani  mus{  ,varv  m 
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€X4^e1tence  at  difiSere&t  periods  of  his  life^  T4i€  pov^r  of  jitleV^ 
lectual  exertion  whicii  is  often  affected  by  causes  that  escape 
common  observation  is  never  long  the  same*  And  e.veo  where 
there  is  no  declension  of  mental  strength,  the  choice  of  a 
Bubject  which  is  less  happy,  may  render  the  execotiot^  more 
imperfect. ,  But  if  a  man  have  composed  a  ridiculous  or  fatik 
4>erformance  at  one  period  of  bis  life,  there  is  no  reason  why 
ibe  laughleror  thecontempt  which  it  may  have  occasioned^ 
should  be  transferred  to  another  production  of  a  different  cha- 
racter or  of  superior  ability.  With  respect  to  the  present  * 
work  of  Sir  John  Carr  we  shall  not  suffer  our  judgmeni  to  be 
warped  nor  our  opinion  to  be  influenced  either  by  his  fofi^ 
mer  publications  or  by  the  circumstances  of  a  late<  trial,  in 
whidl  the  knight  was  very  ill-advised,  in  brirnging  an  aotiois 
Against;  the  venders  of  a  burlesque  representation  of*  one  of 
his  fbraier  works,  , 

In  his  explanatory  address  Sir  John  Carr  has  deprecated  • 
the  imputation  of  having  intended  any  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  sole  ground  of  his  legal 
Complaint  was  not  the  text  of  the  work  entitled  '  My  Pocket 
iSooA,' but  only  the  frontispiece  and  the  explanation,  in  whicb  . 
he  was  represented  as  describing  the  Irish  as  still  practising 
the  obsolete  custom  of  yoking  the  plough  to  the  tail  of 
Ibe  horse.  But  surely  this  was  too  trivialand  too  absurd  a- 
thing  to  be  made  the  basis  ofalegal  prosecution.  Sir  John, in- 
deed^ seems  to  insinuate  that  he  should  not  have  fled  for  re-* 
fuge  to  a  court  of  law,  however  much  he  m)gi>t  have  beeu 
chafed  and  galled  by  tfhe  satire  of  the  pen ;  but  the  moment 
that  a  laugh  was  attempted  to  be  raised  at  hisexpence  bj^ 
the  tool  of  the  graver,  his  mind  bristled  with  indignation  \ 
aad  finding  himself  unable  to  end  tire  the  sharp  stfojces 'of 
his  adversary,  or  to  answer  sarcasm  by  sarcasm ,and  repel  wit 
by  wit,  he  resolved  very  inconsiderately  to  call  in  theaid  of 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  lo  assist  him  in  crushinghis  as*^ 
skilant.  But  the  design  of  Sir  John  was  rendered  frustrate 
by  the  judicial. prudence  of  Lord  Ellen  Jorougl)  and  the  good 
sense  of  an  English  jury.  Sir  John, "indeed,  says,  /  if  there 
was.any  press. ihat  I  wished  to  obtain  a  victory  over  it  was 
not  the  literary <press  but  th^  caricature  press/  bul  we  fear  thiil,^ 
in  this  instance.  Sir  John  would  not  have  been  sorry  far  a 
victory  oyer  both  !  \Ve  must  however  confess  that. we  re- 
joiced most  heartily  at  the  verdict  that  w(»s  given  in  favour 
of  the  publishers  of  '  My  Pocket-Book}  For  if  such  a  ver- 
dict had  OQt  been  given,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  li- 
berty of  the  pre?^s  would  have  received  a  mortal  wound.  Tw 
freedom  of  literary  discussion  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  fi^elings  of  disappointed  authorship,  calling  onthecourlt 
Qf  taw  to  shut  up  the  courts  of  criticistDuV/eare  no  friends  to 
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ifce  licenttousncss  of  the  press;  but  ^e  are  conviDCcd  that, 
where  the  press  is  free,  even  its  liceotioiisoess  must  soon 
vork  iu  own  cure,  as  long  an  truth  is  more  powerful  than  er- 
ror, and  probity  and  good  sense  than  knavery  and  impos- 
ture. If  Sir  John's  Travels  in  Ireland  were  agreeably  diver- 
fiified  with  matter  of  instruction  and  amusement,  withJive- 
ly  anecdote,  and  correct  information,  he  might  have  laugh*- 
f&d  at  the  vain  attempt  to  render  him  ridiculoas  and  con- 
temptible; but  if  they  afforded  a  fair  topic  for  banter  and 
for  jest,  Sir.  John  should  have  considered  the  author  of*  My 
Pocket- Book,' as  a  useful  monitor  to  him  in  any  subsequent 

publication. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  these  Caledonian  sketches 
of  Sir  J.  Carr  with  as  much  impartiality  and  good  humour  ^as 
if  he  had  never  written  anything  before^oi^ag  if  a  latp  trial 
had  never  taken  place, 

'  The  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  which  the  knight  has  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  in  the  contents  of  his  chapters, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  induce  many  persons  who 
meet  with-  bis  book,  to  sit  down  and  regale  their  appe^ 
titeson  a  repast  whicb  is  rendered  so  piquant  by  variety. 
Sir  John  left  London  as  he  tells  us  '  in  the  delightlul 
month  of  June/  He  made  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge  in  his 
way,  where  he  talks  of  the  Cani'moving  '  slowly  and  silent-' 
ly,  as  if  conscious  that  it  flowed  through  the  seat  of 
study  and  meditation.'  We  can  readily  pardon  bir  John  tt»r 
assigniag  a  sensitive  personality  to  t-b is  muddy  stream,  when 
we  recollect  that  Bacon  find  iMil ton,  and  Barrow  and  Newton 

.  have  walked  on  ils  banks.  .  , 

Natural  curiositv  induced  Sir  John  '  to  pay  an  ^arly  visit 
to  the  rc^ms  which  the  illustrious  Pitt  occupied  m  Pembroke 
College,'  where  he  says  thai  he  '  fell  that  glow  of  enthu. 
siasm,  which  departed  genius  never  fails  to  excite  on  ll>e 
spot  Which  it  has  rendered  sacred  by  its  presence,  it  i^ 
this  glow  of  enthusiasm.  Sir  John  mingled  that  feeling  ot 
admiration  which  patriotic -virtue  excites,  and  that  ot  re- 
gret which  ^le  loss  oK  iimust  occaVion,  we  cannot  say  that 
anvroom,iu  which  Mr.  Pat  either  sat,  read,  ^'"^runk 
would  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  us,  who  regard  his  ad^ 
ministralifon  asotie  of  the  most  prodigal  and  disastrous  \vbic^ 
this  country  ever  experienced.  Sir  Jnhn  having  ^ulogrzed- 
M  r.  Pitt,  follows  the  example  of  M  w  Walter  Scott  in  com^ 
memorating  his  gqeat  opponent  Mr.  Fox  in  a  contiguotiS' 
rhapsody  of  praise*  Dr.  Clarke,  too,  of  Cambndge^receiVes  a 
little  of  the  unction  of  compliment  of  whichSir  John  evident* 
ly  takes  a  large  stock  with  him  on  his  travels,  ^^^a/^ni^ 
he  deals  out  with  no  unsparing  hand  by  the  way.  ^^^««* 
manv-pages  of  his  journal  exhale  the  aroma  of  this  a«le^t^- 


hi  6 ^commodity.  Sir  John  has  been  pecoUarly  bappyje  jp^ee^ 
iog  with  so  many  accomplished  ladies  aad  gentlenieny  ati4 
9uch  a  rar,eas6eiiiblage  of  beauty^talents,elegancejand  worth. 

In  his  progress  from  the  Gam  to  the  Tweed,  though  it 
cannot  beeicpected  that  our  courteous  knight  should  furnish 
nswith  any  very  novel  information  on  such  a  hefiten  tracts 
yet  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  part  of  hi^  journey  he  pro* 
duces  some  anecdotes^  and  amasses  many  desultory  panicii- 
]ars^  which  will  render  his  book  a  very  pleasant  loung^t 
in  an  idle  hour.  If  Sir  John  do  npl  instruct  us  by  the  depth 
of  his  wisdom>  yet  he  often  tells  a  story  with  vivacity  and 
ease,  and  indeed  he  is  such  a  coOipanion  as  a  geiHienrau 
would  not  be  displeased  to  have  wiib  him  in  a  pi>stpcbaise^ 
particularly  in  a  dreary  road.  * 

Sir  John  enters  Scotmnd  through  Roxburghshire,  anct 
highly  celebrates  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  frontier* 

•  *  The' road  to  Jedburgh,'  says  he,  *  lay  through  meadows,  here  of 
vivid  green,  there  of  a  rich  moss  y  el  It)  w  colour;  on  either  side  were 
"t^untry  seats^  handsome  plantations,  winding  streams;  thick  woods 
rising  majestically  above  them  crowned  with  luxuriant  shrubs.' — *U 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  situation  more  romantic  than.that  of 
Jedburgh  ;  it  is  surrounded,  and  in  some  parts  intermingled  with 
nurseries,  orchards  and  gardens,  which  give  it  in^bis  respect  very 
much  the  resemblance  of  Upsala  irt  Sweden.'—*  Siime  of  the  best 
land  close  to  Jedburgh  lets  at  the  very  high  rateof  6'1.  and  71.  per 
acre.* — *  The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  support  from  a  con- 
siderable woollen  and  small  stocking  manufactory,  and  bleacherfes.* 
>  *  '  ' 

3ir  John  says  that  the  prison  is  small  but  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  but  be  adds  what  seems  a  lillie  irreconciie^bie 
with  part  of  the  description,  that  *  there  is  no  y»rd  for  exer- 
cise, and  no  privies.'  Sir  John  proceeds  through  Melrose 
to  Edinburgh, 

♦The  classical  eye, 'says  Sir  John,*has. discovered  some  resemblance 
between  Edinburgh  and  Athens':  ihe castle  has  been  compared  witli 
ihe  Acropolis,  Arthur's  seat  with  Mons  Ilymettus,  and  Leithand  Leith* 
^alkwith  the  Pirseus.lf  the  North  Lock  ajul  Cowgate  were' filled  with 
water,  Edinburgh  would  in  a  considerable  degree  resemble  Stock- 
holm which  stands  upon  insulated  ridges  of  rock.  This  romanlit  city 
is  constantly  presenting  a  new  picture  with  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  upoi^the  change  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  season  ;  the  s^u^. 
pendous  and  magnificent  rock  and  castle  finely  grouping  wuh  everjr 
surrounding  object/  ^ 

Sir  John  certainly  does  not  overrate  the  beauty  of  the  New 
Town,  but  we  agree  with  him  that  compared  with  the  bustle 
9Bd  population  of  tbe  Old  Town,  it  hai  «  rather  meUti- 


•so  Cair'sCaltdonian  SlUUkts, 

<«bo}y  mir. '   Th«  sitiiatian  of  Qaeeo-street,  which  opens-  to 
the  north;, 

.  ^The  fashionable  evening  promenadf^^isgrandjbeautiful  beyonif  tit 
description.  The  eye  enchanted  wanders  over  park$,  plantations' 
and  villages,  adorning  a  gradual  slope  of  about  two  miles  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  exhibits  a  noble  expanse  of  water;  its  shores 
decorated  with  every  variety  of  rural  beauty,  and  its  bosom  embel- 
Kshed  with  gliding  vessels  and  rocky  islets/  whilst  the  elevated  hflla 
of  Fiffshire  and  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  form  a  beautiful  back- 
ground to  this  magnificent  scene.  ^        ^ 

*  The  number  of  handsome  hotels/  says  Sir  John,  *  were  airtona; 
the  early  objects  of  my  admiration.  Some  of  them  are  as  splendid 
tis  any  in  London,  and  prove  the  rapid  advance'  which  .Scotland 
has  made  in  refinement.  The  rooms  art  eltgamly  furnished,  ami  the 
•ervants  tolerably  clean  and  very  attentive.  Not  many  years  since 
the  inns  afforded'  the  most  \vr(  tched  accommodations,  and  th* 
,  waiters  were  so  filthy  that  it  was  whimsically  sairl  ofMhem  that,  if  }»ou 
were  to  throw  one  of  them  agidnst  the  wall,  he  wopld  stick  t^ere/  • 

Our  readers  need  not  be  afraid  of  visiting  this  learned 
capital  from  any  dread  of  those  nuisances  which  were  loo 
long  suffered  to  be  practised  to  the  disgrace  df  a  civilized  sot 
ciety.  At  a  very  early  hour  every  morning,  the  dirt  is  re- 
moved by  carls,  which  are  eggaged  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
winds  soon  purify  the  streets, 

Holyrood  House  which  certainly  deserves  a  place  among 
the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh*  has  long  afforded  tlie  Count 
d'Artois  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  importunity  of  his  credi- 
tors. The  lopg  room  or  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  build* 
jng,  wliicb  contains  the  portraits  of  no  less  than  onehun-- 
dred  and  eleven  Scottish  kitigs,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have' 
been  painted  by  one  artisi  frooi  the  liead  of  a  porter,  w^s 
employed  by  the  count  as  a  chapel,  lor  the  performance, 
ojf  mass,  which,  thanks  to  ihe  religious  indifference  of  tfie.'^ 
times,  is  now  in  no  danp:er  of  beinj^  disturbed  by  the  lumuU  . 
iuous  fren;iy  of  another  John  Knox.  ^ 

The  chamber  in  which  Mary  slept,  is  on  the  second 
floor. 

*-Iler  b(^d  and  the  furniture  of  the  room  remain  as  she  left  thfm. 
The  bed  of  crimson  damai»k,  bordere*!  wiih  ©reen  silk  fringes  and 
tassels,  and  the  cornice  of  the  bed  is  «»f  open  fi^ureii  ^v^ork,  alid  con- 
sidering  itsaiitiquiiy  in  ^ood  presjtjrvation.  .  Bebiiui  tiie  hangings  of 
this  room,  in  pnrt  folned  back,  is  the  donr  of  a  ^H>sage  leading  to 
the  apartments  underneath.  Through  this  d.oor  ii  is  said  Lord 
Darnley  and  the  conspirartirs  eiit'ired  on  the  9th  of  March,  156(?» 
*nd  effected  the  mun^er  of  Rizzio.  The  closet,  in  which  this  Si^n-  ' 
quinary  transaction  t(iok  place,  is  in  the  north-west  lower  of  tiie  pa** 
lact,  and  about  twelve  iti\::i  scjuar^,  and  opcob  into  M;ir^*s  cl^inb«t 


^bo  ^9^  suppi/ifi;  with  tfae  CQunte^  of  Aiigjrle  ^fif|^  ^hft,  \\\'%U^t^i^ 
Italia)),  when  the  assilssins  <f ragged  him  away  .^al though  he  g\^g 
to  his  royal  patrqn^ss  for  protection)  and  hutcher^rf  hi.ro  in  the  ad* 
joiQipg  cbanjber  of  presence,  upon  the  floor  of  whjfjh  ^me.  browa 
»pots  are.shown,  as. the  blood  of  the  murdered  njasicjah.*,,,  ,         ^  ^ 

After  reprobating  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  the  uhfiw« 
tunate  l^ary,  and  exeniplifying  from  the  comnion  histories* 
.the  well  known  jealousy  which  the  English  entertained  ofthe^ 
Scottisii  Quieen,   sir  John    proceeds  p.  65,  to    favoud'  tbtf 
reader   with  a  parody  which  he  says  that  he  composed  6j|^ 
*  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess^*   when,  ^  bis   muse  was^ 
boyisL'      We  shall   quote  one  stanza  of  this, '  boyish'  com- 
position ;  and  we  believe   that  the   ifeader  ^yill  not  desire 
more.  , 

*  She  dress'd  just  like  a  porcupine  and  din'd  just  like  a  pig,  sir, 
And  an  over-running  butt  of  sack  she  swallowed  at  a  swig,  sir  :   v 
Her  brawny  maids  of  honour  ate  and  drank  confourided  hard,  sir. 
And  droves  of  oxen  daily  bled  within  her  palace  yard,sir'l 

'  Detested  be  the  gluttony,  &c. 

This  display  of  Sir  John^s  ^Ao^fsA  muse*  proves  at  least 
that  a  late  trial,  in  which  the  kdight  made   so  ridiculous  a' 
figure,  did  not  make  any  addition  to  his  previous  stock  of  th^ 
mauvaise  honte  of  Rulbomhip.      Sir  John  says  that  he  twice 
ascended  the  lofty  hill  called,'  Arthur's  seat/  from  which  he^ 
adds  that, '  the  view  is  truly  «i//?erft.'  Surely  sir  John   must, 
have  been  indebted  to  his  mercer  for  the  loan  of  this  epithet;  , 
'The  eye/  says  he,  ^  ranges  oyer  the  metropolis,  the  German 
ocean^  the  course  of  the  Forth,  a  rich  and  popnlons  extent  of 
country,  to  the  vast  mountains  of  Benledi    and  Benlbmond, 
Vntil   the  Laveropds,.  ot^e^i^ise , Wallace  Markers,  preclude 
all  further  view/ 

We  were  pleased  with  the  following. description  of  the 
Bridewell  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  situated  on  the  western 
tide  of  the  Calton-hill,  and  was  finished  in  1746>  from  a  de- 
jiign  of  AJrr  Robert  Adam*  i.  ' 

*  It  is  a  strong  building  in  th^  fori»  cf  Jhe  letter  D,  the  whole  if 
»U|:roun<led  by  a  wall,  between   which  and  the    prison    there  is  anf; 
area,     U  conaibts  of  five  floors  y.ih«  upper  one  is  tised  as  an  hospi-' 
tal  ai;d   store-room.     A  passage  passes   along  the  middle*  of  the 
semieir'cular  pan  of  the  buiWini;,  with"  apartments   Oh  either  side.  - 
Those  towards  the  outside  are  nsed  as  dormitories,  and  those  on  thd 
inner  side  of  the  semicircle  of  which  there  are  thirteen  in  each  story, 
have'an'irbn  railing  in  front,  and  look  into  the  inner  court,    which 
is  roofed  and  glared,  and  lights  the  whole.      Every  part  is  compos- 
edl  of  siotte  of  iroi/,  cKCepttlle  doors.  The  .bed-chambers,  which  are 
each' about  eight  feet  lon^  by  sever.  brd{id;and  furnished  wiih  a  bed  . 
QU  ah  iron  frame^  cmd  a  table,  are  lighted  by  a  loug  tmf  rovv  wifldovTy  ' 
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tlie  glass  ofwfiich'is  fixed  in  a  frame  of  iron  and  turns  upon  tbe, 
cedlre.  Upon  the  top  of  the  house  are  large  cisterns,  whicfi  supply 
every  part  of  it  nrlth  water.  In  the  entrance  olT  the  governor's  house  is* 
a  darK  apartment  with  high  nt^row  windows,  which  Commands  every 
cell 9  and  enables  the  proper  officers  to  see  whether  the  criminals  are 
1^  work  wjthoi^t  being  abberved  by  them.  From  this  point  ofview, 
tj^e  interior  resembles  an  aviary  in  form,  and  lightness  of  construe* 
tion.  The  women  spin  and  the  men  pick  oakum  ;  they  are  never 
permitted  to  hold  any  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  tak6  any  exercise  but  what  their  work  affords.  In 
tiimmer  they  work  from  six  in  the  morning  lill  eight  in  the  evening, 
aVid  in  the  winter  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  The  prisoners  wear  a 
prison-dress,  and  their  own  is  cleaned  and  preserved  for  them  until 
the"(expirt4tion  of  their  confinement,  f  visited  the  kitchen,-  with. 
which,  as  with  every  other  part,  1  was  highly  gratified,  on  actount 
ofits  arrangement  and  perfect  cleanliness:  The  bretiik fast  and  s\>p- 
|)er  of  these  prisonersjs  oatmeal-porridge  and  small  beei;,  and  their 
dinner,  broth  made  of  fat  and  vegetables,  and  those  who  perform 
more  thai^t  their  task-work  are  allowed  bread  to  their  bfoth^purchased 
hy  the  produce  of  the  surplus  of  their  labour",  and  a  larger  portion  of 
porridge.  On  Sundays  they  have  a  portion  of  .meat.  The  whole,  insti- 
tution is  under  the  careful  inspection  of  the  magistrates  and  the'^she'riff^ 
•fthe  county,  whose  visits  are  frequent  and  regular.  As  a  proofof  ih*e 
salubrity  of  the  prison)  and  of  the  excellence  of  its  discipline,  I  am 
inforified  by  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  ihat'aK 
though  it  has  been  used  twelve  years,  durilig  whicli  it  has  constantly" 
had  upon  an  average  not  less  than  fifty  persons  coHrfined  in  it,  only 
four  deaths  have  occui-red  in  that  period,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
chat  many  of  the  vicious  of  both  sexes  sent  there  frequently  enter,  it 
..in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  or  disease,  the  fruits  of  a  profligate 
coonc  of  life. 

7   (To  bi  Concluded  in  ouf'nt^i*) 
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RELIGION. 

AvT.   It.-^The  CrtdibUitp  of  Ui4  Jewish  Es9dM,  defentUd^  tigakut  $ome,' 
Remarks  iff  Edward  Gtbiian^  Esq.  and  the  Edinkurgk  JUviewan*   B$  the 
Rev.  W.  Coekburn ;  U.  >f.  Chrisiian  Advocate  in  the  Unk^etMU^  of  €am* 
bridge^  late  Fellow  of  St.  Jokn*s  College^  and  Morning  Preacher  at  ff'o- 
hum  Chapel.  89»«   Hatehard,  1 809. 

IT  has  iieentboughtnot^  littl.e  remarkable  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and  > 
several  other  persons,  who  have  had  propensities  to  scepticiin,  thai  > 
th^miraqies  which  are  related  to  have  been  performed  by  Mosec^ 
should  have  l^een  seen  by  his  cpQtemppra/iet  witt^Qut  h^ingXieVpsi^i 
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«nd  should  have  been  believed  by  iho  Jews  of  a  later  period,  ^ilb- 
out  being  seen.  The  evidence  of  ocular  deitionstration,  which  A 
the  strongest  of  which  any  fact  is  suscejptiblf ,  is  sai^  to  have  beeh 
insufficient  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the.  miracles^ 
among  those  who  were  living  at  the  time,  while  the  proof  of  triif 
dition,  which  is  commonly  so  much  more  weak,  fallible,  and  erro- 
neous, thatj  thai  of  sense,  is  deemed  competent  to  produce  belief  i^ 
the  modern  Jews,  respecting  the  supernatural  occurrences  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  How  this  could  happen,  is  cer-- 
tainly  a  difficult  (Question,  of  which  the  Rev*  W*  C^ckburn,  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  attempted  to 
furnish  the  solution.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  C.  tells  us  very  grave* 
ly,  that  there  was'  a  great  difference  between  the  situation*  of 'tk« 
Jews  '  and  our  own  ;'  that  ^  the  Exodus  of  Israel  is  no  tale  of  mo« 
dern  times,  that  that  event  took  place^  if  at  all,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  post-diluvian  world  ;'  that'  we  can  distinguish  what  is  natural 
but  uncommon^  better  than  they  could  at  that  ^ime  ;'  that '  by  theiir 
,  most  natural  effects  might  be  thought  miraculous;'  and  that '  in 
an  age  when  common  events  produced  the  efi'ectsuf  miracles,  reift 
miracles  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  common  events/  Mr.  C}ock-> 
burii  also  teljs  us  that  *  magicians  and  necromancers  werei  v«rjf 
(^ommon*  in  the  days  of  Moses  ^  and  that  *  the  three  first  miraei^ii 
performed  by  Moses,  \yere  performed  aUo  hy,  thp  aaamgidhm  oi 
£gypt ;'  and  that>  '  whether  these  surprising  acts  were  the  opera* 
tions  of  infernal  spirits,  oppoaiogthe  will  of  God,  or  of  supernatural 
spirits  fuifiljing  his  inscrutable  behests,  or  the  mere  deceptions  of 
human  art  and  subtlety  :  still  it  clearly  appears  that  men's  frjei 
were  aiseustomed  to  behold  unusual  things,  without  ascribing  thetQ 
to  GodVagency,  or,  at  least,  without  considering  them  as  cC  pfoof 
of  any  exclusive  rule  pf.  faith  V  These  are  the  pninaiy  Gons(defa- 
tions  which  the  erudite  sagacity  of  Mr*  Cockburn  presses  upon  ouKJ 
attention,  before  he  proceeds  to  demolish*  in  due  torm,  the  objacrr 
tions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  and  orfaer  sceptics  to  the  marvels  of,  the  £||0^' ' 
dus.'  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  C,  endeavours  to  pxove  diat  Mr.  G^ 
and  bis  associates  have  argued  from  false  premises ;  that  the  ancienk  . 
Jews  did  not  behold  the  miracles  of  Moses  with  indifference,  and 
that  those miracfes  do  not  constitute  the  exclusive  basis  of"  th^  ^9*  . 
lief  of  the  modern  Jews, 

Aav.  1  $.-~7%e  Cantian^  ^  Imrufih    An  unpr^udked  lUuUruHon  ^4am$ 
efihe  moit Important  Texti  of  the  Bible;  or  a  Polemical^  Criticaljai^i 
Theological  Reply  to  a  Public  Letter^  by  Lord  Cr&wfordy  addres$ed  t9  * 
the  ffi^ew  JVatimii    Writt&n^  if^ithhutPrtStidice^  by  Soltmon  Benfielt^*' 
nktive9f  PMkdt  ani priffenting'tHe  Jirts  in  Londm.    82^.  pp-  2S5m 
"^fiattj  Picket  Street^*  Tem^  Birj 

MR.  Solomon  Bennett,  the  authof  of  this  work,  is,  in  a^lditioa 
to  hit  theplogKal  qualitetfioas^  aAenj^vaver  of  prints  in  line,  and 
fnlftation  of  chalk/of  portraits,  kc.  &t.  at  No.  03,  Oha/ing  Cfo«a» 
Of  bis  style  of  engraving,  he  has  exhibited  a  specimen  bt  ike  com*  • 
mencementof  the  wok^k^  infn  portrait  of  his  own  .o^eeoft/e  P^X* - 
aiogiiorayi  and  many  of  par  readers  will^  no  doubt,  think  that  ha 
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sHiiifiS  more  as  a  professor  of  the  arts^  than  a  champion  of  theology^ 
Our  reverend  divine3  will  not  express  muoh« gratitude, to  Mr.  So- 
jQinop  /Bennett  for  the  following  observation  : 

f  I  have  often  listened,*  says  he,  *  in  some  chapels,  to  k  crow  from 
the  pulpit  with  a  human  voice,  saying.   The  Jews  never   read  the 
fifty-third  rhapter  of  Isaiah,  for  fear  they  should  be  converted  by 
'    this  vision,  and  are  strictly  prohibited  by  their  Rabbies  from   read- 
ing it.  "^   1  testify  that  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  prohibition.' 

*  The  innumerable' Jews  throughout  our  dispersion,  to  my  know- 
ledge, read,  understand,  and  reflect  on  it  also.' 
•  '  Mr.  Bennett  saxstli^t  *  the  fifty  second  and    fifty-lhird  chapt6rl 
,o£Jsaiah   relate  to  one  and  the  same  vision,  pointing  out  a  glorious 
ajfid  happy  restoration  ;'  that  *■  he   personifies  the  Israelites  n\  a 
single  pecson  as  his  servant,  who  suffered  much  from  their  enemies 
at  the   dispersion,  not  for  their  own  iniquities  indeed.'      Again,  he 
sigrs,  '^Isaiah  foretells  all  the  calamities'  and    oppressions  which  at-, 
lend  our  disperiion,  ye^  not  for  our  own    crimes  ;  and  successively 
^    ftoai  Moses  100 nsolcd  the  Israelites   with    comfortable  hopes   of  a= 
*  ftliare  and  gehemri  restoration,   more  glorious  and  piOre  agr^eabie^ 
to  all  minds,' more  animated  and  more  particularly*instriicted  in  re'- 
ligious  prrnciples,  but  by  no  mekns  Uludin^  Co  a  suffering  Messiah/ 
Some  thj|nji  to  "phess  it  out  of  that  chapter/ 

POLITICS. 

.  <  •  .  -  .  '    •  '   .  '  ■  "i 

AftT.  Xi.^nk^epled Fragment  if  Jmtructimis  frwK^Bonaparte'to  one 
^tf  his  Minislfirs:  found  in  Spain,  B^  Tho,mas  G.  SmUfff  ^s^,  Mevt. 
chant    Londofl.    Uidgwgy.     18Q9»  ,(  ,  .  ^ 

-^WE  are  told  in' an  advertisement,  thnt  these  instructions  were 
brioijght  over  by  at  merchant  who  lately  made  his  escape  from  't\\^ 
inltribr  of  Spain,  and  that  th( y  were  found  in  the  possession  of-  a 
Spanfeh  soldier,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Ronianaj  who  had  fallen 
IB  witfe  a  i^rench  messenger,  whorh  he  put  todeatji.  =  The  in- 
struetions  themselves  are  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Bo- 
naparteto  his  mvnister  at  Vienna.  Whether  these  instructions  be 
geiiuiVie  or  forged,  we  shall  not  waste  our  own  time,  nor  that  of  our 
readers  in  discussing  ;  but  we  must  say,  that-  if  they  be  a  forgery,* 
the  author,  though  he  deserves  blame  in  other  respects,  seems  at 
Idilst  t*  deserve  praise  for  the  abfHty  and''  penetration  wrtJTtvhich  lia 
has  developed  the  probable  sentiments  dnd  vie^s  of  Bortapavte. 
The  following  reflections  on  wh^t  the^Spaeiards  might,  and  what 
they  ought  to  haVc  done,  if  they  had  been  in  eav4).est  in  their 
wishiss  t(>*es(ablish  a  free  governmeti^^taiiilto  i;^gU0  |h6te'C0Bmfy 
from  the  subjugation  of  France*  are  singufarly  just.. 

.<  If  those  who  conceived  the  idea  oi  off^mg  JraRce,  bi^  Iwa. 
m^n  pf  tact^  mdn  of  talents^  v^^  e«[iial  toicre^ting,  0i»rils»  ii*  sbfort 
hail:  they  been  ^^ Wo^f,  snchaRthtj  EngU^h  goy^nqfiont  .wijtild  ,fftigu> 
l)iiv«  bftiisved  Ibcy  wcrS|  th«y  wuiild  bava  acted  oth«rwise.    Instead 
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^f  eiidj^avouring  la  prop  up  the  wreck;  of  a  fallen  nonajrchyi  witb^ 
the  effigy  of  a  king  who  never. will  be  suffered  to  leave  France,  they 
WQuhl  b^ve  banished  that  king' who  hail  abandoned  them,  and  ,tbey 
ivould  have  abolished  his  despotism;  in   th^  room   of  which  tjhey, 
would  have  .established  a 'popular  government,  in  whose  defence  the 
people  would  have  felt  an  interest.         .  .  -  , 

•  A  contrary  mode  of*  proceeding  has    been  followed    by  conse*. 
quences  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee.     Nobles,   who   weriL*  already  ^ 
odious  by  the  interest  they  had  to  keep  their  power,  erected   them- 
selves into  a  tribunal,  for    the  purpose   of  maintaining  the  an9ient. 
monarchy  with  all  its  impotence,  instead  of  opposing  to  France  the 
almost  ^rresioible  po wer,  of  a  rev oluUonar}^  state*'  ^ 

The  following  T)bsej]vations  on  the  measures  of  the  present  adml-^ 
nistration,  though  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  suggest  muck 
\^holesome  admonition,  .'        '    ^ 

*  Thi».  English,  prodigal  of  their  gold,  of  their  good  faith,  and  of 
their  silly  policy,  were  eager  to  favour  the  execution  , of  measures* 
planned  .without  prudence,  and  undertaken  without  means,  ajw^iys 
hoping,  notwithstanding  a  long  experience   of  the  contrary,  that* 

'  their  gold  would  inspire  energy  and  patriotism.  Could  they  not 
see  that.wh^t  ihey  topk  to  be  a  popular  iaaarrection  was  no^bi^g 
more  than  the  last  struggles  of  a  decrepit  bojiy  .oa  tbe.potjii.ot  ex- 
piring ?  Why  <nd  they  not  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a  complete 
revolution,  justifiable  in  every  way,  by  the  abdication  of  the  Bour- 
bons? They  need  qnly  follow  the  same  policy  in  South  America,* 
where  tlotrbtless  they^wHI  pique  themselves  upon. suppovtiiiig  ibe  iivi 
tenests  o#  Feir4iii4nd  VIL,  in  ordeT  to  give  to  France  the  ascendfency' 
ivhich  she  wishes  to  acquire  thepe.  And  to  carry  to  its  herght " 
this  their  blind  system,  it  will  only  remain  for  them  to  assist  tbe 
Turk^/  '  ; 

The  recent  peace  between  this  country  and  Turkey,  will  confer 
an  interest  oi)  the  following  n  marks,  which  were,  at  least^  pub- 
Jished  before  intelligence  of  that  event  had  arrived  ;  and,  if  these 
instructions  be  the  genuine  product  of  Bonaparte,  they  ought  to 
operate  as  a^  restraint  on  the  precipitate  temerity  of  ministers  in 
..engaging  this  country  in  another  contest,  for  the  protection  of  the- 
Turk.  *  ^ 

^  The  minister  at  Constantinople  is  ortitered  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned at  the  negociations  of  the  English  with  that  government,, 
tvhilst  underhand  he  will  endeavour  to  encourage  them  :  so  much  rsi 
his  ftiajesty  persuadeti  that  a  treaty  of  peace  between  those  two; 
powers  WQti^  h&s  tea  the  success  of  his  views.  For -the  Emperor' 
fears,  with  reason,'  that  the  English,  obliged  to  continue  at  war  with, 
the'  PbftteJ*  may  at  length  see  through  the  absurdiiy  of  a  systenr, 
V!fich  *!flih^rtd  has  affonded '  thefh  no  indemnification  for  the  daiiy 
tnrtHJon^tb'^'h^ve  stjuandered,  and  'thatuhey  may  try  to  niikte 
IHtf^ch  fo^'WiWtnHt' they  have  committed,   by  attempting  to  t^ke 
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.pkn^hi,  Lemnot,  and  ptobiibly  even  Ae  MoMa^  with  a  view  ta' 
6^tabli^h  a  settlement  of  Greeks,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French* 
from  drawing  over  to  their  side  these  people^  who  would  tonkil 
them  with  dbore  10,000  teamen.  .         ^ 

'  *  The  wisdom  of  such  a  step  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  surprisinf  i| 
ever  should  He  put  into  the  balance  against  tl^e  foolish  hope  of  vip* 
bdlding  an  empire  crumblii^  to  pieces  at  all  points.  N6thing, 
therefore  can  be  more  pleasing  to  his  majesty  than  a  treaty,  which, 
by  taking  from  tbe  English  alt  those  advantages,  will  furnish  FratiC€ 
with  a  just  pretext  for  making  war  against  the  Grand  Seignor/ 

Ant*.  15. — Stmmary  Review  ef  tke  Evidence  addvfiei  npen  the  €lutrge$' 
^ainel  Bi$  Hfiyal  B^hneu  the  puke  of  Fork.    ^.  34.    Stockdale, 

Pall  Mall.  180P. 

THE  writer  of  these  few  pages  is  an  advocate  for  the  innocence' 
of  the  puke  of  York  ;  at  least  he  does  not  make  his  guilt  amount 
tp.  Jmy  thing  more  than  a  fittlc  indi^cr^tiQn  I  !  ! 

Art,  16.— A%fc«ing-a^#  versns  Stockdale.  Report  of  the  Trial  ut  an  Ae^ 
tim  fir  a  Libel ^  centered  Is  a  Review  efthe  *  Portraiture  of  Methoh 

'  dienii*  tried  at  Guiidha^  before  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  EUenborougki 
emda  Special  Jury  f  Saturday  y^  March  llth^  1809.  Taken  inShorP-hmd 
iy  Mt*  Mitrtram.   J^ve,  Johnson. 

THE  interesting  publication  of  Mr.  Nightingale^  entitled  a  pokn* 
7itAiTU|tE  or  MexHQDisMy  was  reviewed  4n  the  Kew  Annual 
Agister,  for  18077  The  notice  of  the  work,  which  was  very  shorty 
^n^luiied  with  the  following  words,  which  constituted  thie  principal 
ground  of  the  present  action.  '  iThe  evidencfs  of  a  renegado  shaft 
«ever  b^  admitted  in  our  court.  There  is  a  depravity  indeed  in  thi^ 
man's  hearty  (if  we  may  reason  from  his  publication  before  ul)  that 
unqualifies  him  from  giving  evidence  in  any  court,  Tbe  method  ists 
may  be  fools,  but  their  present  hjstoriqn  is  obviously  a  knave*'*  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  certainly  ex- 
erted himself  most  ably  and  moi^t  successfuljly  for  his  client,  for 
whom  the  juryf  found  a  verdict,  with  two  hundred  pounds  dam^s. 
We  ¥re  not  among  those  who  have  inade  the  business  of  reviewing, 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  moral  defiimation.  ■  We  icottceive 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  characters  of  authorSi  any  ihl^ 
ther  than  as  they  are  identified  with  their  worlds  1  and  ao>&uc, 
and  no  fart  lie  r,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  making  the*  indi^ 
viduals  themselves  the  objects  either  of  censure  or  of  praise*  Thfs 
liecsof  authorship,  if  we  may  apply  a  word  not  iadicaliirft  of  in- 
tellectual organization,  to  the  getius  ittitabile  of  writers,  ma^  \ikp 
other  .trees,  be  known  by  the  fruits  which  abfybea,r*  U  a  ^ook  b^  ' 
either  dull  in  itself,  or  malignant  iti  its  tendency,  tbf  mofif^tty  «if  ^ 
'criticism  ^ilKnot  suder  u^  to  complimeot  the^ ai^bor  OQ  4he  liMCft 
cijf  his  intellect,  ^r  tbe  benevolence  of  hish^t*  ,  We^P-nQ(^t^n4 
ourselves  priviJeged  I0  call  knave  t^r  fool,  as-hM|b»lHr4)^  cq^i!*pe 
may  suggest ;  tiit  where  an  auttor  will  la|^  patni  to  MlsWii^  4i|ii| 
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,,tMejt^  eitlliftrof  tli^e  flppeliatfons,  we  sHonld  be  iiQ^ii9tVt«  tif 
piiblk  ai^d  to  himself,  mvt  to  catify  his  daim.^  We  fear  that  otir  n 
fbroibemreviewer  in  the  Annual  Register^  rather  exceeded  the  Ti. 
mite  of  equitable  censure,  when  he  applied  the  term  knave  ro  the 
witbor  «rf  the  Portraiture  of  Methodism  ;  for  that  work  has  every 
lifkipearanieof  beiHg  the  product  of  an  honest  and  impartial  see^^r  ' 
«fter  truth.  'We  do  liot,  however,  .arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  sitting  io  judgotent  on  anj  of  our  associates  in  the  courts  of 
literary  criticism. 

'A«T,  17 — dn.^lfympt  i0  ehusidnte  the  pernicious  Coneequencee  ^  u  Dt^ 
J   .Pi^iw/rom  <&<?  Prinfiigles  qfjhe  Orders  in  CouncU.    pp.  16,    Tippek-. 
J  809.  ^'^.  "^'^ 

THE  writer  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  very  forcibly  argues  that 
the  occasional  deviations  from  our  orders  in  council,  by  which  our 
Wnlsteii  allow  the  importation  of  French  brandy,  Dutch  buttc^, 
cheese^  &e.  &c.  are  very  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  very  injii* 
ripus  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  The  author  re- 
-marks,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  connive  at  the  exporte- 
tion  of  such  articles  as  enter  at  once  into  our  immediatie  cons4|ii)p« 
tion,  ^Vithout  employing  ahy  of  ourinduHiy,  but  that  he  will  not  suffer 
any  of  our  manuCactures  to  be  imported  in  return ;  that  the  artides  * 
which  we  thus  procure,^must  therefore  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash ; 
and,  hen^e,  that  the  exchange  is  greatly  against  iis^  and  will  be 
more.  The^  author  recommends  the  totaU exclusion  of 'French 
brandy,  &c.  and  the  prphibition  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, ' 
as,  the  best  means  of  inflaming  the  discontents,  by  aggravating  thh 
distresses  of  that  people,  and  of  thus  shaking  the  throne  of  kii% 
Louis.  We  have  not  space  to  state  all  the  arguments  of  the  au-  ' 
tttor ;  but  bis  pamt)hlet  is  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Mr*  lS."4rJ  Fiew  qf  the  PoUtie^i Situation  tf  the  Province^^  Upper  Ca^ 
nadflf  in  JSrorlh  America ;  Ht  which  kir  physical  C^paciijf  is  stated^  the 
^e^«  of  diminishing  her  Burden,  encreating  her  Falue^  and  iecmir^ 
herVonnection  to  Great  Britain^  arefiOHf  considered*    fFith  Notes  «fitf 

^yfpptfndix.    9vo.  pp.19,    Earle,  Albemarle  Street.    1B09, 

TmS  view  it  the  produetiou  of  Mr.  John  Mills  Jackson,  .who 
Mh  ttt«hathe|inherltedaclaim  td  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
Umi  ip  Ihe  province  <of  Qufebee,  itnd  t%at  he  wfas  resolved  to  settle 
ouattestftte  which  he  had  piivchksed  in  Upper  Canada,  >j^here  he 
had  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  improvements ;  but  that  coii»- 
sidering  neither  his  person  nor.  his  property  secure  undet*  the  system 
pursued  there,  he  was  obliged  to.  relinquish  the  hdpebf  its  enjoj- 
Ittent.  The  laiuis  which  betbnged  to  the  crown,' in  tffiper  Canada; ^ 
were  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1791,  directed,  to  be  dif- 
trihtited  among  the  A|nerican  loyalists,  with  a  reservatfon  of  a  se»- 
f^i^part  ofeverygr^nt,as  a  provision  for  the  clergy.  A  constitution 
^a  the  model  of  the  British,  was,  at  the  same  time,  formed  for  tVk 
r|)DmAlMiit  of  the  ^ouutry,  which  was  divided  into  two  protinceirv 
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"  *TJie  English  la^s  w«re  ikdopted  by  tlit  flnt  icgitlatiire  i»M!<)iit  titlie*, 
poor  rates,  bankruptcy  or  game  laws.'  Couid,  ssys' tb6  attithor, 
*  anything  be  wanted,  with  such  a  productive  soil,  interse<M€d  wtth 
(he  grandest  lakes  and  Vivers,  lo  make  the  inhaljitanrs  most  happy, 
but  the  pure  administration  of  thd  blessings  so  liberally  bestowed  V 
But  he  informs  us  that*  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Kin]g  have 
been  defeated,  the  vrisdom  of  the  British  Parliament  fri^trated^  the 
ciwl  t>Acers  and  people  oppressedf  and  even  the  salutary  efforts  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  overturned ;  the  roost,  loyal,  attached,  and  •  de* 
termined  people,  are  become  so  aggrieved, enslaved,  and  irritated,  that 
Ihey  view  with  dielight  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with  America^  in  the 

.  hope  ofbeing  freed  from  that  Government  tQ.  which  they  had  onca 
looked  for  security,  liberty,  and  repose.' 

The  author  moreover  says  that  the  *  wisdom  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  forming  the  constitution  of  the   colony    has  been  defeated,  / 
and  the  very  reverse  of  a  free  g'oveftnraent  established,' 

'"•  *^In  the  sist  of  the  King,  purporting  to  give  to  the  Canadas  the, 
'Eirhish  consntutirtn,  theclaiisefrom  the  18th  of  the  King  directing  ail 
niorijes  raised  jn  the  colony  lobe  accounted  for  before  the  House  of 
'.Assembly,  and  to  be  appropriated  by  the  said  House,  is  introduced  J 
that  it  might  clearly  appear  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  act:  yet, 
in  open  defiance  of  this  act,  not  only  all  duties  levied  under' the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  King,  on  articles  coming  into  the  port  of  Que- 
bec, hut  all  internal  diities,  as  licences  for  retailing  liquors,  and  all 
petiaHies  divd  forfeitures  levied  under  the  said  acts,  are  not  appro* 
priatcd  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  but  drawn  and  applied  by  the 
•^Executive.  '  / 


•'The  shopkeepers'  adds  the  author,  *are  the  justices  of  peace ;  they 
iave  the  means  of  extortion,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  payments  ; 
they  are  first  the  criminals,  then  the  Judges;  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  seems  to  be. so  constructed  as  to  prevent  au  honest  Verdict 
from  passing  into  effect.  The,  practice  of  the  Courtis  unjust^  op- 
ptessive,  and  ipflueuced ;  favourite  attornies  were  made  Deputy- 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  so  that  process  might  be  entered  and  writ* 
obtained  most  pal'tially..  Th^  Crowui  Lawyer  n  allpwed  nearly, 
seven  pounds  Bterlipg  'for  ^very  criminal  •  prosecution!  an  iudu!ce« 
ment  to  listen,  to  trifling iC^n^plgi.nts,  and  prefer  /l:ivolota^  .iii4)MCt^ 
ments,  when  if  pow;«j-  ^y|iS;grati6«d»  ancl  indep^adenc^barrasaediril 
was  a  «u£&cient  excuse  fpr.|aiiiinfla^d  contingent.  acQoiiknt/  f 

We  aire  extremely  sorry  tolearn  from  this  accotJnt  that  great  dis- 
affection towards  the  mother  count rv^'rfevails  both'  In"  Upper,  and 
J*owetCanada»  By  putting  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  drbrtfary  powe.y 


pa/encsiaie  migni  Deappease^j  ana  aregiprofiur  e*^uu  win,     anain^ 

from a'cojnraou   interest,  restored^  fcot ,  iJT ilJe  .  causes '6|..<jis9on 


tenty  ivUidi  are  specified  15  thU  pam](>ble^  are  ^tdfered  tf>  iocrenie, 
the  separation  pf  Canada  from  ibis  country  is  no  very  iaiprobn^ 
event.  And  when  we  consider  that  we  areatnio^t  excluded  by  the 
wide  spread  domination  of  Bonaparte  from  -the  purchase  of  naval 
stores  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Canadas  alone  could  in  k  few  years 
produce  more  hemp,  timber^  iron,  t^r  and  turpentine,  than  the  Brir 
tish  navy  would  consume,  we  think  that  it  behoves  the  ministers  of 
this  country  not  rashly  to  forfeit  the  friendship- or  to  provoke  the 
eomity  of  a  people  who  are  ca'pable  of  rendering  us  such  important 
service  in  our  greatest  exigencies. 

Art.  19. — The  Tndagator;  or  the  Lawfulness  and  Unlawfulm9$  of  defensive 

'  and  offensive  War  considered ;  by  which  ike  true  Warriors  are  contra^- 

distinguished  from  the  Pagaii  Heros^  adapted  to  the  present   Times*    By 

Sparkes  Molitor*     Svo.  pp,  I Al^    Button.  1809. 

^% 

MR.  Sparkes  Molitor  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  vejry  well-meaning, 
man  ;  but  he  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  is  far  beyoad^ 
the  sphere  of  our  comprehension.  Take  a  specimen  from  p.  44.  *  The 
'  inijquity  and  malice  of  man,  which,  *'  the  angry  feliuws"  devour  and 
rebuke  through  their  wrath  and  indignation,  doth  not  belong  at  all  tor 
the  ordinance  of  God,  but  merely  to  theTurba;  which  overturns  and 
lays  waste  kingdoms  and  countries,  and  cbangeth  the  earth  into 
burning  sulphur,  mercury  and  saL  When  the  giants  and  tyrants 
shedded  innocent  blood,  then  came  the  anger  of  God  with  its  officers 
and  dayed  i\ie  children  of  Israel  and  brought  the  sword  of  the  Turba 
upon  them,  whence  all  wars  arise  ;  for,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  without 
wars :  therefore  no  war  can  originate  from  the  divine  prder  of  eternal 
nature.' 

We  will  produce  one  more  instance  of  this  writer's  theological  Qr. 
philosophical  profundity,  which  defies  the  reach  of  our  shalloiV 
i\nderstandings,  '  God  and  Christ  ure  not*  twd  distinct  beings; 
*V  Christ  is  God,  and  there  is  not  another.  In  his  inafnifestatioii 
thou  may  distinguish  seven  beings,  yet  beside  or  beyond  the  mani-m . 
fcatation  of  God  is  without  any  being*  The  beings  axe  only  his  ma-^^ 
nifestation.*  t  ^ 

POETRY. 

^  Art.  20 — Poems  by  Miss  Evance.    Selected  from  her  earliest  Productions 
to  those  of  tht  present  Year^    £oDgman«     1 808. 

T*HESE  poems  seem  the  production  of  an  elegant  but  tathei; 
desponding  mind;  they  abound  with  pathos  and  sentiment  Some' 
.  of  the  sonnets  are  equal  to  those,  of  Bo\yI«s,  which  ihey  much 
resemble,  and  the  rest  of  the  poems,  wh^ch  ^re  on  varioi|S  subjects, 
ii^anifest  sensibility,  delicacy  and  taste, ,  We  will  select  one,  which  i» 
not  the  best  in  the  collection,  but.which  will  serve  as  a  s^^nple  of  the  ^ 
average  merit  of  the  whole, 

<  Gentle  Ev*  had  blash'd^dieu^^ 
*     \      Soft  the  twilight  bree3Je^*Wiew]j  • 


' ,   Fdnt  affear'd  tb«  w««t«ra  star<— 

O'er  the  tufted  wooda  afar  ;  u,  .  ^ 

Soon  the  silver  orb  of  nigfat 

Kose  majestic  on  ihe  sight; 

Fjroro  the  grov6  that  wav'd  bf  fare 

A  peasant's  humble  coUage  door  : 

6  how  tranquil  was  the  hour ! 

My  bosom  felt  its  soothing  pow*r ; 

I  paus'd — and  silent ga/d  around 9 

And  listened  for  each  rural  sound*  .         ,     n 

Low  the  woodbine-scented  bree:«e 

Rustling  creeps  among  the  trees  ; 

Then  I  softly  gently  heard 

The  twitter  of  the  nestling. bird  : 

While  across  the  forest  de|ly 

Tinkled  faint  the  cattle's  bell ; 

Soon  a  at  rain  of  music  near 

Struck  with  sweet  surprise  mine  eat* ; 

It  came  from  that  secluded  spot 
The  peasant's  lowly  peaceful  cot^ 
.  There  the  mother  sang  to  rest ' 
The  t>abe  she  folded  on  her  breast  — 

TlK  was  a  hyiiin,  or  evening  pray'r 
-    A  simple  melancholy  air  ; 

It  spake  her  tenderness  and  loTe^ 

Her  pious  hope  and  trust  above. 

O  there  is  more  of  magic  found 

In  such  a  plaintire  artless  sound. 

More  that  will  touch  and  mek  the  heart. 

Than  all  the  studied  tones  of  art ! 
*  1  saw  her  kiss  her  darling's  fbrm, 

And  place  it  m  the  cradle  warm  ; 

Then,  cautious  sti^  her  little  tt^y 

To  cheer  her  boy^s  expected  swc  : 

While  oft  she  listening  paus'd  to  bear  ' 

Whether  his  well-known  step  drew  neat  J       -    * 

Then  to  the  open'd  door  she  came. 

And  looked  and  sigh'd  her  William^sname^     • 

Bright  was  the  flame  that  o'er  her  face 

Flashing  disclos'd  its  artless  grace; 

But  brighter  did  her  smiles  appear, 

When  she  beheld  his  form  so  dear. 

And  with  affection 'i  language  sweet. 

Flew  swift  his  homeward  steps  to  meet*  .         - 

Ah  !  did  not  that  etiraptiir'd  dmile 

Repayythe  weary  husband's  toil? 

Repay— O  toil  itself  will  prov^  i  ^       b 

Delight,  endur'd  for  Ibfise  we  loie  I    '  .v       -i  t 

And  how  mistaken  then  ^re  these  ?  ,      .:  n 

'  Who  B»y,  thai  pleasure  only  glows  ^    '     .  i .  -i 
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".    '  '      Wh«K  Fortune qi^readft  U^r  tretsuresgaj^-^ 
^  O  'tM  Affectioii's  lovely  raj 

.    .  That  brightens  all-^Affection  cold,  ,        ^ 

Vain  are  b«r  stores^ of  glittering  gold  ; 
They  will  not  teach  us  to  possess 
The  fleeting  forni  of  Knppinessi 
She,  Angel  wand'rer  from  above. 
Can  ne'ef  be  brib'i)^ to  smiles  of  love; 
fiat'tis  in  calm  Afiettion's  breast 
That  roost  on  earth  she  loves  to  rest^ 
Ah  poverty !  why  should  we  dread 
Thy  lone  obscure,  and  humble  shed  ? 
How  oft  beneath  its  roof  are  seen 
Content,  and  Love,  and  Peace  serene, 
And  Virtue's  undistu^bM  repose, 
And  ail  the  heaven  Devotion  knows. 
For  these,  nor-wealth — my  pray'r  shall  be;— 
Rich  blessings  these,  tho*  giv'n  with  Poverly  !' 
We  hope  to  have  other  occasions  of  noticing  the  poetical  produce 
lions  of  Miss  Evance  in  our  literary  journal. 

NOVEL. 

A&v.  SI.— -ne  Towen  ff  LoUnMmt  or  the  Banks  if  the  Cdrron.    A 
SeaUish  Legeni,  4  FoU.    Bjf  the  Author  of  the  Two,  POgrimg*    Holmes 
^     afMfWhettertoii.    1809. 

*  TO  those  who  love  the  horrid,  the  marvellous^  and  the  improba^ 
ble^  the  Towers  of  Lothian  wiH  afford  ample  amusement.  In  this 
tale,  tfiey*  will  find  beauteous  ladies  imprisoned  by  tyrant  bus* 
bands  after  having  murdered  their  lovers,  and  set  Sre  to  their  castles, 
tcern  and  inexorable  fathers,  who  sacrifice  (heir  daughters  for  ambi* 
tion  to  the  men  whom  they  detest,  and  who  meet  their  own  death  by 

Sjoison  as  a  reward  for  th^ir  cruelty.  Then  we  have  direful  caverns, 
rightful  moats,  and  draw4>ridges,  which  lead  to  gloomy  castles, 
with  round  towers  and* long  winding  galleries;  monasteries  with 
good  friars  and  bad^  and  convents  bm  o*  number  filled  with  agreea- 
ble nuns  and  dignified  lady  abbesses.  Out  of  these  materials  fouf 
volumes  of  stupidity  are  spun.  The  affectation  of  writing  like  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  would  spoil  a  story  more  jutiiciously  combined  than  the 
Towers  of  Lothian,  and  the  author  has  most  woefully  mistaken  his 
talents  if  he  imagines  that  he  can  excite  any  interest  by  this  style  of 
writing.  The  work  may  please  a  hundred  sill>  women  who  love  tb 
^lin  their  precious  hours,  by  poring  over  any  thing  that  makes  its 
^ppear^nce  in  the  shape  •f  a  novel !  but  no  person  of  taste  or  com^ 
ason  sense  can  toil  through  these  four  voluroea^andsay  that  they  met 
vri^h  any  thing  bat  common-place  remavks,  vaprd  narrative,  and  a 
dull  conclusion.  The  endeavour  to  blend  the  story  with  characters 
in  the  English  and  Scottish  history  is  so  very  clumsily  performed 
^at  it  adds  to  the  deformity  jof  the  whole*  The  birth  of  the  young 
J^arl  of  Nithisdale  is  not  at  all  eleared  up  nor  explained,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  young  Earlof  Lothian  is  equally  improbable  and 
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unaccountable."  '"Half  tfie   Aafendls  wHffch- are' JiuddM'  togetVer  , 
in  these  volumes  might  in  the  band*  of  a  persoti  eveti  of  *iDoderat# 
discrimtnation  and  al^iiit^  Mve  been    wrodghl  into  an  instructive 
and  pleasing  tale.  .;..*• 

MEDICmE.' 

Art.  92.'-'Remdrk8  -on  the  prei^nt  State  (f  the  Lnii^aiic  Js^lums  in  Tre^ 
land  !  and  on  the  Numbei^  and  CondiUoti^  ef  the  Imane  Paujten  in  thai- 
Kingdom ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  a  JV%tr/^«f  of  erig^al  Letter* 
and  other  Papers  connected  wU)t  the  StUfject./  By  Jhdrew  HalHdajf, 
MM.  Sw.    Murray ». 

MUCH  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynne  for  his  hu« 
mane  effects  to  form' proper  asylums  for  the  pay  per  ancf  criminal 
lunatics  of  this  kingdom*  Dr.  Itailiclay  seems  to  Have  committed 
a  kind  of  a  bull  in  professing  to  treat  of  the  present'  stale 'of  the  lu- 
natlc  asylums  in  Ireland  ;  since  he  t^^IIs  us,  that  there  are  hone  in 
t^isience.  This  is  not,  howeverj  aQcufa'te.  There  is  one  we  find, 
at  Dublin;  another,  iis  we  learn  froiW  oneof  hisc<^rre*pohd^nl^,  at 
Downpairick;  and  in  tbe  county  of  Glare;  there  is  a  s hi aU  asjlnm,* 
attached  to  the  county  infirmary  :  this  is  the  case  too  with  some 
other  of  the  county  infirmaries.  These  institiitioivs,  however,' 
are  obviously  insufficient  for  the-  necessities  erf  ttie"  cduntry"^  and 
the  poor  lunatics  arc  mostly  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  e'ilhef 
objects  of  terror  when  outrageous  ;  or  of  sport  and  rldkule  wh^n 
harmless,^  We  cannot  omit  one  trait  in  the  character  of  the  poor 
oppressed  aiKi  insulted  Irish  peasant.  He  thinks  it  an  indispensable 
duty  tosbar^  his  morsel  with  the  wandering  maniac^  iio  tltatih^  ^^jSr. 
<}fti'of  ^he  support  of  these  miserable  ohjiecte  lalU  principally  upon 
those  Avho  are  half  famished  themselves.  Can  there  be  a  more  bitter 
libel  upon  the  government,  and  the  aristocracy  which  supports  it  ? 

-We  roust  give  the  benevolent  writer  of  this  little  tract  credit  for 
the^^st  intentions  in  his. attempt  to  call  th^  attention  .of  ^ociety  apd 
the  legislaMire  to  the  situation  of  sp  considerable  a  body  6f  our  suf- 
fering fellow  creatures  in  the  sister  icingdom.  His  situatiqn,  residing 
wa  believe,  at  Manchester,  has  been  ,^nfavourable_tgf  hil^  inquiry* 
But  he  has  done  his  utmost,  and  whatever  may  \\i  the  success  pt 
his  endeavours,  we  datibt  not  but  he  will  reap  ,t,he  best .  rewaidi,y% 
the  approbation  of  an  approving  conscience. 

An*.  23. — fmportant  Researches  ipto  the  Existence f.  J^^ature^  andCom-^ 
munication  of  fenereal  Infection^  in  Pregnant  fi^'oman,  JVew-Sbm  JU' 
fonts  and  JVtirses,  bpthe  late  P.  ^iO.  JtfahOn^  Chief  Phfikcian' to  the 
P^enereal  Hospital  de  P'augirardf  ^c.  B^c  S^c.  at  Paris*  These,  are 
tonlrasted  with  the  new  Opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter  upowihis'Sub* 
Jedy  together  wUhObs^rvaHons^  hy  Jesse  Foot,  Surgeomi  dptt,rSSii6ik^ 
• 'fiediet»    No.daijte.  .j^h       .  '«•     .>\  ....  -^.^.^iIj  ;t|- 


.  U^e  fti».tQf)3i^t&vQ  liim  jt  is  wxp  h^^inf  ss^now  .to.tr-Hje  b^k  our 
iteps  inarderjbo  recoverpur  Iqstjgrpund^  asd  to  recur  to  the  k how- 
kdgfe  of  half  a  ceoturyagp.  Iftbls  bejso,  medicine  i^  truly  In  an 
unfortpnate  predicament,  for  certainly  nothing  can  be  more>ague, 
inconsequential  and  Mnscientific  than  the  theories  in  behalf  of  whicV 
Mr.  Foot  §0  strenuously  pleads,  .  Jn  th«, treatise  of  M.  Mahon,  we 
have  a  complete  specimen  of  that  sort  of  unsatisfactory  reasoning, 
which  we.hope  to  see  banished  ffom  .what^^vev  assumes  to  itself  th« 
name  and  dignity  of  .science.  In.  tb^.,descpptioa  of  symptoms 
Called  syphilitic,  we  fipd  neither- prt^cision  nor' method.,  *rhey  are 
made  to  be  so  numerous,  and  so.  much  diffused  over  the  body,  that 
any  thing  or  everything  rpay  be  called  so.  Disputed  must  be  end- 
less without  accurate  diaghos  tic  symptoms.  In  M.  Mahon'^  his- 
tories we  are  told  of  healthy  infants  becoming  syphilitic  without 
contagion,  the  disease  having  lurked  In  their  blood.  Dues  ah  English 
surgeon  exist,  who  can  believe  such  a  tale  ? 

How  far  the  children  of  parents  affected  with  syphijis,  can  be 
healthy,  and  what  (if  they  ]are  diseased  )  are  their  peculiar  diseases, 
we  wish  to  be  diapa^ssionately  investigated^  That  they  cannot 
have,  a  true  syphilis,  without  the  upplication  of  virus,  wehave  no 
doul;»t;  nor  ha;  anyone,  we  bslieve,  on  this  sl<je  the  channel,  ex-^ 
ceptMr.  Jesse  foot.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  M.  IV^-aKpn's  trea- 
,  tj^se  to  ra»ke  us  alter  this  opinion.  It  is  a  very  poor  composition  ; 
ftn^it^is  njoreover  disguised  by  a  bad  translation,  which' is  in  parts, 
nearly  Unintelligible.  ^        .  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ^  '       • 

A%r.  ^.-^^roslimes  Reclaimed  and  Pekittntg  proUHe4 :  b^H^auK^irgmett 

16  ^mc  O^ections  made  against  the  Friticiple  ^d  T^ndencif,^  the  Jj^n^i 

d^nBftntth  Pipmteniiaryp  voUh  OhservaUons  om  Lice!n»€diBroi^l'ho%i^$^^ 

*9Hd  tmUie  Meam  of  dUefna-a^ng  .Pro9lit^iiqn..,'By  Wip;iam  Bhair^^ 

t     ,  Mwf,  Surgeon itfthei Lt^cjff  Hospital aud  Asylum^  the  J^ondon  Female  /V-. 

.^nifcniiqryfthe  ^l<Hfmspurjf,rJDisp€nsar^i,and-Nep  Rupture  SociM,'S^e.' 

Ue^ir  of  the  Rojfai  poll^ge  ef  Sdrgeonsi  and  of  tU  MelUchl' SH/tOeties  &f' 

Lvndony  Faris^  Smssets^  AOerdeen,  i{e.  '^^c.    '2*.  $leeley.'lftd9*: '  »  "-'  ^  ■' 

■    '      '  •.   •         '  3     •'  ••'  ♦    .         •-••-(•;->...■  I'. i/7  ;.  > 

Art.  25.— TTii?  Remonstrant;  being  a  tetler^to  Mr,  rfmhm  Baltf^ih  Rh-* 
ply  to  his  Address  to  the  Public  yipoh  the  injurious  Ttfndmey  of  the  JQn^^ 
don  Female  PenUentiary.  Ry  G.  Hudson',  1#.  Conder;  18(|9.  -     i 

Art/  26.— Curs(?ry  Remarks  m  a  r^iieni   VuWcaUftn^  addressed  U  the 
'  Piiblidy  upon  the  dangerousTerMenasfif  me  London  femaifi  PenU^iflrs^i 
tfc,  i^e.     By  Jwoenis,  %f30:   WilUams.  1809. 

WEJ noticed  the  *  Address*  of  Mt'  Hal6,  to  which  the  *bove  three, 
pamphlet*  are  a  reply,  in  our  last  Number,  Jfcp..^2P,  ^21,  in  which 
the  reader  will  please  to  insert  the  word   *  not*  after    *  ought'  injine  . 
10^  p. 221.     We  have  already  given  our  unbiassed  opinion  on  the 
probable  effects  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary.     The  principle 
910.  wliich   the  institution  is  founded,  is  certainly  beneicent,«na  wc 


trust  that  virtue  and  happioess  will,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  be 
the  result.  Th^  ^perience  6f  the  Magdalen  Motptm!  certainly  fa« 
vours  this  conclusion*  "that  hospital  was  established  in  1758; 
^nce  which  period  there  have  been  near  four  thousand  acf* 
missions.  Of  these  it  is  without  any  exaggerations  of  pro- 
bability, suppo^d  that  at  leasTt  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
have  been  reclaimed  and  become  usef^il  <:haracters  in  society.  But 
Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  '  the  effect  of  this  new  insirtution  wftl  be  tb 
increase  the  sum  of  prostitution,*  and  that  '  its  principle  la  wholly 
iinsupponed  by  the  word  of  God.*  These  objections  have  been 
,  very  ably  and  very  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.^Blarr,  Mr.  Hodson, 
^^c.     We    particularly    tecommend    the    perusal  of  Mr*  Blair^ 

.    pamphlet  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Hodson,    When  Mr.  Hale  asserts 

that  such  institutions,  as  the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  are  not 

•  supported  by  the  injunctions  of  Christianity,  he  might  as  well  have 

, '  argued  on  the  same  ground,  against  infirmaries  and  hospitals. 
Christianity  warmly  inculcates  the  oekeral  principl*!  of  be- 
Kevolencb;  but  it  leaves  the  practical  modiilcations  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals.  Whatever  only  tends  to  lessen  the  sum  of 
vice  and  misery  or  in  any  way  to  mitigate  the  wretchedness;  and 
the  depravity  of  mankind,  cannot  but  be  countenanced  by  Christie 
anity.  It  is  consonant  to  its  geniiis  and  iniinison  with  its  precepts. 
That  Magdalens  and  Penitentiaries  of  this  description  are  not  novel 
things,Mr.  Hale  might  have  learned  from  the  lifeof  Igiiaiius  Loyola, 
the  father  of  the  Jesuits^wbo  founded  an  hospital-  at  Rome  fer  the  t^^ 
ception  of  those  unhappy  persons  who  were  desirous  of  abandon* 
ingthe  paths  of  prostitution.  He  endowed  the^  institution  which  he 
catiiblfesheflf  with  a  lar§(&  sum  of  nnoney ;.  hi«  example  was  fpliowed 
byi  nciany  persona^  and  fyeu'tkulaidy  by  Leonora  Osoria,  the  wife  of 
John  Vega,  ambassador  tOoCharlei  the  Fifth.  Several  Ifdies  of 
quality  interested  themselves  in^  the  reformation  ef  tbaise  poor  4es- 
titutest  But  th.e  establishment  itself  exposed  Loyola  to  a  torreat 
ef  obtogMy>  as  is  said,  by  Ribadaneira,  who  is  <|uote<t  by  Ba;^;— 
When  Loyola  was.tolil  that  the  pains  which  he  was  taking  for  \he 
conversion  of  these  prostitutes  was  otily  so  much  time  lost»and  that 
they  would  sooii  be  again  .i^unk  in .  the  vortex  of  their  former  in* 
famy,  he- replied  th%t  he  should  think  his  labour  well  bestowed  fJF 
be  could  keep  them  onl^y  for  one  night  from  offending  God.  Grekt 
good  sense,  piety,  and  humanity  characterise  the  observation*  He 
vibo  can  make  virtue  respected  or  vice^loatbexlrwho  can  produce 
Ujssro^  alleviate  woe,  (mly  in  some  of  the  fractional  parts  of  life,  is* 
a  benefactor  to  his  speeies.  The^impulses  of  philanthropy  haye 
incited  us  to  make  these  remarks  in  favour  of  an  institution  which 
we  believe  to  be  principally  supported  by  pf  raons  whose  theelogt- 
cal  teneta  are  very  adversa  to^oucowii.  But  QUAtiiTT  is  or  ,ifO. 
aatx.  .  ; 
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A^dfC^  (Ad)  from  a  ParechUl  Cier. 
f  ynvui  tx>  hU  BaritKionecs,  at  the  conv 
meaceiocAt  of  thcaew'Year,  is,  6J.  .. 
ArnoUr^Ol^servacioQs  oa  th^  Mar 
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Art.  I,-^ReUques  of  Robert  Burns ;  consisting   ehuflff  cf' 
^    original  Letters,    Poems,   and   critical    Observations   on  ' 
Scottish  ^owgs.     Collected  and  pufilished  by    JB.  H,  CrO" 
mek.Svo,  pp.  45S.     Cadell  flW£/ Davies.     1808. 

IN  almost  'every   dispute  that  has  agitated   the  minds  of 
vaeti,  from  the  grand   controversy  between  Arius   and  the 
Athanasians,  down  to  thepetty  squabbles  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ireland  and  Chatter  ton^  it  has  been  th^  fashion  to 
eijiploy  the  Wetpons  of  general  invective,  which  are  wholly 
Irresistible  by  any  other  mode  than  that  of  recrimioaUon. 
In  this  ^pec'ies  of  warfare,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  on  any 
occasion,  to  say  with  which  party  the  advantage  rested,  Tlie 
principal  bfenefit  to  either,  seems  to  colislst  in  the  excessive 
cheapness  and  readiness  of  the  instruments  ;  but,  where  the 
defence  is  equally  easy  with  the  attack,  we   cannot  venture  ' 
toflatter  the  assailant  with  hppes  of  ailaini'ngany  very  great 
superiority  from  the  use  of  them.      For  this  reason,  men  of 
9ense  and  moderation  have  actually  begun  to  doubt  their  ef* 
ficacy  upon  any  occasion  ;  ancl  the  terms  '  ignor4\ijce  and  il-    . 
,  liberality,' have  been  adopted  more  si^aringly  ;  since,  in  the 
opinion  of  thinking  people,  they  have  done  greater  mischief 
to  their  employers  than  to  those  against  whom  they  areleveU 
led.  Under  tbis  impression,  we  lately  discovered  nothing  '  il- 
liberaP  in  the  pleasure  which  same  gentlemen    appeared  to 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  a  book  (in  their  opinion  ve- 
ry valuable)  being  ^sealed   up'  from   the   curiosity  of  pine 
tenths  of  the  readers  of  this  country ;  although  we  indulged 
a  little  mirth  at  theexpenoe  of  a  feeling  so  totally  dissonant 
from  our  own  habits  oF  reflection.     Under  the  same  iitpres- 
•ion,  we  are   not  at   all  disconcerted  at  finding  employed 
agarnst  ourselves  the  very  weapons  of  which  we   thus  know' 
tnp  futility,  especially  since  they  are  accompanied   by^ao 
evident  misrepresentation  af  oup  ow©  arguments;  "^ 
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We  did  not  compare  the  dialect  of  Scotland  with  the  dia- 
lects of  Lancashire  and  Somerset.  But  we  illustrated  the 
absurdity  of  exultation  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  greater 
absurdity  which  would  be  evinced  by  a  native  of  eiiher  of 
the  English  counties  who  should  affect  to  set  a  value  on  the 
vulgar  provincialisms  of  his  own  neighbourliood.  Nor  clo 
we  find  any  reason  for  retracting  a  word  which  we  then  ad- 
vanced, the  allowable  exaggeration  of  ridicule  only  except- 
ed. England  and  Scotland  have  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury incorporated  together.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
they  have  been  administered  by  the  sam6  governors.  Their  ' 
language  is  originally  and  fundamentally  the  same ;  arid  it 
is  for  theinterestof  b<yih  that  all  childish  and  trifling  dis- 
tinctions shoutd  be  gradually  done  away  and  abolished.  Du-, 
ring  the  last  fifty  years  the  levelling  operations  of  time  in 
this  respect  have  been  very  constant  and  rapid  ;  and  what- 
ever indulgence  we  may  allow  to  prejudices  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  recollections  and  associations  of  childhood, 
we  do  not  think  our  approbation  due  to  those  whose  protm- 
cw/vanity  (we  must  persist  in  employing  a  term  which  we 
use  from  no  unworthy  or  illiberal  motive,)  vtho^Q  provincial 
vanity  would  serk  to.perpetuate  the  shew  of  a  distinctioo 
ivhich  in  reafily  ought  long  since  to  have  exis4pd  no  more. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  language  and 
that  dialect  of  it  which  is  used  in  Scotla.nd,  we  certainly  are 
no  fit  judges;  but  no  more  are  they  who  pretend  to  regard 
the  dialect  with  such  enthusiastic  veneration.  The  opinion 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  nation  deserves  at  least  to  be  weighed 
in  equal  scales  agaitist  that  of  the  remaining  part ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  to  those  nine  tenths  there  is  more 
music  in  an  English  than  in^a  Scottish  stanza.     Buteven  ad- 

"  milling  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  ballad-writers,  is  intrinsically  more  poetical 
than  that  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  still  il,  must 
be  remembered  that  the  dialect  spoken  in'  so  .comparatively 
small  a  district  will  never  be  the  language  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  an  object  with  most  writers  of  sense  to  be 

^  generally,  and  if  possible  universally  understood*  We  dp 
not  acknowledge  the  Scottish  dialect  to  possess  any  superi- 
ority over  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  let  us  instance  in  the 
Greek  language,  which  we  do  confess  and  believe  to  be  ten 
times  more  sonorous,  more -copious,  more  flexible  to  all  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  harniony,  than  our  own.  :  vet  we 
neitner  think  highly  of  the  sense  of  those  scholars  fFno  now 
adays  devote  their  time  and  abilities  to  Greek  comppsilicAn^ 
nor  do  we  hold  up  th^ir  performances,  exuhing  that  they 
are  unintelligible  beyond  the  precincts  of  Eton  and  Winches^ 
ter  College,. 
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We  cannot  therefore  retract  in  any  degree,  the  opinion 
fornaerl y  advanced  by  us  on  this  subject — So  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  cause  of  triumph  that  ihe  works  of  a  good  author  arfe 
seated  against  t'le  great  ojajority  of  readers,  it  ought  only  ta 
be  matter  of  regret  tifat  a  single  line  occurs,  inaccessible  to 
the  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  world.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  th^t  to  a  certain  extent,  a^id^ln  a  certain  class 
of  composition,  the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  dialect  may  not 
bestow  a  peculiar  grac^,  the  absence  of  which  would  be  ill 
cortjpensated  by  the  advantages  of  correct  and  polished  lan- 
guage. But  tlie  extent  of  this  licence  should  (in  our  opin'i- 
on)  be  very  limited  indeed.  We  would  excjude  from  it  the 
use  of  all  words  or  phrases  which  are  not  Easily  and  immedt- 
ately  intelligible  to  a  mere  English-reader;  we  would  con-, 
fine  the  privilege,  even  when  thus  curtailed,  to  the  single 
class  of  pastoral  and  familiar  poetry  :  and  we  would  forbid 
its  exercise  to  all  but  {\tose  with  whose  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  the  diaJect  is,  as  it  were,  eniirely  identified, 
whose  degree  of  intercourse  with  polished  society  has  not 
been  such  as  to  abstract  them  from  the  use  of  it  in  the  com- 
mon' course  of  life,  nor,  consequently,  tQ^  throw  an  air  of 
affectation  upon  their  adoption  of  it  in  poetry. 

Thus  cir'camstanced,  and  thus  privileged,  was  Burns.  Hi* 
situation  in  life  was  the  cause,  as  it  is  the  full  and  complete 
justification,  of  his  adopting  a  style  of  poetry,  which,  in  a 
member  of  refinecf  society,  we  should  condemn  as  the  worst 
of  affectation.  But  even  here  we  shall  veniure  a  remark 
which,  if  ever  heard  beyond  the  Tweed,  will  probably  excite 
such  an  outcry  against  the  southern  folk'as  has  never  be^sti 
beaixl  since  the  union  of  the  kingdoms.  It  is  this— that  ge- 
nerally speaking,  those  works  of  Burns  which  are  most 
Englibb,  both  in  words  and  idiom,  are  incomparably  the  most 
harmonious,  tender,  and  empassioned  ;  and  that,  iu  his  long- 
est and  most  highly  esteemed  performances,  ^y  far  the 
finest  passages  are  (except  in  the  spelling)  English.  To  in- 
stance this  observation  in  the  songs  written  by  hira  for 
Thompson's  collection  of  music,  the  best  of  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  of  all  his  compositions  ;  the  most  remarkable 
.  for  their  exquisite  harnftony  of  numbers  ^nd  grace  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  he  stands  almost  equal  to  a  competitioj^)  with 
Horace  himself.  Wilt  any  Scotchii^an  poioitoutiaius  amidst ' 
this  collection  a  strain  mqre  tender  and  poetical  than  in  his 
"  Highland  Mary  ?*'  Vet  that  most  beatftiful  effusion  flawed 
spontaneously  from  the  heart,  and  it  contains  not  a  sir»gle 
word  that  is  sealed  against  a  southern  reader.  There  is  no 
ffa/qpon  this  exquisitel^r  graceful  stanza  of  another  song^ 
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for  Yestreen  is  far  from  being  an  unintelligible,    and  is 
m9reover  a  very  pifettj  word. 

*  Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

'     The  dance  ga^d  thro'  the  lighted  ha  ?      > 
To  thee  my  fancy  look  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  : 

Tho'  this  was  fair  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

*  Ye  are  na'  Mary  Morison." 

*•  Wandering  Willie,"  ciin  reach  every  heart  without  the 
aid  of  a  glossary :  the  pathetic  delicacy  of  the  two  last  lines 
in  particular,  (.which  perhaps  are  unrivalled)  is  felt,  as  it  is' 
expressed,  in  good  English. 

<  But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfullest  Nanie, 

O  still  flow  between  i\S9  thou  wide  roaring  main;  . 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But  dying  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain.* 

No  seal  hnt  that  of  a  noble  mind  and  an  ardent  genius,  is 
fixed  upon  the  glorious  battle-song  of^^  Bannockburn  ;**  and* 
the  last  mournfuleifort  of  his  expiring  muse  is  English,evctt 
to  the  orthography  df  almost  every  word. 

*  Here's  a  health  to  ane- 1  lo'e  dear. 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear , 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lov^s  meety 
And  soft  as  their  parting  (ear — Jessie  I 

*  Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine f 
'Although  even  hope  is  denied, 

*Tis  sweeter  for  titte  despairing 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessie!' 

Of  his  larger  works,  the  beautiful  poem  of  '  the  Vision,', 
is  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  eight  stanzas,  which,  al- 
though containing  some  very  picturesque  description,  can 
hardly  be  esteemed  equal  to  what  follows)  strictly  and  uni~ 
formly  English.  Can  \\\f'.  most  national  of  Scots  find  a  sin^ 
gle  passage  in  the  iealed  poems  that  can  be  compared  with 
his  picture  of  the  Genius  Coila  i 

,  *  A  hair-brained;  sentimental  trace 

Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face, 
A  wildly  wiity^rUitic grace  .  • 

Shone  full  upon  her ;  * 

Her  eye,  ev'n  turn'dpn  empty  space,  ' 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour/  .        . 
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Or  where  arc  the  too  general  eccentricities  of  an    ardent  . 
poetical  character^  so  forcibly,  so  feelingly  (klineated  as  in 
the  lines  which  the  guardian  spirit  addresses  to  Bums  him- 
•elf? 

*  When  youthful  \o\e,  XDarmMushing,  strongs 
Keen  shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th*  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 
To  soothe  thy  flame. 

*  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  which  led  astray 
IVas  light  from  Heaven,* 

To  tl/ese  examples  we  must  add  one  more  observation, 
which  we  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pre- 
sent question.  All  Burns's  poerps  which  relate  to  himself  or 
to^circun^stances  immediately  connected  with  his  wfftt  life 
and Jee lings,  are  (we  believe  without  exceptioti)  remarkably 
free  from  any  mixture  of  the  Scottish  dialect ;  a  convioctn^ 
proof  that  he  wrote  more  easily  and  naluTHllify  as  well  as  more 
successfully,  in  English..  We  need  only  mention  the  well* 
known  address  *  To  Mary  in  Heaven,'  '  The  Lament,'  the 
ode  entitled '  Despondency,' '  Prayer  in  prospect  of  Death,' 
(he '  stanzas  on  the  same  occasion,'  and  the  Farewell  to  Ayr, 
which  be  wrote  in  contemplation  of  his  voyage  to  America, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  remark,  and  to  repel  the 
argument  of  those  who  falsely  assert  that  the  scaled  language 
is  the  most  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  All  the 
poems  we  have  instanced,  and  many  more  which  are  strictly, 
EngMsh,  were  thje  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart,  a^ 
widely  different  periods  of  life,  and  palled  oat  by  every  ,va" 
riety  of  situation  that  can  be  supposed,to  have  had  the  strong- 
est and  most  immediate  influence  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.  On  the  other  hand  almost  all  the  compositions  which 
are  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  are 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  forced  and  laboured* 

Shall  we  now  be  justified  in  aisserling  that  if  Burns  had 
never  written  a  poem  in  tlie  Sootiish  iauguage— (by  which 
we  mean  a  poem  standir^g  in- need- of  a  glossary ,)-^hi8  re- 
putation would  have  beep  quite  an  high  and  as  deservedly  st>» 
as  it  is  at  present  ?  Certainly  not,  in  4be  opinion  ol  those 
who  consider  his  '  Halloween,'  his  ^  Tarn  o'  Shanler,'  oi  even 
his '  Colter's  Saturday  Night/  as  the  best  of  his  performances. 
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But  from  such  opinions,  if  there  are  any  pergong  ready  to 
maiotam  them,  we  must  express  our  total  disjient.  We  shall 
perhaps,  expose  ourselves  ip  great  censure  if  we  express  a 
doubt  whether  too  much  stress  has  not  been  laid  by  the  ad^ 
niirers  of  the  poei  upon  his  talent  foj:  humour;  yet  that 
doubt  we  certainiy  do,  rather  strongly,  entertain.  But,  even 
were  it  altogether  removed,  that  tjuality  is  in  itself  so  far  in, 
ferior  to  other  high  <md  transcendant  gifts  of  genius  which 
Burns  undoubtedly  possessed,  that  we  might  even  then  re- 
peat our  assertion,  that  the  reputation  or  Burns  does  not 
rest  in  any  degree  on  the  poems  which  are  generally  adduced 
as  apecinaens  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  that  department. 
Venturing  even  thus  far  with  fear  and  trembling,  how  shall 
i^e  express  the  dread  with  which  we  whisper  an  idei^  that 
neither  ought'  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,^  to  be  ranked^ 
among  the  very  first  of  Burns's  works  f  Qurc/itical  fqpctiona' 
iiave  not  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  charms  of  natural  and 
.aimple  poetry  ;  nor  can  we  contemplate  without  emotion 
the  lively  picture  of  mann€rs,  or  the  yil  more  interesting  re- 
flection of '  3t  poet's  heart,^  which  that  pleasing  composi-8 
lion  presents.  Nevertheless^,  the  impression  made  by  it  on 
our  minds  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  produced  by  many 
pf  his  works  that  are  nquch  less  considerable  in  themselves 
as- well  as  less  generally  known  and  admired.  Compared 
vrith  these,  it  appears  to  us  a  laboured  and  artificial  [Perfor- 
mance; nor  can  we  discover  any  traces  of  that  inimitable 
grace  and  felicity  of  expression,  which  constitute  the  most 
distinguishing  and  characteristic  charm  of  Burns^  poetry. 
However,  we  might  perhaps  have  admitted  the  excellence 
of  the*  Cotter's  Saturday  Night' without  injury  to  our  gene- 
ral argument,  since  the  $ea/ed  words  and  phrases  which  it 
contains  amount  to  very  few  in  number,  the  best  of  the 
stanzas  being  positively  English  ;  nor,  were  the  Scotticisms 
much  more  numerous  and  glaring,  would  the  poem  in  ques^ 
tion  afford  more  than  one  solitary  exception  to  the  r\^\e  which^ 
we  ventare  to  maintain. 

The  anxiety  which  we  feel  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our 
reisers  that  pur  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  assumed  with- 
out reflection,  nor  wholly  the  effect  of  ^  ignorance  and  i^ 
liberality/  has  however  carried  us  very  wide  of  our  direct 
object,  certainly  much  more  fo  than  the  limits  of  a  riionthly 
iournai  will  in  general  warrant.  We  must.seepi  to  have 
Tor^otten  that  we  are  not  reviewing  the  whole  circle  of  Scot- 
tish poetry^  nor  even  the  wor(:sof  Burns^  but  a  small'  portfon 
only  of  the  latter  which  the  industry  of  a  collector  has  now, 
for  the  first  time  preTseoted  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Cromek  appears^ inde^d;^  tp  have  been  mqst  assiduoqs 
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and  indefatigable  inliis  researches.  The  warm  admiratioa 
of  Burns's  geniud  which  prompted  this  undertakio^y  de* 
mands  our  respect.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr,  Y])romek  for 
what  he  has  done^  though  the  extent  of  his  success  may 
not  be  fully  answerable  to  the  labour  of  the  undertaking* 
We  should  indeed  have  imagined  thai  it  might  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  16  discover^  among  the  scenes  of  the  port's 
principal  haunts,  many  more'remnants  of  his  compositions 
which  had  eluded. the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Currie,  his  former 
editor  and  biographer.  And  this  supposiljion  might  appditr 
to  be  justified  by  therambiing  and  desultory  nature  of  Burns's 
life  add  character.  But  if  any  such  expectations  have  beiea 
formed,  we  think  this  publication  of  Mr.  Cromek's  otlcalaleii 
to  put  an  immediate  end  to  them  ;  since  by  far  the  greate&& 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  is  such  as  may  be  conceived 
to  have  past  under  Dr.  Corrie's  eye,  and  been  rejected  by  him 
as  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  insertion  in  his  edition.  Y«t 
even  in  that  edition  there  are  many  things  which  a  cautious 
friend  might  have  been  inclined  tb  omit  out  of  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  poet's  memory.         ^ 

We  shall  how  proceed  to  point  dutlo  the  notice  of  oa( 
readers  a  few  of  the  contents  which  seem  to  have  best  repaid 
the  labour  of  the  collector. 

The  first  enquiry  which  every  lover  of  Burns  will  make  is, 
whether  any  and  what  additions  have  btfen  made  to  bis  po- 
etical remains. 

There  are  a  few  little  epistles  to^friends,  most  of  them  ii| 
the  broad  ^Scottish  dialect^bearing  evident  marksof  the  antler »- 
but  very  far  indeed  from  being  in  the  best  style  even  of  his 
familiar  pieces.  We  will  however  select  twb«  or  three 
stanzas  from  that  *  To  the  Reverehd  John  M' Math,'  tbr 
the  entertainment  of  our  pious  friends,  the  methodists,  a  de- 
scription of  men  with  wh6«e  characters  Bums  h^as,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  made  very  free, 

'  God  knows,  I'm  no  the  thing  I  should  be. 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thiflg  1  cduld  h^ 
But  twenty  times  1  rather  would  be 

An  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gt>spel  colours  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen.  ^         _.     , 

*  An  honest  man  may  like  a  g'ass,  • 

An  tionest  man  may  like  a  lass, 

But  mean  revenge,  an*  malice  fause  .  "^l 

He'll  still  disdaiu, 
An'  then  cry  swj^l  fpr  gosptl  laws,  - 

Like  some  we  ken. 
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'  ^  They  tnke  religion  in  their  mouth  ; 

They  talk  of  mercy,  grace,  and  ttuth, 
For  what  ?  to  gie  their  malice  skoutb 

Oft  Mime  puir  wight, 
An*  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right  an'  ruth,  ^ 

I'o  ruin  straight/     p.  394. 

Among  the  miscell&neous  poems  that  follow^  we  cati  hard- 
ly difstinguish  any  one  which  is  worth  the  pains  that  were 
probably  taken  to  recover  it ;  but  we  aiust  remark  that  the 
elegy '  to  the  Owl/  which  Mr.Cromek  supposes  to  be  Burns's^ 
because  found  in  his  own  hand-writings  appears  to  us  to 
eontain  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary^  strong  enough^ 
even  without  the  annexed  name  of  a  real' or  imaginary  author 
(John  M'Creddie),  to  repel  the  presumption  arising  from 
that  circumstance.  Some  of  the  stanzas  are  certainly  pretty  ; 
but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  cpmmon-place,  and  does  not 
possess,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  one  characteristic  mark 
of  Burns's  style,  either  of  expression  or  feeling. 

The  first  of  the  songs'  Evan  Banks,'  is, if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, already  familiar  to  the  public.''^  It  possesses  great 
charma  of  poetry,  and  uncommon  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
and  is  perhaps  altogether  in  the  author's  be^t  style  of  com- 
position :  but  it  appeared  to  us  so  well  known  that  we  sought 
almost  with  a  certainty  of  finding  it,  in  Dr.  Carrie's  collec- 
tion. There,  however,  we  failed  to  discover  it,  and  cannot 
now  recollect  where  we  have  met  with  it  before. 
.  The  fraj^mentof  a'  patriotic'  song,  annexed  to  the  ol4 
*  burthen  of /'  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,^  is  in  a 
Ycry  diflFerent  style,  but  strikes  us  as  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  besides  being  very  spirited  in  itself,  as  to  deserve  our 
nelection 

^  9ere's.a  health  to  them  that's  awa'. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  lo  our  cause, 

^ay  never  gude  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise,  ^ 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  aud  true; 

It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  cause^ 

And  bi(|e  by  the  buflfand  the  blue. 


*  lo  writing  the  above  we  were  not  aware  of  a  ciroamstance  which  we  flare  sinca 
learned  ^m  a  critique  on  this  bo«k  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  it  there  stated 
that  the  song  of  *  Evan  Banks'  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  Bams,  and  that  the 
credit  of  it  actually  belongs  to  Helen  Maria  Williams.  It  appeared  in  the  first, 
edition  of  Burns's  works  by  Dr.  Carrie,aod  was  omitted  by  him  in  the  later  im- 
^rf^ssions  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  its  real  author.  Tbi| 
account  certainly  implies  aa  unpafdonable  negligence  in  l^r*  Cro^sek. 
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'  Here'sa healtli^  &c. 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie  the  chief  of  the  cltn, 

AUho'  that  his  band  be  bat  sma^    ' 

May  liberty  meet  with  success  ! 

May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 

May  tyrants  and  tyrimny  tine  in  the  mist. 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  Devil ! 

*  Here's  a  healthy  &c«  » 
Here's  a  health  te  Taramie,  the  Norland  laddie. 
That  lives  at  the  lug  of  the  law  1 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read  ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write  ! 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  trUth  should  bo  hcard^ 

But  tliey  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

^  Here's  a  health,  &c« 

Here^s  Chieftain  M^Leod,  a  Chieftain  worth  gowd^ 

Tbo'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  !' 

All  our  readers  must  remember  the  song  of  ^  O  whistle  and 
I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad.' — The  followiog  is  greatly  inferior  j 
but  the  second  stanza  contains  a  similar  turn  of  expressioD, 
aod,  if  the  former  had  never  been  written^  might  be  esjteeiqed 
very  beautiful.  As  it  is,  the  air  of  simple  tenderness  is  atirac- 
tive^  and  we  regret  only  the, Scotch  words  which  disfigure  iu 

*  I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town,  / ' 
And' by  yon'  garden  green  again; 

I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town,  *     ' 

And  see  ray  bonie  Jean  again. 

*  There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess. 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again^ 

But  she  my  direst,  faithful  Irss, 
And  stb^nlins*  we  sail  meet  again.    ' 

^  She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin-tiraet  draws  near  again  ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  1  see, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again  !* 

No  lover  of  Burns  will  be  displeased  at  the  discovery  of 
a  stanza  in  addition  to  one  of  the  sweetest  that  he  ever  com- 
posed. We  print  the  new  one  in  italics.  The  other/ is  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Currie's  edition, 

*  Out  over  the  F^rth  I  looh  to  the  North, 

But  what  it  the  North  and  its  highlands  to  me  f 
The  South  nor  the  East  git  ease  to  my  hearty 
The  far  foreign  landy  or  the  mid  rolling  sea, 

4^ "  '       '  I       I      ii  la  II     I  I     I         Viuu  Mil 

♦  5foivnZttu,  by  Stealth.  , 

t  7r^4titt-ttmr^tbe  timt;ofappetntnient« 
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*  But  I  look  to  the  Wftst,.wben  I  gae  to  my  rest,  ' 

That  pleasant  my  dreams  and  my  sluoaUer  may  be  ; 

For  far  in  the  west  liv€S  he  I  We  best^  , 

The  Ind  that  k  dear  to  my  babie  aiid  me.' 

Upon  the  whjok,  though  we  do  aptlhiok  that  any  of  the 
poems  collected  by  Mr*  Gromek  possess  so  much  merit  as 
.  to  add  to  the  already  high  and  immovable  reputation  of  their 
author^  yet  most  of  ^hem  are  of  sufHcient  value  to  entitle 
their  prelerver  to  the  thanks  of  all  those  wbi>  are  warm  and 
genuitie  admirers  of  the  poet.  .  ^ 

The  poetical  collections  occupy,  however,  but  a  small  por-' 
tign  of  (beiprietient  volume.  The  remainder  is  filled  with  letters, 
with  -^n  entertaining  collection  of  '  Strictures  on  Scottish 
gongs  and  ballads,'  taken  from  a  MS.  book  of  the  poet'g,  and 
with  fun|)er  copious  extracts  from  the  common  place-book, 
which  had  before  furnished  Dx.  (^urrie  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  biographical  matter. 

*  Of  Bur tts^s. letters  we  have  already  bad  more  than  enoogh 
\n  Dr.  Currie's  editiotK  Wie  think  that  those  which  weregiveii 
fo  the  world  in  that  pjublicalion  have  been  estimated  at  too 
)]agh  a  rat^«  Many  of  them  are  certainly  very  valuable^  as 
goad  aad  honest  pictures  of  a  mind  which  must  be  contem* 
plated  with  more  mixed  sensations  of  love,  admiration,  pity, 
and  regret,  than  that  of  any  man  who  has  ^ver  existed.  It 
is  needless,  and  would  be  impertinent,  to  kttempt  ih  this 
place  the  delineation  of  a  character  already  so  well  and  so 
intimately  known  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  or 
affected  by  it.  '  If  there  are  any  human  beings  so  lost  to  the, 
feelings  of*humanity  as.  t«  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
nobler  and  better  part  gf  that  character,  we  pity  their  insen- 
sibility. The  faults  and  vices  which  obscured  it  have  met 
with  various  measures  of  censurts  and  extenuation  ;  but,  in 
speaking  of  Burns,  the  merciful  scale  has  generally  prepon-' 
derated.  This  is  what  we  are  far  from  wishing  otherwise. 
If  any  man  can  ever  be  supposed  to  have  received  on  earth 
the  full  measure  of  pain  proportioned  to  his  offences,  poor 
Burns  was  assuredly  th^t  man.  Remembering  '  how  tear* 
fully  and  wonderfully  be  was  made,'  let  us  withhold  our  fal- 
lible judgment,  and  restrain  the  too-ready  voice  of  condem- 
natiorv  ,  If  no  ipan  shall  be  tried  but  by  bis  equals,  where 
are  the  equals  of  Burns  ?  Where  are-  they  who  are  qualified  to 
decide  in  the  cause  of  his  conscience  ?  But,  while  we  would 
regard  with  all  possil^Ie  tenderness  the  frailtiq^  and.  infirmi- 
ties of  such  a  man,  let  us  not  attempt  their  justification, 
Le1t  tis  veiT^  but  not  varpish  them, — Silence  is  more  suitable 
|ha^  apology, 
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We  are  so  decidedly  of  opioion  that,  however  we  may 
vulgarly  admire  his  prose  compositioDs  as  the  productions 
of  a  proughinan  (a  rule  by,  which  we  entirely  agree  with  all 
competent  judges  of  his  merits  that  Burns  ought  never  to  be 
estimated),  yet  his  fanie  must  restsoleJy  and  exclusively  on 
his  character  as  a  poet,  that  the  only  letters  in  this  collection 
to  which  we  shall  even  refer  are  two  containing  specimens 
of  his  poetry.  The  first  is  directed  to  John  Ballantyne,  Esq. 
and  is  w^orth  notice  as  affording  the  original  of  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  songs  which  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
altered  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  measure ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that 'the  alteration  was  much  for 
the  worse.  Tlj'e  reader  may.  however,  judge  for  himself  on 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  copy  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Dr.  Currie's  edition. 

*  Ye  flowery  banks  6'  borinie  Doooi " 

How  can  ye  blurae  sae  fair  ; 
How  canye  cbant,  ye  littU  birds, 
And  1  $ae  fu'  o'  care  I 

♦  Thott'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird. 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ;  , 

*  Thou  minds  roe  o'  the  happy  days 

.    When  my  fa  use  luve  was  Xr\^(y  .      .  /  . 

'  ^  Thou'll  break  my  lieart,*  tho^  l|opie  bird> 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

^  Aft  h^'  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  wood-bine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  love, 
>  And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

f  Wi'  lighteome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Fraea€its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  fause  lover  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thoru  wi*  me.' 

The  second  is  addressed  to  William  Creech,  Esq.  and  con- 
tains a  poetical  lamentationj.' half  serious,  and  halfjestiogj 
for  his  absence  from  Scotland.  It  concludes  with  some  stanr 
zas,  conceived  in  the  style  of  ardent  and  impetnoiid  feeling, 
i'or  which  the  character  of  Burns  was  so  remarkable,  and 
which  accordingly  pervades  the  best  and  the  worst  of  his  cou\' 
positions. 

<  Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  I've  sped^ 

*  j^ni  lEfien  spenes  an  chryital  Jed^^ 
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And  Ettrick  bank?  now  roaring  red 

While  tempests  blaw ; 
But  eve«y  joy  and  pleasure's  fled 

WiUie's  awa? ! 

*  May  I  be  slander's  common  speech  ; 

A  text  for  infamy  to  preach  ;  '  • 

And  lastly,  streckit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 
When  I  forget  thee,  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa  ! 

*  May  never  .>vicked  fortui\e  touzle  him. 
May  n^ver  wicked  men  bambouzle  hm  I 
Until  a  pow,  as  auld's  Melhusalem, 

He  canty  claw ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  new  Jerusalem 
Fleet  wing  awa'  I* 

The ,  strictures  on  ,Scottish  sopgs  are  interesting,  as 
giving  ns  in  noany  instances  the  opinion  of  the  pofet  re- 
specting the  me,rits  of  compositions  to  which  he  was  him- 
self so  strongly  attached,  and,  in  many  more,  as  assigning 
lo  th'Seir  right  authors,  and  fixing  to  their  right  dates,  or  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin,  certain  well-known 
and  o/'ten  repeated  productions,  concerning  which  the  world 
at  large  is  profoundly  ignorant.  We  shall  select  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting;  but  very  few,  as  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  our  present  article. 

The  Lau  of  Peaiy'9  Mill. 

'  Mn  Sinclair's  statistical  account  of  ScQtland,  this  song  is  localized 
Ca  verb  I  must  use  for  want  of  another  to  express  my  idea)  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is  claimed  by  Ayrshire. 
The  following  anecdote,!  had  from. the  present  sir  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Robertland,  who  had  it  from  the.  last  John  earl  of  Lou- 
don. The  then  earl  of  Loudon,  and  father  to  earl  John  before  men. 
tioned,had  Ramsay  at  Loudpn,  and  oi^e  day  walking  t<ogetfaer  by  the. 
banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  New-mills,  at  a  place  yet  called  Peaty*» 
mill,  they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  country. 
girU  I:(is  lordship  observed  that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme  for 
a  song.  Alan  lagged  behind  in  returning  to  Loudon  castle,  and  at 
diuner  produced  this  identical  song.' 

J'vfeed'tidt* 

*  In  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany^  he  tells  us  that  about  thirty 
of  the  songs  in  that  pablication  were  the  works  of /some  young 
gentlemen  of  his 'acquaintance;  which  )»Qngs .  are  marked  ivith 
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the  letters,  D,  C,  &c.  QW  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Woo<Jhpii8cl€e,the 
worthy  and  able  defender  of  the  beauteous  Queen  o(,Scots,  told  m9 
t|iat  the  songs  marked  C,  in  theXea^table)  were  the  composition  of 
a  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  house  of  Achnames,  who  was  afterwards 
unfortunately  drowned  coming  from  France.  As  Tyiler  was  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Aiian  Ramsey,  ^  think  the  anecdote 
may  be  depended  on;  ofconsequenc^e,  the  beautiful  song  of^  Tweedy- 
side,'  is  Mr*  Crawford's,  and  indeed  does  great  hpnx)ur  to  his  poe- 
tical talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Crawford,  the  Mary  he  qeiebrates* 
was  Mary  Stewart  of  the  Castle  mill  family,  a^tei  vvards  married, 
to  a  Mr.  Johh  Ritchie.  I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the 
original  Tweed-side,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Lord 
Yestef.  It  consisted  of  two  stanzas,  of  whiclf  I  still  recollect  thf 
«rst.  •  ^  ..  •     '  '     .^ 

'  When  Maggy  and  I  was  acquaint, 
I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie  ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  green  plain, 
Nor  gowdspink  sae  happy  as  me  : 
^    .  But  I  saw  her  sae  fair,  and  I  lo'cd  ; 

I  woed,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed, 
So  now  I  maun  wander  abroad  : 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed.*        ^ 

Mary's  Dream* 

*  The  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Miss  Mary 
Macghie,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Airds  in  Galloway.  The  poet 
was  a  Mr.  Alexander  Lowe,  who  likewise  wrote,  another  beautiful 
song  called  Ponipey's  ghost.  I  have  seen  a  poetic  epistle  from  him 
in  North  America,  where  he  now  is,  or  lately  was,  lo  a  lady  in 
Scotland.  By  the  strain  of  the  verses,  it  appeared  that  they  allude 
to  some  love  disappointment.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  judgment  of  Burna  confirming 
oar  own  opinion  as  to  the  despicable  silliness  of  Scoticizing 
a  good  old  English  song.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  young  lady 
in  the  kingdom  that  sits  at  a  piano-forte^  or  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  musician's  chair,  but  she  begins  the  concert  with 
murdering  poor  D,-.  Percy  by  the  detestable  jargon  of*  O 
Nanie,  will  thou  gapg  wi'  me.*     Burns  says/  however, 

*  It  is  too  barefaced  lo  take  Dr.  Percy's  charming  song,  and  by 
the  means  of  transposing  a  few  English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to 
pass  it  for  a  Scots  song.  I  was  not  aquainted  with  the  editor  until 
the'first  volume  was  nearly  finished,  else,  had  1  known  it  in  time,  I 
would  have  prevented  such  an  impudent  absurdity/ 

There  are,  besides,  observations  which  cannot  be  read 
without  great  iatere^t^  on  some  of  the  author's  own  original 
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Gompositioos  ;  but  we  have  no  room  to  select  any  in  thia 
article^  exceptone  which  (as  well  as  Mr.  Cromek's  subjoined    . 
Bote)  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  omjt,  as  referring    to  souic  olr 
the  most  beautiful  poems  he  ever  wrote  and  to  the  ino8t*af« 
feclipg  incident  he  ever  experienced.  ' 

*  The  Highland  Lassie^  0.\ 

'This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  before  I  was  at 
all  known  in  the  world.  My  Highland  Lassie  was  a  warm-hearted; 
charming  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  m;m  with  generous  love. 
After  a  pi^etty  long  t^act  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment^ 
we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  seques*. 
lered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a 
farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to 
arrange  matters  a;nong  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life. 
At  the  close  of  autumn  following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  " 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  witk 
a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  ray  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness.' 

I 
Mr.,  Cromek's  note  on  this  most  affecting  passage  is  as 

follows.^ 

*  There  are  events  in  this  transitory  Scene  of  existence,  seasons  of 
jny  or  of  sorrow,  of  despair  or  of  hope,  which  as  they  powerfully 
affect  us  at  the  time,  serve  as  epochs  to  ihe  history  of  nur  lives.  They 
may  be  termed  the  trials  of  the  heart.  We  treasure  them  deeply  in  . 
our  memory,and,as  time  glides  silently  away,they  help  us  to  number 
our  days.  Of  this  character  was  the  parting  of  Burns  from  his  High- 
land Mary,  that  interesting  female,  the  first  object  of  the  youthful 
poet's  loye.  This  adieu  was  performed  with  all  those  simple  and  strik- 
ing ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender 
emotions  and  to  inspire  awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small 
purling  brook  ;  they  laved  their  hands  in  its  limpid  stream,  and 
holding  a  bible  between  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to  befaithiul 
to  each  other..  They  parlcd— never  to  meet  again  I  The  aimiverr 
sary  of  Mary  Campbell's  death  (for  that  was  her  name)  awakening 
ID  the  sensitive  mind  of  Burns  the  most  lively  emotions,  be  retired 
from-  his  family,  then  residing  in  the  farm  of  ILllisland,  and  wan* 
dered,  solitary  on  the  banks  of  the  Nitb,  and  about  the  farm-yard. 
In  the  extremest  agitation  of  mind,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night. 
His  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  tlirew  himself  on  the  side  of  a 
corn-stack,  and  there  conceived  his  sublime  and  tender  elegy — bis 
address  to  Mary  in  Heaven.'  ^ 

We  are  unable  to  prolong  this  article  by  entering  on   an 
eiraminatibn  of  the  contents  of  Burns's  common  place-book, 
which  forms  the  remaining  portion  of  the  vojume.    This  we; 
the  less  regret  since  it  is  imposssible  to  peruse  them  witboui^ 
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a  great  deal  of  paio^  and  also  since  the  specimens  before  given 
by  Dr,  Currie  are  snfficient  fo  teach  oar  readers  what  they  are 
to  expect  frotn  the  additional  fragments  here  subpincd. 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  perhaps  expected  the  recovery' 
^  of  some  more  important  ♦  Reliques,'  from  Mr.  Cromek's^ 
ardent  and  painful  search,  we  must  express  ourselves,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  admirers  of  Burns,  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  and  for  the  pleasure  which 
that  trouble  has  procured  us  ;  aod  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  lover  ofthe  poet  will  consider  Mr.  Crom^k's. volume 
as  H, desirable  appendage  to  those  already  published  by  Dr. 
Ciifrie. 


Art.  If. — An  historical  Review  of  the  Commercial,  Political^ 
and  Moral  State  of  Hindostan,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time  ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  East,  its  present  Condition^  and  the  Means  and  Pro-- 
bability  of  its  future  advancement^  xviih  an  introduction 
and  Map  illustrating  the  relative  Situation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East,  By  Robert  Chatfield^  LL.  B.  Ficat 
of  Chatteris,  in  Cambridgeshire.  4a>.  Richardson.     1808. 

THE  commerce  of  the  east  seems,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod,  to  have  Had  a  striking  influence  on  the  fortunes  ofthe 
west.  The  nalions  which  have  enjoyed  it  have  risen  above 
their  contemporaries  in  wealth  and  power.  The  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  iVlediterranean,  were 
in  ancient  times  enriched  and  civilized  by  this  traffic.  Thebe* 
and  Memphis  seem  to  have  owed  much  of  their  pristine 
grandeur  to  this  circumstance ;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Colchis, 
Alexandria,  and  Palmyra,  were  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
to  it  for  the  splendour  which  they  once  pr^ssessed.  Their 
prosperity,  like  that  of  Venice  in  a  later  period",  sunk  when 
they -ceased  to  be  the  marts  of  eastern  merchaiidize.  It"  was 
the  commerce  of  the  east  which  formerly  raised  Portugal 
and  Holland  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers;  and 
though  Great  Britain  may  have  other  sources  of  greatness, 
yet  one  of  the  principal  has  certainly  been  her  unparalleled, 
extension  of  coran)erce  in  the  east. 

The  population  of  Ihe  world  seems  to  have  had  its  origia 
hi  the  east;  and  the  region,  which  was  first  peopled,  waa 
certainly  the  first  to  cultivate  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
T/ie  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  and*  the  genial  nature  of  the 
climate,  left  the  inhabitants  ^l  leisure  to  exercise  their  in- 
dustry 00  something  beyoud  tbe  mere  neoessariea  of  life. 
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The  desire  of  attaininff  the  commodities  of  the  east  operated 
in  a  very  remote  period  f^  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  active 
and  improvable  powers  of  man  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Arabia^ 
P^rsiai  Phoenicia,  and  Greece*  , 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  c^ne  of  the  few  conquerors 
vrhose  death imay  be  regarded  as  premature,  seems  to  have 
entertained  very  correct  and  philosophic  notions  i-especting 
the  importance  of  eastern  commerce*  He  considered  ill  as  the 
principal  meao';s  of  improving  the  condition,  and  increasing 
the  civilization  of  his  extensive  dominions;  his  conquests 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  subservient  to  this  end  ; 
and  Alexandria  was  very  easily  chosen  to  be  the  future  em* 
porlum  of  eastern  wealth.  The  wisdom  of  those  commercial 
projects,  which  Alexander  had  conceived,  was  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt;- 
under  whose  sovereignty  Alexandria  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  magnificence.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  the  Ptolen^ies  had  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, which  the  greater  power  and  resources  of  4l€Xan«' 
der  would  easily  have  surmounted. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  tvas  highly  valued  by  theRomans, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  supplies  of  corn,  with  which  that 
,  rich  country  furnished  the   capital,  but  on  account  of  th^ 
lucrative  commerce  which  it  maintained  with  the  east. 

<  The  effects  of  the  immense  accession  qf  wealth    brought  from 

these  sources  into  the  Roman  treasury  were  soon  perceived  ;  they  not 

'  only  altered  the  value  of  property,  doubled  the  price  of  provisions 

and  merchandize,  but  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  state  of  man- 

ners  of  Rome  itself/ 

As  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  India  increased 
in  the  Reman  capital,  the  Nile  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
general  supply  ;  and  a  communication  was  opened  by  means 
of  caravans  between  the  Persian  gulph,  the  Euphrates,  and 
Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  and  thence  to  the  eoasU 
of  Syria  and  Palestine* 

*  Some  commerce  with  India  by  this  route/  says  Mr.  Chatfield, 
*  had  long  existed  ;  but  it  was  at  this  time  so  considerably  increased, 
and  had  so  much  augmented  the  resources  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  that  the  princes  of  Palmyra  wera  not  only  enabled 
to  extend  their  conquests  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  even  to  contend  for  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  purple  with  the  warlike  Aurelian.'  / 

•Under  the  genius  of  Mahomed  and  bis  successors,  theAra* 
bians,  emerging  from  their  obscurity  and  indolence,  assuaged 
a   new  and  more  permaneint  character^  of  vigour,  of  en« 
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teipitc«,  aDd  of  indostry.  Bagdat,  under  a  renowned  dy<> 
natty  of  caliphs,  became  celebrated  for  its  treasures  and  mag* 
nifioeoire.     Bassorab^  fooaded  by  the  caliph  Oaiar^ 

'  commanded  the  intercourse  of  the  adjoining  countries  with  the 
coasts  of  India,  and  received  tbe' wealth  of  the  caravans  of  Persia 
and  Arabia/-^^  The  rich  silks,  the  canipbire,  and  the  poreelatn, 
transparfrnt  as  glass,  from  China,  and  the  gold  gems  and  perfones 
^of  India  aAd  its  islands,  which  contributed  to  adorn  the  palaees.of 
Bagdad  and  Damascus/ 

Coiitianlioople^  al  the  same  period,  unwilling  to  forego 
tbe  advantages  of  the  eastern  trade,  re-opened  the  communis 
cation  by  wbioh  the  Colchians,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  bad 
formerly  procured  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Hin« 
dostao*  Tbe  lul^ngation  of  Constantinople  by  the  OUo« 
mans  in  146S,  proved  eventually  beneficial  to  Europe.  It 
ierved  to  diapel  tbe  darkness  which  popish  superstition  had 
spread  over  £uropej  "by  exciting  the  intellectual  activity  of 
manhrnd  and  promoting  a  passion  for'the  literature  of  a  bet« 
^er  period.  A  new  spirit  of  enquiry  and  of  enterprize  was 
awakened^  whicb^  whatever  direction  it  took,  tended  to  en- 
large tbe  boundary  of  knowledge  and  tbe  sphere  of  actiyity^ 
to  increase  the  resources,  and  to  augment  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  social  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  tbe  15th  century,  the  mariner^s  com-* 
pass,  wbicQ  is  said  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  a  citizen 
of  Amalfi  in  the  12tb^  began  to  be  generally  and  success-* 
fully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigalion.  Tbe  Portugueze 
had  for  a  considerable  time  directed  their  attention  to. tbe 
aubject  of  maritime  discovery  ;  and  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
which  had  been  discovered  by  !l^artholomew  Dias  in  1486^ 
wras  passed  by  Vasquez  de  Gama  in  1492.  Vasquez  de  Ga^ 
ma  arrived  on  the  fiOtb  of  May,  1497»  on  the  coast  of  Ma* 
]abar>  which  was  then  '  tbe  most  flourishing  port  in  the  pe* 
ninsola  of  India^  and  the  principal  residence  of  Ibe  zamorin 
or  emperor/ 

The  first  appearance  of  these  strangers  was  welcomed  by 
the  hospitable  attentions  of  tbe  native  (^inces ;  *  every  tn^ 
couragement  was  shewn  to  their  commerce ;  and  with  tbe 
Arabian  merchants  they  might  easily  4iave  divided  the 
wealth  of  the  east/  Bat  tbe  Portugueze  were  stimulated  not 
only  by  avarice  but  by  ambition,  and  they  meditated  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  subjection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Their  designs  soon  became  evident  to  tbe  native 
princes ;  and  tbe  zamorin  ^would  gladly  have  expelled  a 
people  whom  he  had  so  lately  welcomed  to  his  shores.  But 
the  Portugueze  omitted  no  means  of  consolidaiiog  their 
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power  against  the  natives  of  lodta^  and  of  secariiig  tti#># 
commercial  monopoly  against  ihe  rivalry  of  Europe.  Tbejr 
formed  a  settlement  at  Ormuz>  by  wfaicn  tbey  obtotned  ihe 
command  of  the  Persian  gujph;  they  built  a  fort  at  Cape 
Aden;  they  took  possession  of  Socotora;  they  seized  the 
city  of  Goa^  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  ihe  coast  of  Mo- 
lucca and  the  Spice  islands  became  subject  to  their  sivay^ 
During  a  century  the  Portugueze,  who  had  superseded  the  ^ 
Arabians  and  the  Venetians^  enjoyed  tlic  exclusive  poHete 
sion  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  wIki 
Made  a  successful  effort  to  dispossess  tbem  of  tbe  demink>n 
which  they  had  ufeiirped.  In  l602,  the  Dutch  conquered 
the  Portugueze  settlers  in  Ceylon,  when  tbey  rendered  their 
victory  ri^amous  by  the  most  barbarous  atrocities. 

The  British  merchants  incited  by  the  increasing  epblence' 
df  ihe  Dutch,  ventured  gradually  into  the  ports  of  the  In- 
dian seas;  the  hatred  which  the  Dutch  and  FortugiK^ze  bad 
inspired  by  tb^ir  cruelty  and  eKtortfoo,  favoured  tbe  at*- 
tempt. 

'  Before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  some,  alliances  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  native  princes;  and^  few  inconsiderable  factories  had 
been  settled  at  Surat  and  Brampour,  under  the  capricious  grants  uf , 
the  court  of  Delhi,  whose  favour  had  been  partially  conciliated 
by  the  embassy  and  rich  presents  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.^ 

The  first  charter  of  the  English  East  India  Company  wat 
granted  by  Elizabeth  )xi  lt)01«  It  was  to  continue  fifteen 
years  ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  James  I.  before  its  expira^ 
tion.  Prom  l6dS  to  1657  the  trade  was  feft  in  a  gfeat  mea- 
sure  open ;  and  at  no  period  does  it  appear  to  have  ftdurished* 
more.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  I  f.  a  hew  char** 
tcr  was  granted  under  new  regulations,  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  trade  to  India  without  tbe  licence  of  the  company. 
In  1691,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  King  to  dis- 
aoW*  the  old  company,  and  to  [ocorporaie  a  new,  but '  the 
ting  nesitated^  and  the  interest  of  the  company  being  effec- " 
tdally  exerted,  their  licence  n?s  continued  for  three  years/ 
In  1694,  a  new  charier  was  obtained  ; 

*  the  most  ir^famous  bribery  was  ^mployeil  tt^frocure  the  favour  of 
the  house  and  the  ministers;  and  some  ot  tbe  must  active  of  tha^ 
Directors,  lefusing  to  disclose-liieir  t,.  crt*t  practices  in  their  exanai- .^ 
nation  before  the  House  of  Commons,  were  committed  to  theTower.* . 

rA  division  now  ensued  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany itself,  and  the  new  subscribers  traded  Separately  to 
India,  [n  this  interval  of  facXious  contention  the  Dutch 
seized  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  and 


'  tlic  affktm  of  both  comparii^  were  involtred  ?n  stictf  confWibh'tMfi' 
^     for  the  sake  even  of  public  trUn^juillUy,  they  wei^  constili^alfetf^y 
the  queen  (Anne)  under  the  present  name  of  the  United' CbttSy^y 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Ejast  Indfes? 

It  was  tiot  till  the  war  wMch  broke  out  iti  Etiropein  1^^ 
that  the  English  began  to  ac(^uire  an  astendant  in  Irtum. 
In  1761  Popjlicherry  was  taken  from  the  French,  who  weite 
deprived  of  all  their  possessions  from  Cape  Contorin  to  the 
*  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  A  formidable  confederacy  w^. af- 
terwards formed  against  the  English  interest  by.the  pati^^^ 
prinoes^  whose  jealousies  hatd  been  excited  by  ^helr  victor^^ 
in  ^tbe  Caraatic  ;  b^t  tbe  attempt  3yas  fraslraied  by  the,  b^^- 
tie  of  Bdx^r,  by  which  .the  deposed. emperor ,  5hah  Alluiii, 
«iibo,had  been  a  prisoner  ia.the  bands  of  the  Nabob, VUi^r 
of  Oude^  Shujah-ul  Dowlab,  was  brought  a  suppjiaat  ifnto 
the  English  camp.  The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Oritt% 
and  the  Northern  Circars  were  ceded  to  the  English.     ^      -4 

'  Frorb  the  year  1765j  until  this  period,  Bengal  bad  enjoyed  • 
greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of  India  ;:  rcb^lHon 
was  unknown;  and  the  people  lived  peaceably  under 'the  ^ucipicKi 
4»f  a  gdverninent  whose  security  had  been  ^tablished  by  coiiqii«sr« 
and  whose  efforts  might  now  be  directed  to  thelf  intprovemem  tfitd 
happiness.  But  whilst  Bengal  and  its  immediate  ^ependsneies  wem 
in  full  possession  of  peace,  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  becbma 
ft  prey  to  all  the  tni^e ri^s  of  war.  If  little  can  be  urg^d  in  Vindiietf^A. 
tion  of  the  Engli^hj  who  •*  to  gratify  a  rapaciotis  ally,  aiM^  wkh^Mifl 
even  acquiring  an  adeqcrate  benefit  to  the  state,  eflfected  tbf9**d^i  . 
ttructioa  of  the  Rohilias — a  nation  against  whom  they  could  .not 
fabricate  a  spetious  cause  of  complaint;*'  if  the  governrtient  of  India 
has  been  justly  branded  with  terms  of  reproach,  for  levying  unj use 
wars,  and  for  an  improper  interference  with  the  native  powers;  in 
this  instance,  **  the  war  with  Tippoo/^  it  must  stand  acquitted  to  all 
the  world  :  it  was  called  upon  in  defence  of  an  old  and  faithful  ally, 
the  Rajah  of  Ttavancore,  who  had  been  wantoni}'  attacked,  to  coun- 
teract the  ambition  of  a  perfidious  prince,  whose  plans  were  all  di-; 
reeled  for  their  extirpation;  and  who,  by  secret-treaties  with  the 
French,  and  intrigues  with  the  native  princes,  was  plotting  the  ruin 
.of  the  British  power  and  influence.  The  very  subjects  of  theSuIfan 
Were  ripe  for  revolt,  ahd  his  inhuman  cruelties  had  impressed  tl^tit*' 
minds  with  the  strongest  principles  of  disgust  and  aversion.  The* 
designs  of  Tippoo  on  the  Carnatic  had  not  been  diverted  by  the  me- 
mory of  former  defeats.  Disappointments  seemed  only  to  have  ad- 
ded fresh  stings  to  revenge,  ix^  to  have,  sharpened  his  sagacity  for 
the  improvement  of  his  resource? :  nor  iv'ere  the  watlike  cbieftainr  * 
who  inhabit  the  frontiers  towards  the  Indus  (Guzzurat),  or  the 
Poonah  and  Berar  ^lahratta,  less  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
a  power  whose  influence  they  had  been  taught  to  dread,  and  whoso 
victories  and  reputation  checked  their  own  designs  A*  conquest  and' 
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dominiOB.    With  such  dispositionti  causes  of  complaint  ware  eaa|Tf 
lound  ;   the  coDspiracy  w4s,  besides^  fomented  by  all  the  weight  of 
foreign  influence.     But  this  new  confederacy  proved  not  more  for* 
tunate  than  those  which   had  preceded  it«  and  tended  onfy  to  in- 
crease the  luitre  of  the  British  arms,  and  complete  the  subjection 
•f  India*    The  plans  of  Tippoo  were  ripe  for  execution,  when  tha 
Marqub  Wellesley  assumed  in  1798  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
.government  in  India.     The  precarious  state  to  v;hich  the  company 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  combination  of  so  many  powerful 
enemies,  required  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  wisest  measures  to 
defeat  it.     By  a  judicious  movement  of  the  British  troops  rn  the 
Korthern  Circars,  in  concert  with  the  Niaam's  cavalry,  the  caprtai: 
of  Hyderabad  was  rescued  from  the  influence  of  Moiisieir  Pei^ 
ton's  army,  and  the  power  of  the  enemy  checked,  in  a  quarter  whet* 
•bis  presence  would  have  been  pecaliarly  dangerous.     The  disoom- 
ftture  of  his  ally  delayed,   bat  did  not  alter  the  designs  of  Tippoo; 
anil  he  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  conqueror  wheA 
itst  prepared  for  resistance.     But  the  glorious  and  successful  cam- 
paign  of  1799,  defeated  all  his  hopes,  and  by  his  own  death  gay^ 
■ome  respite  to  the  calamities  of  hia  country.     Tippoo  was  the  Ust 
of  the  Mahomedan  princes  in  the  Decan  who  preserved  hisindepen-' 
dence.    In  1799  l^is  capital  was  again  besieged ;  and  being  stormed 
by  the  British  army    under  General  Harris,  the  Sultan  perished^ 
after  a  gallant  resisunce,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fartress.  Nothing 
now  remained  for  the  captor^  but  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  sceptre. 
The  Mahomedan  government  was  destroyed ;  and  a  child,  descended, 
as  it  is  said  from  the  Brahmin  princes,  whom  Hyder  Ally  had  un- 
justly deposed,   received  the  honours  of  royaky,  whilst  the  real 
power  continued  in  the  hands  of  those  who  bad  elevated  him  to  tha 
throne/ 

Mt  was,'  says  the  intelligent  and  judicious  author^  ^  the  policy, 
the  hope,  and  the  resolution  of  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of  our  In* 
dian  greatness,  not  to  extend  the  British  possession  beyond  the  Ben- 

Jal  provinces  and  the  Cirears,  with  k  small  tract  of  land  round  Ma« 
ras,and  the  island  of%  Salsette,  near, Bombay  ;  these  he  deemed 
lully  equal  to  every  measure  of  good  policy,  and  to  our  powers  of 
keeping  possession/ 

*  The  interference  of  parliament  in  1782,  strengthened  by  the 
two  successive  ac^s  of  1784  and  1793,  seconded  the  just  views 
and  sound  policy  of  Ciive,  by  adopting  and  omjoining  limitations  of 
dominion.' 


^  In  178$  it  was  unantmousiy  re^ioived  and  declared,  "  that  to 
pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion  in  India,  are 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour^  and  the  policy  of  this 
nation/ 

Mr,  Hastings^  tba  govei:por-geQera)j  had  proclaimedrtlae 
tame  opiniaDi 


'  4bat  to  depart  from  this  absolute  line  of  self-defeiicci  unless  idi« 
|>elled  to  it  by  the  most  obvious  necessity,  was  dangerous  to  th« 
•ecurity  and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces/ 

^The  bills  which  Mr.  Fox  introdaced  ia  1783,  and  which 
occasioned  such  a  violent  ferment  of  party-spirit  at  thetinaei 
^ere  designed  to  relieve  the  misery  and  oppression  which 
,  the  natives  of  India  had  suffered  from  the  mismanagement 
or  corruption  of  the  agents  of  the  company.  Thebiit^  which 
was  more  successfully  brought  forward  W  Mr^  Pitt  in  1784» 
professed  the  same  end,  bnt  tended  to  the  accomplishment 
by  different  means.  The  differences  of  the  two  bills  partook 
of  the  characteristic  differences  pf  the  two  men.  •  The  bill  of 
Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  open  and  direct  in  its  operation^'; 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  calculated  to  work  its  effect  by  mors, 
secret  and  circuitous  means. 

We  bdieve  that  there  is  no  one  who  contemplates  the  pre» 
tent  state  of  the  East  India  compftny^  of  its  financiaU  its  civil 
or  military  administration/who  will  not  say  that  thegoverQr 
ment  of  the  company  again  needs  the  revision  of  the  legis- 
lature. New  regulations  are  wanted  suited  to  the  present 
'atate  of  things.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  result  of  the 
extension  of  dominion  which  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  company  received  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley^  we  cannot  but  think  with  the  present  author^  that 
Ibey  have  made  an  irjurious  impression  against  our  charac- 
ter among  foreign  tiaiions ;  that  they  have  weakened  our 
boasted  claim  to  patriotism  and  integrity;  and  that  they 
have  caused  an  immense  accession  to  the  debt  of  the  coiu- 
pany,  whichi  if  ever  pard«  must,  in  all  probabiiityj  be  added, 
to  the  burdens  of  the  nation, 

*  With  an  iucressed  revenus  from  the  conquered  and  ceded  pro- 
vinces the  company  is  )worse  off  in  1808  tbau  it  was  in  1794,  bt^ 
cause  theti  tbey  bad  the  same  surplus  of  one  million,  with  a  debt  of 
only  ten  roilliDns,  instead  of  a  debt,  as  at  present,  of  thirty  millions. 
The  result  of  Lord  Weiiesley's  administration  was  an  increased  re* 
venue  of  live  millions,  and  a  debt  contracted  of  twenty  mijhuns  ster* 
hhg.  The  great  accession  of  territory  made  under  tbe  same  go* 
vernraenty  has  necessarily  required  an  increased  army,  at  least  S9 
long  us  the  power  of  France  predominates  ;  and  it  is  contended  in 
consequence  that  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the  (C(>rapany's  finances 
ialndik  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  determination  of  the  king's 
n;inisters,  in  regard  to  their  military  establish  meats,  in  which  kiona 
economy  can  be  practised  with  effect,  tba  expenditure  in  tbe  civil 
lervice  not  admitting  of  any  diminution/ 

Qutof  whatever  enormities  the  servants  of  the  company 
m.ay  in  particular  instances  have  beep  guilty^  or  whatever  !•» 


\ 


oal  or  per^otial  iDJuries  the  natives  of  Itidia  may  jbav«'oecii- 
•iooally  sastained^  we  believe  that  those  parts  bf  Hindostao^ 
v/hich  have  been  subject  to  British  sway^  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  tranquillity,  as  .well  as  a  milder  aJdmiuis- 
Iration,  than  they  haver  before  experienced,  iThfe  lands  of 
Bengal  have  feeen  belter  cultivated,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Y>eople  ameltoraled  since  the  grant,  of  that  provrnce  to  the 
company.  The^  former  merciless  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas 
have  been  restt'ai.ried. 

•  ^  The  p^Uy  (|UArreIs  of  raj(»hji  bave  b«en  reconciled  by  an  appea) 
to  a  superior  power,  who3e  force,  whilst  it  cbmmaQd^  respect  from 
the  strong,  gives  security  to  the.  weak.' 

^     .        ^     \     

'    *  The  evils  of  famine  arising  fr4>ro  the  nature  of  the  climate  aod 

the  improvident  temper  of  the  natives,  have  been  carefully  guarded 
against  by  the  establishment  of  public  granaries;  and. whilst  other 
province^  have  been  suffering  extreme  hardships,  Bengal  and.it^ 
dependencies  have  since  the  year  1770  enjoyed  comparative  abun- 
dance/ 


:  *  The  general  conditien  of  the^  ryots  or  sub-tenants  has  been  hap- 
ply  improved.  By  fixed  and  moderate  assessments  their  proprie^* 
ifkty  right  in  their  lands  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the  descent  of 
lliheri^nces  r<;gulated  accordiug  to  their  own  laws.' 

It  h  the  fluctuating  insecurity  of  pjoperty  i;vhich  has,  in  n 
j^reat  measure,  impeded « the  progressive  civilisation  of  the 
i^ast,  and  prevented  the  gradual  improvement  of  agriouUnre 
and  manufattures.  The  arbitrary  and  capricious  exactioDa 
(^f  despotic  goveruments,  operate  as  a  coaUi^uaUliscoorage** 
nienl  to  industry,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  <;apital.  The 
mode  of  levying  taxes  in  the  east  is  not  so  much  by  any  fixed 
and  equitable  rule  as  by  a  system  of  violence  and  coercion. 
Bat  this  system  of  tyranny  has  been  discontinued   in   the. 

'  the  com- 

jbject  to  the 

happiness  aug- 

Hifhted.  Great  Britain  has  certainly  increased  her  moral  re- 
sponsibility in  proportion  as  she  has  increased  her  dominion^ 
in  the  east.  She  h^s  how  more  than  fifty  millions  of  people 
subject  to  her  sway  ;  and  liappy  will  it  be  for  her  if,  instead 
of  abui^ing  this  sacred  trust|  or  making  it  subservient  to  the 
]ow  purposes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  slie  aspires  to  the  more 
elevated  object  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  tbe  people 
by  the  gentle  and  beneficent  spi^^  of  her  administration.  - 

*  Let  oyr.atteotioi>/  says  Mr*  Chat|ield^    *  be, now  directed  to 
objects  of  ttigher  momept  than  the  petty  d^taiilsof  cumm^rcial  r$« 
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^ftlionvof  ^  pretervation  of  an  envious  (ipvidious)  monopoly  ; 
let  thiit  benevolence,  wbiofa  is  tbesublime  character  of  our  religion^ 
and  that  freedom  which  ts  the  basis  of  our  laws,  be  extemied  as  for 
as  <ircon>srance8  will  admit,  to  the  natives  of  the  east,  who  are  more 
immediately  under  our  protection/ 

The  second  part  of  this  erudite  and  judicious  publiciation 
relates  chiefly  to  the  retigioua  and  moral  state  of  the  Hia^ 
flaa.  In  this  Ibe  learniog^  good  seosei  and  modcratioa  of 
the  author^  are  very  conspicuous,  and  entitle  bi^i  to.oof 
wannest  praise.  The  history  of  the  Hindtis^  though  they 
advance  claiais  to  a  much  higher  antiquity,  cannot  be  feraced 
farther  back  than  about  two  thousand  years  beforeCbritI* 

.  '  Their  early  historians,,  as  in  all  infant  societies,  iiere  their  poets, 
their  priests,  and  their  philosopherSi  and  therefore,  whatever  they 
relate,  is  so  much  Inveloped  in  mystery  and  fable,  that  belief  is  vi#o 
]ated,and.tbe  path  totrutb  lost  in  the  mazi^s  of  vague  and  uncicrtAio* 
conjecture.* 

*  The  general  opinion  of  the  Pundits,  (or  learned  men)  is,  tha.t  the 
laws  of  Brahma  were  unfolded  to  his  son  3Ienu,  in  verse,  or  mea- 
sured prose,  and  that  these  were  translated  and  explained  to  the 
world  in  the  words  of  the  book  which  npwgoes  by  the  ttame  of  the 
Instftutes  of  Menu.* 

'i  ' 

The  first  Menu  of  the  Brahmins  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
lis  the  Adam  of  the  Jews^  the  Christians,  and  the  Moslems; 
as  Sir  William  Jones  conjedlures^  that  the  seventh  Menu,  in 
whose  reign  the  Hindus  believe  the  whole  earth  to  have  been 
drowned,  is  the  same  whh  the  Noah  of  the  scriptures.  Some 
Wf iters  assert  that  Brahma  was  ancieu^tly  the  king  as  well  . 
as  legislator  of  Hindostan  ;  and  that  by  blending  the  sane- 
tioos  of  divine  wisdom  with  his  civil  ordinances,  he  intended 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  his  subjects  to  their  country,  and 
to,  the  laws  which  he  had  framed. 

•"The  four  Beds  or  Vedas  are  written  in  Sanscfit  or  the  pure  lan- 
guage, being  that  of  the  Deity  himself.  Very  few  of  the  most 
learned  Pundits,  and  those  only  who  have  employed  many  years  of 
painful  study  upon  this  one  task,  pretend  to  have  the  smallest  know« 
ledge  of  the  originals,  which  are  now  alsotiecome  extremely  scarca 
and  difficult  to  be  found ;  hvX  saslras  of  commeatsriet  have  been 
written  on  them  frnm'thft  earliest  periodiu  The  traditional  Vedat 
are  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  to  have  received  tbtir  present  ibrm  about  eifjtki  butidred 
years<  before  Christ ;  the  Sasura^  afterwards*' 

,Ali  the  pr€f>osteroos  ceremonies  which  are  at  present  ioif 
eoff  orated  with  Hindu  worship^  have  Ji>eea  ascribed  to  tba 

Saslras.     •         ' 
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'The  TedaS)  as  tbe  t«n  hernetio  books  of  the  Ef]rpliif)i)tbe  Peiw 
tateuch  of  the  Jcws^  and  the  Koran  of  the  Moslems,  are  the  fouit* 
Inn  am/|>rolradoori^of  the  religion  and  jurispruUenoe  of  the  Hindas. 
They  noft  only  disclose  a  system  of  diviae  ordinances,  which  explain 
the  duties  of  man  both  sooial  and  religious,  but  also  comprise  ]trea«- 
tises  on  medicine,   music,  war,  and  the  mechanical   arts.     The 
Brahmins  possess  other  bodtt>s  of  learning,  all  professedly  derived 
from  the  same  sources  ;  the  most  esteemed  of  tvbich  are  the  insti- 
totes  delivered  or  remembered  from.  Menu,  the  first  of  created  be» 
ings,  their  oldest  and  holiest  lawgiver  and  patriarch.    This  book 
<|eserves  a  high  portion  of  merit  from  the  spirit  of  sublime  devotiao^ 
of  benevolence  to  mankind,  of  tenderness  to  ail  creatures  which  per* 
vadcs  the  whole,  together  with  its  perfect  knowledge  of  civil  polityy. 
and  its  provisions  against  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  planned 
with  an  admirable  wisdom,  seem  to  evince  that  the  people  for  whom 
h  was  composed,  must  have  made  high  advances  in  civilization,  and 
the  state  of  society  been  greatly  improved  before  a  system,  embrac- 
ing such  a  variety  of  subjects,  could  have  been  braught  to  maturity.* 

The  Vedas  teadh  the  immortality  of  the  souI|  which  tbey 
deduce  from  a  reflective  survey  of  life^  its  various  relations^ 
prospects,  and  dependenciesj  from  the  nature  of  the  divine 
9ttributesj  and  from  the  imperfect  distribution  of  good  and 
evil  in  this  world.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  aa 
iDcuIcated  by  Menu^  was  the  foUowiog  :  he  asserts  that. 

*  as  far  as  vital  souls,  addicted  to  sensuality,  indulged  themselves  in^ 
forbidden  pleasures, 'even  to  the  same  degree  shall  the  acuteuess 
of  their  senses  be  raised  in  their  future  bodies,  that  they  may  endura 
analogous  pains;  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind  a  man  shall 
perform  in  this  life  any  act,  moral  or^religious,  in  a  future  body^ 
eodued  with  the  same  qualities,  shall  he  receive  his  retribution/ 

It  was  a  principle  of  religion  thus  wise  and  thos  favour- 
lible  to  purity  and  to  holiness  which  inspired  the  gentle 
Hindoo  with  a  sensitive  repugnance  to  the  destruction  of 
'  aniinal  life ;  which  rendered  a  simple  and  vegetable  diet^  a 
poiqt  of  the  mc^t  imperious  duty,  wfaile  it  counteracted  the 
ioipul3ei  of  selfishness,  ffnd  generated  a  contempt  of  death. 

'  .  The  religion  of  Brahma  does  not  appear  to  be  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  proselytism.  .  Where  that  spirit  prevwis, 

.  it  is  usually  found  to  he  either  the  forerunner  or  the  associ- 
ate of  intolerance.    But  beaveo^  say  the  Brahmins^ 

^  is  likea  palace  .with  many  doors,  and  every  one  may  enter  his  own 
way.' — ^  If  the  Brahmiti  be  asked  to  change  his  creed,  and  ailop^^  the 
Christian  faith,  he  pleads  that  variety  in  matters  of  religion  could 
.  |iot  be  displeasing  to  (rod,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  material 
world ;  or  had  U  bun  the  intention  of  God  to  pnxluce  uuiformitj/  m 
relfgiiftt,  he  would  have  formed  oilmen  with  the  same  vainif    '     ^ 
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-^Berdier  says  ihat  the  Hindas  did  Dbt  preleod 

^  Aeir  law  to  be  universal;  that  they  did  not  hold  Christianity  to 
be-false,  as,  for  aught  they  knew,  it  might  be  a  good  law  for  us,  and 
that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to  heaven/ 

In  the  Sd  and  4th  chapters  of  Part  I(.  the  author  eniei9 
into  some  learned  details  respecting  the  religion  of  China 
and  of  Ir&n  or  ancient  Persia.  Ch.  5.  treats  of  the  Koran. 
When  the  Porlugueze  arriyed  in  India,  they  found  the 
Mahomedan  religion  flourishing  amid  the  Hindus  super* 
ititions.  It  was  recorded  that  the  ancient  zamorin^olr  em* 
peror,  whose  principal  residence  was  at  Calicuty  had  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  received  the 
Moors  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  having  introduced 
them  into  credit  in  his  kingdom,  bad  at  last  embraced  their 
faitti.  The  Koran,  not  confined  to  the  continent,  was  diffused 
over  the  islands  of  the  eastern  ocean,  where 

*  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Mahomedanism,  some  of  the  Arabs*  umting 
the  double  character  of  priest  and  merchant,  had  successfully  pro* 
pagated  their  religious  opinions,  and  ^rmly  established  their  power/ 

The  principal  excellence  of  the  Koran  as  a  religious  code 
consisted  in  inculcating  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  which   the 
author  asserts  to  be  violated  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     But 
we  think  that  the  merits  of  this  performance  which  have 
been  t6o  highly  extolled  both  by  infidels  and  believers,  have 
been  very  correctly  appreciated  by  Volney.      ♦  The  whole, 
says  be,  '  is  a  flat,  fastidious  composition,  a  chaos  of  un- 
meaning phrases*  an  emphatical  exclamation  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learned,  a  coU 
lection  of  puerile  tales  and  ridiculous  fables*'    Though  it  is 
toot  only  the   sole  religious  but  civil  coide  of  the  Moslems, 
ye(  '  it  conveys  no  notion  either  of  the  relative  duties  of 
inanlcind  in  society,  of  the  formation  of  the  body  politic,  of 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  governing,  nothing  in  fact  which 
Goastitdies  a  legislative  code.'      It  establishes  '  an  absolute 
despotism  in  him  who  governs,  and  the  blindest  obedience  in 
him  who  obeys.^     Mahomet  did  not  wish  to  enlighten  meu, 
but  to  rule  over  them  ;  besought  not  disciples,  but  subjects; 
and  obedience,  not  reasoning,  is  a&cribed  to  subjects.'    The 
author  givea  a  succinct  but  erudite  account  of  the  feuds  or 
sects  which  prevail  among  the  votaries  of  the  Koran.    The 
Mahomedan  religionists  seeni  as  little  agreed  in  the  exposi* 
lion  of  their  scriptures  as  the  Christian. 

j.n  ch.  6,  the  author  has  shewn  how  the  eastern  creeds 
Ajre  Rfifayouriible  Ip  all  religions  iiQproyemeut.     In  the  early 
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ages  of  the  werld  iheVhiaracfer  of  king  "mnh  tdeinified  wkh 
tluil  of  priesU     The  perform;n>ce  of  religious  cerempoiajs 
w<i8  afterwards  entrusted  toa^i-iilirwlar  class,  who  :nade  iWe 
influence  which  they  thus  acquired  in  a  period  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  secular 
power  or  to  their  own  spiritual  domination.     .The  great  en- 
deavoiU  ©fall  priests  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  was  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance  ;  and   to   rule   them    throqgb 
Ibe  medii^m  of  their  fears,     it  needs  no  argument  nor  illus* 
tration  to  prove  that  such  a  system  of  imposture^  in  wbaif 
ever  nalioii  or  age  it  may  be  pracliscd,  whether  by  Egyptian 
priests,   by   Indian   brahmins,  by    Jewish  rabbins,  by  Per^. 
sijin  magiy   by  Turkish   imams,  or  by    British  druids,  mu3t( 
tend    to   obstruct   the   intellectual  and   moral  ameliorntioQ 
of  mnu.     There  is    a   usage   in  thinking  as  well  as  actings 
.  whicli  may  be  taught  by  early  impression  and  rendered  ha-** 
bitual  by  subsequent  practice,  which  may   be  cotifirmed   by 
time,  and  consecrated  by  traditionary  descent,  till  it  seenis 
ilDmovabte  by  the   force  of  reasoning,  or  impossible   to   be 
subverted    by  an   opposite  conviction.      Opinions  m«y  by 
babtt,  or  association   be  converted  into  passiofis  ;  iand  wq 
all  know  that  passion  is  not  readily  subdued    by  caini  and 
pacific  argumentation.       The  religions  system  of  the  Brah* 
mins  present  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  all  innoviition.  It 
is  fortified  almost  beyond  the  assault  of  human  power  by 
liabit  and   by  time,  by  avarice  and  by  pride.      Those   who 
Iiave  recently  adopted  the  idea  of  eflTecling  a  change  in  the 
eastern  creeas,  seem  to  have  undertaken  a  task  which  evefn 
the  Hercules  of  methodism  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

-  *  From  the.  opinion  of  the  wisest  men,  the  means  adopted  for  th« 
'  conversion  of  the  Hi nckK)^,  have  net  only  been  ill-digestedy  but  ra« 
iber  calculated. to  produce  eilects  ditmietrically  opposite  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  projectors.  The  late  mutiny  al  Vellore  and  the  con- 
current movfnu'nts  observable  amont^  ihe  troops  on  the  Madrass 
cstiibiibhment  serve  to  strengthen  this  suspirion,  and  ought  to  make 
f  very  i<  fleeting  man  pause  before  the  evil  is  pressctl  beyond  the 
power  of  rtmedy.*  *  '  ' 

*  The  fah'h  of  k  Gt  ntoo  (misguided  as  it  is  and  groundless  as  it  ma]^ 
btr)  is  equally  impHcli  wiih  iharof  a  chrisiian,  and  his  allciijiance  tfe 
hh  own  supposed  revelations  of  the  divine  w^ll  altogctbef  h»  flrta* 
llv.  therefore  esteems  the  Hst(»nishing  miracleSHttributed  to  a  Draiaay 
or  RuHm,  or  a  Kre&hen  fCreeshna)  asf^cts  of  the  most  indubkabU 
liuthetitlcity  ami  the  relation  of  them  as  strictly  historical/ 

In  the  8th, 9th,  and  lOih  chapters  of  Part  H,  the  author 
describes  the  inlrodnckion,  rise  and  progress  of  chrisllanity 
in  the  east,  during  the  ilist  century  ;  from  the  secohd  "cen- ' 


lury  ta  ih^  Wrlh  of  Mahomed  ;  ^nd  the  progress  of  Maho- 
medanisai  fromils  commencement  to  the  victories  of  Zengfs 
Kban  and  his^uccessors.  In  ch.  15^  Mr.  Chatfield  expatiates 
on  the  effects  which  \rere  produced  oh  Christianity  by  the 
conquests  of  Tamerlane.  *  Timur  Beg  or  Tamerlane,  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  commenced  a 
furious  persecution  against  the  christians,  whom  the  chance 
'  of  war  had  subjected  to  his  power  : 

<  Many  of  thechristiai^  converts,  cither  teq-ified  by  lijs  threats,  or 
^llured  by  his  invitations  yielded  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  Thut 
wherever  the|Mogul  arms  prevailed  Christianity  lost  grounJ.' 

The  capttire  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
triumph  of  htamism'm  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east.  But 
the  genius  of  the  religion  itself,  which  unlike  Christianity  is 
by  DO  means  suited  to  the  progressive  nature  of  man,  and  the 
perpetual  increase  of  civilizfition,  seems  to  have  furnished  the 
strongedl  obstacles  to  its  own  propagation,  and  to  have  ne<r 
oessitftted  its  retrograde  course  in  proportion  as  thatdarknest 
.  of  superstition  vanished  which  the  corj  uptions  of  the  Romish 
church  had  spread  over  Christendom.  The  reformation  of 
religion  which  began  about  the  same  ti£ae,served  to  develope 
ft^  portion  of  the  original  loveliness  of  Christianity  which 
bad  beep  long  obscured  ;  and  compared  with  which  the  code 
of  MahcMuet  4ippea(ed  a  spectre  of  deformity.  A  nevr  re* 
gion  wc^s  at  the  same  time  opened  for  the  introduction 
Hi'  Christianity  in  the  discovery  of  another  hemisphere* 

•That  the  religion  conveyed  by  these  nations  (the Portugneze  and 
Spaniards)  was  inadex[uate  to  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  ancient 
superstitions,  may  be  coll^ected  froip  ih«  lemprr  of  ihe  tfmes,  the 
modes  of  conversion  pursued^  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and 
tberc'is  t«o  ixi^ch  reason  to  fear  that  the  name  of  chrf&tian,  was  the 
6nly  chang^e  e£f<^cted  amongst  their  converts.' 

But  the  christian  religion  is  of  such  a  nature  that  however 
corrupt  it  may  become,  it  will  ultimately,  like  a  turbid 
stream  that  is  ffitered  through  a  rock,  eiject  its.  own 
purification.  Its  MO|tAL  essence  is  $i4ch  that  it  cannot  he 
entirely  destroyed.  It  is  liable  lo  temporary  chans^e  buV  in- 
capable of  final  decay.  It  may  be.darkened  but  it  cannot  be 
extinguished*  it  is  the  moral  ai^oth^osis  of  the  chris- 
^aa  systeoi  which  i»  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  frame  of  the  world,  that  conslilulfes  its  security  against 
that  abyss  of.  annihilation  into  which  it  would  have  long; 
'aioce  been  precipitated  by  the  artifice  and  corruptions  ot 
f^clesiaMical  and  of  civil  policy.  Ihefoims  Into  which  chris* 
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tiapUv  Ims  b€en  moulded,  the  creeds  into  which  it  bat  beem 

siubiiuaed,  may  and  probably  willfinally  vaawb  tobe  seen  no 

more^but  ihe  moral  essence  of  the  doctrine  itself  will  sur* 

¥ivc  the  extirpation  of  etery  sect,  and   the   fall  of  every 

church.    The  true  believert  may  still  worship  the  father  m 

ipirt^  and  iu  truths    Christianity  necdt*  no  shelter   bat  the 

canopy  of  the   heavens.     Christianity  needs  no  hierophaot 

to  perplex  it  with  mysteries   in   order  to  obtain  a  price  for 

the  explanation.     But  can  the  same  praise  be  bestowed  oa 

the  genius  of  Mahomedanism  i  Mahomedanism,  which  has 

no  tRorat  esBemce  diffused  through  it  like  an  anima  mundi  to 

preserve  it  from  decay,  can  have  no  stabPe  exigence  except 

in  its  vaio  ceremonials  and  lugitive  forms.       It  c^tiot  be 

preserred  apart  from  iCs  seated  devotional  offeriugs^  from  itt 

genuflexions^  its  pilgrimages,  its  ablutions  and  itsiasts^  ito 

polygamy  on  earth  and  its  sensuality  in  heaven.     Strip  it>  of 

these  and  it  l>ecomes  a  poor  shrivelled  thing,  destitute  of  the 

glow  aad  elasticity  of  life. 

The  very  corxier-slone  of  Islam  seems  at  present  threat* 
ened  with  subversion  by  the  new  and  increasing  sect  of  the 
IVahabees.  This  sect  owed  its  origin  to  Abdul  Weheb^who 
in  J7«>, 

*  Having  travetied  on  eommercial  affairs  fnto  India  and  PersiSi 
adopte<i»  from  the  appearances  of  the  diversity  of  the  several  reli- 
g^as  tfaeie  prevalent,  the  idea  of  fin  universal  toleration ;  returning 
to  his  own  country 9  he  erected  an  indepemlent  state  in  Najd,  ana 
asserted  among  ihe  followers,  who,, allured  by  thehopesof  piuitder, 
soon  fiucked  around  hir  standard^  *  that  God  alone  should  M 
adored y  and  that  the  prophet's  hook  whs  not  inspired/  In  ISOS 
Abdul  t4M>k  Mecca,  plundered  the  Mosques,  and  destroyed  the  in« 
Eabitauts  after  having  defeated  ihe  Oitomao  arnires,  he  wms  march* 
i^gagaiusl  Mediaa,  whea  bis  victorious  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  plague  and  small-pox  breaking  out  in  his  army.  The  Divai> 
was  alaroHrd,  lest  the  authority  of  the  Sultaun  might  be  questioned,^ 
as  he  can  only  retain  the  name  of  Caliph,  a  name  so  revered  by 
I^lahomedans,  whilst  he  is  master  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Tha 
doctrines  of  Abdul  spread  quickly  through  Arabia  ;  and  even  Syria,^' 
and  Ana  folia  were  infected  by  them.  I'he  Turkish  government  ^aa 
at  length  roused  by  (hedang(*r,  and  levied  fresh  armies,  but»  trusting 
T;ither  to  treachery  than  force,  a  trei|ty  was  concluded,  and  Ab- 
*  dul  wshs  assHKsinated  by  a  fanatical  JViuysulman.  The  son  of  Abdul', 
n-venged  his  faifcer^s  death,  and  Mecca  and  Medina  soon  felt  the 
height  of  liis  arms.  The  Ottoman  power  is  shaken  in  Europe,  and 
it  ii»  prohabUf  that  the  propagatioo  of  thenjsw  opinions  wilt  accele- 
rate  its  dissolution  in  Asia. 

^*  See  a  fullcir  ajccount  of  the  Wahabees  in  Scott  Waring's  Sheer- 
aa.  chap.  xxxi.  They  seem  to  consider  the  destiuction  of  all  tha 
boly  places  of  sepulchre  as  an  act  of  piety.     Thus  is  the  fa|iadtttiuui!> 
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tfone  of  Maliomedfttitsm  destfoyed,  which  bad  long  been  supported 
by  the  ptlgrimages  to  Mecca/ 

The  first  Mahomedan  conqueroni  of  Hinclostaiij  who  en« 
deavoured  to  establish  the  Koran  on  the  ruin  of  Ihe  tei^ple* 
of  Brahm^j  at  length  pereeiveil  the  fjolly  of  persecutiog  opi* 
nions^  and  the  wisdom  fa  general  toleration.  It  is  said 
that  in  l605,  in  consequence  of  ihe  invitation  of  Akberi 

*  Some  Jesuits  were  sent  Who  built  a  church  at  Ai^ra,  which  was 
endowed  tuth  a  pension  from  the  royni  treasury.  Jehanguirethe 
son  of  Akber,  allowed  them  also  to  build  anofher  at  Lahore  |  some 
of  whose  furniture  remained  at  the  time  of  Tbevenot's  visit.  It  i» 
related  of  this  prince,  that,  disgusted  with  the  importunities  of  the 
rival  sects,  he  resolved  upon  a  curious  e^tpedient  to  prove  the  .ex-» 
Celiency  of  their  respective  creeds.  Inviting  into  his  presence  aMul^ 
lab,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  Portuguese  priest,  he  desired  e^ch  of  tbein  to 
vindicate,  the  authenticity  of  hie  own  doctrine.  Upon  all  asserting 
that  their  creeds  were  founded  upon  miracles,  the  prince  decktied 
that  he  was  still  unconvinced  >.  and  thereforei  to  establish  the  truth^ 
he  recommended  that  each  should  be  surrounded  with  a  fire^  his  sa* 
cred  book  being  placed  under  his  arms,  and  that  his  creed  should 
prevail,  who  remained  unhurt  by  the  flames.  The  Mullah  trembled, 
the  priest  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  cffer  ;  but  Jehanguire,  nut 
choosing  to  put  him  to  the  proofi  continued  in  his  former  opinioiis.' 

The  larger  part  of  the  12th  chapter,  gives  a  copioas  detail 
of  the  different  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  east.  The  most 
auccesftful  of  these  proselyting  schemes  appears  for  a  time». 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Romish  priests  in  Japan.  In  that 
island  the  Christian  religion,  previously  to  the  year  1^29  had 

*  made  such  rapid  advances,  as  to  threaten  the  total  destrtictic^n  of 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  when  its  pr^>gress  was  arrested  by  one  of' 
those  revolutions,  which  baffle  the  councils  of  human  wisdom.  The 
priests  and^  nobles  rose  against  the  Christians ;  the  missionaries  wern 
^pelfed;  and  an  edict  was  at  length  issued  A.  D.  1615,  by  the 
emperor  Jeijca,  to  extirpate  those  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  During  the  space  of  40  years  the  scaffolds  were  stained  witit 
the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  ;  and  multitudes  perished  under  the 
most  aggravated  tortures,  gloryii^,  even  in  their  agonies,  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  «»poused.' . 

The  Catholic  missionaries  have  still  a  respectable  establish* 
tnent  in  India  ;  for  we  are  told  that  sacred  property  has 
been  respected  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  the  state  ;  and 
that  they  have  ehurches  in  which  riivtne  service  is  still  regu- 
lariy  performed.  Amoag  the  Protestant  missionaries^  the 
JDdoisbjLppear  to  have  merited  considerable  praise  from 
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their  diligence^  good  sense,  and  moderatioo.  Bjtheiiide* 
fatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Schwartz  the  whole  scriptures  wer^ 
before  theyeai  1719,  translated  into  the  Tamul  orMaIabar-> 
ian  language/  in  whicli  the  same  gentleman  had  aUo  com* 
p6sed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary.— But  Mr.  Schwartz 
made  only  a  few  native  converts  after  the  religious  industry 
of  thirty  years.— Si>  difficult  and  hopaless  is  the  task  !— The 
torrid  votaries  of  methodism  may  make  some  nominal  con- 
verts among  the  worshippers  of  Brahma;  but  more  success 
cannot  be  expected  from  their  zeal^  than  from   that  of  their 

f)redecessors.— The  simple  creed  of  the  Koran/  There  is  o«* 
y  one  God^  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God/  though 
enforced  by  every  secular  temptation,  which  the  Mahomei 
dan  conquerors  could  employ,  as  well  as  b^  all  the  terrors  of 
the  sword/ was  insufficient  to  induce  the  Hindoos  to  quit 
their  Pagodhs  or  to  abandon  their  priests. 

*  During  tbe  continuance  of  tHe  religious  war,  labour  left  the 
field,  and  industry  the  loom  ;  the  decrease  of  the  revenues  at  length 
brought  the  tyrant  (Aurungzebe)  to  his  reason,  and  a  capitation  tax 
ioas  substituted  as  the  balance  of  the  accounts  between  the  two  relim 
gions  ;  yet  evtn  this  tax  laid  upon  tbe  lower  orders  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  severity,  could  prevail  upon  few  t<^ 
barter  their  faith  for  the  exemptiun,  and  thousands  perished  under 
.  the  exemption.' 

Since  the  time  that  the  East  India  Company  have  becotne 
the  sovereigns  of  Hindooslan,  they  have  cautiously  avoid- 
ed all  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of4he  natives  ; 
and  in  1781  it  was  resolved  by  the  legislature  that  : 

*  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religion,  the  laws,  or  local  cus- 
toms of  India,  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bri-^ 
tish power;  and  that  the  people  of  India  were  entitled  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  own  religion^  laws  and  customs/ 

In  179S  a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilber* 
force  for  establishing  free  schools,  and  fordispatching  mis^ 
sionaries  to  civilize  and  convert  thenatives,was  negatived  af- 
ter a  full  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  a  sirai^ 
lar  proposal y  which  was  siipporterl  by  the  bishop  of  London^ 
experienced  a  similar  fate  in  thelJou^^eofl/^ds. 

The  following  aceount  of  the  moral  habits  of  the  natirei 
of  India  induces-  us  to  doubt  whether  the  Hindus  could 
even  in  this  respect  be «nich  benefited  b}'  being  metamor** 
phosed  into  nuthodiU^.  We  rather  think  that  the  metho* 
dut«  would  be  benefited  by  being  converted  into  Hindus  at 


far  as  iWy  are  '  courtepus^  kindy  chierfid,\ovexs  of  justice,  ack 
mirers  of  truths  and  of  unboandtd  fidelity  in  all  Iheir  deal- 
ings.' 

*  Mucl)/  says  Mr.  Chatfield,  ^has  beon  said  and  written  upon  tha 
moral  habits  of  the  people  of  India.  The  people^  have  been  altera 
nately  vilified  and  exalted,  and  their  religion  has  been  equally  prais- 
ed and  defamed.  The  representation,  however,  given  of  ihum  by 
Mr.  Maurice,  places  their  character  in  a  favourable  point  of  view  j 
and  the  opinion  is  not  disputed  by  those,  whose  information  ou 
eastern  topics,  is  the  most  to  be  relied  upon.  ^ 

*  Theyai^  no  less  ardent  in  the  love  of  their  counjtry,  than  zealous 
hi  their  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  In  do^ 
6iestic  lift,  they  are  tender  and  affectionate,  an:)  in  their  morals  for 
the  most  part  unsullied.'  Abulfazil;  whose  situation  and  pursuits 
gave  him  the  best  opportunity  of  appreciating  their  moral  character, 
speaks  of  them.  *  As  being  courteous,  kind,  cheerful,  ertacioiiretl 
of  knowledge,  lover9  of  justice,  admirers  of  truth,  and  of  unbounded 
fidelity  in  all  their  dealings* .  Their  character  shines  bri^tcst  iti 
adversity:  they  have  great  respect' for  their  tutors;  they  .raaktf 
no  account  of  their  lives,  when  they  can  devote  them  to  the  service 
•fGofI/ 

*  The  religion  also  of  the  Hindus,  thougb  mixed  with  many  ab« 
•urd  and  supersiitious  ceremonies,  is  not  destitute  of  beauty,  sind  ia 
»any  parts^ seems  to  inculcate  the  suUimest  notions  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  obligations  ol'  men  to  be  holy  and  virtuou)^* 
The  Veda  declares  the  knowledge  of  one  God  to  be  the  sublimesi  of 
all  sciences,  because  it  insurrsim mortality ;  that  the  supreme  inrsl^ 
ligence,  i^  sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures;'  that  he  is  a  spirit  by  no 
means  the  object  of  sensf^.  ^  The  sinful,*  says  Menu,  ^  have  said  iif 
their  hearts,  *  None  see  U8,'Yes,  the  Gods  distinctly  see  them  ;'  and 
so  does  the  spirit  within  their  breasts/  It  inculcates  a  firm  belief  *» 
a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment :  '  it  threatens  a  man  coa-^ 
tamiaated  by  sensuality,  that  neither  the  Vedas,  nor  liberality,  nor 
sacrifices,  nor  strict  observances,  nor  pious  austerities,  can  evef 
procure  felicity.'  A  wise  man  should  constantly  '  discharge  all 
the  moral  duties,  though  he  perform  not  constantly  the  ceremonies  . 
gtf religion;  since  befalls  low,  if,  while  he  pe^orms  ceremc^nihlacti^* 
only,  he  discharges  not  his  moral  dutif  s.' 

If  we  have  wisdom  enough  to  abstain  from  all  pragmaticat 
interference  in  the  religfous  concerns  of  ilie  east,  we  believe 
that  the  political  douiinion  of  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
world  may  be  durable.  The  natives,  who  ate  not  at  present 
ausceptible  ofa  free  government,  are  likely  to  enjoy  more  se** 
curity  from  oppresMon  under  the  British  sway  than,  under  ihe 
acepire  ciUier  of  the  Mahomedah,  or  the  Hindu*  AiTd  we 
ibiuk  that  in  the  no-ajorily  of  cases  it  is  rather  a  blessing  ihnn  a 
Cttf^  far  one  nation  jia  be  governed  by  another  which  js  more 
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ciyilized  aDci  eDllgbteiMd,  more  adranced  in  mlaUeetaal  wmk 
social  culture  ibao  tbemstlves*^  While  (be  pretest  eoiroec* 
iioo  subsists  between  this  coontrj  and  Hindostarijlhe  Htii* 
'dus  are  likely  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  that  free  spirit,  aud  thai 
cnUrged  philanthropy  which  are  certainly  not  often  absent 
from  British  breasts^  and  the  more  6t  most  they  become  for 
a  big^her  degree  of  civil  liberty  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
But  if  we  excite  the  religious  animosity  of  the  people,  our 
rei^n  must  be  transient  and  insecure.  Among  an  ignorant 
lind  credulous  people^  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to 
kindle  their  religious  resentment.  It  is  like  laying  a  train. of 
gunpowder  over  the  whole  peninsulli,  whicl)  will  ultimately 
explode  wltb^a  violence  that  must  shake  the  stability  of  Ibe 
British  power. 

Mr.  Chatfield  says  that  our  real  and  dangerous  enemy  ia 
the  east  is  France.  Frftoce  has  certainly  conceived  a  design 
of  subvening  the  British  sovereignty,  which,  whenever  her 
contentions  in  £urope  will  permit,  she  will  oo  doubt  attempt 
to  realize. 

•  But  waving/  as  Mr.  Ctiatfield  says,  ^  even  the  probal)ility  of 
European  opposition,  is  there  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  inter- 
nal dissentions  ?  is  our  power  so  secured  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  f 
Is  the  empire  we  have  established  in  the  east  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
subverted  r  There  is  here  no  occasion  to  launch  out  into  the  Wide 
ttglf  ns  of  probability^  for  the  danger  is  too  imminent  to  be  met  on 
the  uncertainties  of  conjecture.  We  know  that  the  natives  are 
tranquil,  that  they  are  not  impatient  of  control,  that  they  an  even 
passive  so  long  as  their  prejudices  of  mere  opinion  are  not  violated* 
Mere  oppression  and  maUadrointstration  they  will  crodttre.  Tka 
sovereign  princes  may  be  impatient  of  our  control,  but  that  toucbee 
rather  upon  a  question  of  external  than  internal  policy.  It  would 
not  tlien  have  been  among  the  people  governed,  that  we  should 
have  had  to  dread  the  consequence  of  rebellion,  for  our  empire, 
would  have  been  lasting  as  long  as  we  had  continued  firm  and  faith- 
ful tooUr  original  engagements ;  but  if  we  have  idly  tampered  with 
their  principles,  if  we  have  brought  our  integrity  into  question,  the 
bubble  must  burst,  and  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmen  will  cease  to 
venerate  the  charm  which  has  hitherto  bound  them  to  submission. 
Il  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on  the  physical  strength  of  Great  Bri- 
tain over  a  populatien  of  fifty  millions  of  subjects ;  and  a  far  greater  ^ 
number  bordering  on  her  territories.  The  same  alarm  excited  in 
one  instance  would  operate  upon  ali ;  the  standard  of  religious  ter« 
ror  once  raised  would  unite  all  ranks ;  the  Sheik  would  cumbfua 
with  the  Afghan,  the  Mahratta  wiih  the  Mahemedi^n  ;  dislinctioas* 
would  be  lo9t  in  the  idea  of  a  common  principie^  and  the  teoipesS^  .' 
would  be  irresistible.  It  is^true,  Scindia  and  liolkar  have  been  de« 
featcd,  but  tht*y  have  not  been  subdued.     By  au  increase  of  domu*   . 
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uion,  we  have  extended  our  borders,  buftiave  we  either  blunted  or 
disarmed  the'  point  of  resistance  ?  If  the  dread  of  religious  persecu- 
tion should  have  passed  from  the  coast  and  the  Ganges  to  the  hor. 
ders  of  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Sewalic  mountains,  Can  we  doubt 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  combined  irapressiou  P  The  voice 
of  a  people  may  be  guided,  biit  it  cannot  be  controuled  ;  and  no 
Analogy  caq  here  lie  between  the  state  of  Europe  under  (he  dy- 
nasty of  France,  and  liindostan  under^the  rontroul  of  Cngland. 
Were  otir  native  troops  to  desert  us,  where  would  be  the  power,  from 
our  connparative  strength,  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a  country  raised 
into  rebellion  under  the  pretext  (however  just  or  not)  of  rescuing 
from  violation  the  religion  of  their  fathers  V 

The  attention  which  we'  have  bestowed  on  this  volume, 
will  serve  to  shew  that  we  esteem  it  to  be  well  executed,  to 
exhibit  ample  proofs  of  industry  and  reseai'ch,  and  to  be 
iaitogether  a  work  of  great  utility  and  itnportance. 


Art.  Ill, —  Metrical  Legends  and  other  Poems,  bt/ Charles 
Kirkpatrick   Sharpe,  Esq.    Longman,  &c.  1807* 

^  SINCE  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques,  \he  imitation  , 
6f  the  old  romantic  and  historical  ballad  has  been  often  stu*. 
died  by  poets  and  favourably  received  by  the  .public. »  The 
description  of  obsolete  customs  and  local  feelings  presents  ta 
many  minds  greater  charms  than  that  of  immiUahle  and  unt«- 
versal  principles,  and  there  are  readers  of  poetry  in  this 
copntry  whose  studies  are  conSnexl  to  such  works,  and  w.ho 
know  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  only  by  name.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  pirove  that  the  great  moral 
ends  of  poetry  are  never  attained  by  such, compositions.  We 
have  little  in  common  with  the  human  beings  tbere  described; 
we  are  their  superiors  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  moral 
or  intellectual  worth.  They  are  objects  of  curiosity  but  not 
of  emulation,  and  poetry  deals  less  in  what  is  strange  than 
in  what  is  instructive.  Besides,  by  imitating  the  writings  of 
our  rude  and  simple  ancestor^  we  perform  a  work  of  supere* 
ttigHiion,  We  do  over  again  imperfectly  •■hat  has  air 
ready  been  done  well.  Our  records  of  their  manners,  feel- 
ings, and  customs,  are  not  authentic.  They  are  at  the  best 
btrt  skilful  forgeries,  and  their  currency  must  soon  be  stop. 
fitdi.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reiect  that  future  ages  will 
kn^w^iiotbiog  of  many  ingenious  poets  of  the  present  time, 
than  that  they  were  ieidmirers  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  and 
threw  away  bpleodid  talents  on  the  decoration  of  absurd  and 
tnioteresting  fictions. 

/Crit.  Rbv.  Vol  lO.  JptU,  t90J.  B  h 
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A  sligbt  acquaintance  with  the  kind  of  poetiiy  of  which  ire 
BOW  speak,  must  to  every  reflecting  mind  prove  how  small 
must  be  its  merit.  It  consists  entirely  in  imitation.  The 
objects  which  he  describes,,  the  poet  never  saw  in  the  glow 
and  vividness  of  real  existence.  He  has  seen  them  dimly 
and  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  imperfect  expressiens  of 
ignorant  men^  atinalists,  historians^  and  antiqoarians.  These 
expressions  be  must  often  misunderstand.  Sometimes  he 
will  exaggerate,  and  sometimes  under- rate  their  force.  He. 
has  to  create  in  his  mind  a  feeling  and  sympathy  for  things 
naturally  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  tnis  sympathy  is  to  become 
the  source  of  all  his  ideas,  sentiments,  and  emotions.  He 
shuts  his  eyes  to  human  nature  while  it  lies  before  him  in 
fresh  and  vivid  colours,  and  looks  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
former  times.  The  consequence  must  be,  that  however 
great  his  knowledge,  however  dextrous  his  skill,  no  mpde^ri^ 
can  wrjte  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballads  at  all 
comparabl^e  with  the  most  excellent  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions, it  may  contain  beauties  of  a  faf  superior  kind, 
but  then  it  ceases  to  be  an  imitation^,  and  s>ich  passages  are  ia 
fact  gross  faults  in  the  poem.  What  is  excellent  Cannot  be 
imitated — what  is  bad  ought  not.  Since  po^ry  therefore  is 
the  overflowing  of  habitual  feelings  it  cannot  consist  in  the 
imitation  or  mimicry  of  feelings  which  belong  to  anotbeip 
person^  and  which  it  requires  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  in  any  light  to  consider  his  own.  Whatever,  therefore, 
be  the  merit  of  our  old  traditionary  poetry,  it  is  plain  that 
the  imitation  of  it  must  be  very  imperfect.  It  is  also  evident 
that  mere  imitation  is  beneath  a  poet  of  first-rate  genius. 

But  let  u^  carry  the  enquiry ^a  little  farther  and  see  what 
it  is  tha(t  we  imitate.  Our  old  traditionary  poetry  is  chiefly 
-valuable  from  contaihing  touches  of  nationalcharacter  and 
pictures  of  national  manners.  The  feelings  prevalent  during 
the  periods  thaVsuch  poetry  was  written  were  few  and  simply. 
Love,  haired,  fear,  joy,  grief,  were  then  not  nearly  so  complex 
in  their  nature  as  they  now  are,  and  weria  awakened  rather  by 
events  than  reflections.  Accordingly  the  oW  song  affords  ffew 
cxamplesof  the  delineation  of  feelingsin  their  growth  or  gra- 
dual workings.  We  meet  with  many  fine  bursts  of  passioi^ 
/  upon  sudden  and  interesting  situations,  but  are  never  led  on 
through  a  gradually  opening  train  of  feelings  from  their  first 
growth  to  their  final  explosion.  In  truth  the  dissection  of 
the  heart  was  then  altogether  unknown.  Men  never  consi- 
dered how  their  feelings  arose,  tliey  only  knew  thatthey.  did 
feel.  Now,  it  isp\\denif  that  poetry  of  so  very  confined  a  na* 
ture  as  this,,  though  bighly  interesting  as  a  j>icfture  of .  past 
times^  possesses  little  merit  as  a  productiQnof  tbe^i^u^a^int^H 
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feci*  If  so,  tfce  imitation  of  such  poetry  must  stand  still  lower, 
for  it  is  impossible  ttiat  a  mian  of  cultivated*  ihimJ,  with  alf 
those  emotions  within  htm  attendant  on  civilization  can  de« 
scribe  the  rude  nakedness  of  the  soul  with  the  safaie  trut^  and 
spirit  as  he  who  unconsciously  drew  himself  in  the  characteif 
of  his  heroes, 

Wbep  we  consider  traditionary  poetry  as  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  its  advantages  over 
modern  imitation  are  still  more  apparent.  The  pictures  o( 
manners  whfch  it  contains  were  drawn  unconsciously  and 
heedlessly  by  persons  who  could  not  avoid  speaking  of  things 
among  which  they  daily  lived  and  moved.  They  always 
hold  an  inferior  place  in  the  poem.  They  are*'tfae  appen- 
dages to  passion  and  incident,  not  the  ground- work  on  whfch 
these  sfre  raised.  In  a  modern  imitation,  the  poet  necessarily 
attaches  a  false  importance  to  this  subordinate  part  of  the 
subject,  and  strives  to  describe  customs,  manners,  diless,  ap- 
.  pearance,  rather  than  character.  Besides  being  unphilosophi^ 
cal  and  absurd,  these  descriptions  must  be  often  inaccurate, 
clumsy,  and  over-charged,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  Marmion,  though  Walter  Scott  certainly  is  the  most 
learned  po^t  of  the  day  in  border  costume. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  observations,  it  (oU 
lows  that  to  imitate  the  ancient  ballad  tb  the  life  is  impossible, 
and  werejt  possible,  useless  ;  but  that  to  imitate  it  tolerably 
requires  little  ability.  There  is,  we  have  renaarked,  a  great 
sameness  in  our  old  traditionary  poetry  both  in  sentiment  and 
incident.  The  story  is  told  almost  one  way,  and  any  person 
familiar  with  Percy's  Reliques  and  Scott's  Minstfeisy,  could 
throw  off  in  a  couple  of  hours  a  v^ry  passable  iipitation  of 
any  tale  therein  contained.  When  the  wiiier  i?  al  a  loss  for 
a  feeling  or  an  image,  he  can  supply  the  deficieacy  with  aa 
ingeniously  applied  allusion  to  some  popular  superstition,  or 
with  a  picturesque  description  of  visible  forms*  He  h^s  only 
to  speak  to  the  eye,  for  we  are  so  glad  to  forget  what  we  our-- 
selves  are  like,  that  we  gaze  with  delight  on  every  portrait  of 
an  ancestor.  A  general  vague  effect  is  produced  on  our  ima- 
gination, and  imposed  upon  by  the  influence  of  half  under- 
stood words,  we  give  the  writer  credit  for  a  great  deal  more 
merit  than  he  possesses.  '  *» 

We  shall  conclude  these  hasty  remarks  with  observing,  in 
confirmation  of  their  truth,  that  those  writers  who  liave  just- 
ly acquired  most  celebrity  in  tins  kind  of  poetry  have  tqtalljr 
failed  in  every  oth^r,  Dr,  Percy  whose  verses  written  in  his 
own  character  are  altogether  worthless,  introduced  several 
very  beautiful  and  pathetic  lines^into  the  old  ballad  of  ^'ir 
CaulJne.    These  lines  simply  stated   a  Vimple  feeli 
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being  associated  in  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  tlie^r  an- 
l^qnated  language,  with  the  sentimenU  and  character  of  past 
ijy^es,  they  necessariiv  became  interesting. 

Mr.  Sharpe  deserves  to  stand  high  among  that  class  of 
writers  whom  we  have  now  shortly  describ;^d«  He  possesses 
liltle  imagination,  but  considerable  fancy.  He  has  not 
much  power  over  the  feelings,  nor  does  h^  ever  stamp  upon 
his  picture  thai  magical  beauty  which  emanates  from  a  truly 
poetical  mind,  and  gives  to  non«entitit>s  the  warmth  and 
colouring  of  life.  But  he  accumulates  imagery  with  ease 
and  luxuriance;  and  draws  groupes,  it  not  interesting 
through  character  at  least  picturesque  in  situation.  He  has 
an  eye  rather  than  a  heart  for  description  ;  and  thus,  though 
his  descriptions  please  from  their  fulness  and  spirit,  the 
mind  scarcely  ever  feels  satisfied.  He  is  in  fact  rather  a 
painter  than  9  poet. 

The  most  striking  poem  in  the  collection  is  the  '  Fiend 
with  the  Mantle  Gray.'  In  ingenuity  and  liveliness  of  transi* 
lion,  in  picturesque  and  romantic  painting,  we  think  it  in- 
disputably the  best  com  position  of  the  kind  we  ever  read.  The 
Lady  Hammis,  an  old  witch,  has  a  daughter  who,  she  is  de* 
siroas  should  marry  Eart  William,  a  neighbouring  baron.  He 
is  drawn  by  their  spells  to  pass  a  night  in  their  abode,  when     ^ 

*  The  banquet  oVr — the  music  fled 
The  false  dame  sudden  illness  pled 

And  from  the  hall  withdrew  — 
The  earl  and  virgin  left  alone — 
Ah  !   bitterly  Avhat  then  vas  done 

They  both  had  cause  to  rue  !' 

The  baron,  however,  being  previously  attached  to  a  more 
Tirtuoiis  damsel}  forgets  this  unholy  syren,  and  never  returns 
to  her  castle.  In  revenge  of  this  insult,  the  young  witch  de 
livers  up  to  'the  Fiend  with  Mantle  Gray,'  her  unbaptized 
ion,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  her  rival.  1  his  perso- 
nage,  who  is  described  with  great  spirit,  is  in  fact  his  Sata* 
nic  majesty,  who  raises  a  tempest  in  which  Earl  William's 
intended  brid^  perishes  at  sea.     The  poem  concludes  with  a 

Eicture  of  two  hungry  mastiffs  tearing  her  body  that  has 
een  washed  ashore ;  and  these  dogs  of  hell  are  the  witch-> 
ing  ladies.  From  these  materials  Mr.  Sharpe  has  produced 
•  ballad  superior  to  any  of  Lewis',Hogg's,  or  Scott's.  We  shall 
transcribe  the  picture  of  the  young  witch. 

,    ^  This  little  maid,  as  soon  as  bom, 
.  ,  Had  all  her  silky  trest^s  shorn 

Umes^  P       And  buried  'neath  a  tre^ 
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The  aspen  light— from, whence  refined 
H^rtretnbling  notes  could  lull  the  mind 
To  fainting  e^^tac^; 

'  The  witch  with  spells  forbad  the  sun 
<  To  fix  his  dusky  kisses  on 

Her  spotless  brow  or  chin  : 
Forbad  with  potent. charms  the  air 
When  sporting  with  her  raven  hair 

To  parch  her  snowy  skin. 

'  But  still,  though  lovelier  than  thje  light  , 
Sometimes  a  dark  unusual  flight 

Would  long  her  beauties  hide; 
When  anger  «hook  the  beauteous  maid 
Uer  cheek  and  lip  were  much  dec^y'd. 

For  all  her  roses  died.    > 

*  Her  brow  serene  would  knit  and  scowl ; 
Her  voice  in  harshness  ape  the  owl 

That  haunts  the  midnight  air  ; 
Till  passion's  tempest  overblown 
Again  th'  Eolian  harp*s  soft  tone 

Would  sigh — ^**  the  weather's  fair*'* 

'  Oft,  at  the  hour  of  darkness  dread 
When  stars  a  feeble  radiance  shed 

.The  dame  forsook  her  towers, 
Ai)d  taught  the  virgin's  hands  to  cull 
llank  herbs  of  magic  virtue  full 

With  fair  but  fatal  flowers ! 

'  Early,  her  coral  lips  would  move 
To  call  the  cloud-sprites  from  above 

The  demons  from  below, 
Too  soon,  her  voice  alone  would  swell 
The  wild  note  of  the  witch's  spell 

With  descant  strange  and  slow. 

*  Oft  lurking  nigh  the  sluggish  stream 
She  watch'd  to  hear  the  kelpie  scream 

And  wiled  him  from  tlie  wave. 
Oft  danced  she  with  the  fairy  queen 
In  some  thick  grove  or  meadow  green  ' 

Or  cool  «equester'd  cave. 

*  Swift- footed  as  the  swallow's  flight 
She'd  chace  the  fiend  that  glimmers  bright 

To  work  the  traveller  woe, 
And  catch  him — While  amid  the  race 
Her  large  eyes-  spai  kiing  in  the  race 

Like  shooting  stars  would  glow  V 
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*  SirHagh/aod  the  'Murder  of  Diunblaia/alao  possess 'great 
merrt.  The  former  ipdeed  is  writleo  with  exquisite  simphsity 
and  even  pathos,  and  almost  makes  ameada  I'ormuch  of  the 
wretched  trash  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  if 
iadeed  any  thing  can  make  amends  for  such  drivelling  as  thia, 

■^  Exalted  still  the  Drum  mend  name 
Fair  Scotland's  shores  around  ; 
What  soul  but  feels  the  native  flame 
Blaze  at  the  very  sound  ? 

♦      *»^»      «*•♦«* 

0  long  may' yon  blue  mountains  yield 

Of  chivalry  the  floWtr  ; 

True  knights.courageous  in  the  field  '  ^ 

And  gentle  in  the  bower. 

And  dames  as  fair  as  she  who  lies 

Beneath  this  marble  stone,  \ 

Borne- by  th(*i^  virtues  thro' (he  sky 

To  heaven's  immortal  throne  !  1  !* 

'Lorenzo  and  Isabella'  from  Bbccaccio  is  a  long  and  unin* 
tcresting  story  very^ clumsily  translated ;  as,  for  example, 

'How  oft  the  sighing  Virgin's  doom'd  to  see 
A  deal  of  beaitty  in  a  low  degree ! 
And  bekuty  once  discern'd  by  loving  eyes 
What  hoards  of  hidden  merit  nes^t  surprize !  \Y 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  Mr.  Sharpe  has  favoured  as 
with  the  translation  of  a  French  poem  on  the  murder  of  Henri 
Duke  of  Guise,  which,  in  bis  own  opinioUi  has  little  merit. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  shew  the  public  that  h6  understood 
French,  of  which  this  translation,  however,  is  a  very  dubious 
proou  * 

Agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  thfe  day,  Mr,  Sharpe  has 
added  notes  to  many  of  his  poems.  They  are  destitute  of  in* 
formabion,  wir^  and  common  sense,  though  they  lay  arrogant 
claims  to  them  all.,  Tiie  few  anecdotes  they  contain  arebor* 
rowed  from  Srolt.  Tlie  attempts  at  wit  are  his  own.  How 
could  the  folio winL*^  expressions  escape  the  lips  of  a  gentle* 
man  i  *  Holy  rood  was  the  pdlace  of  the  Scottish  kings  in 
Kdinburgh ;  there  is  very  lilt-le  of*  the  ancient  bAiilding  left, 
much  bein^i;  consumed  by  6ie,and  the  beautiful  chapel  ruined 
under  the  weight  of  a  new  roof  clapt  upon  if  by  obstinate 
beasts,  who  measured  the  strength  of  its  weak  zmlls  bif  the  dur- 
able  rigour  of  their  own  skulls  14*  Mr.  Sharpe  may  reAt  assured 
that  though  he  certainly  has  some  originality  of  thinkingi  he 
has  no  Iiveline>5s  or  playfulness  of  soul.  But  an  obligation 
aeeuis  now  lo  lie  upon  all  ballad  writers  to  be  facetious.     That 
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fMuik^mng  Goth^  John  Pinkerton^became sportive  tn-his 
«Rcie0t  forgeries  ;  Mister  Ritson  restricted  himself  to  that 
bold  afi4  HiTiiTly  kibd  of  faamoar  which  cotisists  in  giving 
the  lie  direct  to  all  who  disagreed  with  him  ;  Monk  Lewis 
ha«  reiieyed  bis  iosanities  and  indecencies  with  occasional 
jokes  from  old  Joe ;  Ellis  and  Scott  alone  have  discovered  tbft 
wit  and;  humour  of  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sharpie 
thews  only  the  petulance  and  arrogance  of  a  Scotch  school'- 
boy.  fn  excessive' nationality  he  gets  the  better  of  all  former 
Cat^onian  writers,  and  seems  to  think  the  whoTe  nobility 
of  the  earth  concentrated  in  a  few  high-cheeked  Scoichmeh'. 


Art.  IV.— TA^  History  of  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  ihe  County  of  York;  comprehending  an  historical  atpl 
deicriptive  View  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  gach 
Parish  within  the  Wapentake  of  Langhurgh ;  the  Soil,  Pro* 
duce,  and  Natural  Curiosities ;  mith  the  Origin  and  Genevh 
'  /ogy  of  the  principal  Families  within  the  District.  By  tli4 
Mev.  John  Graves,  ^to.  pp.  500.  Yernor  aitdHood*  ISOSr 

IT  is  not  easy  to  point  out  a  more  dqll,  or  to  the  generid 
reader  a  more  unprofitable  species  of  literary  amusement 
than  that  which  is  provided  for  them  in  the  regular  routine 
of  a  county  or  provincial  history.  The.  practice  generally 
followed^  and  from  which  'the  examples  of  deviation  are 
.  very  rare,  is  first  to  lull  )iim  into  a  state  of  torpid  somno* 
lency  by  a  short  and  spiritless  abridgment  ot  Hyrme  or 
Smollett  as  far  as  the  particular  portion  of  soil  under  review 
is  referred  to  in  the  general  history  of  the  country  ;  and  then, 
whilie  under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  narcotic,  to  drag 
him  leisurdy  round  every  parish  in  the  district,  telling  him 
that  such  and  such  particular  lands  belonged  to  such  and 
such  particular  families  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  down- 
wards, together  with  t^^e  manner  in  which  they  passed  from 
each  to  each  by  marriage,  forfeiture  or  surrender,  by  feofF- 
ment,  lease  and  release,  or  fine  and  recovery.  Genealogi- 
cal tables  are  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  to  rouse 
attention  by  the  semblance  of  a  picture;  and  a  very  few 
real  sketches,  somelimes  of  scenery,  but  more  frequently  of 
old  monuments  ur  the  arches  of  church. doors  and  windows  ^ 
complete  the  contents,  and  form  by  far  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volume. 

iSuch  is  a  couuty-history,  such  at  least  are  nineteen  out  of* 
twenty  of  the  voluminous  coilectionsarranged  under  that  head 
in  every  public  library ;  what  a  count.y -history  may  6f,aud  what 
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some  few  an^  is  a  very,  different  question.  Tbe  firil,  tudl 
most  interesting  subject  which  ought  not.  ptiilj  to  enter  in.* 
.to  the  coiT^position  of  such  «i  woxk»  but  to  form  its  fMrinoipal 
ihgredient^  is  the  biography  of  its  inhabitants  or  .nalJv€s^ 
•numbers  of  w  hora,  in  e^ery  county  of  Epgland^  wbose<live8 
,Kave  not  been  $o  rendered  illustrious  by  public  works  or  pub* 
lie  actions^  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  g€»era/ biography,  afford 
individual  traits  of  character,  or  instances  of  uncommon 
changes  of  fortune,  precious  to  the  enquirer  into  human  .im* 
ture,  and  doubly  precious  to  those  with  whom  their  names 
are  connected  by  descent  or  affinity.  u 

Of  less  universal  interest,  perhaps,  but  capable  of  aflpord- 
ing  the  highest  grallficklion  to  readers  of  a  distinct  taste 
and  habit,  are  the  original  and  picturesque  descriptions  <4 
natural  scenery,  the  execution  of  which  requires,  indeed,  « 
genius  and  an  ability  of  no  ordinary  cast,  and  whicti  had 
better  be  shunned  entirely  by  those  writers  who  do  not  feel 
within  tb,emse1ve8  powers  equal  to  the  endeavour;  ^ince  it 
is|certain  that  manj  men  are  capable  of  writing  exceedingly 
w^ll  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquities  who  have  not  the 
leiist  relish  for  the  charms  of  nature  displayed  in  the  ma« 
je^tic  assemblage  of  water,  hill,  and  woodland;  and  there 
are  many  more  who,  though  not  deprived  of  that  exqnisite 
source  of  pure  gratification,  the  sense  of  what  is  grand  and'^ 
lovely  in  exterior  objects,  are  yet  ungifted  ivith  the  refined- 
pQW^r  of  analyzing  or  describing  what  they  see  and  feei. 
It'is  therefore  not  reasonable  td  expect^  from  a  work  which 
certainly  holds  out  no  promise  of  the  sort,  what  if  it  should' 
unexpecudty  occur,  must  stamp  the  highest  additional 
valtie  on  the  performance. 

Of  local  history  also  a  great  deal  more  may  be  made  than 
it  is  often  our  lot  to  find  attempted  ;  especially  if  a  work  of 
this  description  be  made  the  depositary  of  events,  too  nnim* 
portant,  as  connected  with  our  national  annals,  to  find  a 
place  among  them,,  and  yet  reflecting  such  light  on  the 
manners  and   customs   of  our  ancestors,  or  on  the  laws  and 

? privileges  of  manors  or  baronies,  of  guilds,  corporations,  or 
]-aternities,  as  are  not  only  curious' and  amusing,  but  may 
be  very  instructive  and  useful  to  the  preisent  and  future 
ages. 

.  Provided  these  and  such  other  objects  of  general  interest 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  county.historian,  and  made  the 
ground-work  and  ultimate  sdope  of  his  labours,no  civil  well* 
bred  reader  would  deny  that  the  antiquary  may  also  be  in- 
dulged in  his  taste  for  worm-eaten  deeds  and  l^roken  mo- 
numents, or  for  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Gothic  gate- ways  ;  nor 
would  an^  rea§onal?le  man  pbject  to  a  few^  or  a  few  hundred,  » 
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pAges  detpted  lo  the  graii^cation  of  the  botaniatj  the  mine- 
xaiogiat,or  the  lover  of  heraldry. 

.The  difiiculty  of  ao  undertakinig  Coextensive  in  its  objects^ 
aodibe  improbability  of  finding  anyone  man  qnali^ed  either 
with  the  patience  or  tb«  variety  of  taste  and  pursuit  necesi^ry 
to  its  accomphshment^  will  undoubtedly  be  objected    to   this 
Utopian  sketch>and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  our  own  freque^qt 
declamations  on  the  vast  increase  of  the   Mcgabiblical  evilt. 
In  answer  to  the  latter  charge  ;  we  can  only  observe  that 
the  au^nber  of  ^  county  histories/  would  be  incalculably  di- 
minished were  taste^and  gen'ius,  or  the  labours  of  original  dis- 
covery and  research^deemed  material  to  their  execution  ;  nor 
can  any  man  who  lo'bks   upon  the   many  ponderous   folios 
devoted  to  the  illustratiou  of  one  hundred  square  miles  upon 
the  usual  plan^  hesitate  to   believe  that  all  the  information  i 
really  useful  or  interesting  which  that  portion  of  territory  can 
possibly  aflford  to  the  reader^  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  oux  suggestions^  would  find  much  ado   to   dilate  itself  to 
aay  thing  hke  the  same  dimensions.    The  other  objection 
we  are  willing  in  part  to  admit  ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  it 
would  propose  a  scheme  (which  is  extremely  hazardous   in 
most  literary  works,  but  wholly  unobjectionable  in  one  of  so 
miscellaneous  and  complicated  a  nature,)  that  no  man>  how- 
ever learned,  diligent^  or  in  his  own  opinion  well-qualified, 
should  undertake  the  task  without  the  adoption  of  r,egnlat 
associates^to  whom^according  to  their  several  inclinations  and 
pursuits^  the  several  distinct  branches  of  the  busiiiess  may  be 
assigned,  subject  to  the  absolute  revisal  and  arrangement  of 
one  presiding  director.     And  this  appears  to  us  so  natural, 
as  w*ell  as  convenient^  a  plan^  that  it  is  only  matter   of  sur* 
pnse>  that  in  so  fe^v,  if  any  instances,  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
ceeded upon.   Under  the  management  of  such  a  societ^  of 
active,  and  intelligent  men,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowip.£[ 
OUT  opinion  that  a  ^  .county-history,^  may   be  so  conducted 
as  to'  become  a  valuable  repository  of  miscellaneous  in  Forma* 
lion  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  not  only  to  those  persona 
who  are  immediately  connected  with    the  particular  region, 
described  or  with  the  families  settled  in  it,  but  to  all  who 
feel  any  concern  in  the  past  or  present  state  of  their  native 
country. 

The  district  on  which  Mr.  Graves  has  thought  proper  tg^ 
bestow  his  atiention  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  volume, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  pronounce  deficient  in  all  points  where 
(according  to  our  opinion,)  the  mind  of  the  county-historian 
fhould  be  principally  engaged,com prises  a  small  part  only  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  in  every  respect 
the  least  iaieresting;  division  of  thut  extensive  province.    It 
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contains  no  towns  thai  are  either  very  considerable  for  present 
trade  or  manufactures^  or  temarkaWe  for  the  monuments  df 
departed  greatness.     Its  remains  of  antSqdity  kte  tery  rare. 
The  general  faee  of  the  cdufttr^,  though  pleasant  and  in  some 
l^arts'^piotuTesqne^  affords  none  of  those  strikmg  and  roman- 
tic features  which  are  presented  by  almost  all  the  adjoining 
districts*     It  has  been  signalized  by  tery  Few,  if  any,  events 
Okf  public  interest  or  importance— and  its  distinguished  cha- 
tacfcers  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from'lhe  book  before 
vs,  which,  after  setting  forth  a  fine  promise  of  biographical 
matter,  affords  us  no  hints  concerrfiiig  the  litres  or 'Actions  off 
more  than  two  or  three  well-known  individuals)*  itiust^  have 
been  very  thinly  scattered  by  the  hand  of  Pi^'oVidence, 
^  From  Whitby,'  (says  Camden,  describing  this  part   of 
I  Yorkshire,)'  the  shore  gives  back  westward  ;  by  which  lyetii 
Cievelandy  taking  that  name,  as  it  seemeth,  of  sleepe  hahkes; 
which  in  ouHanguagewee  calleC7^«p;  for  thertenin:veall  along  ' 
the  side  thereof  diJ^ehWles  ;  at  the foole  of  #hfch  the^cuwntry 
•preadeth  into  a  plaine  fuU  of  fertile  fiields.'     From   this  rfe- 
Jivatiori  Mr.  Oravfcs  differs,  upoA  the  authority  of  Baitei*: 
Far  be  it  Irom  us  to'lWnk'of  deciding  bet^^een   two   sdfch 
tmtneot  antiquaries  ;  thongh  from  the  Latinized  firitish  ap« 
pellatiort  of  the  distridt^  Cftlttvium,  (Calai-iii,  says   Baxter/ 
de  hiom  unda,)&si  well  aS  from  the  popular  adage,  which  he" 
ijuotes^ 


Ct&celani  in  tlieckiy 


Brings  in  two  soles,  an^  caries  one  away,*. 

we  are  inclmed  to  suppose  that  Camden's  etymology,  irt 
this  instance,  was  more -fanciful  than  profotfrid,  and  that,  to 
use  Mr^Graves's  expression,  'the  primary  and  Ifeadingldea  of 
the  name  is  not  C//^,  bilt  Clay,  as  descriptive  of  its  soil/  The 
Necessary  preliminaries  thus  settled,  Mr.  Graves  next  pro- 
ceeds with  his  several  respectable  autjiorities  to  back  him, 
in  manqer  following, 

*  Drayton,  in  hb  poetical  progress  through  York^ife,  after  notic* 

*  Picfceriiig,  whom  the  fawncs  beyond  them  alT  adore. 
By  whom  not  far  away  lies  large  spread  Blackamore/* 
proceWs  tjius'in  his  description  of  our  districts 


-  *  *  In  an  ancient  MS.  in  ibe  Cotton  Lib'rary  (marked  Julius  V.  C.  ^ol.  455,)  de* 
fciiptire  oflbe  Lordship afGuisborough,  and  tbe  adjacent  coast,  we  find  Blackf^ 
ft^;«  (hnsboticrd  *  AlongeCleTeland  lyeth  5 /flcitttworf,  antyently  supposed  to 
^Calkd  SartoBi-Hyll;^  vhich  by  the  plougbtd  land  and  mynes  of  l^ousei  in  many 
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^  nien  CteteidHd  noHh  from  thes^,  a  tlate  that  doth  maini^ 

tain, 
Leaning  het  lasty  side  to  the  great  Oeripain  maib, 
Which  if  she  were  not  here  confined  thus  in  me, 
A  shire  even  of  herself  might  well  be  said  to  be/ 

*  To  the  above  extracts  we  shall  subjoin  Speed's  description  of  tht 
Korth  Riding  ill  general,  &c.  &Cr&c.' 

Which,  however,  as  we  are  reviewing  Mr.  Graven  and  not 
Speed,  we  shall  pass  aver  and  return  to  Mr.  Graves's  own 
words. 

^  The  cfcjTia/e,  though  colder  than  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
county,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  is  nevertheless  healthy  and  invi- 
gorating. The  soiJ  is  various  ;  in  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  a  fertile 
clay  generally  prevails,  with  some  rtch  and  gravelly  loam,  particui 
larly  near  the  banks  o'f  rivers,  which  produce  abundant  crops  of  corn 
and  grass.*  In  ihe  eastern^art  of  the  district,  which  is  more  moun* 
fainoos,  and  towavds  the  coast,  the  soil  is  barren,  being  chiefly  a 
stiff  red  clay,  Vip6n  an  aUum^sh(d€%  which,  as  we  approach  the  moors 
inclifies  to  black,  and  at  last  terminates  in  a  n^ten  peat-mols^eartb! 
Thevale,  borderii^the  river  Esk,  is  of  a  light  sandy  soil?  which) 
howeYsr^  docs  not  extend  far,  beforeit  degenerates  into  a  cold  and 
bi^rren  ,elay. 

'The  mrfatty  on  the  easfcrn  pfirt  of  Cleveland,  and  near  the  coast^ 
ie  bold  and  hilly  ;  b^it  inclosing  some  rich  and  fertile  vales,  well  wa^ 
lered,  and  prnamented  with  pieces  of  woodland. 

*  Between  Gaw^uroM^A and  JVhitby,  as  the  traveller  pursues  his' 
yoad, 
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^,  Of  lands  uncultivated,' 

presents  itself,  covered,  with  heath  and  fern,  and  '  abounding  iti  rug- 
gpd  hills  and  deep  morasses,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  madf 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  society.'. 

<  On  the  west,  a  range  of  bills,  of  considerable  elevation,  stretches 
along  the  fiouthern  confines  of  the  district,  in  an  trndulating  manner, 
in  front  of  which,  the  country  spreads  out,  for  many  miles,  into  an 
extensive  plain,interspersed  with  some  gently  rising  grounds  and  plea- 
sant vales. 

•The  fields  are  invariably  divided  by  quick-set  hedges,  jvhich,  with 
the  trees  phmicd  in  hedge-rows,  and  purees  of  woodland  scattered 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  thriving  plantations  around  the 
gentlemen's  houses, cunspirc  to  give  the  country  a  rich,  pleasing,and 
cheerful  aspect. 

places  seeine  to  have  been  well  inhabited,  but  now  in  six  or  seven  miles  together, 
yottsliall  scarcely  fyiule  a  house  except  in  a  dale,  the  rest  is  hcathe,  and  a  rouste 
for  heathe-cocks.  *  In  tl:^  farther  progress  of  this  work,  we  shall.occasiohaTTy  recur 
to  this  curious  MS.  for  thee  dilBCriptioa  of  such  paits  of'our  district,  as  shall  be  fouu^* 
to  be  therein  noticed.' 
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'  The  coasty  from  tbe  mouth  ofthe  river  Tees,  lies  opeT),«s  far  as 
Huntc)ifie,  when  the  cliflfs  eastward  rise  to  a  considerable  heighr, 
steep,  and  ropk^  ;  the  feet  of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea.  Of 
this  part  of  Che  coa&t,  the  Cottqn  MS.  affords  us  the  following  quaint 
description* 

*  Aloiige  the  shore  the  sandes  lye  fayre  and  level,tiILyou  arrive  at 
H  high  hiU,  called  Huntly  Nabb ;  there  the  coaste  begins  to  rise  high^ 
full  of  scrags  and  &teepe  rocks,-  wherein  meawes,  pidgeons,  and  sea- 
fowie  breede  plentifully.  Here  ihe  sea  casting  up  pebble  stones 
maketh  the  coaste  troublesome  to  passe/  ^  a 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  the  quaintness  with  which  Mr. 
Graves  seems  to  have  amused  himself  in  the  foregoing  sen* 
tence,  which,  on  the  conlVary,  is  to  our  judgment  as  plaia 
and  inartificial  a  statement  of  what  it  is  meant  to  describe^  as 
Mr:  Graves  himself  could  have  made.        , 

Mr.  Graves  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wholesome  district,, 
which  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural^  ha$  not  ,ma^-[> 
to  boast  in  point  of  population* — ^Tbc  return  .made  topariia- 
ioentii><  ISOI  estimated  it  at  only  ^,.'368  souls,  a  number 
bacdiy  equal  to  the  population  of  one  second   or  third  rate 
xnanijUbotttring  place,  in  atj  e^xlevt  of  forty  miles  ifi  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  and  eighteen  from  north   to  souih,  coo^ 
fitting  three  mnrket-tbwns,  and  upwards  of  SO  parishes.* 
What  it  wants  in  numbers,  is  however,  (if  we  are  to  give  ixxW 
credit  to  the  following  statement)  made  up  in  the  virliies  of 
Hs  idhabitants.  ..... 

^  "    i 

*  In  those   parts  of  the  North  Riding  which  are  l^t  cultivated,' 
(under  which  character  C/et^e/arfif  must  certainly  be  included)  '  the 
farmers  form  a  very  respectable  class  of  society,  and  deservedly  rank 
high  among  their  fellows  in  any  part  of   England  ;  they    are    gene- 
rally 'sober,  industrious  and  orderly  ;  most  of  ihe  younger  part  of  ^ 
them  have  enjoyed  a  proper  education,  and  give  a  suitable  one  to* 
tfieir  children,  who  of  both  sexes,  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  indus-  ,. 
Iry  and  economy.     Such  conduct  rarely  fails  meeting  its' reward  ; 
they  who  merit,  and  seek  it,  obtain  independence,  and  every  genera- 
tion, of  part  of  fevery  generation,  may  be  seen  stepping  forward  to  a 
ale  in  soc,  iety  somewhat  beyond  the  last.     Fortanately,  this  cbun- 
try  is  pa  rely  agiicultural,  and  the  inhabitants,  solely  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  are  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  uncon-  * 
tamiriated  by  the  neighbourhood,  or  vices  of  manufactures.  , 

•To  this  character  of  the  farmers,  we  may  add.that  the  lower  and 
labouring  classes  of  inhabitants  are  generally  sober  and  orderly  iti 
their  conJuct^  decent  in  their  demeanour  and  appearance,  and  de» 


*  Tuke's  As^ricultural  Survey,  pp.  48,  49*. 
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serving  of  eveiy  intlulgence  from'  theit' superiors,  that  mty  r^dcr 
Ibeir  situation  comfortable  and  easy.*  '        ' 

The  Wapentake  of  Langborgb  is,  in  thebeginning  of  the 
work,  defined  to  '  comprehend  a\\  that  is,  properly  terihed 
Cleveland ;'  and  to  that  it  i?  said  the  observations  in  the  virork 
*  VfWl  he  principal/y  confine^ f  Mr.  Graves  then  proceeds 
to  mark  out  with  great  precision  the  liiuits  of  a  certain  dis-  ' 
iricl,  but  whether  of  the  wapentake,  or  of  Cleveland,  he. 
does  not  give  us  to  comprehend  ;  and,  afterwards,  in  a  dis* 
tinct  portion  of  the  work,  he  gives  us  the4erm  ^  Langborgii 
Wapentake,'  as  something  totally  separate  and  distinct  from 
/Cleveland,  and,  ftfter  mentioning  the  different  proprietors  to 
whom  the  wapentake  successiveJy  fell,  talks  of '  other  estates 
in  Cleveland,'  besides  the  wapentake,  an  expression  which^ 
from  what  fell  before,  we  do  not  at  all  understand.  Mr  G, 
should  at  least  have  adhered  to  his  own  general  divisions, 
s^nd,  if  there  are  really  two  divisions  of  Cleveland,  one  pro* 
peily&o  called,  the  other  improperly,  he  should  have  defined 
the  limits  of  each  and  informed  us  whether  he  is  about  to 
give  us  the  history  of  one  or  both.  As  it  now  stands,  we  are 
infornied,  first,  that  Langburgh  wapentake  and  Cleveland 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  afterwards  that  there  are 
other  parts  bf  Cleveland  independent  of  the  wapentake.  We 
are  presented  with  a  genealqgica)  table  of  all  the  proprietor^' 
of  Laojjburgh  wapentake,  from  Peter  de  Brus  lord  of  Sjcelton  • 
to  whom  U  was  first  granted  by  letters  patent  oi  Mng  John, 
down  to  Conyers,  lord  Darcy,  uhoin  the  17th  centurji  con- 
veyed it  to  the  family  of  Marwood  ;  and,  on  comparing  this 
table  with  other  parts  of  the  work,  it  seems  evident  that 
many  parishes  and  manors,  mentioned  in  it  .and  included  ; 
under  the  general  description  oi'  Cleveland ,  did  not  pass  with 
the  possession  of  the  wapentake.  We  therefore  remain  per- 
fectly ignorant  as  to  what  is  really  and. strictly  included  under 
either  appellation. 

What  can  have  iuduced  Mr.  Graves  to  make  a  distinct 
head  of  ^  Biography,*oecupyingju5t  three  pages,  and  includ- 
ing a  notice  of  one  single  character,  that  of  Dr.  Bryan  Wal« 
toni(concerning  whom  It  barely  informs  us  that  ive  wasa  sizar 
at  Magdalen  College,  a  master  of  arts  at  Peter-hou«e,  curate 
of  Allhalluws,  rector  of  St.  Martin  Ogar's,  and  finally  bishop 
of  Chesteri)  it  isnot  very  easy  to  imagine.  Mr.  G.  talks, 
indeed,  in  raptures,  of  the  '  satisfaction'  with  which  the 
county- historiof I '  betakes  himself'  to  '  that  part  of  his  al- 
lotted labour  which  calls  upon  him  to  record  men. of  distin* 
euished  and  emtnentcharacters  ;'  yet,  except  in  this  ikehton 
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instance  of  Bitbop  Waltoo^  Aod  two  other  skeleton  notes  about 
Captain  Cook^lbe  navigator^  and  Commodore  Wilson,  one  ol 
the  principal  promoters  and  benefactors  of  oar  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  be  seems  to  afford  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  self-denial  that  we  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  since 
the  days  of  the  Ascetic  Coenobites. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  follow  Mr.  Graves  in  the 
regular  and  systematic  survey  which  he  pnakes  of  the  varioos 
parishes  composing  the  district  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  celebrate  ;  still  less  that  we  should  insert 
copies  of  the  various  genealogies  which  seem  to  form  the 
principal  object  of  the  surveyor.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  among  the  antient  proprietors  either  of  the  iiira- 
pentake,  or  of  the  smaller  baronies  and  manors,  contained 
within  its  limits  or  within  those  of  Cleveland  in  general,  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  names  of  Bruce,  Percy,  Meynil)^ 
Darcy,  Conyers,  Nevill,Baliol,  Ewre,  Latimer,  Sal  vine,  Fau- 
conberg ;  and  that  among  the  present  families  established 
there,  we  find  the  Carys  of  Rudby  (now  lady  Amherst, 
daughter  of  general  Cary  and  niece  of  Lord  Falkland),  lord 
Egremont  of  Seamer,  Foulisof  Ingleby^  sir  Charles  Turner 
of  Kirkleatham,theDawnays  (lord  Downe)of  Danby,Phipps, 
lord  Mulgrave^  of  Lythe,  lord  Dundas  of  Lofthouse,  the 
Fennymans  of  Ormsby,  the  Chaloners  of  Guisborough,  and 
the  Whartons  of  Skelton  Pastle. 

Many  antient  families  of  Cleveland  forfeited  their  estates 
in  consequence  of  embarking  in  that "^ superstitious  enter- 
prize,  *  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,'  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  formidable  insurrection  conducted  by  Lord  Darcy  and 
others  on  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries. No  particular  information  is  collected  or  sought  for 
"  respecting  the  conductor  the  leaders  of  this  memorable  re- 
bellion, though  it  is  almost  the  only  event  in  the  general 
history  of  England  that  is  principally  connected  with  that  of 
Cleveland. 

Uni^er  'the  parish  of  Newtdn,'  occurs  a  description  of  <  Rose* 
berry  Toppmg/  one  of  I  he  most  singular  features  of  this  dis- 
trict :  bui  both  lo  Mr,  Graves's  short  account  of  it,  and  also 
to  his  correspondent'^  poetical  rhapsody^  we  very  much  pre- 
fer the  detail  given  by  the  anonymous  autlior  of  the  Cotton 
MS.  with  which  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  our  readers. 

*  Towards  the  west,  there  stands  a  high  hill,  called  Rosehcrye 
T^pinge^  Avhich  is  a  mai  ke  to  the  seaman  and  an  almunack  iO'  iha 
vale,  tor  ihey  have  th}s  oulde  rym^  common,,  '■     ^ 


^  Whea  Rpseberrye  Toppings  wtji^rs  a  capfie^ 
•  Let  Cleyeland  then  beware  a  clappe : 

-*  Tboe  indMd  yfseldotae  h'Alk  a  dofude  onyt  thai  some  yl!  weatW 
shortly  foHoiw«th  yt  n^*;  where  not  &rre  from  thence  dn  a  mbtin^  . 
tayne's  side  there  ar^  cleudes  almoste  contynually  smoaking)  and 
therefore  called' ihe  devyll's  kettles,  which  notwithstanding  prog* 
liosttcate  Aoitfaer  goode  nor  badde  ;  there  are  lykewyse  many  ^her 
saryties^^  more  excellent  than  (hat  I  have  seene  ;  yt  hath  sometynie« 
had  e  herjnytage  on  ytt  now  a  small  smith's  forge,*  cut  oftt 
pi  the  roddC)  called  WilUfryd's  needle,  whither  blinde  devotion  ledL 
many  41  syllie  ^ul^  not  without  hazard  of  a  breakiieckef  tttmbltnfei^ 
while,  they  attempted  tcT  put  themselves  to  a  needlesse  pa^M 
creepy nge  through  that  needle's  eye. 

*  Out  of  the  toppe  of  a  huge  stone  near  the  tq)pe  of  the  hiU^ 
4irops  a  fwuntaine  which  ciireth  sore  eyes,|  receaviug  that  virtue 
from  the  mineral  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  Vyoleooe  # 
«toDe  will  tumble  from  the  toppe  of  the  hyll  towards  a  little  town^ 
railed  Newt6n,  th«  noise  that  yt  makes  is  soe  terrible,  aad  the^ 
boundes  aloft  in  the  ay  re  soe  high,  that  as  I  am  informed  when  you 
caste  a  stone  once  down  that  hyll,  a  horse  that  was  tethered  afar  o4t 
for  fear  leaped  over  a  great  gate ;  and  one  encountering  a  bigge 
^uld  faawthorne  trjee  which  only  stood  on  the  ayde  of  the  hlil^ytdash* 
«d  it  all  in  pieces  as  a  tempest,  and  ran  forward  without  stay  till  it 
can  to  an  earthern  fence  of  a  close,  into  which  yt  pierced  asyf  it  had 
been  a  great  shott,  having  ran  in  a  moment  -from  the  toppd 
whence  it  was  caste,  to  the  wall  or  fence  aforesaid,  ai  least  a  loi^ 
fnyte^  I  found  in  this  hille  gcate  and  other  minereals,  which  t 
have  not  yet  thought  good  to  discover*  There  it  a  most  good4yfe 
prospect  from  the  toppe  of  tbys  hyll,  though  paynefully  gained  by 
reason  of  ihesteepnesse  of  yt,but  espccyalky  from  the  side  of  the  rac« 
on  Farnabymoore ;  there  you  may  see  a  vewe  the  like  whereof  I  never 
saw,  or  thinkers  that  any  traveller  hath  seen  any  comparable  unto  yt^ 
albeit  I  have  shewed  ft  to  divers  that  have  paste  through  a  greate 
parte  of  the  world,  both  by  sea  and  lande.  The  vales,  rivers,  great  ai)i 
small,  swellyng  by  lies  and  mountains,  pastures,  \vo0de5,  meadows* 
f  orne<^fields,  part  of  the  Bishopricke  of  Durham,  with  the  new^ 
pone  of  Tease,  lately  found  to  be  safe,  and  the  s^a  replenryshed  with 


*  By  modern  visitants  called  the  cobbler's  shop.  On  the  side  of  the  rock  the^e 
«re  many  initials  of  names  and  dates  j  the  oldest  of  which  that  we  could  discover, 
is  1627.     . 

•f  This  superstition  must  be  consideied  similar  to  that  practised  in  thd  chuxdi 
of  Ripon,  which  Camden  says,  in  the  days  of  his  ancestors,  was  very  famous,  aid| 
called  also  Si,  Wilfrid^s  needle,  this  was  '  a  straicht  passage  into  a  room  close  and 
vaulted  under^Oroand,  nheieby  trtal  wasraSideof  any^ 'tvoman's  ch'astvty,  if  shfe 
wa3  chaste,  she  passed  with  ease :  but  if  otherwise,  she  waSj  by  1  know  not 
what  miracle,  stopped  and  detained  there. 

J  At  present  a  small  ins  gnificant  spring  of  clear  water,  which  Oozes  throufk 
the  fissures  of  a  rock,  and  loses  itself  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  its  sanative  qua- 
iitl^s  are  no  .longer  known.  The  traditionary  story  that  the  Norihuoabriaa 
PrinG«4  Osway,  was  drow^^  here,  ig  top^ridicuieusto  des€jv«  notice.  . 
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ffbippes,  and  A  most  pleasaunt  flat  coaste  subjeete  to  noe  jnandation- 
or  h8iard«»  make  that  country  ha^py,  if  the  people  had  the  grace  to 
make  uie  of  theire  owne  happinesse,-  wHic}&  may  be  amended  if  it 
please  God  to  send  them  trafiqueiind  gopd^aciimple  of  thrifte/ 

But  the  most  remarkable,  (though  perhaps  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  a  singular)  circumstaoee  connected  with 
'  Roseberry  Topping/  is  the  quantity  of  petrified  marine 
anbstances  which  its  internal  structure  presents  to  the  na* 
luralistj  we  say  ^  not  singular/because  similar  productions 
kave  been  discovered  on  the  tops  of  many  hills  still  higher 
■nd  farther  removed  from  the  sea  than  Rosebury  ;  and  yet 
perhaps  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  accounted  satisfactorily 
for  the  phenomenon.  This,  however,  i.^  not  the  place  for 
entering  on  so  curious  a  disquisition,  especially  as  Mr.Gravea 
hazards  no  distinct  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  cause  of  it, 
though  he  quotes  the  conjectural  observations  of  M.  An- 
thony Moro  and  Dr.  Sullivan. 

The  market  town  of  Guisborough  is  still  illustrious  for  the 
repiains  of  its  ancient  priory,although  those  remains  are  now 
reduced  to  little  more  than  the  east  window  which^  hbwever, 
is  eingularly  beautifvil.  Guisborough  formed  part  of  the  \va« 
pentake  granted  to  Brus,  and  passed  according  to  all  the 
changes  of  th^t  proper.ty  down  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Alary,when  it  was  granted.by  the  crown  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chaloners,  its  present  proprietors.  This  family,  and  through 
them  the  whole  district  of  Cleveland,  was  very  considerat)ly 
inricbed  by  the  foriunate  discovery  which  sit  Thoihas  Cha- 
loner  made  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  of  a  vein  of  alum,  which 
tias^ever  since  been  worked  to  their  great  advantage  by  his 
descendants,  although  it  is  not  now  confined  to  their  esute^ 
portions  of  it  having  been  likewise  found  in  other  neighbour* 
ing  parts  of  the  wapentake.  The  account  of  the  original 
discovery,  which  is  rather  singular,  is  given  in  the  following 
words  by  Camden.     Speaking  of  Guisborough^  he  says. 

^  This  verily  is  a  passing  good  place,  and  may  well  for  pleasant- 
nesse,  delightsome  variety,  and  rare  gifts  of  nature,  contend  with 
Puteoli  in  Italy,  which  in  regard  of  healthy  situation  it  als6  farre 
excelleth.  The  aire  is  mollified  and  made  more  mildeby  the  moun- 
tains seated  between  it,  and  whai  way  the  sea  yieldeth  a  cold 
and  winterly  disposition  :  the  soile  fruitful!  and  plentuous/ingrassc 
affordeth  delectable  floures  a  great  part  of  the  yeere,  and  richly 
aboundetb  with  veinesof  metall  and  aturoearth  of  sundry  colours, 
but  especially  of  ocher,  and  rourray/likewise  of  iron,  out  of  which 
they  have  now  begun  to  try  very  good  alum  and  cope  rose.  Which  with 
learned  skill,  and  cuqning  not  many  years  since,  sir  Thomas  Chalo- 
Btr,  knigbl(a  learned  searcher  into  natuxt's  workesaxid  unto  wbost 
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itWargB  on f  most  high  and  mighlie  kins;  hath  con1Tn^He<t'4^?s  ibn 
Prince  Henf-y,  the  lovely  joy  aiul  delight  of  Britain)  first  drscovered 
by  observing^  thw(  the  leaves  of  trees  were  of  a  more  weake  greeiio 
colour  here  than  in  other  pUces,  th;*t  the  oakes  had  their  rootes 
spreading  broad,  but  very  eb  within  the  ground,  the  which  had 
'  If) iich  strength  but  sraail  store  of  sappe,  thit  the  earth  ^tanding 
irpon  clay,  and  beingt)f  divers  colotirs,- whitish,  yellowish,  and  bl^w. 
Was  jieYer  frozen,  and  in  a  cleere  night  glittered  in  the  pathes  like 
unto  giasse/ 

.  Kirkleatliara  (sir  Charles  Turner's)  is  honourably  distin* 
guisbed  for  the  benevolent  institutioo  of  sir  Williani,  an 
ancestor  of  the-present  proprietor,  who  in  the  year  l6f6 
founded  there  an  hospital,  which  still  subsisu,  for  the  m«4n« 
teiiance  of  forty  poor  people,  ten  old  men>ten  old  womeojtea 
boys,  and  ten  girls,  the  most  useful  and  charitable  founda^ 
lion,  however  singular^  for  the  strict  designation  of  its  partis 
cnlar  objects* 

Skelton-Caslle,  now  the  seat  of  the  Warlong,  was  in  days 
of  old  the  grand  baronial  residence  of  the  Airaily  of^Bmsi 
long  before  that  family  became  illustrious  all  aver  Europe 
by  the  accession  of  the  regal  dignity  in  the  person  of  Robert^ 
the  champion  and  preserver  of  Scottish  independence.  -Of 
late  years  it  was  the  festive  residence  of  Hall,  the  whim$ical 
but  respectable  author  of  ^  Crazy  Tales/  of  whom  there  area 
few  trifling  notices  in  the  present  work,  hardly  deserving  of 
quotation.  '  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  history  .of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
mpstbahren  and  unamusing^compilalious  which  it  has  ever 
been  our  fate  to  notice  under  the  head  of  ^  county-history  ;' 
and  we  were  the  most  disappointed  at  finding  it  so  from  the 
expectations  whicliwe  had  previously  conceived  on  account' 
of  afffnily  between  the  district  under  review  and  its  near 
neighbour.  Craven.  If  the  author  of  this  work  had  ever 
'  seen  iAr,  Whltaker's  account  of  that  interesting  division  of 
the  north  riding,  we  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  Suppose 
ibat  he  would  have  reaped  so  little  advantage  from  so  ex- 
•  cellent  an  example.  Concluding,  therefore,  that  he  has 
never  happened  to  meet  with  the  book  in  question,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  him,  loproctire  and  diligently  pei-use 
It  as  weH  as  its  companion,^  the  History  of  Whulley/  before 
ke  undertakes  the  survey  of  uny  other  couijlyor  districl. 
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Art.  V, — PayTiamentaty  Logick :  to  which  are  subjoined  tW9 
Speeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland, 
and  other  Pieces,  btf  the  Right  Honourable  WiUiam  "Gerard 
Hamilton ;  iiith  <jn  Appendix  containing,  Considerations  on 
the  Corn  Lazes,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LJj.D.  Never  before 
printed.    pp.%\)\).     %vo.    T.  Payne,  P«kll-inall.     1808. 

WJLLIAM  Gerard  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
,•  on  Ibe  28lh  of  January,  17^3-9  0.  S.  His  father  who 
had  been  an  advocate  at  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
had  removed  to  England  after  the  union  in  ]707i  where  he 
obtained  an  admission  to  the  English  bar,  and  was  employed 
in  almost  every  appeal  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lordi 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Our  author  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Wiffchester  school;  and  on 
the  1st  of  March  1744-3  he  was  entered  a  gentlemaa 
commoner  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford.At  Oxford  he  appears 
/  to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  polite  literature  ;  and 
the  fopr  odes  which  are  published  in  this  volume  and  which 
were  written  w43ile  he  was  at  the  University,  display  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

On  leaving  Oxford  Mr.  Hamilton  became  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  fnn,  where  he  obtained  at  least  a  respectably 
r  initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  but  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1764  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of 
bis  inclinations,  which  urged  him  to  seek  for  celebritj  m 
the  vortex  of  political  life.  In  May  1754  be  was  chosea 
membetfor  Petersfield.  His  first  debut  z%  an  orator  was 
inade  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  \T55  in  a  debate  which 
aro3e  on  two  treaties  which  had  been  recently  concluded 
between  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel.    The  subject  was  not, as  the  editor  says:         * 

'  very  favourable  to  a  display  of  eloquence,  bqt  no  first  speech  in 
parliament  ever  produced  such  an  eftect,  or  acquired  sjdch  ealogies,  ^ 
Iboth  within  and  without  the  house  of  commons.;  and  perhaps  few 
modern  speeches  of  even  veteran  orators  ever  obtained  a  higher,  or 
Jnorer  general  reputation.'    ■ 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  written  two  days 
after  the  debate,  he  thus  commemorates  this  first  essay  of 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

*He  spoke  for  the  first  lime  and  was  at  once  perfection.  His  speech 
was  set,  and  full  of  nntilh^es;  but  those  antitheses  were  full  of 
argument ;  indeed  his  speech  was  the  most  full  of  argument  of  the 
whole  day  >  and  he  broke  through  the  regularity  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, answered  other  people,  and  fell  into  his  own  track  again  with, 
the  greatest  ease.     His  figure  is  advantagepusihis  voice  strong  and  , 
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dear,  lih  m&nMr  spirited}  iLnd  tfae  whole  with  tlie  ease  of  an  etta« 
blished  Dpealcer.' 

,Tbis  speecK  of  Mr.  Hatnilton  however  excited  expecla- 
tioDS  pf  future  excellence  which  were  never  realized.     It 

.seefDed.agreat effort  which  exhausted  his  powers;  for  his 
subsequent  exertions^  though  far  from  contemptible^  appear 
to  have  been  very  inferior  to  his  first.  In  April  17 06,  he  was 
appoihtedoneof  the  lords  of  the  board  of  trade^  of  which 

.  lord  Halifax  Was  president.  In  1761  Mr.  Hamilton  accom- 
panied this  noblenaan  to  Ireland^  in  ttje  important  situaiioa 
df  principal  secretary  to  the  lord  liemenant.  He  accepted 
the  same  office  under  Hugh^  Earl  of  Northumberland^  iii 
176s ;  but  he  afterwards  resignedit  in  disgust. 

^  On  his  return  to  England,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  h6. 
eertainly  meditattd^afciogaQ  active^part  in  the  political  warfare  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Bat  he  never  again  addressed  the  chair, 
though  he  was  chosen  into  every  new  parliament  that  was  summoned 
fihotn  that  time  to  May  1796^  when  he  was  nearly  the  father  of  the 
House^of  Commons.  In  this  period  the  only  ofiicc  that  he  filled 
was  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ejcchequer  in  Ireland,  which  he^^eld 
fVom  1769  to  April  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Forster,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  governmcntof  Irelanil,frora  which  he  re« 
ceived  an  equivalent  compensation.' 
> 

In  an  interval  of  leisure  betwden  Jan.  1769>  and  Jan.l772i 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  written 
the  letters  i>f  Juninsj  but. we  entirely  concur  with  the  editor 
in  thinking  that  the  hypothesis  is  totally  destitute  of  truth* 
We  do  not  rate  the  excellence  of  those  letters  so  high  as 
many  of  onr  contemporaries;  but  we  still  think  ihat  they 
indicate  abilities^  ii^  not  of  a  more  transce'ndant  degree^  of 
t  different  species  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton, 

*  Mr.  Hamilton,*  says  the  judicious  editor  of  this  volume,  ^  was 
so  far  frombeing  an  ardent  party-man>  that,  during  the  long  period 
before  mentioned,  he  never  closely  connected  himself  with  any 
party  whatsoever.  If  indeed  Richard  Earl  Temple  h£td  ever  attain- 
ed the  situation  of.  first  lord  of  the  Treasury ,  by  the  favour  of  that 
nobleman  he  would  probably  have  lilled  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ;  but  this  single  circumstance  is  surely  not  a  sufScient 
ground  to  denominate  him  a  party-man.  Notwilhstanciing  his  t^-t 
treme  love  of  political  discussion,  hevnever,  it  is  believed,  was  keard 
to  speak^of  any  administration  or  any  opposition  with,  vehemence  of 
censure  or  of  praise ;  a  character  so  opposite  to  the  fervent  and 
•ometimes  coarse  acrimony  .of  JuNiUs,  that  this  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point  as  liar  as  relates  to  our  author 
(or  ever.' 

Cct 
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*  It  mfly  be  observed/  says  the  editor,  ^  that  the  figures  aftd  at-^ 
Ittsions.of  Junius  are  often  of  so  different  a  race  from  ibose  whicb  i 
oar  author  would  have  used,  that  he  never  spoke  of  some  of  them 
without  the  strongest  disapprobation ;    and   particularly  when  a 
frifndt  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  hirn  out,  aflRscted  to  think  him 
the  writer  of  these  papers ;  and,  bantering  him  on  the  subject^  taxed 
him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,,  then  in  a  high  ofiice,' 
i^  said  to  have  *  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  palitiimT  Zodiac^  r 
from  the  scoiiPiON,in  which  he  stungLord  Chatham,  to  the  hope» . 
of  a  VIRGIN,'  &c.-^-*-as  if  thi$  imagery  were  nciuch  in  his  style^-^, 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed, '  Had  I  written  such 
a  sentence  as  that,  I  should  have  thought,  I  had  forfeited  all  preteii-. 
sions  to  good  taste  in  composition  for  ever/  , 

*TVIr.  Hamilton's  talents  were  of  the  first  rate.     He  possessed' a 
very  acute  understanding:  the  quickesVconception,  and  the  clearest 
discernment  and  judgmentf     The  focility,  elegance,  and  preci6ion,i. 
with  which  he  expressed  his  sentimeatSy  were  unrivalled.     In  <^on-; 
versation  his  style  was  generally  conrpr eased ^senteiHioi^s,  and  ener- 
getic; but  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  abounded  to  points  and. 
antitheses.     His  vrit   was  of  a  peculiar   kiud  ;  rather  acute  and; 
shrewdy  than  lively  and  brilliant ;  yet  it  was  often  playful^  particu-. 
larly  m  improving  on  a  fanciful   idea  suggested   by  another.     He: 
saw  through  characters  by  an  intuitive  glance,  and  portrayed  t)iem, 
with  uncommon  felicity,  by  a  few  bold  and  masterly  touches.     His, 
MDsibility  was  exquisite.     Hence  among  strangers  he  was  reserved ; 
and  to  those  whose  manners  were  vulgar  and  boisterous,  or  whose 
talk  denoted  a  shallowness  of  intellect,  he  was  somewhat  fastidious, 
and  could  not  easily  conceal. hrsdisli-ke.     But  in  a  select  company, 
and  among  his  particular  friends,  he  was  frank,  easy,  and  communis 
cative;  yet  even  in  his  freest  hours,  his  conversation,  though  un-* 
studied,  was  animated  and  elegant,  and  strongly  marked   by   that 
euriotJTty  of  expression  which  very  happily  suited  the  conceptions  of. 
his  mind>     In  argument  he  was  inge.nioHS,.ac(ite, and  candid.     His. 
criticism  on  books  was  almost   always  just,  and   seldom   obvious.' 
He  had  read  many  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  a  particular  view  to  their  knguage  ;  and  in  formrng 
his  style  on  the  best  models,  made  it  a  rufe  in  writing,^^  though  not  m 
parliaments ry  debate,  to  reject  all  weak  and  unnecessary  words,  and 
to  render  his  composition  as  compressed  and  energeftiek  as  he / could 
make  it. — On  the  first  vievy  of  any  complicated  question,his  opinion 
was  alniwst  always^  right ;  but  on  reflection,  his  ingenuity  sometimes 
led  him  astray  :  h«ncehe  was  apt  to  dwell  too  minutely  on   ftome 
collateral   circumstance  or  subunlinato  matter;  and  deceived    by 
his  own  refinement,  and  viewing  the  point  under  consideration  in  a 
great  variety  of  lights,  he  doublet!,  hesitated,  and  perhaps  decided 
erroneoasly  at  last.     Those  lht»rcfofe  who  knew  him   well,  always 
eudfavoured'to  obtain  his  first  thoughts  on  any  question,  and  rairely. 
consulted  him  twice  on  the  same  subject.' 

In  1760  Mr.  Ilatnilton  first  fofined  aa  acquaintaxtcewkti 
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Or.  Johnson^  vrbkb  was  cemented  iDio  an  iotiui^y  which 
was  iaterrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  great  morahst. 
Mn  H.  was  never  married^and  as  he  neverhad  either  brother 
orsisierj  be  was  never  placed  in  the  midst  of  those  domestic 
relations^  which' contribute  more  than  any  thing  else  to  ex- 
^rdise  the  benevolent  sensibilities  of  the  human  breast. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  master  to 
hisservants,  And  to  have  performed  many  acts  of  splendid 
liberality  to  necessitous  individuals.  He  died  in  Upper 
Bropk-streer  on  the  l6th  of  July  1796,  in  ihe  sixty-eighth 
year  of  bis  age-  , 

This  volume  includes  a  work  entitled  '  Parliamentary 
liOgick*;'  ^  a  Representation  of  ihe  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
in  1760|touchinglheTransmission  of  a  Privy-council  Money* 
bill;'  '  a  Speech  on  the  Privy-council  Moaey-bill^'  '  a  Me8«> 
BBge  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  George  Dunk  Halifax^ 
lord  Ijieutenant  of  Iceland^  23d  of  January,  1762;'  'a 
Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February; 
1762,  on  a  Motion  for  raising  Additional  Forces;'  '  Resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the  Appoint- 
ments of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;*  '  the  Answer  of 
theLord  Lieutenant  to  the  Address  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;'  with  four  Odes  and  an  original  Essay  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  entitled, '  Considerations  on  the  Ct)rn  Laws/ 

Of  these  pieces  the  most  important  appears  to  be  that 
which  is  entitled  *  Parliamentary  Logick.'  This  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  brief,  but  ^condensed  observations,  thrust  to- 
gether without  much  method,  like  so  many  detached 
maxims,  many  of  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
the  product  of  a  refieclive,  penetrating,  and  discriminating 
.mind«  They  often  eviocemuch  depth  of  Uiought  and  much 
subtlety  of  remark.  But  jnany  of  ihem  are  tnore  calculated 
.to  improve  the  disputant,  than  to  enlighten  the  statesman, 
and  to  aid  thc'cause  of  sophistry  thah  of  truth. 

We  s4ial1  quote  some  of^he  rules  which  the  author  proposes 
'for  the  ^practice  of  the  parliamentary  disputant. 

*  Consider  before  ybti  go,    (to  the  house)  what  ought   !o  b'e 

•proved,  and  how   pK>baWy  it  will    be    evaded:  and  see  nhat  the 

•rrue  principle  is  m)i  rcnvo^ed,  fxi\6  a  false  one  Substituted  :  you  know 

*h€  consequences  you  want ;  find  out  a  principle  to  justify  them. 

•When  you  produce  a^    insiimce  to  illi^sirate,   let  the  instance  iie 

in  it^lf  invidious,  as  well  as  4 1  lustra  to  ry.     When  it   is  with  yojii, 

separ-atelhe  yizcZ   from  the    orgvnf^nti  when  ?t;«in8t  you,   blend 

tbem.     Jc    may  iiv  rig»  t  to  r;.ke' great  patns  to  remove  an  ap pre- 

-  hension  thai  is  groi^id less,  if  the  consequeiice  of  its  prevailing  wou^d 

•  be    very   mischievous.     Consider  \he   common-piace*   to  which  a 

.  subject  is  likviy  to  give  occasion.  *  'We^afe  to  consider,  how  a  thing 
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ttanclt'by  posit^r«  statutes;  by^arliftmenliiry  pfedfedfilits,  by  ttiett^  ' 
solves  of  the  bouse,  by  opinions  of  lawyers,  statesmeOi  &c.  itc* 
To  begin  with  ihose   things    which   though  th^  do   not  belong 
to  the  question,   are  brought   to  affect  th«  morits  of  it.-  -Skert 
that   rules  of    judging    applicable    in    other  cases,  are  not  so 
in   ihis»     See    if    it  [the  point  in   debate]  can  be  put  upon   « 
popular   ground :    every   question  has  some    parts   better   than 
others ;  separate  those  in  your  mind,  and  suppress  one,  and  colQur 
the  other,  as  it  suits.    Hun  a  yice  into  a   virtue,  and  vicB  v£asA# 
r— Consider  thoreughly  your  strong  points,  one  by  one  :  and  always 
take  into  consideration  the  prevailing  pfejudices.  State  not  only  what 
the  question  is  but  ^hat    it,  is    not,   and  what  It  is  mistaken  for* 
Observe  what  has  been  heard  with  pleasure,  and  what  with  aversion, 
in  the  speeches  of  those  who  have  gone  befoi^e  you.    There  can 
be  but  three  causes  why  a  law  is  made  imperfect ;  want  of  power, 
mrant  of  knowledge, and  want  of  inclination,  in  those  who  made  itk 
Ho  subject  is  without  its  appropriate  adherent  circumstances,  which 
jdistiiiguish  it  from  every' other.     A  judicious  discovery  and  skilful 
/connection  of  these  is  a  principal  thing.     Happy  amplification  is, 
v/htii  the  subjectadmits  of  many  beginnings,  a n«l  several  pauses'in  a 
period  ;  and  the  incidents,  h  eaped  on  one  another,  gradually  ascand 
to  a  summit  of  grandeur.     It  eii^obles  what  is  familiar,  aggravates 
iwhat  is  wrong,  strengthens  arguments  and  inflames    passions.     It 
^consists  in  number.     It  is  a  series  of  thoughts  rising  one  upon  ano- 
ther ;  it  is  a  complete  connection  of  all  the  particular  circumstances 
inherent  in  a  subject,  progressively  heightening  to  a  point.    Two 
things  which  differ^ n  sort,  cannot  be  compared   in    degree.     They 
canaot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  equal,   superior,   or    inferior* 
When  you  cannot  convince,  a  heap   of  comparisons  will  dazale* 
•In  examining,  the  words  ought  to  be  reduced' to  direct,  positive,  in* 
telUgible  propositions,  and  then  compare  them  with  one  another. 
J^lenare  apt  to  deny  a  principle  in  one  part  of  their  ai^uments,  and 
yet  have,  recourse  to  it  in  another.     Men  are  apit  to  leave  out 
*  isomethjug,  and  to  decide  upon  a  part,  so  that  truth  and  error  are 
^lended  in  the  decision.     Take  the  parts  of  a  question  asunder,  and 
omit  \vha^  is  not  the  point,  and  decfdeon  those  only  xvhich  influ- 
ence! the /q^u<*stion.     Consider  the  nature  of  the  proof,  of  which  a* 
thing  is  capable.'   Do  not  rest  on  testimony;  where  testimony  has 
notfiingto  do,  nor  with  probability  when  a  thing  is  capable  of  de» 
inon^tration.     Never  regard  common,  or  uncommon,  as  a  mark 
of  truth  or  falsejho.Qd.     Distinction  makes  things  dear,  and  division 
perplexed.     The  most  shining,  though  not  the  mo^t  argumentative 
jparts  of  a  speech,  a^-e  the  easiest  answered.     If  you  have  no  argu- 
pient  to  object  to,  ojjje.ct  to  a  word.     Do  not  assent  to  any  thing 
on   appearances  or  ,on  slight  grounds ;  and  much  leas  on  none. 
Ideas  of  the  .question  are  changed,  by  changing  the   terms,  or  by 
adding  pthers#     T^ys  the  i/deas  are  bent,  and  varied,  and  become 
"  liibre  ^serviceable  to  the  purposjc.^   Form  a  clear  idea  of  the  ques- 
tion, independent  of  words,    j^c^ep  it  through  the  whole  ar^ment 
Steadily  in  your  yiew.     Dp^ot  s^Stf  the  least  change  of  the  terms, 

6        ■ 
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eltb«r  by  addition,  subtractibn,  or  substitution ;  and  then  you  will  ^ 
perceive  what  is  superfluous,  what  direct  to,  and   what   slides   by, 
the  question.     Free  the  question  from  ail  doubtful  terms,  and  limit 
.  it  to  its  special  extent ;  or  declare  it  is  to  be  taken  m  its  more  ge» 
neral  sense.     When  you   cannot  resist,  then  wit,  fancy,  subtlety, 
a0d  craft,  are  of  seryice.     Distinguish  what  is  fixt  and  inseparable 
in  a  thing,  from  occasional  occurrences,  mere  irtcidents,   and  only 
circumstaaces.     Distinguish    between   w^at  is  defence,  and  what 
apology.     Laws  cannot  regulate  morality,  ns  they  do  strict  right, 
and  particular  justice.     In  a  single  instaiKe,   you  may  separate 
motive  from  deed ;  not  so  in  settled  habits,  and  repeated  instances* 
Things  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  are  often  laid  down  as  being  so,  ia 
an  unconditional  one.     Have  a  method,  imi  cooceal  it.     Foreign 
circumstances  are  sometimes  obtruded,. a'hH  these   very  circumstan- 
ces are  made  the  ground  of  >the  dt'cisioni     It  is  candid,  to  allow 
weight  in  an  objection,  but  not  prudent,  unless  you  can  afterwards 
answer  it.     One  probable  argument  is  not  conclusive:  the   very 
nature  of  a  disputable  question  is  where  something  plausible,  or 
probable,  may  be  said  ori  both  sides  ;  but   probabilities   ar^  to  be 
balanced.     The  conclusion  will  always  follow  the  worse  part.     Con- 
sider, first,  the  true  distinction  and  line  of  argument.     Dislinguislt^ 
between  what  is  posiTive,an(l  what  is  only  deducible  ;  and  an  induce* 
mentfrom  a  rule  that  ougjit  to  be  decisive.  When  things  are  suppose^! 
examine  the  grounds  of  supposition.     If  one  part  of  an  argument 
is  believed,  and  not  the  rest,  it  is   often  worse,  than   if  none  hacL 
been  believed.     A  concurrence  of  independent  and  indifferent  testi*    . 
mony,  having  no  similarity  of  motive  or  design,  no  common  princi<« 
pie  to  act  upon,  is  the  strongest :  nothing  but  notorfety  can  produce 
such  a  concurrence.     Do  not  mistake,  nor  let   others  mistake,  a 
strong,  peculiar  circumstance,  for  a  general   principle.     Perfection 
of  law  consists  in  its  being  so  framed,  tlmt  it  may  govern  accidents, 
not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  them.     For  a  law  to  owe  its  utility  to  a  con- 
juncture is  bui  little  praise.     A  word  having  two  senses,  men  will 
lay  down  the  first  part  of  their  argument  in  one  of  its  senses,  and 
the  last  in  the  other.  ,  There  being  no  repugn:ince,  is  a  proof  that 
a  thing  may  be,  not  that  it  is:  t^hough  there  being  a  repugnance  is  a 
proof  that  it  cannot  be.     There  are  cases,  where  you  may  be  for  the 
principle,  and  against  the   thing  when  they   are  involved.     If  you 
confute  the  reason  on  which  a  thing  is  pretended  to   be   necessai'y, 
you  need  not  enter  into  the  propriety  of  the  thing.     Under  pretences 
of  explanation,  an  entire  addition  is  often  made.     Posiiioiis  harsh  in 
themselves,may  be  madeoiherwise.if  led  to  by  a  series  of  preparatory  ' 
truths.Connecting  things  which  really  have,and  which  yet  do  not  seem 
to  have,any  necessary  relation,  has  a  great  effect.  Castabout  wide :  a 
comprehensive.view  mark*:  agreat  mind,  and  furnishes  materials  that 
surprise.     In  putting  aquestion  to  your  adversary,  lot  it  be  the  last 
4hingyou  say.  Examine  whether  the  justitication  of  a  particular  thing 
jnay  not>ipon  the  same  principle  be  extended  to  justify  any  thing.  If 
the  whole  of  aquestion  is  against  you,  speak  to  a  part  as  if  it  were 
the  whole.     A  thing  insigui^cant  in  itself  may  be  very  important    - 
aud  ebsential  in  its  consequences.     It  seldom  happen)  that  the  real 
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■ -reasons  for  proposing  a  tTiing  are  the  avowed  reasons:  the  di^tiiH 
gii!»binglh-se  mjikt-s  a  fine  and  brilliant  fund  of  argument/  Upon 
every  law  read  a  contemporary  history  and  a  pamplilet  of  the  time. 
Observe,  when  your  opponents  admit  the   principle,  how  they   get 

.  off  upon  the  dtsiinction.  When  in  debatd  a  comnion  principle  of 
agreement  is  found  out,  see  how  near  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
differ  approach  to  each  other  :  by  that  you  will  find  out  the  precise 
point  of  enquiry.  It  is  easier  to  confute  the  argument  of  one  who 
supports  the  question,  than  the  question  itself.  Acquire  a  number 
of  propositions,  observations,  arguments,  experiences,  reasonings^ 
that  you  on  all  occasions  may  have  certain  axioms  to  recur  to  :  then 
'consider  whether  they  are  cause,  effect,  substance,  mode,  power, 
4>r  property, — that  the  mind  may  be  iuored  to  methotU  The  best 
verbal  fuliacies  are  those  which  consist  not  in  the  ambiguity  of  a 
tingle  word,  but  in  the  ambiguous  syntaxisof  many  put  together. 
Toshevibthe  weakness  of  an  argument,  strip  it  of  its  superfluous 
ideas,which  being  bU'nded  with  those  on  which  the  inference  depend»f 
teem  to  shew  a  connexion  where  there  is  none.  *  Then  lay  the  na* 
Iced  ideas  indue  order,  on  which  the  argument  depends,  and  the 
fallacy  will  appear.     The  piincipies  uf  debate  are  so  few,  that  it 

'  Seldom  happens,  but  what  you  may  apply  against  your  adversary 
ill  one  part  of  your  argument,  you  are  obliged  to  apply  for  yourself 
in  another  ;  and  to  tike  up  the  principle  you  have  disclaimed,  and 
to  disclaim  the  principle  you  have  taken  up.  Watch  the  first  setting 
off,  and  the  manner  of  stating  ihe  question  at  the  outset  :  thtTty  is 
generally  the  fraud.  By  toking  only  the  first  and  last  part  of  what 
is  said,  and  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  links  which  connect 
them,  an  arguineni  is  made  to  appear  extremely  ridiculous.  The 
parts  of  a  sprtch  ihat  admit  of  observation,  are  mojit  commonly  the 
epithets.  Peoj>le  arc  nt  t  so  often  wrong  in  the  thing,  as  in  the  de- 
gree ;  and  (hat  is  marked  out  by  epithets.  In  most  arguments  peo- 
plesay  too  much  ;  and  as  they  then  must  fail  in  many,  or  at  leas 
liome,  paniculars.  you  mny  either  confine  yourself  entirely  tothoi^ 
particulars  in^  which  they  have  failed;  or  at  least  take  notice  of 
them,  to  prf'judice  them,  and  the  rest  of  their  argument.  Every 
particular  subject  may  afford  some  tf)pick  of  geneial  declamation.—- 
Consider  aUvwys  what  this  is,  and  use  it.  If  any  body  uses  against 
yoQ  (and  somttimes  f  \f  n  though  it  should  be  for  you)  a  quaiut  and 
overcharged, an  c-va-siv*',  or,  in  any  light,  ridicuhius  expression,  the  " 
ludicrogs  appU'catirn  ot  it,  and  the  Lrmging  it  back  to  the  House 
in  a  new  ami  an  ab>urH  view,  has  a  great  effect;  and  this  is  true, 
not  only  in  debate,  l»iii  in  c<»nversH{i()n,  \VatGhyour  opportunity, 
and  spettk  atier  a  prrsVn  wln-se  spt-«ki?ig  has  been  tiresome.  Watch 
likewise  not  only  the  pi^<iper  pi  i:>nii  you  aie  to  (ollow,  but  the  pro- 
per stage-  and  time  cf  the  iJebaie,  at  uhich  you  are  to  speak.  Itha4 
ofifMi  a  finer  eft'ect  m  de  hate,  lo  insinuate  than  to  assert  a  thing,  and 
fvper/utly  in  inntlt  rs  of  repmarh  Jind  censure  ;  in  which  cases  it  is 
iiltende«i  witli  ihis  a<lvHnla*»e,  (hat  you  are  less  liable  to  au  attack".^ 
Come  aV  in)  mjp  (iii.it  ly  as  you  canto  iritr  subytajice  of  th'^^ueslion  : 
^yoid  in  general  \x\\  niicautnion  or  preface,  and  never  make  h  |-4\Y» 
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yer-Iike  division  of  your  speech  into  several  heads.    Nothing  dis- 
gusts a  popular  assembly  more  than  being   apprised  of  your  inten- 
tion to  speak  long :— even  when  you  design  it,  declare  the  contra ry, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  t>n  by  degrees;  and  if  you  perceive  thai  you 
have  got  into  length,  and  that  those  who  hear  you  begin  ^o  be  wea- 
ry, make  a  break  in  your  speech,  and  apologise  for  it :  this,  apolo* 
gise  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  lend  their  attention  a 
little  longer.  Take  a  comprehensive  view  of  your  subject  rconsider  all 
the  possible  lights  in  which  it  may  be  placed.     This  extensiye  view 
will  make  alt  your  ideas  about  it  clear  and  methodical ;  and    most 
Subjects  will  upon  trial  be  found  much  narrower  than  they  at  first 
appear  to  be.     Fix  steadily  and  precisely  in  your  own  mind  what 
IS  the  state  of  the  qjestion^  or  at  least  what  yuu  wish  to  have  it  on- 
derstobd  to  be.     The  arguments  you  must  then  wish  to  answer,  wil) 
fall  iinder  one  of  these  two  heads ;— **  as  not  being  true,**  or,    if 
they  are  true,  *<  as  not  being  honie  and  applicable  to  the  question." 
,.  The  concessions  of  an  able  man  in  argument  are  often  the  subtilest 
parts  of  it :  driven  to  difficulty,  he  makes  a  concession  that  is  a  lit- 
tle to  his  disadvantage,  to  avoid   being  obliged  to  make  one  which 
is  a  great  deal  so.     This  it  may  be  artifice  to  do,  yourself;  but  it 
haA  a  great  effect  when  you  detect  its  being  done  by  others.     Wheo 
any  thing  is  stated  metaphorically,  strip  it  of  its  magnificent  dress^ 
and  put  it  in  plain  words.     This  will  always  make  it  easier  answer- 
^9  and  generally  throws  an  air  of  ridicule  over  it.     If  your  Oppo- 
nents have  been  in  government,'consider  all  the  measures  they  took« 
the  laws  they  passed,  the  votes  and  the  journals  of  their  time ;  from 
these  you  will  probably  collect  many  arguments  ad  hominem*  Whea 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  thing;  go  yourself  to  the 
original  materials,  and  do  not  trust  to  any' report  from  others  who 
pretend  to  have  examined  them.     It  is  not  true  that  the  same  causes 
will  have  the  same  effect,  unless  they  have  the  same  materials  to 
operate  upon.    When  you  propose  to  regulate  or  restrain  any  thing, 
they  who  oppose  you  will  argue,  (and  jt  is  artful  so  to  jdo,)  as  if 
you  meant  to  annihilate  it.     Endeavour  to  introdtice  a  moral  senti- 
ment, where  it  is  least  expected.     Pope  observes,  that  virtue  thus 
put  upon  us  by  surprise  has  a  good  effect.     It  generally  happens, 
that  they  who  oppose  your  proposition  as  pernicious,  try  in  some 
part  of  their  argument  to  prove  likewise  that  it  will  be  ineffectual; 
which  prdvesal  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  4)e  pernicious.Consider, 
Avhethtr  a  thing  differs  in  its  principles  and  likewise  in  itscircurastan* 
«es,  or  only  in  one  of  the  two.     You  will  be  perspicuous,  if  yeu 
finish  one  i\r\\%  l)efore  you  begin  another.     Though  you  should  not 
i\^u\{  tir(s:)n)ti>  upon  a  number  of  minute  particulars,  yet  without 
some  degree  ui  particularity  a  speech  is  pointl^^  and   ineflbctual. 
Mostof  the  things  asserted  in  argument  are  true  in  themselves,  but 
not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  tht^y  are  used  ;  to  explain  this  at  large 
is  one  of  the  finest  fif  l<ls  vi  iirgument.     Observe  the  proposition  laid 
oown  at  the  ouIm-i  <'t  thv;  aigumencand  see  that  it  is  not  changed  i 
it  scatce  ever  happciis  that  a  speaker  abides  uniformly  through  the 
vvhoieof  his  speech  bj  the  thing  be  first  set  out  with.     Never  kt  s 
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thing  reii  iai^necalS)  if  you  can  possibly  bring  it  borne  to  partictH 
lars ;  and  when  you  say  a  thing  was  done  so  and  so,  specify  in  what 
instances.  On  any  constiti^tiqnal  question,  consult  the  Statute? 
Book  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  after  the  Restoration^  after  this 
Revolution,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  fol  there  cau  scarce  be  any  great  question,  on  which  there 
19  noi  some  law  in  one  of  these  plac«s.Nothing  has  a  greater  efiect  in 
|m  oration,  than  a  moral  sentiment  arising  out  of  the  subject  before 
you.  The  persuasive  parts  of  eloquence  should  be  embellished  by 
sentiments^  but  not  overloaded  by  words.  Have  a  particular 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  regarding  thesubject^  and  a  ge-* 
Beral  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  and  connected  with  it* 
Sbew^your  knowledge  general  and  particular :  your  talent  for  argur 
me  At,  by  bringing  things  from  a  distance  to  bear  oo  your  point  ; 
your  talent  for  di&ttoguisbingt  by  separating  things  that  seem  like  ; 
jQW  patheticky  by  the  choice  of  what  is  most  affecting,  and  arising 
out  of  the  subject.  Consider  in  every  dispute,  whether  the  ques* 
lion  ts  not  a  question  of  comparison ;  and  then  whether  the  dispu- 
tants compare  the  same  objects  tcgether,  or  things  widely  dif* 
lei'ent.  Jn  viewing  a  subject,  consider  nOt  only  the  thing 
Itself,  but  look  likewise  to  the  right  and  left  ofit,  and  by  that  means 
asso^i^t^  whatever  has  a  necessary  or  natural  relation  with  it.  Ad* 
mit,  If  you  can  with  safety,  what  your  opponent  says>  and  shew  it 
proves  nothing.  Men  are  more  careful  that  what  they  say  .shall  b^ 
just,  than  that  it  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  point :  the  first  is  mere 
^ood  sense,  the  second  is  something  more  ;  it  is  just  reasoning.  A 
material  argument  is  often  to  be  drawn  from  the  order  in  which 
things  were  done,  or  laws  have  been  passed  :  what  people  have  neg- 
lected to  say  or  do,  generally  throws  great  light  on  what  they  have 
actually  said  or  done.  Carefully  avoid  all  locai^  technict^i  and 
jprofcssional  phrases/ 

Tliewntences  which  we  have  selected  will  show  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  well  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  which 
"i^ere  requisite  to  constitute  an  ac^on^plished  and  dexterous de* 
bater.  But  some  of  the  rules,  which  be  lays  down,  are  the 
fvasive  machinations  of  craft  rather  than  the  directions  of 
an  honest  and  philosophic  mind  \  and  the  practice  could  be 
incompatible  with  that  probity  which  is  averse  from  falsehood 
and  intent  *on  trMtb.  We  know  that  the.  object  of  many 
.parli^imenUry  ocalo/is  is  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
.qtiestiop.  €uch  persons  msy?  derive  benefit  from  those  parts 
«flbis  logicof  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  which  we  cannot  bestow 
fnqHahfied  commendation.  But  many  of  the  observations 
iipp0sr  to  be  as  acute  a^  they  are  just. 

We  hav^not  discovered  any  remaikable  effusions  of  elo* 
qaence  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hamilton  which  are  found  ia 
^a  pttUieation. 
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Art.  Vl.^Caledonian  SkeUlies,   by  Sir  J.  Carr,  conJudei 
from  p.  3£2. 

OF  the  university  of  Edinbargh,  sir  John  seeois  to  as-' 
cribe  the  flourishing  state  to  the  small  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors, .who  having  no  fellowships  nor  livings  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  exertion,  derive  their  principal  support  froin» 
the  fees  of  the  students.  Thus  the  duties  of  their*  station* 
are  efficaciously  discharged,  and  jthe  best  interests  of  the 
university  promoted.  The  students  keep  hut  one  lenn  ia 
the  year,  or  *  from  the  beginning  of 'November  to  the  end  of 
April,  in  the  ensuing  year.'— Thus  those  repeated  interrup- 
tions of  a  continuity  of  study,  which  are  occasiooed  by  the 
short  terms  of  an  English  university'are  avoided.  The  stu* 
dents  live  dispersed  in  the  town ;— and  of  course  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  common  restrictions  of  collegiate  discipline;  but 
this  is  not  said  to  be  productive  of  any  disorder  or  iQcoovenlv 
ence.     Sir  John  well  remarks  that 

*  young  men  of  moderate  fortune  are  not  mortified  by  hting  torc%i 
into  a  style  of  living  and  extravagance,  to  which  their  finances  ar^ 
inadeqaate.  By  living  in  the  city  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
visit  genteel  familiwf;  and  to  temper  the  austerity  of  learning  with 
the  amenity  uf  good  manners;'—*./ 

There  are  not,on  an  average,Ie8s  than  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents at  the  university/;  but  we  are  told  that 

^  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects  for  dissection  renders  London 
as  a  school  of  prkctical  anatomy,  infinitely  superior  to  Edinburgh/ 

At  Leilh  sir  John  saysthat  he  was 

•  Much  struck  with  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  grammiir- 
school,  which  stands  on  the  south  west  part  of  the  links^  er  dowqt 
ofLeith.  It  is  a  very  recent  structure,  the  expanse  of  which  wag 
defrayed  by  public  subscription  ;  it  was  begun  in  1805,  and  is  just 
finished.  The  rooms  of  the  different  classei  are  large  and  hand* 
some.  I  had  the  go»d  fortune  of  being  there  at  a  public  examina^ 
tion:  I  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  female  classes  only,  which 
was  singularly  interesting*  Some  m^istrates  and  clergymen  and  n 
great  number  of  the  friendsof  the  children  were  present;  and*tb^ 
whole  presented  a  spectacle  ai  once  gratifying  to  the  miod  and -heart. 
The  young  ladies  (tor  though  thus  publicly  educated,  they  had  th^ 
appearance  of  great  respectability)  were  carefully  and  strictly  exa- 
minedjin  the  presence  of  this  crowded  assembly  in  the  various  bran« 
th'es»f  learning  in  which  they  had  been  instructed ;  and  their  an» 
wers  were  such  as  gave  gre.it  grafification  la  all  present,  aad  indeed 
frequently  seemed  surprisingly  quick  and  able,* 

We  entertain  great  doubts  respeoiing  the  real  good  which 
is  produced  by  these  publie^  examinations.  They  appear  to 
ns  to  encourage  eflVoutery  more  than  talent^  and,  with  tb^ 
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ienialeparC  of  the. pupils  at  least  they  tend  to  destroy^bat  mol 
dest  diffidence  which  is  the  most  amiable  feature  in  the  youth 
of  the  softer  sex.  The  desire  of  popular  applause,  though 
il  isflot  always  excluded  from  the  considerations  of  a  virtu- 
ous mind^  is  yet  seldom  a  right  motive  of  action^  even 
irhen  it  is  a  secondary,  and  never  when  it  is  the  principal. 
Of  female;  virtue  the  proper  sphere  is  the  domestic  and  reti* 
ted,  not  that  which  becomes  a  sorlof  theatrical  spectacle^  , 
and  attracts  the  public  gaze. 

The  water  at  Leith  is  said  to  be  very  bad  and  to  possess 
the  quality  of  corroding  lead  ;  but,  though  the  inhabitants 
nlight  procure  good  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
ihe  place  vrhere  ihey  obtain  the  bad,  they  persist  in  drinking 
fhe  latler,either  through  indolence  or  prejudice;  so  difficult  is 
itto  change  the  domestic  and  long  established  habits  of  men. 

As  an  instance  of  the  singular  ingenuity  which  the  Scotch 
have  evinced  in  acceleratingthedistillationof  their  favourite 
liquor  whiskey.  Sir  John  mentions  from  the  report  of  the. 
lords  commissiobersof  the  treasury,  in  the  year  17ddj  that 

^  a  forty  three  gallon  still  was  brought  to  such  perfection^  as  to  be 
dischargedi  at  the  rate  of  once  in  two  minutes  and  three  quarters^ 
which  is  altnoit  twevty'two  times  in  .an  hour  J 

The  process  may,  it  is  said,  be  performed  with  still  greater 
Telocity  without  any  injury  of  the  quality  of  the  spirit ;  ' 
though  ibe  duty  was  settled  in  the  year  1760  upon  the  sup- 
position that  stills  could  not  be  discharged  more  than  seven 
tjmesa  week. — ^The  extensive  use  of  whiskey  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Scotland,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  legislative  restrictions  could  be 
devised  to  check  the  production  of  this  poisonous  fluid.  But 

^vbereany  article  of  general  consumption  is  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  the  revenue,  few  governments  care  witelher  it  \m 

^[•erniclous  or  salutary  to  the  lieallh  or  morals  of  the  people. 

"Sir  John,  however,  says  that  he 

*-Sftw  but  few  instuncesrluring  his  stay  hI  Fdinl.uroh,  of  any  one  who 
ii»i^ht  be  considered  os  /by,  or  lull.  '1  he  low  Scokh  bay  ivhett  ihty 
have  made  a  man  tipsy,'  *  I  JiltedXiim  drunk/  ' 

Sir  Job u  says  thai 

'^  Ihe  m:uk«ts  of  FJinburgh  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  flesh. 

'and  fowl.  Ihe  Vig^tablt-s  nre  |)efuliiirjy  exceiWrit.  A  sea-wee^i, 
cailtd  dulse,  which,  grows  on  the  rocks  ne^r  Edinburgh, an*!  which 
IS  iibcd  liy  ihe  turnitrs  for  manure,  v\itbout  undergoing  the  least 
pr.fcparatiun,  is.  muchcalfn  and  relished  by  t lie  poor  people,  to  whom 
a  Ljrg^  tamitul  is  sold  lor  a  penny. '   'Jht  ouibe,  ih«  water,  and  i^e 
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uU-selUrs,  (the  latter,  being  ^omen  who  curry  the  article  about  ii 
creels  or  baskets)  are  amongst  the  petty  venders  who  most  arrest  tho 
atterTtion  of  a  stranger  in  the  streets.  In  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  roses  and  strawberries,  Edinburgh  much  resembles  Paris:  tho 
latter  are  brought  (in  baskets  whii-h  hold  a  Scottish  pint)  by  cart^ 
t6lnarket;  and  it  is  estimated  rhat  upwards  of  100,000  ^ottisb^ 
or  400i000  £nglish  pints  are  annually  sold  during  the  season  in 
Edinburgh  and  (he  environs.' 

Sir  John  tells  us  thai  he  visited  every  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 
in  Edinburgh^  which  is  the  prison  For  critniaals  and  debtors^ 
but  which  is  a  disgrace  to  that  highly  civilized  and  polished 
capital, 

^  I  saw  nothing  in  it  bat  to  condemn,  except  the  cleanliness  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  miserable  cells,  by  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes. 
It  stands  in,  or  rather  encumbers  and  disfigures,  the  middle  of 
the  high  street,  towards  the  western  extremity  of  it;  a  platform 
and  gallery  project  from  the  north  side,  upon  which  criminali 
doomed  to  die  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law^and  are  suspended  asinr 
England.  Executions  in  Edinburgh  are  very  rare.  Old  Lord 
ehief*JAistice  Fortcseue  used  to  assign  a  curious  reason  for  the  law 
inflicting  death  more  frequently  jn  England  than  in  other  countries. 
*'  More  men  are  hanged  in  .England  in. one  year  than  in  France  ia 
seven,  because  the  English  have  better  hartes  ;  the  Scotchmen  like« 
wise  never  dare  rob^  but  only  commit  larcenies.'  In  1804,  and 
1805,  onl^y  two  capital  punishments  were  inflicted  in  Edinburgh  ; 
1806  none,  1807,  four  criminals  sulfered  death,  and  up  to  Febru* 
ary  1808  only  one.  Of  the  malefacitors,  only  three  belonged  to 
the  Edinburgh  district.  A  curious  custom  onee  existed  in  this  ci« 
ty,  with  regard  to  the  public  exccitioner.  On  every  market  day, 
he  was  authorised  togu  throligh  the  market  with  a  brass  ladle,  or 
wooden  spoon,  and  to  fill  it  from  every  sack  of  nieal,  corn,  &c. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  the  magistrates  upon  the  succession  of  ft 
new  hang  man  to  office,  compromised  this  singular  custom,  whicS 
had  rather  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  robbery,  for  a  pecuniar/ 
compensation.' 

Inc.  viii.  Sir  John  ainong  other  matter  gives  ah  ac- 
count of  the  judicial  and  ecclesiasucat  establssliments  of 
Scotland.  We  had  some  time  ago  an  occasion  to  mention 
the  feuds  which  had  been  occasioned  at  Glasgow,  hy  the 
attempt  to  introduce  an  organ  into  the  service  of  the  kirk, 
^^  The  common  people,"  says  Sir  John,  '*  call  the  episcopal 
fhapels  which  have  organs^  iha  nhistiifigkii:ks.'*  ,Sic  J«  la- 
ments the  disuse  of '^  this  grand  and  ^toiemn  instruineat^'' 
but;  he  thinks  it  fortunate  that  the  bagpipe,  which  is  a  na* 
tional  favourite,  i)as  not  been  substituted  in  its  place,  though 
ihe  sounds  of  this- instrument  tnight  not  have  harmonised 
amiss  with  the  nasal  Jioles  of  somo  of  the  ministers.— Tii« 
author  say*^ 
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*  Many  of  the  low^r  orders  like  a  particular  cant  or  whine  ill 
their  preachers :  in  former  times  this  was  called  the  gospel  touchtf 
or  sound ;  and  the  more  a  preacher  has  of  it  the  more  be  is  foU 
towed/ 

Sir  John  atates  that  there  are  only  ^ten  Jews  resident  ia 
Edinburgh^  and  that  there  b  not  a  synagogae  in  all  Scotland. 
This  circumstance  is  certainly  an  indication  of^Scottish  opn- 
lenceonone  side^  and  of  Scottish  acut^ness  on  the  olber.— 
I'be  aacramentj  which  is  called  the  holy  fair  is  administered 
pnly  once  a  year  in  each  parisB.Great  preparations  are  made 
before  receiving  it ;  and  the  minister  examines  the  moral  fit* 
jpessofhis  parishioners.— The  lower  orders  of .  people  arc 
aaid  to  he  so  well  versed  in  theological  discussions^  and  to 
possess  such  sagacity  of  recollection^  that  any  person  would 
oe  likely  to  experience  instant  detection  who  should  preaeh  a 
sermon  which  he  bad  delivered  hefore^  or  should  promulge 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  formulary  of  the  national  faith. 

The  maiden,  '^  a  Scottish  instrument  of  decapitation/' 
which  isaaid  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  French  guilio^ 
liqe  ia  atill  preserved  in  a  cellar  under  the  rooms  of  the  soeie- 
iy  of  antiquaries  at  £dinbtirgb«  It  is  thus  described  by  6ur 
traveller. 

.  *  The  frame.is  something  like  a  painter's  easel,  about  ten  feet 
bighy  having  grooves  in  its  inner  edges-in  which  an  axe,  heavily  sur- 
.  mounted  with  lead  was  placed,  and  which  fell  with  precision,  upon 
ieing  disengaged  from  the  peg  which  held  it  at  top,  upon  theiead 
qf  the  culprit,  which  was  fastened  upon  a  cross  bar  abdut  thr^e  feet 
iind  a  half  from  the  bottom.  The  axe  of  this  instrument  is  a  squalre^ 
that  of  the  French  guillotine  being  a  square  cut  diagonally  :  it  was 
frequently  used  in  Halifax  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth*— It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  regent  Morton,  \vho  first  introduced 
the  ffiaiWrn  into  Edinburgh^  that  M.  Guillotine  who  improved  and 
eansed  it  to  be  used  in  France,  und«r  bis  own  name,  and  that  Bro- 
die,  who  induced  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  adopt  the  new 
drop,  now  generally  used  in  England^  all  severally  perished- by  the 
instruments  of  death  which  they  themselves  had  introduced/ 

Sir  John,  who  tells  us  that  he  is  enthusiaslically  fond  of 
innstc^  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  contest  of  skill  between 
tome  players  on  the  bag-pipe* 

*  As  soon  as  the  prize-judges  were  seated,  the  folding ^oors  open- 
ed. A  Highland  piper  entered  in  full  tarta.n  array,  and  began  t& 
press  from  the  bag  of  his  pipes^  which  were  decorated  with  long 
pieces  of  ribband)  sounds  so  loud  and  horrible,  that,  to,  my  HoagL* 
liation,  they  were  comparable  only  to  those  of-  the  eternally  torr 
tieatcd.'  ^ 

In  ibis  manner  be  strutted  up  and  down  with  the  mossi 
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stately  marcti^and  occasionally  enraptured  his  andience  wfid 
expressed  the  influence  of  his  instrument  by  load  and  reite- 
rMedplaudit8«  But  though  Sir  John  thought  that  this  specie  of 
national  music-is  only  an  intolerable  blast  of  sounds  without 
any- thing  gratifying  lo  the  ear,  yet  the  force  of  association 
is, seen  in  the  wonderful  impression  which  the  dull  monotony 
of  this  instrument  is  known  to  h$Ve  made  on  the  Scotch  ia 
particular  situsttions. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  1760  whilst  (he  British  troops  were 
retreating  in  great  disorder,  the  general  complained  to  a  field-^officer 
iuFrager's  regiment  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps.'  *  Sir/  '  said 
he  with  great  warmth/  You  did  very  wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers 
to  play  this  morning ;  nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders  so  much 
in  the  d^y  of  action*  Nay  even  now  they  would  be  of  use/  *  Let 
them  blow  like  the  devil^  then/  replied  the  general/  if  it  will  bring 
back  the  meti/  The^ipers  were  then  ordered  to  play  a  favourite 
martial  air  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment  they  heard  the  mu- 
sic, returned,  and  formed  with  alacrity  in  the  rear/ 

^  In  the  Highlands,  whicb^  from  a  very  early  perio4  re« 
founded  with  the  sounds  of  the  harp,  tb^re  is  now  not  one 
haij>er  to  be  found.—'  In  the  old  castles  of  several  Highland 
chieftains^  the  harper's  sett  is  pointed  out j  as  the  harper's 
windowat  DuntiUin  castle,  in  tne  island  of  Sky^  the  ancient 
seat  of  Lord  Macdonald's  family ;  the  harper's  gallery,  at 
Castlelashtan  ia  Argyleshire,  and  others. 

While  Lord  Moira  was  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland, 
he  resided  at  Duddingstone*honse,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

^  His  lordship  lived  in  a  style  of  splendid  hospitality^  and  became 
bighly  popular  by  having  two  pipers  in  his  house,  and  a  great  iiiuU» 
or  Scutch  horn,  filled  with  snuff,  continually  lying  upon  ihetablf, 
as  well  as  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  the  customs  of  the^ people  iu 
other  instances/. 

We  are  happy  to  record  any  instance^  however  trivial^  of 
the  (^od  senscj  urbanity  and  courtesy  of  this  amiable  no* 
bleman* 

P.  208,  Sir  John  says  that  '^  the. Scotch  rival  us  most  com- 
pletely in  the  purity  of  tbeir  written  English  ;"  p.  210  that 
'^Scottish  authors  cannotnow  injure  their  style  by  imitating 
one  anoLher^and  that  English  authors  may  in  many  instances 
consult  it  as  a  model/' — ^That  the  English  composition  of  the 
Scotch  is  often  gra/n?9ta^iW/y  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
native  English  authors  we  can  readily  allow  ^  but  we  believe 
thfat  ftwill  always  be  found  idiomatually  xnoie  ifflpuri^rffidcied^ 
we  hardly  know  a  Scottish  writer^  in  whose  works  we  cotild 
«oi    point  oat  Damexovs  idiomatical  incongruities.— Th« 
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Scotch  forthe  radst  part  studying  English  a»  a  dead  htnguaije^ . 
leara  to  speak  and  write  according  to  g^ramtnatical  rules, 
against  which  they  are  solicitous  not  to  offend;  but  though 
the  grammar  of  a  language  may  be  learned  by  rule^tlie  idiotn 
can  hardly  be  perfectly  understood  without  a  long  and  con- 
tinued residence  among  the  natives  where  it  is  spoken  in 
most  purity  ana  elegance.-^^The  idiomatic  niceties  of  a  lan- 
guage are  hardly  susceptible  of  being  taughtbyrule«and  if  they 
could  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  particular  rules^those 
rales  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  elude  the  attention  and  flii 
from  thfe  memory. — ^They  rather  perplex  than  instruct.— It  is 
notmerely  retentiveness  ofmemory^buterpmewceo^earwhich 
is  most  necessary  to  impress  the  genuine  peculiarities  of 
idiom^  the  delicate  variations  of  which  are  readily  perceived 
by  a  native,  but  are  not  easily  mastered  by  a  foreigner.  Even 
the  style  of .  Robertson^  though  more  elaborately  polished 
than  that  of  moit  Scottish  writers,  exhibits  instances  of  awk- 
wardness in  soqieof  the  combinations^  of  quaintness  in  the 
phraseology^and  of  stiffness  in  construction,  which  shew  that 
the  author,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  he  tpok> 
was  not  completely  at  home  in  the  use  of  the  En.£»lish  idiom. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  before  he  leaves  Edinburgh,  our 
good-humoured  traveller  describes'  the  mode  of  admmister- 
ing  relief  to  the  poor  in  Scotland,  on  which  subject  he  quotes 
some  excellent  remarks,  from  Lord  Karnes,  and  adds  some 
sensible  observations  of  hisowri. 

Sir  John  has  detained  us  so  long  at  Edinburgh  that  we 
must  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  recnainder  of  his  tour.  The 
knight  prosecutes  his  journey  by  the  Queen's  ferry  to  Lin<* 
lithgow, At  Lord  -Hopetoun's  bouse  he  observed,as  he  had  done 
in  other  houses  of  Scotland,  that  the  ^wainscpt  of  the 
dining  room  had  never  received  a  coat  of  paint,  and  wa«^ 
told  by  the  servant  tliat  his  lord  was  very  fond  of  the  deaV 
colour,  though  it  is  most  cheerless  and  re4)ulsive  to  thesighr. 

The  Scottish  process  of  washing  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sir  John,  who  did  not  gaze  with  strict  composure  upon  tlie 
washer-woman,  who  having  soaped  the  Yxnewjiilted  her  coat$, 
or  raised  them  above  her  knees,  and  then  danted  round  the 
tub  pressing  out  the  dirt  with  her  feet.  After  visiting  the 
celebrated  iron  works  of  the  Carron  company,  where  more 
than  five  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  have  atone  period 
been  made  in  a  year,  he  passes  on  to  Stirling,  where  he'Sadd 
every  part  of  the  ancient  castle  coftverled  into  modern  bar* 
racks.Tiie insulated  castle  ofLochleven  near  Kinrossaffords  sir 
JohiB  an  opportunity  which  he  does  not  suffer  to  escape  of 
detailing  the  confinement  of  Mary  in  that  fortress,  heir 
escape  and  her  subsequent  misfortunes.    In  the  liule  town 
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of  Kinross,  '  there  are  no  less  than  three  schools,  in  eacJh 
oi'which  writing  and  accounts  are  taught  at  three  shillings  per 
Unntim  for  each  pupil.' 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Town,  Edinburgh,  and  the  town  of 
Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Perthshire,  is  by  far  the  best  buiU 
and  most  regular  of  any  in  Scotland.  Perhiips  a  finer  situation  for  a 
capital  could  not  be  found.  The  streets  are  broad  and  long,  well 
paved>  with  handsome  buildings  on  either  side^  and  many  elegant 
shops.' 

'  The  salmoA-fisheries  of  thei  rivers  are  very    extensive.     Fish 
, packed  in  ice  are  sent  to  London  every  spring,  nnd  part  of  the  sum- 
mer*    So  abundant  are  the  fisheries  that  three  thousand  salmon  have 
been  caught  in  one  morning,  weighing  altogether  eight  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.^ 

Sir  John  travellecl  through  the  narrow  but  beautifnl  plain 
called  the  Carse  of  Go  wrie,  which  extended  for  sixteen  miles 
along  the  northern  shore  of  iheTay^lo  Dundee>which  is  a  fine 
and  fiourishirtg  towot  A  strong  passion  for  literature  is  very 
conspicuous  in  this  town  as  well  as  in  Perth.  At  Aberdeen^ 
where  we  shall  next  attend  Sir  John^he  celebrates  the  memory' 
of  the  lajte  Dr.  Beattie  in  language  which,  according  to  our 
notions^  sickens  with  afifectation. 

'  His  refined  modesty^^'  says  the  author, '  acted  upon  his  rich  and 
cultivated  mind  as  a  ^wc  veil'upon  a  beautiful  face,  increasing  the 
charms  which  it  rather  covered  than  concealed/ 

We  are  then  told  that  the  piety  of  his  sovereign,  capti- 
vated with  the  eloquence  of  the  holy  advocate,  sought  fox  the 
pleasure  of  his  pcrisonaltjonversaiion. 

The  Lunatic-hospital  at  Aberdeen  is  said  to  deserve  at- 
tention for  *  its  neatness  and  order,  and  the  excellent  treat* 
nient'of  the  unfortunate  inhabilantg. ,  We  are  then  told,  that 
Dr.  Dyce  has  tried  the  following  experiment  in  violent  pa- 
roxysnis  of  insanity^ 

'  He  has  had  a  machine  like  a  pump  made,  into  which  the  maniac 
is  shut,  and  so  closely  confined  in  an  erec.t  position,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  t0  move,  in.uhich  srute,  water  '\^  pumped  upon  his  bare  head. 
The  terror  produced  by  this  process,  has,  I  believe  never  failed  to 
subdue  the  paroxysm  and  to  i^ndtrr  the  patient^  much  miliier  and 
.  more  re/^/oy?a/.  •  . 

.  Previously  to  the  present  war  Aberdeen  carried  on  a  con-^ 
ftider^ble.trud^*  in  the  exj^ort  of 

*  Worstc^d  stockings  knitted  on  wires*  The  principal  manufactures 
at  pYpsent  Consist  of  cottons  and  lim^ns.' — *  There  are  also  &evcr^ 
•  ClUr.  Kev.  Vol.  16^  .!/p>e7,  iSog.  '  Dd 
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very  exteniive  manufactures  of  white  and  coloured  threads,  for 
which  articles  Aberdeen  has  been  long  famous.'*-'  An  acre  of  land 
here  is  worth  double  the  rent  of  an  acre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  owing  to  the  absence  of  poor  rates/ 

For  a  consi<]erabIe  distance  before  our  traveller  reached 
Fochabers,  the' vast  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
spread  tbeoiselves  befoiie  the  view  ;  and  the  name  of  his 
grace  wa^.  ip^n^pned  with  all  tiie  homage  due  to  that  of  a 
%iK^t  chieftain  or  a  little  prince/  Sir  John  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  noble  owners  of  this  stately  mansion, 
ivhich  presents  a  prodigious  front  of  five  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight  feet,  but  he  beheld  the  portrait  of  the  duchess  with 
wonderful  complacency. 

*  A  more  frank  and  lovely  face  I  never  beheld«  The  beautiful 
conceits  of  Cowley  were  present  to  my  mind  as  I  gazed  upon  it/ 

*  Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play,  * 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair ; 
Loves  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever  stray, 
And  sows  and  r  eaps  a  thousand  kisses  there/ 

The  Scottish  peasantry  are  one  of  the  hardiestraces  of  men 
trader  the  sun.  The  following  is  stated  by  sir  John  as  thft 
customary  diet  by  which  all  this  compactness  of  bone  and 
vigour  of  muscle  are  produced. 

. '  The  food  of  tbe  farmer^s  servants  is  very  simple  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  the  northern  counties  in  Scotland.  On  week  days 
their  ordinary  breakfast  is  porridge  made  of  oatmeal,  eaten 
warm  with  milk  or  small  beer  ;  their  dinners  a  kind  of  flummery^ 
called  sowe;i8,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  used  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Aberdeen,  nade  from  the  bran  of  oatmeal,  and  generally 
eaten  with  milk ;  and  for  supper  greens  or  cabbages,  either  cut 
sikiall  or  mashed,  ancl  afterwards  boiled,  with  an  addition  of  oat- 
meal  ancf  salt ;  at  each  meal  they  use  bread  made  of  oats,  bean,  and  - 
pease*meal.  Broth  made  of  pot-barley,  with  greens  and  roots,  and  a 
little  butcher^s  meat,  solemnize  the  Lord's  day/ 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  following  instance  of 
kindness  and  civility  in  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland.  A 
few  miles  before%r  John^  who  was  on  horseback^  reached 
Nairn^  he  came  to  a  gloomy  heath  from  which  two  roads 
diverged  and  he  knew  not  which  to  take.  ' 

*  The  night,'  says  he,  *  was  advancing,  I  was  albne,  and  all  was  si- 
lent. In  thi$  dilemma  I  rode  back  to  a  little  black  towHy  which  I  had 
passed,  consisting  of  some  miserable  turf  hovels,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  all  retire<i  to  rest;  after  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of 
them  for  some  time,  a  tall  athletic  peasant  whose  slumbers  appear* 
ed  to  have  been  as  sound  as  health  and  innocence  generally  unite  to 
fender  tbem,  addressed  me  with  the  usual  salutation,  <  what's  u  wuU  V 
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Upon  my  telling  him  my  situation,  instead  of  giving  me  any  direc- 
tions, he  came  out,  and,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  shirt,  insist- 
ed upon,  walking  by  the  side  of  my  horse  for  a  mile,  till  he  had 
seen  me  out  of  the  possibility  of  mistaking  my  road,  which  he  did 
with  the  mpst  perfect  good  humour  and  at  parting  refused  to  accept 
a  douceur  for  such  extraordinary  attention  :  indeed  he  appeared 
to  be  hurt  that  I  should  have  offered  it.' 

Upon  quiting  Nairn  Sir  John  foand  the  Erse  every  where 
spoken  ;  *  the  male  children  wear  philibegs,  and  the  wcftneii 
and  children  go  without  shoes  or  stockings.' — Before  he 
reached  Inverness  the  knight  quitted  his  cliaise  to  visit  the 
moorof  Culloden,  which  of  course  invites  him  to  expfktrate 
on  the  adverse  fortunes  of  the  pretender  and  the  intrepid 
fideh'ty  of  Flora  Macdonald.  This  celebrated  lady  died  in 
the  year  1790  in  the  isle  of  Sky.  At  Inverness^  *  the  seat  of 
Highland  elegance  and  re6ncment/  Sir  John  *  experience^ 
all  the  comforts  of  an  hotel  which  would  be  respected  in  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  London/  *  The  salmon-fisherie<) 
here  and  at  Fort  George  are  let  to  London  Sthmongers.' 
'  There  is  a  great  appearance  of  industry  and  opulence,  of 
urbanity  and  refinement^  amongst  the  inhabitants.'  '  Thp 
females  are  remarked  for  their  beauty/ 

The  Scottish  poor  ^eem  to  furnish  a  post  satisfactory  so*- 
lution  of  the  difficult  problem  in  polilicaleconomy,  whether 
the  lower  orders  be  benefited  by  literary  education,  whether 
their  morals  be  improved  and  their  public  usefulness  increas- 
ed i  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  a  taste  for  reading  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  over  the  mass  of  the{)opplation  ;  but  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  honesty  morie  practised,  property  more 
secure,  or  the  public  tranquillity  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
It  is  education  which  has  in  a  great  measure  calmed  the 
turbulent  and  marauding  spirk  of  the  highlands. 

'  In  parts  which  appear  to  be  impenetrable  to  civilization,  upon 
the  sicjes  of  frightful  mountains  or  in  dismal  glens,  seldom  visited  by 
the  rays  of  heaven,  the  astonished  and  admiring  traveller  beholds  a 
spectacle  at  once  gratifying  and  affecting.  In  a  hut  of  branches  and 
sods,  when  the  hour  of  labour  is  over,  the  young,  enlightened  by 
those  institutions  which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  are  seen  in- 
structing those  who  are  younger,  or  consoling  the  last  hours  of  ve- 
nerable and  sightless  age,  by  reading  aloud  the  scriptures,  or  soma 
pious  book,  printed  in  theirown  language;  yet  iu  this  sorry  dwell- 
ing the  benighted  traveller  may  dwell  in  safety  amid  the  howling 
storm;  not  a  hand  will  be  extended  to  him  but  in  kindness,  not  a 
voice  will  be  raised  but  to  charm  his  ear  with  the  song  of  other 
times,  or,  if  he  understands  the  language,  to  store  his  mind  \i\ih  the 
wild,  romantic  and  beautiful  effusions  of  the  Gaelic  muse.' 

The  Caledoniao  citna}  which  conamenees  near  loferoeasi 
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aod  which  is  designed  to  unite  the  German  M/ith  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean»  will,  when  finished,  make  a  great  accession  to  the 
trade  and  opulence  of  that  town. 

'  The  amelioration  of  this  part  of  the  Highlands  and  of  a  conai- 
derHble  distance  round  must  be  great  and  rapid.  New  sources  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprize  will  be  opened,  now  settlements  will  be  es- 
tablisbedy  new  towns  will  rise,  the  fisheries  will  be  increased  and 
agriculture  will  wave,  wherever  the  soil  will  admit  her  golden 
harvest/ 

The  Highland  hamlets  according  to  Sir  Joho^  resemble^  at 
a  distance^ 

*  A  number  of  piles  of  turf.  In  general  they  are  built  in  glens 
and  stralbs^or  upon^the  side  of  a  lake  or  near  a  river  or  astream,ad- 
joining  to  which  there  is  a  little  arable  land.' — *  A  tolerable  huLis 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  a  luff  which  is  the  kitchen  ;  a  benn,  an 
inner  room  ;  and  a  byar  where  the  <^attle  are  housed.  Frequently 
the  partition  of  the  chambers  is  effected  by  an  old  blanket,or  a  piece 
of  sailcloth.  la  the  kitchen  and  frequently  in  the  inner  room  there' 
■are  cupboard-beds  for  the  family  :  or  what  is  more  frequent 
when  the  fire  on  the  ground  is  extinguished,  they  put  their  bed  of 
heath  and  blankets  UDon  the  spot  where  jt  is  burned)  en  account 
of  the  ground  being  dry.  A  true  flirmer  loves  to  sleep  near  tba 
byar  that  he  may  hear  his  cattle  eat.' 

'  The  hardihood  of  the  Highlander  is  almost  proverbial.  He  at- 
tributes bis  health  to  the  keenness  of  the  air  and  the  want  of  doc- 
tors. The  Highlanders  are  accustomed  to  derive  comfort  from  what 
-wt'uld  in  all  probability  occasiou  death  to  other  men.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  cold  dry  windy  weather,  when  these  mountaineers  are 
obliged  to  sleep  amongst  the  hills  to  attead  their  cattle,  they  soak, 
their  plaid  in  a  burneor  abrook,  in  which  having  rolled  themselves, 
they  select  a  spot  of  heath  upon  the  leeward  side  of  some  hill  for 
their  bed^where  they  are  kept  quite  warm  by  the  wet  which  prevents 
the  wind  from  penetrating  tbestuff.The  following  whimsical  charac* 
teristic anecdote  is  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  Highlands  many 
years  since. —  A  hardy  chieftain,  when  stretching  himself  out  ti>  sleep 
hy  the  side  of  a  hill,  after  a  long  day's  hunt,  observed  that  bis  son, 
ayuung  man  of  twenty,  had  collected  a  quantity  oUnow  forapilluw, 
on  which  he  was  preparing  to  lay  his  head,  when  his  sturdy  father 
severely  reproach<rd  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  such  a 
luxury. 

*  The  colours  of  the  plaid  harmonise  9o  well  with  the  russet  and 
heathy  colours  of  the  highland  mountuinh,tl)ut^tliey  much  facilitate 
the  Highlander  in  the  destruction  oPgame.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike 
a  stranger  with  surprize  thnt  a  dress  so  thin,  and  easily  penetrated 
by  rain  and  wind,  should  be  U!$ed  in  a  region  which  is  seldom  visited 
with  either  dry  or  warm  weather.  Here,  as  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  human  frame  becomert  indurated  by  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and 
ckuhing  but  an  inferior  and  strcondarv  consideration.  1'he  Norw«- 
^idui  su^«r»  the  snow  to  stttie  on  bis  naked  breast,  aod  freeze  there ; 
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am!  the  Russian  geiifrally  trusts  to  his  beard  to  save  his  throat  from 
.the  cold,  in  a  season  and  a  climate  in  which,  if  water  be  ihrown  up 
into  the  air,  it  falls  down  in  ice.  So  inured  to,  and  so  careless  of 
rain,  are  the  Highlanders,  that  it  is  related,  that  when  an  English- 
man was  walking  with  a  Highland  peasant,  a  violent  storm  over- 
took them,  upon  which  the  former  buttoned  his  coat,  and  fastened 
the  plaid  which  he  had  l)orrowed  round,  whilst  the  latter  stripped 
himself  naked,  and  seated  himself  upon  his  tartan  dress,  which  he  bad 
formed  into  a  bundle,  and»  in  this  manner,  very  contentedly  waited 
until  the  rain  was  over,when  he  laughed  at  his  companion  on  account 
of  his  clothes  being  wet,  whilst  his  own,  by  this  hardy  contrivance, 
were  dry.'  ^ 

We  shall  here  take  our  leave  of  Sir  John  without  accom- 
panying him  in  his  excursion  to  the  Hebrides  or  by  Inverary 
and  Glasgow  hack  to  England.  We  have>  on  the  whole, 
found  him  an  amusing  traveller.  He  picks  up  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous^  but  sometimes  instructive^  and  seldoni  ujien- 
iertaining  information  by  the  way.  His  book  is  evidently  not 
merely  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  research,  bu>:  of 
other  books  from  which  be  has  carefully  culled  whatever  seem* 
ed  applicable  to  his  purpose.  Sir  John' does  not  appear  to  be 
a  man  of  very  deep  reflection  nor  of  very  comprehensive 
views  ;  he  is  garrulous  and  vain  ;  hut  his  garrulity  is  seldom 
offensive,  and  his  vanity  is  a  good  humoured  quality;  and 
though  we  cannot  bestow  on  him  the  prai«;e  of  iranscendant 
€xcellence,we  can  safel}*  recommend  his  Caledonian  Sketches 
as  a  very  agreeable  performance. 

Art.  VIL— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Bi  and-Hollis^  Esq.  FR.S. 
and  S»A*  Amicitia^  Sacrum.  Large  4to.  Gillett,  Printer, 
1808. 

^  THE  life  of  Thomas  BrandHollis,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.  A. 
offers  few  particulars  for  the  record  of  the  biographer,  and 
fewer  Btill  on  which  he  can  dwell  with  any  peculiar  sa- 
tisfaction. Thomas  Brand,  who  afterwards  assumed  Uie 
name  of  Hollis,  was  born  in  1719.  He  was  successively 
sent  to  be  instructed  at  the  schools  of  Brentwood  and  FeU 
stead  in  Essex,  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  July, 
1748^  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  tbe  continent  in  company  witli 
JMr.  Thomas  Hollis,  with  whom  Dr.  Disney  does  not  mea- 
tion  how  Mr.  Brand  became  acquainted.  \Ve  were  anxious 
to  know  whether  their  friendship  first  commenced  at  school, 
or  at  the  university,  or  whether  it  were  formed  only  by  ac- 
cident a/little  before  they  visited  the  continent.  Had  the 
friendship  of  these  two  gentlemen  began  in  early  youth,  and 
been  constantly  cherished  in  the  subsequent  periods  of 
lifi^,  it  would  diminish  our  surprize  at  the  extraordinary  trans* 
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aclioQ  which  afterwards  made  so  great  a  change  in  ihe  for- 
tURe  as  well  as  the  name  of  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Hollis  returned  to  England  in  De- 
cember, 1749.  Mr.  Brand  went  abroad  again  in  the  autumn 
of  the  fallowing  year,  and  did  not  revisit  his  native  country 
till  the  summer  of  175S.  Mr.  Hollis  pursued  nearly  xhe 
same  route,  and  about  the  same  time ;  but  he  no  longer 
travelled  in  company  with  his  friend,  though  Dr.  Disney 
says,  that  they  corresponded  with  each  other  by  letter,  and 
occasionally  met  on  the  road. 

After  the  r.eturn  of  Mr.  Brand  from  his  second  lour,  we 
ate  told  that  be  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
t7o6,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1737,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
1759.  He  had  previously  become  a  governor  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, as  well  as  o£,^.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  Southwark. 
During  his  residence  in  the  country  Mr.  Brand  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  mansion  and  his 
grounds.  The  former  he  embellished  with  some  curious 
pieces  of  ancient  art,  and  to  the  latter  h^  appears  to  have 
communicated  as  much  picturesque  effect  as  the  situation 
would  admit. 

Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  of  Corscombe,  in  Dorsetshire,  died 
.  ill  1774,  and  left  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brand  all  his  real  estate, 
and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  after  deducting  some 
|)ecuniary  legacies.  Of  this  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  it  is  said, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  be  was  '  an  Englishman,  a  lover 
of  liberty,  bis  country,  and  its  original  constitution,  as  taost 
nobly  confirmed  at  the  glorious  revolution.'  We  cannot 
bestow  the  same  praise  on  the  man  to  whom  be  bequeathed 
his  fortune.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bri- 
ton of  such  pure  principles  that  he  would  not  accept  a  seat 
in  a  certain  assembly  because  he  thought  it  contaminated 
b^  corruption  ;  but  Mr.  Brand,  in  a  very  few  months  after 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  had  recourse  to  the 
most  scandalous  brit>ery  in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  in  parlia- 
ijQCnt  for  the  borough  of  Hindon.  But  the  corruption  which 
be  practised  was  so  notorious  that  his  election  was  declared 
void  ;  and  on  a  prosecution'at  law  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  suflTer  an  imprison* 
^ent  of  six  months  in  the  King's  Bench.  Thus  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  munificent  bequest  of  that  inflexible  patriot, 
Ttromas  Hollis,  was  dissipated  by  his  successor  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  want  of  virtue  and  a  contempt  of  liberty.  It  was 
Iftdieed  a  transaction  moit  disgraceful  to  Mr.  Brand^Hollis, 
and  most  insulting  to  the  memory  of  the  upright  patriot  from 
wiiom  he  derived  his  property.    The  manner  in  which  Dr. 
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Bliney  speaks  of  this  affair  is  very  reprehensible.  He  al^ 
lows  that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  \\^i  violated  the  theoretical pu* 
rity  of  a  parliamentary  election  ;•  but  be  attempts  to  find 
an  excuse  for  his  conduct  in  the  supposed  example  of  others 
who  practise  the  same  turpitude  with  impuiiity ;  and  he 
finally  seems  to  think  the  censure  vvhich  he  expertehced  m 
reflection  on  the  corfsistency  oil  the  House.  But  if  the  Hodse 
be  generally  lenient  in  such  instances,  yet  the  severity  of  ittf 
proceedings  in  this  seems  to  have  been  excited  and  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  enormity  of  the  case. 

When  Dr.  Disney  confesses  with  such  courteous  gentle^ 
ness  that  Mr.  Brand-HoUis  violated  the  theoretical  purity 
of  the  constitution,  he  seems  to  speak  not  merely  as  if  htt 
thought  that  a  very  venial  offence  which  strikes  at  the  very 
root  ofindividual  principle  and  of  national  independence, 
but  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  species  of^public  virtue  which 
Mr.  Brand-Uollis  contemned,  was  only  an  airy  abstracttODi 
without  the  possibility  of  being  embodied  in  the  forma  of 
palpable  existence.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  true. 
theory  of  political  honesty^  and  if  that  theory  be  ratified  ia 
the  la^s  of  the  British  constitution,  which  positively  forbida 
the  practice  of  bribery  at  elections,  then  surely  Dr.  Disney 
will  allow  that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  was  guilty  of  violating  not 
only  a  philosophical  theory  of  right,  but  a  positive  grohibi* 
tion  of  wrong.  The  numerous  examples  of  venality  and  cor« 
ruption  which  may  disgrace  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ought  not  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Brand-HolIis  :  and  much  less  ought  they  to  have  been  exuU 
tingly  produced  by  Dr.  Disney  in  extenuation  of  his  offence. 
For  Mr.  Brand*HoHis  had  a  shining  example  of  great  public 
virtue  before  him  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holiis,  his  ge« 
nerous  benefactor.  Not  only  the  ordinary  feeling  of  justice, 
but  the  heavenly  sentiment  of  gratitude  ought  to  have  in* 
cited  him  to  copy  this  bright  pattern  of  political  wor4h^  rather 
than  to  rush  with  a  multitude  into  the  vortex  of  iniquity. 
But  the  heart  of  Thomas  HoUia  had  not  long  ceased  to  beat, 
ere  the  man,  whom  he  had  loved  as  his  friend,  and  for  whom 
he  had  made  an  ample  provision  as  if  he  had  been  his  only 
child,  despised  both  his  precepts  and  bis  example,  and  re-^ 
solved  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  senator  at  every  expenie  of 
public  principle  and  ot  private  gratitude.  Will  Dr.  Disney 
any  longer  wonder  why  Mr.  John  Holli8,of  High  Wycombe, 
in  whose  bosom  the  principle  of  public  virtue  hais  hithertd 
been  an  unsullied  gem,  could  not  respect  Mr.  Brand? 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  and  the  phnctpleaof 
Mr.  Thomas  Holiis  and  of  Mr.  Brand«HoUi8,  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.    Mr.  Thomas  HoUil  refused  to  obUUD  a  seat  iii 
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parliament  even  by  honest  means,  but  it  is  clear  that  Mrii 
Brand* Holiia  would  have  been  -happy  to  become  a  senator 
^y  any  means.  There  was  something  like  chivalrous  chas^ 
tity  in  the  patriotic  delicacy  of  the  first,  but  thegrossnesbof 
tiie  most  common  prostitution  is  visible  in  the  ambitious 
longings  of  the  last. 

Though  we  may.  ascribe  tb^  incorrupt  probity  of  a  patriot 
^  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  his 
eondoct  was  in  unison  with  that  duty  which  the  kindred  af- 
fections, prescribe,  or  with  that  equity  which  arises  out  of  the 
domestic  relations,  when  he  le(t  the  whole  mass  of  his  pro- 
iperty  with  a'  few  inconsiderable  deductions,  to  one  who  wasi 
a  stranger,  and  in  preference  to  near  and  dear  relatives,  /roos 
iheAndustry  of  whose  common  ancestors  the  fortune  which  he 
pos&emd  had  been  derived.  We  respect  the  conduct  and  we 
esteem  *  the  sensibility  of  him  who  is  kitid.bearted,  beneficent^ 
and  generous  to  his  friends  ;  but  we  never  can  think  that 
that  man  deserves  the  name  of  amiable  or  of  just  who  en- 
riches strangers  while*  he  heeds  not  his  relations.  Had  the 
properly  of  MnThomasHollisbeenacjuire^/  6y^i6*  ownindui- 
try,  his  relatives  would  liave  had  less  reason  to  complaiif,  if  <he 
had  afterwards  thrown  it  abroad  upon  the  waters  as  caprice 
might  suggest  or  generosity  impel.But  when  we  recollect  thafc^ 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  was  not  his  own  personal 
acquisition,  but  a  family  bequest,  the  larger  part ^  at  least, 
instead  of  being  lavished  on  an  alien  from  the  family,  oughl, 
in  point  not  only  of  justice  but  of  gratitude,  to  have  been  r«- 
stored  to  the  descendants  of  the  stock  from  which  it  came.  If 
Dr.  Disney  himself  will  dispassionately  consider  this  case, 
as  a  question  of  abstract  right  or  wrong,  we  are  persuaded 
that  his  sense  of  rectitude  will  cause  him  to  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  did  what  w&s  contrary 
to  equity  in  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  a  stranger, 
whiie  he  had  near  and  dear  relations  living  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Brand-Hollis  died  September  j',  1804.  As  he  had 
Mceived  the  larger  part  of  his  property  from  a  stranger  he 
seems  to  have  been  determined  to  follow  the  example  by  giv- 
ing it  to  a  stranger  at  his  death,  instead  of  causing  it  to  re* 
vert,  as  the  hallowed  sentiments  of  equity  required,  to  the 
heiis  oi  tho^e  from  whom  it  eame.  Where  an  injury  has 
beendor\e,  we  have  always  thought  that  restitution  ought  to 
take  place  whjsre  the  individual  possesses  the  opportunity. 
In  this  instajQce,  a  signal  injury  had  been  done  to  the  rela. 
tions  of' Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  by  the  deprivation  of  that  pro«^ 
perty  to  which  they  had  an  equitable  claim.  Mr.  Brands 
llollis  was  the  gentleman  who  was  benefited  by  the  ityury, 
whi^h  vr«sthps  iofltqted  oa  the  pnoQending  parties  j  and  m 
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Ue.dlsodted  wilhoat  children  we  think  that  he  ought',  in. 
conscience^  at  his  death  to  have  restored  the  property  which 
be  had  enjoyed  during  his  life  to  those  from  whose  well-founded 
expectations  it  had  bec/i  snatched  without  a  cause* 

Mr.  John  Hollis  of  tiigh  Wycombe  is  the  surviving  repre- 
Jientalive  of  the  family,  bemg  the  second  in  descent^ 4|oai 
John  Hollis,  by  whose  singular  diligence  and  sagacity  in 
trade  the  greater  part  of  that  fortune  was  acquired  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomaf^  Holhs,  and.whtoh 
tiiat  gentleman  afterwards  without  any  adequate  reason 
alienated  to  Mr.  Brand.  If  therefore  Mr.  Brand-HoUis  bad 
paid  due  deference  to  the  claims  of  equity  in  the*distributioa 
of  his  property,  Mr.  John  Hollis  is  the  person  to  whom  be 
ought  to  have  bequeathed  the  Dorsetshire  estate.  Mr.  John 
Hollis  might  well  express  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Brand*Hollis  had  not  even 
mentioned  his  name  in  his  will.  Mr.  John  Hollis  indeed 
l^new  Mr.  Brand  too  well  to  expect  much  either  from  the 
rigor  of  his  justice,  or  the  sensibility  of  his  gratitude  ;  but 
something  he  confesses  that  be  did  expect.  He  knew  that 
seme  regard  for  decency,and  some  respect  for  the  public  opi* 
nion  of  what  is  right,  will  often  operate  in  bosoms  to  which 
other  considerations  will  be  in  vain  addressed.  If  in  this 
respect,  Mr  John  Hollis  indulged  afallacionsrhope,  it  pannot 
be  said  that  he  cherished  an  unreasonable  expectation.  If. 
it  be  said  that  Mr.  John  Hollis  was  not  in  circumstances ^f 
indigence,  this  did  not  extenuate  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Brand. 
Is  a  man  to  withhold  the  payment  of  his  debts  because  his 
creditor  is  rich  ?  Or  are  the  claims  of  equity  to  be  superse- 
ded by  the  absence  of  want  i  Those  who  are  best. acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Hollis  will,  we  believe,  assent  to  the  assertion 
that,  he  was  never  exceeded  by  any  of  his  family  in  integrity  ' 
or  benevolence ;  and  that  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  was. 
not  likely  to  have  been  hardened  even  by  the  sunshine  of 
affluence.  ^ 

Theipannerin  which  Dr.  Disney  has  spoken  of  Mr.  John. 
Hollis  jn  p<  24,con tains  a  mixture  of  sneer  and  jest,of  impo«. 
tent  self-sufficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  petulant  con- 
tempt on  the  other,  which  we  think  that  the  reverend  biogra- 
pher, however  much  he  may  indulge  such  feelings  at  the 
'  Hyde  near  J  ngatestone,'  had  better  have  repressed  -.in  this 
sepulchral  publication, 

•  Soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Brand-HolHs,*  says  Dr.  Disney,* 
tliere  appeared  in  some  periodical  publicanons  a  captious  dis- 
position to  sully  his  memory.  But  both  these  attempts  weie  open' 
to  refutat;on.  One  of  them  was  apparently  founded  in  a  double  dis- 
uppotDtment  ^  or  eke  ordinary  words  and  ordinary  reasonings  have 
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lost  their  meaning,  and  the  doctrine  of  causes  and  consequences 
has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  we  will  refer 
to  a  controversy  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  originating  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Hollis  ;  to  whom  a  gentleman  who 
bad  no  personal  knowledge  either  of  Mr/ Brand- Hollis  or  of  Mr. 
John  Hollis  replied  under  the  signature  of  *  ^acus\  but  whose  real 
name  was  entirely  unknown  to  me,  till  after  he  had  volunteered  in 
defence  of  the  parties  assailed.  Although  I  took  neither  '  art  nor 
part'  as  the  Scots  say,  in  that  dispute,  I  could  not  help  observing 
a  very  erroneous  statement  of  the  Hollis  fortune,  and  not  a  very 
correct  one  of  the  respect  which  Mr.  John  Hollis  *  was  very  certain 
that  Mr.  Brand-HoUis  entertained  for  him,'  At  least,  1  well  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  remove  some  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  I  thought  my  friend  entertained  of  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman. In  the  same  ill  advised  letter  before  referred  to,  Mr.  John 
Hollis  goes  on  to  say,  ^  he  wishes  he  could  return  the  complimenl' 
that  is  have  respected  Mr.  Brand  Hollis.  I  pretend  not  to  account 
for  the  expressions  of  other  p<>Tsons,  or  for  their  occasional  incon- 
sistency ;  but  1  well  recollect  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  Hoi. 
lis's  *  Reasons  for  Sccpticism/which  he  had  presented  to  Mr.Brand. 
Hollis,  in  which  was  written,as  is  not,  indeed^unusual  in  such  cases^ 
*  from  the  Author^with  his  respectful  compliments.'  It  was  Aa- 
^  gust  7,  1799.' 

Aft  Mr.  John  Hollis  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  con* 
tinue  the  controversy  which  was  begun  in  the' Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  1804-5,  we  do  not  see  why  it  8h9tild  have  been 
revived  by  Dr.  Disney  by  the  republicatioo  of  the  corre- 
apondence,  nor  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
insult  Mr.  John  Hollis,  by  the  offensive  manner,  the  affected 
complaisance,  and  the  real  ill-will,  which  it  requires  but  little 
sagacity  to  detect  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

We  make  no  remarks  on  the  pains  whi.ch  Dr.  Disney  took 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Brand- 
HoIIis  entertained  respecting  '  that  worthy  gentleman  ;'  for 
we  dare  say  that  they  were  very  great  though  certainly  not 
very  successful.  But  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  enrious 
argument  which  the  doctor  employs  to  prove  Mr,  John 
Hollis  guilty  of  inconsistency.  When  Dr.  Disney  writes  toMr. 
John  Hollis,  or  to  any  other  gentleman  for  whom  he  enter- 
tains no  very  great  deference,  and  sigtis  himself  his' AtimA/^ 
servant,  would  he  think  it  right  to  have  those  expressions 
quoted  as  a  proof  that  he  is  deficient  in  consistency,  and 
truth  i  Are  the  comoion  formulas  of  compliment  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  touchstone  of  hypocrisy  f  But  we  have  done 
with  this  subject.  We  heartily  wish  Dr.  Disney  health  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  fortune  which  Mr. 
Brand-HoUis  bestowed^  but  we  wish  him  to  do  it  without 
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any  farther  attempt  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  a  most  re- 
spectable  and  benevolent  individual. 

The  only  part  of  the  present  performance  which  is  likely 
much  to  intereist  the  general  reader  is  containedjn  some  letters 
which  were  written  to  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  by  Mr.  John  Adams, 
who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  From  these  letters  we  shall  make  some  ex- 
tracts, which  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  as  the  work  is 
not  likely  to  experience  an  extensive  circulation.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  paid  a  visit  to  Mi*.  Brand-HolIis  in  the  summer  of 
17S6  and  1787  ;  and  Mr.A.appears  to  have  felt,or  at  least  to 
have  professed,  a  considerable  degree  of  respect  for  his 
host. 

In  a  letter  which  was  written  to  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  from 
Portsmouth  in  April,  1788,  we  find  the  following  observa- 
tfons : 

*  It  is  easier  to  make  a  people  discontented  with  a  bad  gorern* 
metit  than  to  teach  them  how  to  establish  aiid  maintain  a  good  one. 
Liberty  can  never  be  created  and  preserved  without  apeople  ;  and 
by  a  people  1  mean  a  common  people,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  gentlemen ;  and  a  people  can  never  be  created  and  preserved 
without  an  executive  authority  in  one  hand,  separated  entirely  from 
the  body  of  the  gentlemen.^  The  two  ladies,  Aristocratia  and  De- 
inocratia,  will  eternally  pull  caps  till  one  or  other  is  mistress.  If 
the  first  is  the  conqueress,  she  never  fails  to  depress  and  debase  her 
rival  into  the  most  deplorable  servitude.  If  the  last  conquers,  she 
eternally  surrenders  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  ravisher.  Kings, 
therefore,  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  common  people,  and  the  pre- 
judices against  them  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  liberty.  Kings 
and  the  common  people  have  both  a  common  enemy  in  the  gentle- 
men, and  they  must  unite  in  some  degree  or  other  against  them,  or 
both  will  be  destroyed  ;  the  one  dethroned,  and  the  other  enslaved. 
The  common  people  too  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  ownally,  the  king,  without  another  ally  in  the  gentlemen-.  It 
is  therefore  indispensably  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  in  a  body^ 
or  by  representatives,  should  be  an  independent  and  essential  branch 
of  the  constitution.  By  a  king  I  mean  a  single  person  possessed 
of  the  who^e  executive  power.  You  have  often  said  to  me,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  balance.  This  is  true.  It  is  difficult  to 
preserve  liberty.  But  there  can  be  no  Uberty  without  some  balance  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  preserve  a  balance  of  three  branches 
than  of  two.  If  the  people  cannot  preserve  a  balance  of  three 
branches,  how  is  it  possible .  for  them  to  preserve  one  of  two 
only  ?  If  the  people  of  England  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their 
balance  at  present,  how  would  they  do  if  they  had  the  election  of  a 
king,  and  an  house  of  lords  to  make,  oilce  a  year,  or  once  in  seven 
years,  as  well  as  of  an  house  of  commons  ?  It  seems  evident,at  first 
blush,  that  periodical  elections  of  the  king  and  peers  of  England^ 
In  addition  to  the  commpns,  would  produce  agitations  that  must 
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^stroy  all  order  and  s  afety  as  well  as  liberly.  The  gentlemen  to<h 
tan  never  defend  themselves  against  a  brave  and  united  cummon 
people,  but  by  an  alliance  with  a  king;  nor  against  a  king  without 
•n  alliance  with  the  common  people.  It  is  the  insatiability  of  hu- 
nan  passions  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  government.  Men  are  . 
iK>t  only  ambitious,  but  their  ambition  is  Unbounded:  they  are  not 
nnly  avaricious,  but  their  avarice  is  insatiable.  The  desires  of 
iring<t,  gentlemen,  and  common  people, — all  increase,' instead  of  bt- 
»g  satisfied  by  indulgence.  This  fact  being  allowed,  it  will  follow 
iImU  it  is  necessary  to  place  checks  upon  them  all.' 

Ip  a  letter  from  New  York,  io  Jane^  1790,  Mr.  A.  says^ 

*  Tlie  great  and  perpetual  distinction  in  civilized  societies  hat 
bef  n  bet%v  en  the  rich,  who  ace  few,  and  the  poor,  who  are  many. 
When  the  many  are  masters,  they  are  too  unruly,  and  then  the  few 
iife  too  tHme,  and  afraid  to  speak  out  the  truth.  When  the  few 
«re  masters,  ihey  are  too  severe,  and  then  the  many,  are  too  servile* 
This  is  the  strict  tru^b.  The  few  have  had  most  art  and  union,  and 
Iherefare  have  generally  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  inference  of 
wisdom  from  these  premises  is,  that  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich 
Srhould  ever  be  suffered  to  be  masters.  They  should  have  equal 
power  to  defend  themselves;  and  that  their  power  may  be  always 
equal,  there  should  be  an  independent  mediator  between  them,  al- 
ways ready,  always  able,  iknd  always  interested  to  assist  the  weakest* 
Equal  laws  can  never  be  inade  or  maintained  without  this  balance.' 

The  engravings  of  this  work  appear  to  be  well  executed  ; 
but  we  cannot  bestow  much  praise  on  the  paper  or  the 
print.  The  paper  of  the  copy  which  is  lying  od  oar  table, 
18  a  sort  of  oily-white,  or  whitish^brown.  We  suppose  that 
Dr;  Disney  intended  this  book  as  a  literary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  ;  ^and  it  would  have  given  us  pleasure 
if  we  could  have  bestowed  on  it  the  praise  of  ability  or  ele* 
gance.  But  our  respect  for  individuals  must  give  way  to 
our  love  of  truth,  and  to  the  honest  impartiality  of  criticism. 


Art.  Vin.— Lt/e  of  George  Washington,  Con^nander  in 

,    Chief  of  the  jimertcan  Arrnxfj  through  the   Revolutionarif 

War  and  First    President  of  the    United  folates.      By 

Aaron   Bancroft,  A.A.S.    tastor  of    a    Congregational 

Church  in  Worcester,    pp.  o60.     8ro.     iStockdale.     1808, 

MR.  Bancroft  says  that,  in   the  composition  of  this  life 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  freedom  of  the  United  Stales,  he 

'  has  made  Judge  Marshall  his  lea:iling  authority  for  facts,  and  has 
io  some  measure  followed  him  ia  the  order  of  eveiit).     The  histories 
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of  tlie  war  by  Doctors  Rameay  and  Gordon,  and  several  original 
writings,  have  been  consulted  ;  but  he  trusts  that  greater  liberty  has 
not  been  taken  with  any  of  them  than  is  fair  and  honourable.  The 
few  facts  which  have  not  before  been  published,  were  received  imme- 
diately from  confidential  friends  of  General  Washington,  or  from 
gentlemen,  who,  in  respectable  official  situations, were  members  of  hb 
family  during  his  military  command.' 

.  General  Washington  exlnbits  such  a  rare  instance  of 
ambition^  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  virtue  and  of 
pairiotism,  that  we  are  glad  to  seize  every  fresh  opportunity 
which  occurs^  to  narrate  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  to  pro- 
pose his  character  as  a  singular  pattern  of  military  enter-, 
prize  united  with  philosophic  moderation. 

The  great  grandfather  of  General  Washington  had  migra- 
ted from  the  north  of  England;  ta  Westmoreland   in  Virgi- 
nia in  ]t>579  when  be  purchased  the  estate  on  which  George 
Washington  was  born,  in  1732.     His  father  died  when   he 
was  ten  years  of  age ;  but  his  mother  appears  to  have  taken 
care  that  his  education  should  experience  no  neglect.     He 
was  not  instructed  in  the  learned  languages ;  but  in   matbe- 
m  •.ics,  geography,  and  history.     During  several  years  of 
his  min'ority  be  is  said  to  have  been  eqiployed  as  a   county-* 
surveyor^   in  which  office  he  was  conspiquons  for   his  dili« 
gence,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  plans.    The  knowledge 
which  he^acquired  in  bis  occupation,  was  turned  to  account 
in  his  future   life.     Bis  genius  early  discovered  a  military 
bias;  and  in  the  war,  which  was  kindled  between  France  and 
England  in  1747>  it  was  only  the  affectionate  apprehensions 
of  his  mother  which  prevented  him  from  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  British  navy.     At   the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  appointed   one  of  the  adjutant.generals  of    Virginia, 
with  the  rank  ofmajor.     In   17^5,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  warn   the  French    against  the  further  prosecution  of  a 
plan  which  they  had  formed  of  uniting  Canada  with  Louisi- 
ana by  a  chain  of  posts.     Mr^  Washington  commenced   his 
journey  from    Wiliiamsbourg,  and  had  to  pass  through  *an 
unexplored  wilderness  occupied  by  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
were  ilUdisposed  to  the   English    interest.     After  veirious 
obstacles  he  arrived  at  the  French  posts,  and  delivered   his 
letters  to  Monsieur  le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  the  command. 
log  officer  on  the  Ohio.     On  his  return    an  ambuscade  \\i\% 
prepared  for  bis  destruction  by  a  party  of  French  Indians. 

*  One  of  them  not  fifteen  steps  distant,  fired,  but  without  effect. 
This  Indian  the  Major  took  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until 
nine  o'clock,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked  himself  all  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night,  without  muking  any  stop,  that  he  might  be  out  of 
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reach  of  pursuit  next  day,  supposing  that  the  party  would  then  foU 
low  his  track.  The  second  ^ay  he  reached  the  river  two  miles  above 
the  Shaunapis,  expecting  to  find  it  frozen  pver  ;  .but  the  ice  extend- 
ed only  jfifty  yards  from  the  shore;  though  quantities  of  it  were 
driving  in  the  cbaimjsl.  A  raft  was  their  only  means  of  passings 
and  they  bad  but  on^  poor  hatchet  with  which  to  make  it.  It  cosfi 
them  a  hard  day's  work  to  form  the  raft;  the  next  day  they  launch-* 
ed  it,  went  on  board,  and  attempted  the  passage;  but  before  they 
Tvere  half  way  over  they  wer^  inclosed  by  masses  of  ice,  and  threat- 
ened with  immediute  destruction.  ^Ir.  Washington  put  down  his 
setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  threw  the  ice  with  such  force  against  the  pole, 
that  it  jerked  him  out  in  ten  fe(^t  water.  But  fortunately  he  saved 
iimself  by  seizing  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  their  utmost  efforts 
they  were  unable  to  reach  either  shore,  but  with  difficulty  they 
landed  on  an -island.  The  cold  was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Gist,  the 
pilot,  had  his  hands  and  feet  frozen.  The  next  morning,  without 
hazard,. they  passed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  were  received  into  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Frazier,  an  Indian  trader.  Here  Major  Washing- 
Ion  took  a  horse,  and  on  the  l6th  January,  1754,  reached  Williams- 
burg, find  made  report  of  his  proceedings/ 

Soon  after  this^  Mr.  Washington  bad  the  command 'of 
some  provincial  troops^  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  rencontres  with  the  French ;  but  a  regulation  being 
published  in  America^  that  general  ond  field  o£5cers  of  pro- 
vincial  troops  should  have  no  rank^  when  serving  with  gene- 
ral and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the  crown.  Colonel 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  in  disgust.  But  in 
H55,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  General  Braddock^  who 
was  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  to  join  his  army 
as  his  volunteer  aid-de-Campp  General  Braddock  who 
neglected  the  precautions  which  were  recommended  by 
Washington^  fell  into  an  ambuscade  within  seven  miles  of 
Fort  du  Quesne.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians.  Braddock  received  a  mortal  wound; 
Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him^  and  four  balls 
through  his  coat.  The  frontiers  of  Virginia  were  now  left 
open  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy*  I'he  assembly  of  the 
province  determined  to  raise  a  regiment  of  sixteen  compa- 
cies  of  which  they  , appointed  Washington  colonel.  He 
was  now  placed  in  circumstances  which  were  very  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  general  in  a  revolutionary  war.  He 
had  to  defend  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
with  an  incompetent  force  ;  and  his  vigilance,  his  penetra- 
tion, and  his  caution,  were  constantly  exercised  in  prevent- 
ing the  sudden  and  rapid  inroads,  and  in  guarding  against 
the  treachery  of  the  foe  whom  he  had  to  oppose.     He  had 
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at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  the  patience  find  the  fortU 
tude  of  individuals  under  the  ravages  to  which  they  were 
liable  from  the  subtle  machinations  and  desolating  ferocity 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  to  combat  the  selfishaess  and  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  repress  the 
insubordination  of  his  own  troops,  for  the  support  of  which^ 
the  province  had  neither  provided  money  nor  magazines. 
The  presence  of  these  difficulties  assisted  in  maturing  those 
virtues  and  qualifications  which  were  afterwards  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  the  revolutipoary  war.  His  motives  were 
traduced,  nis  plans  misrepresented,  secret  calumnies  were 
circulated  against  him,  and  his  attempts  to  promote  the  pub* 
lie  good  were  frustrated  by  malice,  or  by  ignorance.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  at  this  period^  vividly  depict  the  state 
of  his  mind  and  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  In  a  dis- 
patch to  governor  Dinwiddie  be.  thus  describes  the  distresses 
of  the  province,  which  be  had  no  resources  to  alleviate,  and 
the  uneasiness  and  mortification  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

^  I  know  their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufiferings;^withou1t 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief  than  uncertain 
promises.  In  short,  I  see  inevitable  destruction  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  by  the  assembly,  and  speedy 
assistance  sent  from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants,  now  in  forts,  must 
unavoidably  fall,  while  thd  remainder  are  flying  before  the  barbarous 
Ice.  In  fine,  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people,  the  little 
prospect  of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  cast  upon 
the  officers  in  general,  which  is  reflected  on  me  in  particular,  for 
tuf&iltig  inisconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kind,  and  the  distant 
prospeotyiif  any,  of  gaining  reputation  in  the  service,  cause  me  to 
lament  the^hour  that  gave  me  a  commission,  and  would  induce  rae 
at  any  other^time  than  this  of  imminent  ganger,  to  resign,  without 
one  hesitating  moment,  a  command  from  which  I-never  expect  to 
reap  either  honour  or  benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while  the  murder 
of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my  account  here. 
^.*  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  the  moving  petitions 
of  the  men,  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice 
to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  conduce  to  the  peo- 
ple's ease.' 

*  Whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  my  strongest  re- 
presentations of.  matters  relative  to  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  are 
disregarded  as  idle  and  frivolous;  my  propositions  and  measures,  as 
partial  and  selfish  :  and  all  my  sincerest  endeavours  for  the  service 
of  my  country,  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  My  orders  are 
dark,  doubtful  and  uncertain.     To-day  approved,  to«m9rrow  con- 
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demned ;  left  to  act  and  proeeed  at  hazard  ;  accountable  for  tbe  • 
couaequencesy  and  blamed  without  the  benefit  of  defence.  If  you 
can  think  my  situation  capable  of  exciting  the  sroaHest  degree  of 
envy)  or  of  affording  the  least  satisfaction,  ihe  truth  is  yet  hid  from 
you,  and  you  entertain  notions  very  different  from  the  reality  of  the 
case*  However,  I  am  determined  to  bear  up  under  all  these  em* 
barrassments  sometime  longer,  in  the  hope  of  better  regulations  under 
Lord  Loudon,  to  whom  I  look  for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia.' 

'  That  I  have  foibles,  and  perhaps  many,  I  shall  not  deny.  I 
should  esteem  myself,AS  the  *world  also  would,  vain  and  empty,  were 
I  to  arrogate  perfectionf 

'  Knowledge  in  military  matters  is  to  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
experience  only,  and  if  I  have  erred,  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  my  errors  for  want  of  them,  unless  those  errors  should 
appear  to  be  wilful ;  and  then  I  conceive  it  would  be  more  gene- 
rous to  charge  me  with  my  faults,  and  let  me  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  evidence,  than  to  stigmatize  me  behind  my  back/ 

In  September  2>  1758,  in  a  letter  from  Cumberland,  he 
thus  e^Tpreases  bis  gloomy  views  and  his  bitter  dis^ppbiut- 
.ment. 

*  We  are  still  encamped  here  very  sickly  and  dispirited  at  the 
fatal  prospact  before  us.  That  appearance  of  glory  which  we  once 
had  in  view,  even,  that  hope,  that  laudable  ambition  of  serving  our 
country  and  meriting  its  applause,  are'  now  no  more ;  all  is  dwin- 
dled into  ease,  sloth,  and  inactivity.  In  a  word,  all  is  lost,  if  the 
ways  of  men  in  power^  like  certain  ways  of  Providence,  arc  npt  in- 
scrutable. But  we,  who  view  the  actions  of  great  men  at  a  distance, 
can  only  form  conjectures  agreeably  to  a  limited  perception;  and, 
being  ignorant  of  the  comprehensive  schemes  which  may  be  in 
contemplalion,  might  mistake  egregiously  in  judging  of  things  from 
appearance  or  by  the  lump.  Yet  every  fool  will  have  his  ngtions,  will 
prattle  and  talk  away  ;  and  why  may  not  1  ?  We  seem  then,  in  my 
opinion,  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  genius.  The  conduct 
of  our  leaders,  if  not  actuated  by  superior  orders,  is  tempert-d  with 
something — 1  do  not  care  to  give  a  name  to.  Nothing  now  but  a 
miracle  can  bring  this  campaign  to  a  happy  issue** 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  detailing,  the  cir- 
comstances  in  which  General  VVasIvinglon  was  placed  at. this 
early  period,  and  the  impediments^  mortifications^  and  dis* 
gusts,  which  he  had  to  c^ncounter,  in  order  the  better  to 
show  how  that  singularly  heroic,  patient,  cautious^  and  se-  / 
rene  moral  temperament  had  been  formed,  which  shone  so 
resplendent  amid  the  ferment  of  the  revolntionary  contest, 
when  from  the  greater  passions  which  we  re.  excited,  the 
greater  interests  which  were  endanj;;ered^  and  the  mcreaccu-. 
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tnulated  distress  ivhich  was  experieneed,  he  had  greiater  dif- 
£coIties  to  overcome^  more  imjierious  necessilies  to  vanquish, 
stronger  jealousies  to  appease^  and  more  signal  mortifica- 
tion to  endure.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  America  was  ow- 
ing to  that  admirable  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  which 
could  regulate  not  only  his  own  passions  but  calm  the  im* 
petuous  and  otherwise  ungovernable  emotions  of  the   people. 

In  1738,  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned  by  the  Frencbj| 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  grfsat  statesman  who  n^w  directed  the  af- 
fairs .of  this  country.  Colonel  VTashington  saw  bis 
xsountryreheved  from  the  carnage  and  distress  of  an  iodian, 
war^  an  object  which  had  occupied  hia  attention  and  excited 
his  exertions  for  several  years.  He  now  resigned  his  mi- 
litary commission,  and  retired  to  that  domestic  scene  which 
hh  disposition  and  his  virtues  so  well  fitted  him  Xo  enjoy. 

In  17^9>  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  Curtis,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  happiest  terms. 

,  *  On  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  extensively  enga^d  in  tla 
business  of  agriculture,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  the  judg* 
fnentbe  dfitplayed  in  the  improvement  of  his  lands.  Every  branch 
<of  business  was  conducted  upon  system,  exact  method  and  economy 
were  observed  throughout  every  department  of  his  household  ;  the  . 
accounts  of  his  overseers  he  weekly  inspected,  ^e  divisions  of  his 
/arm  were  numbered,  the  expense  of  cultivation^  and  the  produce 
of  each  lot  were  regularly  registered ;  and,  at  one  view,  he  could 
determine  the  proiic  or  loss  of  an^'  crop,  and  ascertain  the  resipective 
advantages  of  particular  niod^  of  hmbandry.  He  became  one  of 
the  greatest  landholders  in  North  America^  Besides  other  great 
and  valuable  tracts,  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  all  under  bis  own  management.  Ou  which,  iaoneyear.9 
he  raised  seven  thousand  bushels  of  jivheat;,  and  ten  thousand  of  In- 
dian corn.  His  dojnestic'and  far^  jig  establishments  were  com^- 
posed  of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  faud  the  woollen  and  linen  clo^h 
jiecessary  for  their  use,  was  chiefly  nianufactured  on  the  estate.' 

From  the  conclusion  of  ihe  war  ois  the  frontiers  of  Vir* 
gxnisL  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  contest^  ' 
Colonel  Washington  represented  his  district  in  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  his  province.  He  took  an  active  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  J:be  right  which  the  British  p.arliament  had  assumed 
to  tax  the  provinces;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  ttie  first 
congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.  In  1775  con* 
|i;ress  unaniinously  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  forces* 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  country  was,  in  a  great 
Cft'iT.  Rbv.  Volt  16,  ^prii,  I8O9.  Ee 
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degree,  destitute  of  fl^mnxunition,  and  of  every  material  .necesstry  !• 
clothe  an  army,  and  furnish  the  meu  with  tentB.  There  were  no. 
con<<iderable  magazines  of  provisions^  apd  few  tools  suitable'^for  the 

"  work  of  fortification.  The  men  who  composed  the  arnxy  were  raised 
by  different  states,  on  short  enlistments,  and  on  different  establish- 
ments; and  they  carried  into  the  camp,  the  feelings  and  habits 
formed  by  their  respective  pursuits  in  private  life.     They  were  ani- 

.  mated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  possessed  the  resolution  'and  bra- 
msry  of  hardy  yeomanry  ;  but  they  could  not  easily  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  rigid  rules  of  military  subordination  and  discipline. 
The  anthority  of  congress  and  of  different  colonies^  was  Mended  ia 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  army.  These  causes  occasiimed  namo- 
xous  and  complicated  embarrassments  to  the  commander  in  ebief/ 

The  American  army  was  dt  first  composed  chiefly  of  mi- 
litia or  of  troops  enlisted  only  for  a  short  period.  They  were 
]Q  ft  great  degree  destitute  of  arms  and  clothing,  and  endured 
innumerable  privations.  When  Washington  first  assumed 
the  command^the  British  troops  were  commanded  by  General 
Qage,  who  was  poste.d  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston^  and  who 
suffered  many  favourable  opportunities  of  destroying  the, 
.  American  army  to  escape.  Gage  was  succeeded  by  General 
Howe^  whose  happy  imbecility  in  conducting  the  war  is  well 
known.  ^  - 

ia  1776  Geoeral  Washington  in  a  letter  to  congress  thus 
describes  the  state  of  his  army,  which  had  just  experienced  k 
defeat  in  Long  Island. 

*  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  eflforts  to  a. brave 
and  manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed, 
intractable  and  impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers  of  them  havegona 
off — in  some^nstances,  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and 
by  companies  at  a  time.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  independent 
of  others,  when  fronted  by  l^»well  apppointed  enemy,  superior  in 
number  to  our  whole  colIecte^iMirce,  would  be  sufficiently  disagree- 
iabl^.  Bat  when  their  example  has  infected  another  part  of  the 
army;  when  their  want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every 
kind  oi  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a  like  conduct,  but 
too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  that  order  and 
subordination  necessary  to  the  well  doing  of  an  army,  and  which 
had  been  inculcated  before,  as  well'as  the  nature  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment would  adnift  of,  our  condition  is  siil!  more  alarming; 
and  with  the  deepest  concern  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  df 
cotliidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops.' 

'  On  every  mde  there  is  a  choice  of  difficulties  ;'  and  every  mea- 
sure, or.  our  part  (however  painful  the  reflection  be  from  experience^) 
to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  al\  our  troops  will  not  do 
their  duty.  .In  deliberating  on  this  great  question,  it  was  in>pdssi* 
ble  to  forget,  that  history^  our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our 
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sUot  friaadftio  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  ev«D  the  de* 
damtrons  of  Coi)j;re«8  demonstrate  that  on  our  side,  the  war  should 
Jbe  defoBsive— *(it  has  ever  been  called  a  war  of  posts,) — that  vip 
lihould  an  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action,  nor  put  any  thing  to 
tben«k|  ualess  compelled  by  a  necessity  into  which  we  ought  never 
to  be  drawn.'  ^ 

On  September  H,  1776,  the  American  lines  nearNe^ 
York^;  were  abandoned  to  the  Brilisb  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  jtroops  iiyho  vrere  appointed  to  defend  them*  The  panic 
was  eommufiicated  to  two  brigades  who  were  detached  fron| 
the  main  body  to  support  the  troops  in  the  hreast-wprka* 
General  Washington  came  np  withhis  troops,  who  were  rer 
treating  with  the  utmost  precipitation,, without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers^ 

*  While  the  commander  in  chief  ^as,  with  some  effect  exerting 
himself  to  rally  them,  a  very  small  body  of  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight)  on  which  the  men  again  broke,  and  a  most  dastardly  route 
ensued*  At  this  unfortunate  moment,  and  ojnly  at  this  moment 
through  his  whole  life,  General  Washington  appears  to  have  lost  his 
fortitude-  All  the  shameful  and  disastrous  consequences  of  the  de- 
fection of  his  army,  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  bore  down  his  spirits; 
In  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  he  tui'ned  his  horse  towards  the  enemy, 
seeroiogly  with  the  intention  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  day  by  the 
^  sacrifice  of  his  life:  his  aids  seized,  the  horse's  bridle,  and  with 
friendly  violence^rescued  hini  from  the  destruction  that  awaited  him.*  ^ 

The  following  reflections  which  we  extract  from  a  letter 
which  Washington  wrote  at  this  time  to  Congress,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  put  the  army,  whose  term  of  service  was 
about  to  expire,  oq  a  permanent  footing,  appear  to  be  the  re« 
sttlt  of  sober  oteervation  and  agreeable  ta  generi^  expe- 
rience : 

*  When  men  are  irritated,'says  he,*aud  their  passions  inflamed,they 
fly  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms;  but  after  the  first  emotions  are  over, 
to  expect  among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  army,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  any  other  pnaciples  than  those  of  interest, 
is  to  look  for  what  never  did,  and  I  fear  never  will  happen  ;  that 
congress  will  deceive  themBelves,  therefore,  if  they  expect  it. 

*  A  soldier,  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  en- 
gaged inland  the  inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  for,  hears  you 
with  patience,  and  acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations :  but 
adds,  that  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  him  than  to  others.  The 
officer  makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  this  further  remark,   that 

<  ills  pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin  hiniself  and  family 
to  serve  his  country,  when  every  member  in  the  community  is  equal- 
ly beoe^ted  and  interested  by  his  labours.  The  few,  therefore, 
wbo  act  upon  principles  of  disinterestedness,  are  comparatively 
speaking,  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean* 

E.e  2 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  American  aratjr 
T^as  reduced  io  nttmberfi,  depressed  bj  defeatj  and  exhaoatea 
by  fatigue,  naked,  barefool,  destitute  of  tents  and  even 
of  utensils  with  which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions.  The 
army  of  the  ^nemy  on  the  coi^trary  was  wetl  appointed  and 
abundantly  supplied.  But  in  the  more  critical  exigencies  of 
the  revolutionary  war  the  genius  of  Washington  was  ever 
conspicuously  displayed  in  accommodating  bis  measures  to 
bis  situation,  and  in  extracting  good  out  of  eviU  The  foU 
lowing  words  of  Washington^  in  his  letter  to  General  Schuy- 
ler, are  no  bad  representation  of  the  philosophic  serenity 
of  his  own  mind  ;  and  the  adolkonitions  which  they  include 
"were  forcibly  recommended  by  hia  own  practice  in  the  BUMt 
trying  circumsta,Dce8. 

'  We  should  never  despair.      Our  situation  has  before  been 
unpromising,  and  hat  changed  for  the  better,  so  I  trust  it  will  again  i 
]f  new  difficulties  Brise,  we  roust  put  forth  new  exertions^  and  pro* 
,  jportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of  the  times*' 

Washington  seems  confidently  to  have  anticipated,  and 
in  a  considerable  degree  io  have  foreseen  the  fate  that  befel 
Burgoyne. 

*  [  trust  General  Burgoyne's  army/  says  he,  *  will  sooner  or  laler 
experience  an  effectual  check  ;  and  as,  I  suggested  before^  that  the 
success  he  bad  will  precipitate  his  ruin. — ^He  appears  to*  be  pursuing 
that  line  of  conduet  which  of  alloihers^  is,  moet  .'favourable  to 
«US9 1  mean  acting  by  detachments*  This  conduct  will  certainly  give 
iroom  for  enterprise  on  our  part  and  expose  his  parties  to  great  ha- 
aard/ 

In  1 7779  the  tronduct  of  General  Washington  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  and  a  partywaa 
f()rmedtb  tuppiantbim  and  to,  raise  General  Gates  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Atnerican  armies.    General  Gatea 
bimself  appeals  to  have  been  privy  to  these  intrigues  i  which 
>vere  however  finally  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and   mode* 
oralioli  of  Washington^  as  well' as  the  imbecility   and   preci- 
pitation of  his  enemies.    The  army  which  he  commanded 
was  at  this  time  almpst  totally  destitute  of  every  necessary  ; 
and  it  required  all  the  vigilani^e  an^address  of  the  commander 
to  prevent  their  mutiny  or  dispersion.  Few  of  the  soldiers^  as 
Washington  himself  s^id^had  more  Ihanpne  shirty  many  only 
the  moiety  of  one,  and  some,  none  at  ^IL  Numbers  were  con- 
fined to  hospitals  for  want  of  ahoes,  and'others  in.  farmer's 
bouses  on  the  isame account.  No  less  than  two  thousand  eight 
Ii'iindred  and  ninety*eight  men  out  of  his  small  force  were  con- 
fined in  camp  unfit  fox  duty,  because  they  were  barefoot  atid 
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otherwise  naked.  Notwithstftfidiag  the  privations  and  suf* 
ferings  of  his  troops  Wasbiagloa  was  severely  blamed  be* 
caase  he  did  not  perform  impossibilities^  and  beat  the  enemy 
without  adequate 'means. 

*  i  can  as3ure  those  gentleaien)'  says  Washington^  alluding  to  his 
calumniators,  *  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and-  less  distressing  thing  to 
draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room,  by  a  good  fire  side,  than 
to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  or  snow  without 
clothes  or  blankets/ 


'  General  Washington  addressed  letters  to  the  executives  of  the 
Kew  England  states,  painting  in  glowing  colours,,  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  urging  these  constituted  authorities,  by  every  mo- 
tive of  patriotism  and  honoury  to  forward  provisions  to  his  camp. 
These  applications  were  ultimately  successful;  but  before  relief  in  this 
way  could  he  afforded^  the  scarcity  was  so  great,  as  to  threaten  the 
totat  destruction  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  were  at  times  without 
meat,  for  two,  three,  and  in  one  instafice,  for  five  days/ 

Bat  such  is  the  force  of  patriotism,  or  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
io  a  revolutionary  struggle,  that  very  few  desertions  of  th^ 
native  Americans  took  place  even  in  these  trying  circam- 
itances.  Hiad  Sir  William  Howe  made  a  determined  at- 
teck  on  the  American  camp  at  this  period,  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  cause^of  the  republicans  would  have 
ensued. 

Iti  ]779>  gr^at  dissentions  prevailed  in  Congress*  The  de« 
|ireciationr  of  the  paper  money  had  given  rise  to^  a  tribe  of 
speeulatora  who  fattened  on  the  public  misery^  and  the  public 
good  was  impeded  by  the  selfishness  of  individuals.  A  letter 
whiqh  Washington  wrote  at  this  period  \p  a  confidential 
friendj  while  it  shows  his  sagacity  and  patriotism^  supplies  no 
inaccurate  delineation  of  the  interested  passions  which  are 
often  even  more  agitated  in  a  revolutionary  struggle  than  ia 
any  other  pejriod. 

M  am  particularly  desirous  of  a  free  communication  of  sentiments 
with  yoii'atthis  time,  Because,  I  view  things  very  differently,  I  fear> 
from  whjtt  ped^ile  in  general  do,  whe  seem  to  think  the  contest  at 
an  end,  and  that  to  make  money,  and  get  places,  are  the  only  things 
now  remainiog  to  be  done.  *'  I  have  seen  without  despondency,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy 
ones ;  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hosti*  ' 
lities,  when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger 
sis  at  present.  Friends  and  foes  seem  how  to  combine  to  pull  down 
the  goodly  fabric  we  have  hitherto  been  raising,  at  the  expense  of 
SO  much  timei  blooi);  and  treasure;  and  unless  the  bodies  politic 
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will  exert  tbemseWes  to  biing  things  back  to  first  principles,  eorrect 
Abuses,  tnd  punish  our  internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow* 
Indeed  we  seem  to  be  Kjergingso  fas^  to  destruction,  that  I  am  filled 
with  sensations  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  ui^  wkbin  these 
three  months.  Our  enemies  behold  with  exultation  and  joy  how  ef- 
fectually we  labour  for  their  benefit ;  and  from  being  in  a  stake  of 
absolute  despair  and  on  the  point  of  evacuating  AmeHca»  are  now 
en  tiptoe.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  can  save  us  but  ft 
total  reformation  in  our  own  copdoct,  or  aome  decisive  turn  ef  af- 
fairs in  Europe.  The  former,  alas !  to  our  shame  be  tt  spoken,  ii 
less  likely  to  happen  than  the  latter,  as  it  is  now  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  speculators,  various  tribes  of  money-makersy  and«atock« 
jobbers  of  all  denominations,  to  continue  the  war  for  their  own 
private  emolument, without  tonsidering  that  the  avarice  and  thirst  for 
gain  must  plunge  every  thing,including  themselves,in  a  common  ruin.' 

'  Hie  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  had  ledaced  tJie 
jpay  of  the  troops  to  hardly  any  thing  beyond  a  noaiinal 
feubsistence  ;  which  caused  the  ^reate^t  dissatisfactipn^  and 
the  officers  of  one  of  .  the  regimentf  of  the  Jersey  bri^ 
gades  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  (^islatmre  af  the 
state,  tbreateniDg  to  resign  their  comaiidstons  within  tbree 
days  if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed.  This  placed 
the  commander  io  chief  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  ,  To  ex* 
ert  his  authority,  or  to  abstain  from  that  exertion  m^ht'  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  public  service  or  to  the  interests^f  th« 
army.  He  adopted  the  safest,  and  as  the  event  proved  the 
post  effectual,  method,  of  private  wA  friendly  extemattdn. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Geoeral  Maxwell  to  indupe  the  di»| 
satisfied  officers  to  desist  from  the  rash  measitres  which  they 
had  begUD^ 

<  Nothing,' said  Washington,  <  which  has  happened  in  the  eoum 
of  the  war  has  given  me  so  much  pain  as  the  remonstrfmcefrom  ^he 
officers  of  tbe^rst  Jersey  regiment.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
hasty  and  imprudent  step,  which,  on  more  cool  consideration,  th^jf 
will  thiemselves  condemn/ 

The  coolness  and  discretion  which  Washington  inani. 
fested  on  this  and  on  many  similar  occasions,  when  the  pas* 
siods  of  individuals  were  on  the  point  of  taking  a  direction 
opposite  the  public  interest,  show  how  eihinently  he 
was  qqalified  to  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the 
revolutionary  storm  to  the  haven  of  ifreedom  and  ofpeace. 

The  following  .letter  frpm  General  Washington  to  bis 
friend  General  Schuyler  will  show  the  state  of  the  American 
army  on  the  commencement  of  1779;  and  ^i!l  serve  of 
itself  as  aaadflurable  eulogy  on  the  conduct  of  the  com* 
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mander  in  chief,  who  Mnic]  such  arduous  circnm^tanpes  could 
pre^erVi^-his  own  authoritj>a»d  finally  establish  the  triumph 
of  his  country. 

-  ^  Since  the  date  of  my  last,  we  have  had  the  virtue  and  patieftce 
of  the  army  put  to  ^tke  severest  trial.  Sometimes  it  has  heen  live 
or  six  days  together  without  bread  ;  at  other  tiraes^  as  many  day ^ 
without  meat ;  and  once  or  twice,  two  ot  lf«*e, days,  without  ei- 
ther. Ihardiy  thought  it  possible  at  one  peHod,  that  Vfc  should  b^ 
able  to  keep  it  together,  nor  could  it  have  been  done,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  tJie  magistraies  in  the  several  counHes  of  this  state,  ^n 
whoml^  was  obliged  to  cali/.  expose  our  situation  lo  them,  and  in- 
piatn  terms  declare  chat  we  were  redticed  to  the  alternative  of  dis« 
banding  or  {Catering  fot  ourselves,  unless  the  inhabitants  would  af^ 
ford  us  their  aid.  I  allotted  to  each  county  a  certain  proportion  of 
flour  or  grain,  and  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  to  be  deli?ered  on 
certain  days,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  magistrates,  and  good  dis- 
pusitioa  of  ihe  people,  I  must  add,  that  my  requisitions  were  punc- 
tually complied  with,  and  in  many  counties  exceeded.  Nothing 
but  this  great  exertion  could  have  saved,  the  army  from  dissolution 
JOT  starving,,  as  we  were  bereft  of  every  hope  from-  the  commissaries. 
At  one  time,y  the  soldiers  eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay»  Buck 
wheatf  .Cammon  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the  meal 
which  D^ade  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with  the  most 
JieroiQ  patience;  but  sufferings  like  these,  accompanied  with  the 
Vant  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  produce  frequent  desertion  in  all 
armies,  and  so  it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  sin* 
gle  mutiny.' 

'  In  >I78€K  a  considerable  Fjrendi  f6rce  itficter  Coant  de  Ro- 
*ch8il(ibea«t  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ataerican'»,but  the 
•wretched  ^tate  of  the  republican  army  prevented,  for  a  tim^, 
any  efiectual  co-operation  with  their  new  allies.  The  orders 
of  congress  were  very  little  regarded  by  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, who  exercised  a  sbrt  of  independent  sovereignty,  and 
paid  no  farther  obedience  to' the  central  government  than 
seemed  to  suit  their  convenience  or  wa§  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations.  No  plan  bad  yet  been  adopted  for  placing  the 
army  on  a  permanent  footings  Mie  soidiera  were  inhstedonly^ 
.(or  a  sbOft  period,  a^d  the  m|ijiority  who  returned  home  were 
"  obliged  to  be  replactjl  by  4ww  levies  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
'  I  hoped,^  says  Washington  in  the  year  17S0, '  but  I  hoped 
itk  vain  that  a  prospect  was  opening  which  would  enable 
ine  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to 
domestic  life.'  *  But  alas  !  these  prospects  flattering  as  they 
were  haPve  proved  delusory.' 

The  treachery  of  Arnold  was  fortunately  detected  or  It 
ivould  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Americaa 
independence.    When  Andr6  was  taken  prisoner,. 
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'Arnold  bad  tbe  presumption  to  write  a  threatening  letter  to 
General  Wasfafngton  on  the  subject*  The  general  deigned  not  t^* 
answer  his  letter,  but  he  conveyed  to  him  his  wife  and  bis  baggage* 
Tbe  merits  and  the  fate  of  Andr6  gave  a  darker  shade  to.  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  af  A  mold,,  and  he  became  an  object  of  public 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  ''  Andre,"  obsevved  General  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '^^has'niet  his  fate  with  that  fortituda 
which  was  ta  be  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  gallant 
officer ;  bat  I  am  misUken  if  at  this  time  Arnold  is  undergoing 
the  torments  of  a  mental  bell.  He  wants  feeltag :  from  some  traica 
of  his  character,  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems 
to  have  been  so  hackneyed  in  crime,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  bonouv 
and  shame,  that  while  bis  faculties  still  enable  hrm  ta^oatwae  his 
sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  tko  time  for  remorse.' 

Arnold  wad^  the  only  American  officer  who,  doriog  Um. 
war,  deserted  his  baoDers,  and  turned  bis  aword  agakiat  bia 
country. 

lo  1780,  congress,  instrncted  by  experience  and  incited  by 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  commander  in  chief,came 
to  the  determination  of  adopting  a  permanent  military  ea. 
tablishment.  But  notwithstanding  this  the  state  of  the  ar- 
iny  wasoneof  aggravated  wretchedness  in  tbe  winter  of  1781* 
They  were  almost  destitute  of  clothing  and  provisbnsj  and 
they  bad  remained  almost  a  year  without  pay^ 

*  Without  murmuring,^  says  the  author,  *  they  long  endTured  their, 
accumulated  distress^.  Bnt  the  fortitude  of  the  6rmest[men  may  ba 
worn  dojvn.  Disheartened  by  their  suffiiring?.  despairing  of  relief 
and  dissatisfied,  that  their  country  did  not  make  more  effectual  ex- 
ertions for  their  support,the  spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out  with  alarming 
appearances, 

•The  Pennsylvania  line  stationed  at  Morrislown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  regiments  revolted.  On  a  concerted  signal,  the  non- 
commfssioned  officers  and  privates  turned  out  with  their  arms,  and 
announced  the  design  of  marbhing  to  the  seat  of  congress,  there  to 
demand  a  redress  of  their  intolerable  grievances.  The  mutiny  de- 
fied opposition.  In  the  attempt  to  quell  it,  one  officer  was  killed, 
and  several  dangerously  wounde4.  General  Wayne,  in  tP threaten* 
ing  attitude,  drew  his  pistol,  the  mutineers  presented  their  bayo- 
nets to  his  breast  and  said,  **  General,  we  love  and  respect  you, 
but  if  you  fire,  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not  going  to  the  ene- 
.  my,  on  .the  contrary  if  they  were'  now  to  comic  out,  you  should  see 
us  fight  under  your  orders  wiih  as  much  alacrity  as  ever;  but  we 
will  no  longer  be  amused^  we  are  determined  on  obtainin^^  what  ia 
aur  just  due."' 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next')  . 
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Art.  IK*— 'Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  fatality  of 
different  Diseases,  particularly  on  the  progressive  i»- 
€rease  of  Consumption:  with  Observations  on  the  In-^ 
ftuence  of  the  Seasons  on  Mortality.  By  William  WooU 
4ombe,  M.  D.  6vo.  Loogmai;.    J8(W. 

IS  it  afact>  that  consumption^  which  is  deemed  th€  scoarge 
of  the  British  islesi  is  progressively  on  the  increase  i  This  hai 
been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  his  work  on 
ibe  increase  and  decrease  of  diseases^  founded  upon  obser* 
vations  taken  principally  from  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  total  annual 
mortality  being  estimated  at  £1^000^  Dr.  Hetberden  has  stated 
the  deaths  from  consumption  at  3000^  or  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  7 ;  in  the  middle  of  the  century  at  4^000,  or  as  1  to  5.25  ; 
and  at  the  end  at  5^000^  or  as  1  to  42.    ' 

Dr.  Woolcombe  remarks  that  two  objections  occur  to  the 
increase  of  the  relative  mortality^  as  a  measure  of  the  real 
increase  of  consumptire  mortality. 

First  it  may  be  said,  that  the  increase  of  consumption  within  tha 
Vills  of  mortality  is  no  proof  of  its  general  iocrease  in  the  kingdom 
at  large;  since  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  local 
causes  ;  and,  second  1}',  it  fnay  be  stated,  that  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  ofmortality  from  one  disease  to  the  whole  mortality^  if 
no  proof  of  its  absolute  increase  ;  since  the  apparent  augmenttitions 
in  the  former  may  have  arisen  from  a  real  reductiou  of  the  latter.* 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  Dr.  W,.  answers  that  there 
are  no  ob^^ious  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  metropolis^  to  which  this  increase  can  lie 
attributed  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  variation  of 
proportion  which  is  found  to  take  place  in  London,  may  be 
applied  as  a  measure  of  increase  and  decrease  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  local  improvement  in  the  metropolis  b^ 
probably  contributed  largely  to  its  general  salubrity,  and  it 
seems  improbable,  at  first  view  at  least,  that  this  circum« 
stance  should  occasion  an  increase  of  mortality  from  one 
disease,  and  a  diminution  froin  all  others*  Dr.  Woolcombe 
cites  the  register  kept  at  Holycross  and  at  Ackwo^th,  in 
(ponfirmalion  of  the  evidence  of  London  bills  of  mortality^ 
J(n  the  iixst  the  mortality  from  consumption  was^^  nearly 
doubled  in  the  space  of  ten  years  in  a  small  parish,  where 
both  the  population  and  the  general  mortality  was  nearly 
invariable.  At  Ackworth  there  was  an  increase  of  one- 
^cigbth  in  ten  years.  But  we  think  that  in  these  observations. 
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the  scale  of  observatiOD  was  too  confined  to  aathoVise  any 
general  QOQcIusipns.  In  calculations  of  this  nature  either 
very  large  numbers  should  be  made  use  of^  or  if  the  re- 
gisters of  small  parishes  be  referred  to,  at  least  it  is  requi- 
site to  establish  an  uniformity  in  a  great  variety  uf  examples* 
But,  secondly^  is  not  the  increase  of  consumptive  mor- 
tality merely  apparent,  arising  from  a  decrease  in  tbe  gene- 
ral mortality  i  This  is  certainly  possible.  Let  us  assume  that 
at^  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  average  mortality 
Bmountedto  1  in40«  {t  may  be  made  to  appear  from  aq 
easy  arithmetical  calculation,  that  if  we  suppose  thereto 
have  been  no  absolute  increase  of  consumption,  the  gene- 
ral mortality  in  1700  would  have  been  1   in  S7  nearly* 

'  It  is  obvious,'  observes  Dr.  W.  *  that  no  si^ch  proportiqns  of 
deathsas  has  been  stated  m  these  two  instances,  couldiiave  happened 
without  such  a,correspondJng  augmentation  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  as  is  known  not  to  have  pccurred,  and  is  altogether  extra- 
vagant to  suppose.' 

Tbe  following  statement  gives  a.  frightful  abcountoftbe 
ravages  of  this  disease  :    . 

^  From  an  examiitation  of  two  pacts  of  the  sixth  table  it  ap- 
pears, that  during  the  last  half  century  tbe  proportion  of  con^* 
sumption  to  general  martality  has  been  as  1  to  4.2>  But  as  the  con- 
sumptive mortality  noay  be  comparatively  less  in  the  country  than  in 
town,  from  which  the  grounds  of  the  calculation  have  been  chiefly 
derived,  to  avoid  exaggerations  let  the  proportion  fer  the  kingdom  at 
large  be  stated  to  be  as  1  to  5.  If  this  be  admitted  as  just,  and  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  annual  mortality  is  to  the  population  as  1  to 
40;  while  it  is  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
amount  to  eleven  millions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  victims  to 
consumption  in  this  island  Aie  not  less  than  fifty-ji'Ot  thousand  per-* 
9ons.^ 

'  [t  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
southern  parts  of  this  island  are  exempted  from  the  disease. 
On  this  head  Dr.  Woolcombe,  who  is  resident  fet  Plymouthi 
is  competent  to  give  very  satisfactory  testimony.  To  hl» 
work  he  has  prefixed  a  table  of  the  cases  treated  at  thie  Ply- 
mouth public  dispensary  for  seven  years  nearly.  It  appears 
that  at  this  place  the  proportion  of  consumptive  mortality  is 
to  the  whole  as  1  to  4.28.  '  The  phthisical  mortality  at  Ply- 
mouthy  it  is  said^  has  been  of  late  years  nearly  one  fourth 
less  than  ip  London  and  less  by  nearly  one  half  tlian  in  Bris- 
tol. This  last  fact  is,  if  .true,  very  extraordinary.  But  may 
there  not  be  an  error  in  the  construction  of  the  tables}  Dr. 
*  W.  uses  his  own,  in  which  we  presume  that  he  was  very 
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a^ef«l  to  limit  the  term  to  ^eiiaine  cases  oF  jtkthish  puhnom 
naii$»  Had  he  cobsuhed  only  parish  registers)  ia  which  it 
must  be  presaaied  that  most  cases  attended  with  great 
emaciation  are  denominated  consumption^  probablj^  the 
difference  would  have  been  much  less. 

The  evidence  then  in  favour  of  the  southern  part  of  oar 
island  is  very  feeble.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  in  fact  any 
change  of  climate  has  the  power  of  stopping  the  ravages  of 
this  insidious  and  cruel  foe.  But  we  cannot  blame  physi- 
cians for  recommending  the  trial.  Patients  under  the 
sufferings  of  a  chronic  and  intractable  disorder  are  restless; 
and  their  friends  s'liU  more  so.  We  are  persuaded  also  that 
by  Removing  to  a  comparatively  mild  atmosphere  the  dis-  . 
ease  is  attended  with  less  sufferings,  particularly  from  chills 
and  fever.  We  once  remarked  this  very  strongly  in  the 
case  of  a  la^y>  who  lived  the  last  months  of  her  life  In  a  cow* 
t^usci  The  disease  went  on  uniformly  io  its  fatal  termina* 
tion^as  in  other  cases.  But  she  almost  entirely  avoided 
rigour^  and  fever  fits  ;  and  the  uniform^  tepid,  and  bland 
atmosphere  ^as  singularly  agreeable  and  soothing. 

On,  the  caxises  ot  the  increase  of  consumption  Dr.  W, 
does  not  offer  a  conjecture.  If  it  be  true  (as  indeed  it  seems 
probable)  that  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  wbole  population  is  diminished,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
country  is  become  on  the  whole  more  healthy,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  two  phenomena  are  con* 
nected  together  as  cause  and  effect.'  This  may  at  first  sight 
aeem  paradoxical.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  smalUpox 
and  all  the  contagious  fevers,  which  cut  off  annually  soch 
multitudes  absolutely  annihilated.  There  would  necessarily 
remain  more  victims  of  chronic  diseases,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  pulmonary  consumption.  *  To  determine  the 
question,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  to  what  is  owing  the 
improvement  of  fte  healthiness  of  the  country.  Tt  is  pro-^ 
bably  not  the  effect  of  any  single  cause.  The  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  cleansing  and  widening  of  chies  may 
have  had  much  influence.  We  suspect  too  that  the  extended 
cultivation  and  universal  use  of  potatoes  has  been  verysensibly 
felt.  We  will  not  so  far  contradict  the  con^mon  opinion  as 
td  assert  that  vegetable  food  imparts  as  much  strength  as 
animal,  though  we  suspect  that  this^  like  many  other  popular  ' 
opinions  is  founded  partly  on  prejudice,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  those  who  are  supported  principally  upon  ve« 
getables  are  less  liable  to  fevers,  and  that  fevers  in  such  sub- 
jects are  less  fatal. 

.    Dr»  W.  at  p.  91,  asserts  that  fevers  are  excluded  from  the 
London  hospitals.    In  this  he  is  mistaken.   We  believe  most 
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q(  the  London  hospitals exclade  small-pox;  there b«iDg» 
smalUpox-hospital.  But  we  do  not  know  that  anj  other 
ievet  is  excluded  from  any  of  ibem. 

Consumption  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  much  confin- 
ed 'to  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  from  the  numerous  instances 
of  this  kind  irhich  real  life  daily  presents^  and  which  fiiHioa 
continually  em^oys  to  heighten  the  scenes  of  imaginary 
distress,  we  are  led  to  confine  its  influence  to  an  earlier  and 
shorter  period  than  that  to  which  it  is  in  reality  extended* 
To  correct  this  prejudice*  Dt»  Woolcomhe  obsenres^ 

'  'From  statements  of  Dr.  Haygarth  and  Dr.  Aikin  it  appears^ 
that  one  half  of  those  who  died  of  consumption  in  two  years  at 
Chester  had  passed  their  thirtieth  year ;  and  at  Warrington  three 
eighths  had  passed  their  forty-fifth  year.  At  our  dispensary,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  died  beyond  thirty  exceeds  the  nuffilier  of 
those  who  died  before  the  attainment  of  that  age  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one.  The  period  between  thirty  and  forty  seems  to  be 
aost  faul ;  the  deaths  within  this  term  being  equal'  to  all  these, 
and  rather  greater  than  those  happening  after  fony/ 

From  the  consideration  of  the  increasing  ravages  of  con- 
sumption^ Dr.  Wrturnshis  view  to  the  salubrity  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  year  as  measured  by  the  mortality  which 
prevails  in  the  tlifferent  seasons.  He  has  collected  several 
tables  illustrative  of  this  subject ;  and  has  brought  the  whole 
evidence  into  one  point  in  the  followiog  table  comprising 
the  aggregate  numbers  of  all  the  others. 

rjone 
Summer  <  July 

[  August 

rSeptember 
Autumn  4  October 

I  November 

f  December 
Winter  <  January 

I  February 

r  March 
Spring   <  April 

I  May 


U2325  V 1322981 

JW97J  Ufisn^ 

1475791  t^JS^Tn 

^49489  U46573J  I 

►56166  >  1629571     ^ 

►53898  M61220J 
,  5U82J 

*  From  this  table,  thus  comprehensively  formedf  it  appears,  that 
the  mortality  is  greatest  in  winter  ;  but  little  less  in  iH^ring;  consi- 
derably diminished  in  autumn;  and  in  summer  much  further 
reduced.  The  difference  between  the  mqrtality  in  summer  and 
winter  is  nearly  as  four  to  Ave;  and  if  the  summer  and  autumn 
period  be  contrasted  with  the  winter  and  vernal  portion  of  the  ^ 
year,  it  wilt  be  as  six  to  seven.  Retaining  this  table  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  in  examining  the*  other  tables,  from  which  it  is 
lormed^  a  ^nt rally  prevailing  correspondence  mil  of  course  be 
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expected.  Some  variations  in  decree  will,  faowever,  be  found,  and 
'  some  deviations  from  the  general  course.  The  di&rence  between  the 
winter  and  summer  half  year  is  less  in  the  London  table  than  in  any 
of  the  others,  and  greatest  in  Warrington,  Chester^  and  the  country 
fMtrhhea  in  Devonshire.  May  it  hence  be  inferred,that, where  the  re» 
ifttive  graeral  mortality  is  bad,the  proportion  between  the  mortality  in 
fuamer  and  winter  wilt  be  greatest?  For  example,  in  the  district 
in  Devonshire  confined  to  the  three  towns,  the  annual  mortality 'is 
one  in  twenty-five,*  in  the  district  cohiprising  three  adjacent  coun« 
try  parishes,  it  is  one  in  forty-five  :  in  the  fc^mer,  the  deaths  in  the 
turotmer  half  year  are  to  those  in  the  w^inter,  as  six  to  seVen,  in  the 
latter  as  five  to  seven.  Or,  is  the  difference  of  proportion  in  Loa-» 
don  to  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  metropolis  iias 
less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  persons  of  advance;i  age,  whose 
deaths  happen  most  frequently  in  winter,  owing  to^the  retirement  of 
many  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  the  increased  proportion  of 
people  of  middle  age  derived  from  the  perpetual  recruits,  which  th« 
population  is  receiving  from  persons  of  that  description. 

^  The  deviations  from  the  general  inferences  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  eleventh  table.  In  the  country  parishes,  from  the  re- 
gisters of  which  it  is  formed,  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  spring,  and 
is  particularly  excessive  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  As  in 
winter  it  is  comparatively  less,  so  in  autumn  fl  is  rather  greater. 
May  it  from  these  facts  be  induced,  that  life  is  more  directly  sub- 
jected to  the  infioence  of  weajthei  in  the  country  than  in  towns; 
and  that  the  diseases  of  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  of  the 
former,  are  those  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  roost  obnoxious  f  If 
the  limited  extent  of  the  table  forbid  the  confident  adoption  of  these 
conclusions,  to  future  observation^  must  be  left  their  establishment 
or  refutation.' 

In  London  the  mortality  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
is  to  the  mortality  in  the  summer  half,  as  nine  to  eight.  If 
on  this  account  an  exception  be  taken  to  the  ratio  of  abso- 
lute mortality  deduced  from  the  table  we  have  inserted,  aa 
approximation  to  a  fair  general  average  may  be  obtained, 
by  stating  the  deaths  in  the  winter  half  to  exceed  those  ia 
the  summer  half  by  one  fifth  of  the  whole^  But  if  the 
London  tables  be  included  in  the  account,  Dr.  Woolcombe 
has  apportioned  the  mortality  in  the  different  seasons  oa 
the  following  scale ;  in  which  it  is  assumed,  on  grounds 
which  have  been  previously  statedj  that  the  whole  annual 
mortality  of  Great  Britain  amounts  io275jQOO> 


,  *  Perhaps  the  annual  mortality  is  in  ih)S  instance  stated  too  high ;  the  gronnds 
tipon  which  it  is  so  stated,  are  mentioned  io  page  151  noie.  ^For  the  pnrpoMf 
'However,  for  whiqh  the  statement  is  here  made,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  morudity 
l»e  admitted  to  he  ftrsater  ia  large  townS;  than  in  the  county  which  is  undent 
aOle. 
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Mortality  19  Summer  60,400      I      Spring. 7S,fiJ0 
Autumn  66,SOO      |      \Viiit«r  74,,lSO 

Of  the  separate  months  February  appears  the  moft 
abundant  in  deaths^  making  due  allowance  for  its  aborlneti. 
June,  \i^hicb  is  classed  in  tbe  most  healthy  season,  yicUs 
in  many  instances  in  salubrity  to  some  of  tbe  autumnal  aad 
even  winter  months. 

^  Some  otbex  instructive  matter  relating  to  statistical  medi* 
cioesj  and  appropriate  tables,  will  he  found  io  this  work. 
Upon  tb^ whole  it  caonot  be  said  that  Dr.  Woolcombe 
has  brought  to  ligbt  any  new  facts.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  confirming  the  principal  deductions  of  his  pre« 
decessor  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,^  Dr.  Heberden.  But 
in  performing  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  be  has  employed 
much  industry ;  and  we  have  perceived  with  pleasure,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  attachment 
to  the  truth,wbich  is  equally  creditable  to  his  understanding 
and  his  integrity. 

Akt.  X.^The  Bachelor:    a  Novel,  in    8  Volumes*     By 
Thomas  George  Moore,  £f{.  Hmo.  Colblirn. 

LADIES !  if  it  can  afiford  yon  the  slightest  satisfaction  to 
find  the  most  extravagant  and  thoughtless  wish  of  an  idle 
moment  realized  by  an  obsequious  lover,  attach  yourselves 
to  none  but  the  most  deeided  enemies  of  matrimony !  Where 
can  you  find  a  soft  sighing  Mandlebert  or  Orville>  who  will! 
perform  for  you  an  act  of  gallantry  half  so  sublimely  delicate 
as  that  with  which  Lord  Wisely,  president  of  the  club  of 
bachelors,  surprised  his  Adrtana?  Whoj  when  at  tbe  pret ' 
ty  age  of  fifteen  she  uttered  tbe  infantine  wish,  *'  Oh,  that  I 
were  as  rich  as  the  handsome  Duchess  of  Devonshire,-^beB 
would  I  have  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  if  for  the'  abode  of  a 
sylph,"  the  stern  misogamist,  who  overheard  her,  treasured 
up  tbe  expression  as  if  it  had  been  the  saying  of  one  of  the 
Grecian  wise  men,  and,  eleven  years  afterwards,  inMroduced 
ber  to  a  "  mysterioui  apartment,"  which  he  bad  expressly 
fitted  up  for  bis  own  amusement,  in  which 

^  the  objects  that  presented  themselves  to  her  view  were  the  follow- 
ing; 

'  A  ^rove  lighted  from  above^  encircling  an  enclosure  of  rose? 
trees,  trained  upon  espaliers,  with  pillars  of  poppies  interspersed. 
Two  trunks  of  aged  willows  in  bronze  supported  two  gold  rings,  by 
which  was  suspended  a  hammock  of  white  gold  ti5sue.  Fbrther  on 
an  alcove,  the  window  of  which  looked  into  the  park,  the  same  that, 
lady  Mary  had  seen  with  the  blind  open.  Madame  d'Asemar  bad 
no  sooner  set  her  foat  within  this  alcoye,  than  she  saw  what  i  a  wax 
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image  of  herself  sleeping  upon  a  soh,  '^  Ah  !  how  ugly  she  is  V 
she  exclaimed,  *•  spare  her,**  replied  Lord  Wiseley  :  it  is  to  her 
that  1  have  been  inde1)ted  for  the  illusion  which  you  realize.  I 
have  here  accomplishe4  only  one  of  your  wishes.  Live  th'en  with  me 
to  form  more,  and  to  see  them  always  accomplished,  if  they  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  myi  fortune  and  my  Ufe.^ 

/  What  a  pity  that  my  Lord  Wiseley  shoul^  have  detracted 
from  so  exq^sitely  refined  an  avowal  by  such  an  unne- 
cessary reservation  !  Fortune  may  indeed  be  some  check 
to  the  gallantry  of  such  a  lover ;  but  what  has  this  life  to  do 
with  the  queslion  ?*-In  the  present  publication,  Mr.  Mborc 
has  mistaken  absurdity  for  originality,  triteiiens  for  wit,  and 
the  grossest  and  most  unmeaning  caricature  for  a  portrait  of 
life  and  mani^ers. 


Akt.  XL-^Institute$  of  Latin  Grammar.     By  John  Grant,, 
A.M.  &V0.     10s.  6d.  LongmatK    180S. 

THIS  volume  shews  in  every  page  the  indubitable  marks 
of  diligence;  and  though  it  is,  by  Necessity,  a  compilation. 
It  is  one  which  evidences  thought,  judgment,  and  experi- 
ence.— We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  there  are  no  errors, " 
superfluities,  and  deficiencies,  in  a  work  which  aims  at  be- 
ing, an  ''  ample  as  well  as  a  correct  digest  of  the  Latin  ililes, 
with  a  copious  enumeration  of  anomalies  and  exceptions,'' 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  will  fully  an- 
swer its  design  as  a  hook  of  reference  for  the  master  and 
senior  scholar. — In  page  175,  Mr»  Grant  inserts  a  long  list 
of  verbal adjec||ves  from  Johnson  andRuddiman/  of  which^ 
he  observes, '  the  greater  part  belong  to  classes  above-men. 
tioned,  and  some  may  be  referred  to  other  rules :"  and  in 
page  280,  another  list  is  given  of '^  words  having  quod,  ul, 
&c.  or  the  infinitive  mood  after  them," — and  then  he  re« 
marks  in  a  note^ 

*  That  the  list  itself  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  without 
much  loss  or  inconvenience  :  indeed  upon  a  roinute^  inspection,  it 
app«ars  to  me  both  redundant  and  defective ;  and  in  some  respects, 
so  likely  to  perplex  a  learner^  that  I  would  advise  him  to  rely  ciiief- 
ly  on  the  geneial  rule,  and  on  his  own  observation.' 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  pruned  the  exces- 
ses and  supplied  the  defects  of  the  two.  lists,  rather  than  ta 
have  given  them  a  place  uncorrected? — The  consolidation 
of  all  the  lists  now  dispersed  through  the  book  into  the  shape 
of  a  general  index  or  Catalogue  Raisson^^  of  the  exempli- 
fied words,  together  with  the  observations  and  rules,  as  far 
as  tbey  are  reducible  to  that  form,  would  make  a  valuable 
supplement  to  this  work. 
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RELIGION.  . 

Akt.  is — ChritH^^^Un&m'Umi$m  vindteatei ;  being  a  BejUgU  a  fFort 
Jy  JoAn  Sevan,  Junior,eulitfed,  a  Dtfence  t)f  the  Cbrutian  Doetrinet  of 
thtSoeielgefFricudt.    ByVerax,    ivo.ff. ii\.    Jobmoo.    1808. 

"WE  feel  no  inclination  to  enter  at  length  into  the  discussion  which 
the  opinions  of  Hannah  Barnard  have  occasioned  in  the  society  of 
friends,  or  ipto  the  polemical  matter  of  a  more  general  nature, 
nrhich  is  dispersed  through  these  pages.  Verax  appears  to  be*  (I 
trriter  of  considerable  ability  and  information  ;  but^he  topics  which 
liafve  on  this  occasion  employed  his  talents  ure  n^t  likely  to  interest 
ike  mi^oritj  of  our  readers. 

Art.  I  $. '^General  Redemption  ihe^h!^  proper  Basis  of  general  Bene* 
'  Jiednce  s  a  Letter ^  addressed  to  Robert  Hawker^  D.D»  ^FUar  of  Charles^ 
J^ymouthf  suggested  ky  his  Befence  of  the  London  Female  PenitenHarju 
reeenthf  estkbtished  in  the  Ficinily  of  Islington,  By  John  Evavs^  J,  M^ 
Morning  Preacher  at  Worship  Street^  and  Jftemoon  Preacher^  Leather" 
tane^Holbom.    Sfo.    pp.44.    1«.  6(/.    Sherwood.     1809.' 

MR.  Evans  does  not  in  this  pamphlet  profess  to  appear  either  as 
the  opposer  or  the  advocate  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary  ; 
fcut  he  writes  in  order  to  show  the  discordancy  between  the  theolo- 
f  ical  creed  of  Dr.  Hawker,  and  the  practical  support  which  he 
gives  to. this  benevolent  institution*  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to 
4|nd  that  the  practice  of  the  Doctor  is^  in  this  instaiicei  at  variance 
vith  his  creed  ;  and  if  Mr.  Evans  bad  consulted  us  before  he  had 
published  this  pamphlet,  we  should  strongly  have  diss^iaded  hin> 
from  assailing  the  Doctor  on  thi^  occasion  with  a  charge  of  incoft- 
•iptepcy.  Whatever  may  be  the  notions  of  the  Doctor,  respecting 
Ibt  future  happine!>s  of  any  portion  of  mankind,  it  is  with  uncom* 
<^oq  satisfaction  that  >&'e  behold  him  the  kind-hearted  and  glowing 
advocate  of  such  an  institution  as  the  London  Pemale  Penitentiary', 
whose  object  is  to  administer  solace  iind  instruction  to  an  unfortus- 
Hate  class  of  htioMift  beings,  who  art  ina  most  peculiar  fBaftnQar,ahe 
\»bjeetsof  sympathy  and' beneficence.  Weane^^glad  to  £ad  Xhi^ 
{general  benevolence  is  not  in  this  instance  exckided  (com  the  theo* 
k^gical  scheme  of  the  Calviirists,and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  make 
them  the  object  of  animad version  or  reproof  ^oause  their  conduct 
is  imbued  with  a  degree-of  universal  charity  wbicii  is  not  to  be  fopn<| 
te  tkeif  speculative  x>piuion8.      We  ihail  not  quarrel  with  Dr« 


Hftwktr,  Y«r  not  uienting  to  tlie  notions  of  Mr.  Evahi,  resptctiiig, 
redemption,  while  he  makes  the  benevolence  of  Jesos  the  pattern  cS 
his  condiiet  in  the  path  of  life.  One  man  may  be  benevolent  won 
the  principle  of  sympathy^  another  on  that  of  an  enlightened  ^elra* 
Hess,  one  from  ^the  force  of  habits  another  from  ttie  impulse  of  sen* 
timent ;  one  may  think  benevolence  metaphysically  the  perfeetian 
of  virtue^  andther  may  regard  it  theologically  as  the  most  sacred 
injunction  of  Christ  ;  one  may  practice  it  as  a  source  of  the 
aaneetest  internal  satisfaction,  another  as  the  condition  of  futam 
felicity  and  recompence, — but  while  the  good  is  done,  let  tu  not 
endeavour  to  look  with  argus  eyes  into  Aie  bosom  of  the  individual^ 
and  vainly  endeavour  to  scrutinize  the  invisible  spring  whi^  caoMt 
Che  sensitive  pulsation  of  the  heart,  which  fills  the  eyes  with  lean,  , 
and  the  hand  with  gifts  of  love. 

POLITICS.    . 

AaT.  1  i.-^biervaOoM  0n  the  J^ational  Debt ;  with  a  Plan  for  dischaifging 
Hi  $o  as  to  do  complete  JuHiee  to  the  equitable  Claims  of  the  Stoek.holde/'i 
and  be^  at  the  same  Iihk,  highlj^  adnantageoM  to  the  Nation  at  iatfiei 
with  Hints  towards  a  Financial  Measure  calculated  to  yield  a  net  Aetw- 
nue  if  more  than  Five  MHUons  annual^ ^  without  the  smaUest  additiomi 
Charge  to  the  PttbUc,    Svo,    pfi*  90.     Mawman. 

THE  author  proposes  that  every  individuat  should  give  up  one 
£fth  of  his  property  in  order  to  extinguish  the  national  debt,  and 
he  argues  that  the  stock-holder,  as  well  as.  every  other  species  of 
proprietor^ought  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  abject. 

'  Certain  taxes/  says  the  author,  ^  are  laid  upon  the  necessariaa 
of  life  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the.  national  debt. 
The  stock- holder  pays  these  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  funded  pro- 
perty and  expenditure,  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  person  ;  ha 
therefore  contributes  like  any  other  proprietor,  to  pay  a  part  of  ihn 
interest  which  he  himself  receives;  his  funded  property  is  mortgager 
ed,  the  a4me  as  all  other  property,  to  pay  this  interest*  Shottld 
the  national  debt  be  paid,  he*  ought,  of  course,  to  pay  from  his  pro*^ 
party  in  the  funds  the  same  proportion  of  that  debt  which  he  now 
does  of  its  interest.  Iq  this  case  he  would  have  to  pay  part  of  the 
capital  which  he  hiinself  would  have  to  receive,  in  the  same  maaiier 
as  ha  now  pays  a  part  of  the  interest  which  he  himself  doai 
feceive.' 

Thte  19  certaioly  tnie,  asfaras  respects  the  maasare  of  maWng 
Aa  atoek-kolder  contribute  an  equitable  proportion  of  his  property 
towards  the  paymant  of  the  debt;  bnt^  we  much  doubt,  whether 
%ba  plan  ittalf)  whidi  the  author  recommends,  would,  if  carried  into 
asnontiofe,  be  pnMluetive  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  details. 
The  knaediate  diechaige  of  the  debt,  lupposijEig  it  possible  in 
tiii  or  any  other  wm^  vooM  cause  a  grpat  quantity  of  tuMf|i«o«ir 
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-€«piU)>  whicb  life  iteceasities  of  trade,  of  comiMnee;  and  of  IH^« 
culture  cottl<i  D(it  readily  absorb.  Numerotts  annuitants  on  tba 
funds>  who  now  live  on  their  interest,  would  then  be  obliged  to  liTe 
«n  their  capital*  The  quantity  of  circulating  medium  would  km 
increased  beyond  all  due  proportiim  ta  the  necessity  of  exchange. 
The  interest  of  money  would  sink  much  below  its  pmsent  standard;^ 
while  the  necessaries  of  life  would  experience  a  still  more  exorbitant 
•rise.  The  scenes  of  distress  and  confusion  that.wout'd  entfue 
-would  bafile  description.  Bitter,  indeed*  would  be  the  result  of  the 
sudden  and  immediate  annihilation  of  chat  .debt,  which  is  still  ati 
evily  but  an  evil  which  could  trot  be  abruptly  removed  without  tliB 
production  of  greatcDr  ills.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  tumatural  ex*- 
,cre8ceace  which  has  so  completely  identified  itself  with  the  habit  of 
the  body  politic  that  great  peril  would  attend  the  sudden  extirpatioii. 
The  slow,the  sUent,and  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund,  seems  preferable  to  this,  or  any  other  plan  for  the 
immediate  annihilation  of  the  whole  which  has  come  under  our 
examination.  By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  debt  is  gradually  discharged  and  the  capital  absorbed 
in  the  vortex  of  mercantile  or  other  speculations.  We  think 
ihat  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  have  been  much  greater  if 
•the  debt  had  never  been  contracted,  but  we  are  not  friends  to  any 
sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  {jhysital  or  political  system  of  man* 

Art.  15. — Sirtetures  on  the  present  Government 9  civiU  mifitarp,  and  peU- 

ticaly  of  the  British  Possetgions  in  India  ;  including  a  F^ew  oftlie  recent 

Drantaetians  in  that  dmntrff^  which  have  tended  to  alienate  the  AJfee- 

'hms  i^^ue  Netives*  In  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  ^  reiident  0tttke  Spot  to 

hie  Friend  in  England,      Svo.  pp.  124.  Hatchard  1808* 

THESt  Strictures  appear  to  be  the  result  of  great  good  sense,  sa* 
'gacity,  and  moderation.  The  author  developes  the  numerous  abuses, 
'which  prevail  in  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  com- 
*party  in  the  east:  and  shows  the  danger  to  which  our  possessions  in 
'that  quarter  are  exposed.  Some  change  of  system  is' certainly 
'expedient;  and,  if  it  be  n5t  soon  adopted v  from  choice,  will  trh 
long  be  compelled  by  necessity.  The  present  systeijn  is  compounded 
of  the  most  discordant  materials.  The  government  in  all  parts^  says 
the  author,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  chemist  rather  than  a 
legislature.  The  author  analyses  the  jarring  mechanism' of  the 
^ladras  government,  and  shows  ihe  inco"herer.ce  of  its  elementary 
principles.  The  governor  is  a  distinct  person'  from- (he  comm'andel: 
in  chief;  and  no  small  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  acting  ih 
^uiison.  The  first  coolness  soon- seu(es'inu>implacay is  ba4tWt|{«  ITho 
supposed  rights  of  the  oae are  incompatible  wHbith(^as»ulnedrdigi?iDr 
4Uid  importance  of  the  other.  The  au^ltor^aya  th«t  theprincir 
pal  reconunendation  in  the  chari^cterofa  comttiand^riachi^jfitJ^ 
*  he  should  have  served  in  ibe.guairdV  that  '  haghmtldhe  iM  (i^»<^ 
4U  least  in  ne^dy.  arcuntAtancee^'  and  ^  that  he  should  nsvff  p^- 
%H»ttk^y  have  performed  all^  mij^ary^^^pioit.'    /iiiis  officer,  itsuailjr 


sende$ivoui'»  to  sti;etigih?n  liij  party. by  some  crafty  adviser,  ^  «rhoha3 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  former  commanders  in  chief,'  and  whose 
head  is  '  well  sto^rkeid  with  the  formulae  of  protests  and  disseuii eat 
minutes,'  to  enable  him  to  thwart  the  measures  ofthe  governor. 
Mtich  is  done  by  cabals  in  tbe  government  at  home,  but  the  web  of 
intrigue  stems  to  be  more  complicated  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

*  In  these  real^s,we  never  hear  of  your  Portlands,  your  Bedfords, 
or  your  Richmonds  ;  bur,  whether  you  are  acquainted  or  connected 
with  the  wife  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  governor  or  commander 
in  chief— of  the  ad  juiao^  or  quarter-master-general  ofthe  army-^ 
the  chief  secretary  to   government: — but,  aBove   all,   should yoji 

"  have  been  at  a  country  dancing-school  with  the  wife  or  daughter  <jf 
any  person  in  power,  your  fortune  is  sure  of  being  made*  In  short, 
we  have  as  many  families  and  compacts  as  you  have  ;  and  with  j^s 
many  petty  and  local  interests,  continually  playing  into  each  other's 
hands,  or  wrangling, forihe  loaves  and  fishes.  And  indeed,  there 
is  little  prospect,  under  the  present  regime,  of  seeing  any  slop  put 
to  these  cabals ;  for,  whiKt  every  ship  from  Europe  brings  out  a)l 
investment  of  sisters  and  female  cousins,  to  supply  recruits  to  tl^e 
fading  branches  of  each  famifly  interest,  you  have  only  the  option 
•left  you,  of  marrying  into  a  league  of  Bond-street  versus  Leaden- 
.  hall-street,  or  of  remnining  an  insulated  bachelor,  without,  an  ap- 
pointment: for,  since  th«  days  oC  the  old  court  of  France,  no  part 
ofthe  world  has  been  so  famous  for  petticoat  interast  as  India  is  «t 
this  very  moment/ 

The  author  notices  the  always  latent  and  often  palpable  animosity 
'«\hicb  subsists  between  the  troops  ofthe  king  and  of  the*  companjr. 
The  original  cause  of  jealousy  which  consisted  in  the  inforiority  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  has  been  removed,  but  a  king's  officer  cann6t 
teadily  bring  himself  to  think  that  be  is  not  a  superior  being  to  nln 
officer  who  is  not  in  ihe  regulars.  'An  officer  in  the  company's  se^-' 
vice  has  *  a  certain  provision'  secured  to  him  at  the  end  oftwenly- 
twa  years;  but  no  honour*^,  which  areso.mucb  coveted  by  |nili« 
tery  men  are  held  out  to  stimulate  his  courage  ancl  his  zeaU  Dufii^g 
the  conquest  of  India, 

*  Out  of  2,£00  officers,  th«  smile  of  royal  favour  has  not  deigned    - 
,  to  alight,  upon  one  single  or  solitary  instance  of  the  many*  recorded 

%  brilliant  actions  ofthe  company's  officers,  in  the  sh(»pe  of  the  lowest 
(l^g^ee  of  honour;  although,  within  the  same  period,  &a  plentifully 
displayed  upon  the  shoulders  of  lord-mayors  and  hheriifs/ 

The  author  investigates  the  real  cause  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellote, 
which  he  does  not  think  to  hrive  be«n  instigated  by  the  princes  of  Lne 
Mysore  family,  but  principally  by  the- pertinacity  of  certain  persoha 
in  Ciiusi?>g'  a  new  turban  to  be  worn  by  the  native  troops  which, 
froifn  -its  .tC.^CmblAnre  to  a  drummer's  cap,  excised  their  avcr- 
'  sibn  to  a  degree  bordering  on  fanatical  abhorrence.  '  \ 

•    The  impolitic  attempt" to  Chrislianizc^^e  Hindoos  provokes  J)i« 
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anlniAdYerbion  of  the  aathor,  who  sajt  tbat  tbc  proseliting  seal  of 
Dr*  Bachanan  was  insttgaiecl  by  hh  ambition  to  be  *  th«  mitred 
bead  of  an  ecclesiastical  establisbment  in  India  !  !  V 

POETRY. 

Aar,  16.— TV  &mef»  an  (MSr  ;  in  iheMmmer  if  C^Um^n  Ode  m  llb«  Pmu 
sicMs.  pp.  IS-  4to.  1S09.    Rid^aj. 

THE  aathor  expresses  ^  his  sarprize  tliat  no  poet  since  the  time  of 
Collins  should  have  attempted  a  subject  so  like  his  own  as  the  pi^* 
sent.  Now  really  we  cannot  perceive  the  poetical  connexion  be« 
tween  tbe  senses  ^nd  the  passions  ;  that  it  exists  most  closely  in  na- 
ture no  one  can  be  ignorant,  but  so  does  the  connexion  between  the 
teeth  and  the  gums,  or  the  nails  anH  the  fingers,  and  yet  they  are 
most  matter-of-fact  associations,  utterly  destitute  of  any  capacity  to 
be  adorned,  illustrated,  or  dignified  by  the  brighest  imagination. . 
And  we  conceive,  if  Dr.  Reid's  inquiry  into  the  five  senses  (the  best 
whith  was  ever  instituted)  was  turned  into  verse,  the  only  connexion 
it  would  have  with  the  passions,  would  be  with  the  violent  passion  of 
anger  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  unwary  purchaser.       T))e  aera  of 

'  metaphysical  poetry  is  gone  by — -praised  be  the  power  of  good  sense ! 

'and  in  vain  would  this  author  attempt  to  revive  the  dull  and  explo- 
ded rhapsodies  of  Cowley  aud  his  forefathers.  Besidcs,^  torreciness 
is  indispensable  when  philosophical  truth  is  the  object  even  a  poet 
aims  at; — but  what  shall  wesay  of  an  incorrect,,  cold,  and  insipid 
rhymer  ?  We  are  ^orry  to  use  such  epithets.  The  author  seems 
modest  and  well  meaning,  but  tbe  call  of  our  duty  is  imperious.  He 

.  is  not,  and  never  will  be  a  poet.  Are  we  harsh  ?  rather  ask  if  we  are 
unjust ;  and  to  the  author's  own  second  thoughts  we  submit  the 
following  rematkf  vpon  some  passages  of  his  ode. 

Page  10.     •  First  Hearing  pnur'd  her  tuneful  tongue/ — 

Is  not  this  strange  confusion  ?   can  >  the  author  say  tjiat  in  this 
^  [^ftssa^e  : 

1 '  ■      '       Cynthius  aures. 

Vellit,  el  admonuit?-  ■ 

Page  10.  *  Comic  stole,*  is  surely  wrong.  *  Togatte,'  ara 
comedies,  the  matroiia  stolata  is  more  appropriated  to  tragedy.  Bat 
CO  return  to  tbe  confusion  of  the  senses.  The  eye,  perchance,  T^y 
be  correctly  allowed  to  speak.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  nose  r 
Page  11.  Do  we  not  immediately  think  of  the  court  of  China, where 
every  mandarin  sneezes  upon  the^  signal  given  by  the  emperor?  Do 
'  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  bassoon  and  the  trumpet?  Do  we  not 
snore  ourselves  over  the  author's  five  senses;  ec  omnis  copia  na« 
rium  ?  Taste  *  addrei^sing  her  voice  to  an  admiring  crowd/  pap  ^2  t 
Taste^considered  as  one  ||f  the  senses,  is  df^wupgbt  rank  absurdity. 
Tftste  never  opens  the  mo^th  but  for    purposes  of  inglutitioD,  eK« 


|^ctpratiaii.&c.  &c.  Qf  feeUng  (page  \%  tod  li«)  we  chooaole 
say  nothing,  tbe  properlies  of  the  sense  are  more  properly  imagined 
than  describee!,  yet  if  a  writer  will  describe  them  he  is  sure  to  sucr 
ceed.  Imagination  in  this  case  is  truth,  and  we  do  nol  find  any 
fault  with  our  author's  description. 

We  must  conclude  by  observing  that  the  repeated  and  unmean* 
ing  capitals  (and  even  an  adverb,  page  Xdy)  printed  througheut  this 
poem,  together  with  the  dashes  and  bad  stops,  do  not  contribute  to 
lessen  our  disgust  at  the  whole  performance.  Do  let  the  author 
have  recourse  to  some  creditable  employment  in  the  bardwi^re  line, 
•r  other  convenient  busine^. 

Art.  1 7.^7^0  Ladies  Poetical  Petition  for  a  Winter  JttemhlyiA  NewpeH 
in  the  Isle  of  ffight.    pp.  1 9.  4/0.    Ridgway,  2#.  id.  1 808. 

THIS  pamphlet  purporteth  to  be  sold  by  the  different  booksellers 
in  Hampshire.  We  fear  it  has  had  hut  fin  indiffereht  sale,  and  yet  it 
may  be  truly  called  an  emphatic  production;  every  other  word 
being  printed  in  italics,  and  doubtless  containing  some  recondite 
meaning;  as  there  is  none  obvious  to  the  reader. 

The  metre  of  this  petition,  most  facetiously  denominated  poetical 
^  is  that  of  the  Bath  Guide ;  but  the  following  couplet,  which  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  quite  enough  for  quota- 
tion, will  speak  for  itself  and  its  companions.  Heaven  is  sup* 
posed  in  the  line  before  to  have  endowed  the  authoress  and  her  fel- 
low petitioners  with  wit,  (a  bold  hypothesis  enough)  and  it  is  tBen 
asked,  whether  heaven  did  for  no  purpose,  , 

*  Gjve  us — genius — And/feeling-^^mnd  lka»^y— -and  iongues^ 
Air$ — graces — attractions — heart s-^moutks — ear«-<^-aQd  lungs  V 

We  may  just  add *  and  sides  and  back,  ' 

And  all  the  places  in  the  almanack/ 

.   Art.  18. — The  FamUp  Picture^  or  DometUe  Eduealion.    ifc.  IJTtf.  12M0. 

lK>ndon.  1808. 

THIS  poem  seems  to  us  a  mere  echo  of  Cowper'sTirociniumjyet'we 
cannot  but  remark  one  very  striking  differenee  between  the  copy  an4 
the  prototype.  Cowper  with  honest  anger, whether  properly  directed* 
we  shall  not  inquire,  inveighs  in  strong  and  perhaps  coarse  language 
against  the  vices  of  school-boys  at  public  seminaries.and  against  their 
'  impudence,  their  debaucheries,  their  impiety.  The  present  author 
professing  the  aame  intention  has  acted  in  a  very  different  manner* 
In  a  man»millinery,  gossamery,  meretricious  stile,  he  wenves  out  hit 
feeble  animadversions  agninst  the  lasciviousness  of  boys  ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  ara  so  glowingly  composed,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that^our  Mentor  is  some  man  of  pleasure  cloaked  in  the  ve- 
nerable guise  of  a  preceptor  ;  see  particularly  the  fifty -^third  paga 
beginning, 

<  Such  were  the  Aspasias,  when  t«  young  delight,  kc^ 

and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poem  appean  to  us  in  the 
luicious  itile. 
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We  could  point  out  numerous  imitations  of  the  TirocFnium,  one 
ftliall  suffice :  G)wper  says  honestly  and  coarsely  that  waiter  Dick  has 
the  school-boy's  first  praise  fur  teaching  him  %d  drink  deeply  and 
stng  bacchanalian  catches,  and,  <  he^contin'ues, 

'Some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love/ 

7he  author  before  us  says;  « 

*  And  say,  your  breasts  while' full  potations  move, 
Say,  striplings,  what  is  Bacchus  without  love, 
Ere  adolescence  o'er  the  blooming  skin, 
Yet  glistens  in  its  downy  sprinklings  thin  ; 
Behold  the  boy  of  Busby's  tribe  adore. 
With  hisfii'St  amorous  incense  a  town-whore  ; 
"With  spotless  lips  approach  the  harlot's  breath, 
^nd  poojLunpleasured  victims  suck  in  death.' 

MT.  l^^'^EngJand  and  Spain f  or  P'alour  and  Pairwtitmt    By  Fclidk 
Dorothea  Browne,     ito.  Cadel  and  Davies.  1  BOS. 

WE  cannot  felicitate  Miss  Felicia  upon  hnr  admission  into  tha 
sanctuary  of  divine  poesy,  but  we  think  that  she  is  a  zealous  and 
'  ardent  proselyte  of  the  outer  court ;  and  with  such  a  *  theme  she 
should  o'ermount  the  larL' 

The  following  lines  are  spirited;  but  the  poetical  presage  has  no^ 
yet  been  verified  by  the  event. 

'  Go  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear, 
'      Go 'stay  the  lightningin  its  wing'd  career.    ■     ' 
No,  tyrant  no,  thy  utmost  force  is  vain,    ' 
The  patriot  {\rm  of  freedom  to  restrain  : 
Th^n  bid  thy  subject  bands  in  arn^our  shine, 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  tfieirjpower  combine; 
«  Utt  couldst  thou  summon*  myriads  at  commaAd^ 

Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy-sceptred  hand, 
t'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  might  would  spurn, 
jl'en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  With  inSignftliun  burn  ; 

— ^- ^Ye  British  heiofes  rtiay  your  trophies  raise, 

'■  ^  ^  deathless  monument  to  future  da^s ; 

Oh  !  triay  your  courage  still  triurnphant  rise. 

Exalt  tba  *  lion  banner'  to  the  skies. 

Transcend  the  fairest  nanfieSin  hist'ry^*s  page, 

The  brightest  actions  of  fit  fdrmer  agej     x' 

The  reign  of  fl-eedom  let  your  arms  restore, 

-And  bid  oppression  fall' — to  rise  no  morel 

Thien  soon  returning  to  your  fiativ'e  isle,*  '  * 

May  lov^  kiUl  beauty  hairj^oii  with  their  smile  ; 

Far  you  may  conquest  weave-th'  undying  wreath, 

And  fame  and  glory's  voice  the  songs  of  rapture  breath45.* 


r 


MEpiCi;!*E, 

AftT.  2a.«-«jSsN^  4ftt  Warm  and  P'apovr  Balfu ;.  with  JlinUfor  m  9^ 
Mode  qfapp1^m§^  Heat  and  Cold^  for  the  Cure  of  Disease^  and  the  /V*- 
servalhn  of  Healih.  lUutiratedb^  Cases.  '  Bif  Edward  Kentish^  M,D. 
PhjfticiaH  io  ike  British  Dispensary,  pp'  114 ,  49,  6^,  Hawmaiu  18(^9, 

IN  this  work  tbe  author  exhibits  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ba^hi 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  those 
which  are  still  used  by  th'e  Russians,  Turks,  and  Indians.  He 
aibWs  how  heat  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  surfate  of 
the  body  in  rheumatism  and  gout;  and  he  ^patiates  on  the  supe* 
rior  advantages  of  the  vapour  bath. 

*  In  the  vapour  bath,'  says  the  ingenious  author,  ^  the  heat  be- 
ing applied  to  the  skin  in  an  aeriform  state,  unites  with  the  iiftensi- 
ble  perspiration  as  it  arises  by  the  exhalants — condenses  upon  the 
surface  in  sensible  perspiratioii,  and  drops  from  thfe  body  by  its  own 
weight,  meeting  with  no  resistance  from  the'  elastic  vapour  which* 
is  in  the  bath.  Thus  perspiration  is  more  effectually  induced  by  the 
vapour  baih,  than  by  the  warm  bath,  at  a  lower  temperature  f  and 
if  perspiration  is  not  induced,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  all  the  symp- 
toms are  aggravated.  This  consequently,  is  no  sinali  j^d vantage  of 
the  one  over  the  other.  As  a  detersive,  or  fteanser  of  the  skin,,  it 
acts  mbre  powerfully,  and  pleasantly  than  the  warm  bath.' 

^  In  ail  diseases  oftbe  skin,  from  the  slightest  shade  of  diseased 
secretion,  to  the  most  confirmed  leprosy,  I  have  found  the  vapour 
bath  of  the  greatest  utility.' — One  advantage  which  the  vapour  bath 
possesses  over  the  warm  bath,  and  orieof  the  greatest  importance  is, 
*  its  application  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  chest.* — Dr. 
Kentish  remarks  that  by  accustoming  the  body  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  render  ourselves  insensible  to  those  smalts 
er  variations  of  temperature,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  atmos* 
phere,  and  from  which  no  small  portion  oruur  maladies  »  deriv* 
«d.— <  The  frequent  use  of  hot  and  cold  baths,  at  the  intervals  of 
,one,  two,  or  three  days  is  a  practice  attended  with  the  most  bc^neiT* 
cial  effects  ;  the  habit,  which  the  system  thus  acquires  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  impressions  of  a  high  and  low  tempefStture,  ren* 
ders  it  less  susceptible  to  mbrbid  torpor,  from  the  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  humid  and  variable  climate,  than  it  otherwise  would 
^be.' — The  Doctor  says  that  his  method  is  that  of  an  alterative  plan, 
that  he  uses  the  vapour  bath  'to  remove  obstructions  and  that  he 
alieriiaies  the  ci/id  binh  to  prevent  debility.' 

Art.  21 . — J,  practical  Materia^}fedica,in  which  the  various  Articles  arefuU 

Ijf  described,and  divided  into  Classes  and  Orders  ^according  to  their  Effects, 

their  f^ir lues,  Doses^  and  the  Diseases  in  which  they  are  proper  to   be 

'  exhibited  lire  fitCi/  fjoided  oLl,     Interspersed  with  some  practical  Re" 

markSy  uud  some  select  I'ormulee,  to  which  is  added  a  general  nosologic^ 

^      'Jable^  intended  piincipatty  for  the  Use  of  Students  andjun^omPractk- 

'     tUmers.  pp.  301.  6«.  Highley.  1808.  -  .    . 

A  PERFORMANCE  well  calculatefl  to  be  useful  to  students  and 
practitioneis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

JLmv.  99,-^Thee0mpIete  Angler t  or  cmiiemplMiive  M4aC9  ReereBtion  t  hou 

ing  a  Di$c&ur$e  on  Rivers^  Ft'shpondB^  and  Fishing,    in  two  P«rlf«  the 

'  ]Mi  written  ijf  Mr.  J$aoe  Walton  9  the  second  hy  Charles  CeUon^Em* 

' '  with  the  Lives  tf  thit  AuXhOrs ;  andfiotes^  histoneatf  eritteai^  supple* 

'     fiMtefy,  smd  expUmdorff.    By  Sir  John  Hapfkins,,  Knt.  1th  Edition' 

8vf.   dkosen  Impreulme   1/,   Is.  hoards,   many  Plates.     Bag;tter* 

1808.  ^  . 

WE  haye  only  to  notice  tbi&  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  a  tvoric 
which  will  be  interesting,  aslonfras  &ny  relish  for  pure  and  simple 
l^Htureand  just  sentiment  survives,  fur  the  purpose  6f  pointing  ^u( 
tl)e  pauicular  improvements 9  which  it  ej^hibits  on  the  preceding 
jmpxe^ions;  these  are  sufficiently  mar leed  in  the  advertisement  of 
the.  publisher,  and  consist  in  the  incorporation  of  some  additional 
pbsetvationt  of  the  late  editor  found  in  his  hand-writing  on  the  mar« 
ginofkis  Own  copy  of  the  last  edition;  in  the  restoration  of  th^ 
original  engravings,  (or  rather  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  the 
place  of  those  which  bad  been  so. worn  out  in  long  service  as  to  have 
been  omitted  altogether  in  the  sixth  ediiion;)  corrections  of  errone* 
ous  punctuation  and  other  faults  of  typography  in  Walton's  text  ;  • 
few  supplementary  p:aticnlars  in  the  life  of  the  author;  ^nd  a  few 
additional  notes  taken  from  precedent  and  subsequent  writers  on  tho 
$ttbject  of  angling.         ^ 

T^^  plates  .are  v«rry  admirably  executed  by  Audinet. — ^Thoseof 
the  .difierent  sortsof  fishes  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  th^ 
fprmf^^tioDs,  ufud  are  spirited  aod  faithful  delineations  froin  na^ 

In  short,  we  think  that  great  credit  i^  due  both  to  the  editor  and 
pubUsbai'y  for  the  care  they  have  taken  to  decorate  honest  Isaac  Wal« 
tpnin  a  manner  suitableto  what  his  merits  appear  (o  demand  fron^ 
an  age  of  such  superlative  decoration  and  lincry  as  ours^ 

;/liMr,  99. — Stioppetarta  i  or  Considerations  on  the  J^ature  and  Use  of  RU 
fled  Barrel  Guns,  with  Reference  to  their  forming  the  Basis  of  a  perma'^ 
ftent  Spsteih  if  National  Defiance  agreeable  to  the  Genius  of  the  Country^ 
By  a  Corporal  of  Uiftemcn.  8w.  pp.  251.  £g;erton.   1808* 

THE  judicious  and  patriotic  author  has  condensed  into  this  use* 
ful  work  all  thatiskncwn  respecting  the  history,  construction  and 
properties  of  the  rifle,— The  English  formerly  excelled  all  nations 
in  the  use  of  the  bow,  ^hicb,  in  their  hands,  was  a  most  pdwerftU 
insiniment  nf  destruction,  which  constituted  the  terror  of  theirene- 
niies  ^nd  the  f«>curity  of  their  friends, — If  our  countrymen  were  •< 
present  as  nrcemincntin  th^  use  of  the  rifle,  as  they  formerly  were 
in  that  of  the  bow,  an  invasion  would  be  an  object  of  much  les^  diead 
to  tbem>than  to  the  enemy. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rifle  will 
ip  tim»  in  a  great  meaivre  supersede  the  use  of  the  musquet*  -The 
rifle  takes  a  longer  time  in  loading  ;  but  thelo^s  of  timein  tfai$par-> 
ti^Mlar,  is  rnore  than  compensated  by  the  much  greater  nuipber 
of  balls  which  take  effect.  A  rifle  in  Kkilfal  hands  i^  almost  certain 
pf  killing  or  wounding  at   the  distune^  pf  two  hutidred  and  fifly 
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jutiii  but  no  depcncUiace  !9tabe  placed  on  the  common  musqaet 
at  tbe  disfance  of  only  two  hundred  yarda  ;  and,  all  distaocei  U^- 
kan  together,  not  more  than  one  shot  in  two  hundred  is  supposed 
to  kill  or  wduhd. — The  use  of  the  rifle,  too,  must  cause  an  imtnanse 
saving  of  ammunition;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
when  we  consider  the  value  of  a  cartridge  on  its  arrival  in  tbe  pastor 
West  Indies,  the  expence  of  ammunition-waggons  and  the  inconve« 
nience  and  delay  which  a  numerous  train  of  carriages  must  causa 
in  all  n^ilitary  operations, 

AaT,  94. — ^  Practical  Treati$e  tm  Brewings  founded  on  ExperimenU^ 
made  trSlA  ihe  Tkermometer  and  ffydromeier,  wherein  it  shewn  Ike  Uee 

'  tf  lho§e  InttrumenU  in  real  Examples  ^  to  which  are  added  plain  and 
concise  DirecHonefor  conducting  cdeh  Process  without  them^  iUtutmtcd 
^  two  emaU  Brewings:  with  an  ^ppendix^  eontaining  JHrcdkms  fft 
making  Ginger  Beer^  Norfolk  Punchy  and  a  few  made  Winea.  By  A* 
S^o,whohaf6eenBiiilertotheRev.  Sir  J.  Broughton^  Bt.  mpmofd^ 
^    iff  Twenty  Years,    ppf  76.  Sis,    Longman.  1809. 

AN  improved  edition  of  a  useful  work.  But  threa  sbillings  it  too 
nucb  for  seventy^six  pages  in  12mo. 

Abt.  25.*— i^  Companion  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Hymns  9  Mmg 
an  Arrangement  of  Tunes  and  MueiCy  adapted  to  alt  the  Hymns  eoUected 
hy  her  Ladyship  t  and  the  Supplement  aulhorifted  by  her^Truetees.  By 
William  Green f  Clerk  ^SUver'ttreet^OmpeL    Peck,  Lombaid  itroet. 

WE  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  will  repair  to  the 
iahemack  to  hear  these  hymn^sung  by  the  voices  of  the  saints ;  bnC 
by  those  who  love  this  kind  of  music,  some  tunes  might  be  selectcKl 
y^hich  are  pleasing,  simple,  and  well  suited  to  aid  devotional  st^nsi* 
bility. 

Art-  ^^.— ^Introduction  loan  Examination  of  some  Part  of  the  intemaf 
Evidence  respecting  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  ef  certain  PuhHcaiiom 
eaid  to  1\ave  been  found  in  Manuscript  at  Bristol^  written  by  a  gleamed 
Priest  and  others  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  1  but  generally  considered  ae 
ihe  supposititious  Productions  of  an  ingenious  Youth  of  thepreeent  Age, 
ByJohnSherwin^M.D.  Member  of  the  College  tf  Physicians^  alao  ef 
the  College  of  Surgeons^  and  corresponding  Member  ef  lAe  Medicai  Ssh- 
eiety.    8vo..   pp.  137.    Longman.    1809. 

WE  thought  that  the  Rowleyan  controversy  had  been  for  ever 
laid  at  rest ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  that  we  perceived 
the  present  attempt  to  force  it  again  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  question  itself  appears  to  have  been  completely  decided^  in  ■ 
iavfHir  of  Chatterton  by  the  taste  of  Wharton  and  the  sagacity  of 
Tyrwbitt. — Dr,  Sherwin,  however,  thinks  otherwise  ;  and  though 
bis  book  displays  considerable  reading  and  penetration,  we  have  not 
.discovered  any  remarks  which  carry  conviction  to  our  minds  that 
tbe  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley^  were  not  written  by  Chatterton* 
pr.  Sherwin  appears  to  possess  talents  which  we  should  be  happy 
^o  see  employed  j>n  some  literary  t6pic  more  likely  to  interest  gene* 
ml  cariosity^ 
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£$q.  contrasted  with  the  f forks  f(fKnoiB^PtU9jt%<^nd  Othera ;  an  Fashhn^ 
Cards  J  Charity ^    Clergy  ^    Priest ^  Pulpit,.  Duellin^y  Sender ^    Lying*. 
Duplict*?/^  Domestic  Happiness,  f^ice.  Seduction,    Price  Is,  %d.    HatcU- 
ard.     1S09. 

A  SELECTION  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  various  English  au- 
fliors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  very  desir;iLle,  and  would  prove  of 
ttiuch  Utility  to  our  rising  generation;  but  ihe  work  before  us, 
though  very  good  in  its  way,  is  put  in  such'a  shape,  and  so  limited, 
that  it  will  fact  be  found  useful  for  schoorls,  and.  we  trjust  that  ^roiw 
ihildren  can  repeat  by  heart  all  that  is  in  the  preseat  selection  without' ' 
tripping.  If,,  however,  th^y  act  up  to  the  good  lessons  that  are  Uid 
«iown  in  ihp  little  selection  they  may  exclaim  with  the  poet^  *  Let 
Ibe  gall'd  jade  wiuce,qur  wichersare  unwrung/ 

Art.  28, — The  French  StudenVs  Fade  Mecum^or  indispensable  Companion : 
in  which  are  displayed  the  different  Cases  of  Persons  and  Things ^as  f^- 
quiredby  all  the  French  Ferbs  and  Adjectives,  the  different  Propositiong 
"which  the^  governi  those  required  hy  the  Substantives,  and  the  d^er- 
ent  Moods  which  must  follow  the'  ConjuncHons,  By  the  HmA,  PAJ^  Le 
Masseur,  a  Native  of  France^  and  Chaplain  of  the  Cathedral  of  LedcuXn 
Lon^nao.    ^SOd, 

.^y£  do  not  think  that  ^h^  title-pege  promises  mora  Chan  will  be 
fourid  in  thii^little  work  itself,  which  is  a  useftfl  book  for  reference, 
and  will  be  oT  much  assistance  to  the  memory,  particularly  in 
'Writing  French.  We  find  many  who  speak  this  language  fluently^ 
and  even  elegantly,  j'et  are  very  deficient  in  -writing  good  French^ 
This  Work  is  well  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are 
diKslroa^  both  of  wTiiing,  and  ef  speaking  the  Frendi  (anguagecor. 
rectly.  .  • 

Art.  29.— TTKr  Ecc^lesiaslieal  and  Univer^Hy  Annual  Register  for  the  Year 
IBO&,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Index  to  the  Engiiih  Rectories^ 
f^icarages^  Cnracieg,  and  Donatives  i  with  the  Valuation  in  the  King^s 
Books,  the  Jfames  of  the  Patrons^  ^nd  the-J^Tumber  of  Parishioaen  ii| 
each  Parish.     Svo.     IQs.     Baklwio.     1809.  ^ 

-  THIS  work  does  not  contain  much  patter,  for  criticism,  but  our 
.clerical  friends  will  find  it  a  storehouse  of  very  valuable  informa-* 
.tiofi.  it  contains  an  account  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in 
(^rltament,  in  thediflereRt  dioceses,  of  the  two  Universities^  of  tbe 
sevejai  clerical  institutions,  with  bi^ographical  noticf»  of  deceased 
cltjr^^N  men, &c. during  the  preceding  yearirihje  review  of  ecclesiiniticttl 
boojis,  which  j&  to  be  found  in  numerou>s  other  works  had < lietter. fo« 
ofnitted,aud  the  biographical  department  enlarged.  This  volume 
contains  a  most  useful  index  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  prefermeiUS  in 
thi*  kingdom,  with  the  valuation  in  the  king*s  books,  the  names  of 
patronb,  &c. 

Art.  30. — Primitice,  or  Essays  and  IRpems  on  various  Subjecta  ;  religiom 
vtoral,and  entertaining,  by  Cmop  Thirlwall^  elevon  Years  of  Jgei 
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dedicated  ty  Permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  The  Treface 
ly  hit  Father  the  Rev.  Thomoi  ThvrlwalU  M.J.  ISiw^.  pp.  2S0. 
Printed  for  the  Aulhor,  bjT.  Plumraer^Seething-laiie.     1809. 

If  this  work  be,  as  the  Rev.  T.  ThirTvv'all  as8erts,exclusive1y  the 
production  of  hiih  whose  name  it  bears,  we  must  say  that  rt  exHibits 
an  extraordinary  maturity  of  intellect.  The  first  essay  in  the  col- 
lection was  written  when  the  author  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  in  many  of  the  pages  which  were  composed  between  thatand  his 
eleventh  year  we  behold  Master  Conop  Thirlwall  discussing  scriptu- 
ral and  moral  topics  with  ail  the  solemnity  of  a  theological  sage. 
IVe  are  informed  (hat  this  surprising  youth, 

*  At  "a  very  ealrl^  period  read  English  so  well  that  he  was 
taught  Latin  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  four  read  Greek  with  an 
ease  and  fluency  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  From  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  His  talent  for  , 
composition  appeared  at  the  age  of  seven,  from 'an  accidental 
circumstance ;  his  mother,  in  my  absence,  desired  his  elder' 
brother  to  write  bis  thoughts  upon  a  subject  for. his  improvement, 
when  the  young  author  took  itint6  his  head  toafsk  her  pttrmission  (o 
take  the  pen  in  hand  too  ;  his  request  was  of  course  complied  wilh^ 
without  the  most  remote  idea  he  could  write  an  intelligible  sentence, 
when  in  n  short  time  he  composed  that  which  is  first  printed,  *  On 
the  Uncertainty  inf  Life.*  From  that  time  he  was  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate a  talent  of  which  be  gave  so  Battering  a  promise,  and  gene- 
V  rally  on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  scripture.  The  following 
jessays  are  selected  from  these  lucubrations.' 

As  a  curiosity  we  will  quote  the  first  essay  *  On  the  Uncertainty 
]Df  Lifo;'  whicli  is  mentioned  above.  , 

'  How  uncertain  is  life  I  for  no  man  can  tell  in  what  hour  he  shall 
Jeaye  .this  world..  What  nuo) hers  are  snatched  away  in  the  Ulooni 
lofyouthy and  turn  the  ^ne  expectations  of  their  parents  into  sor- 
lO^vi  The  young  man  may  die  by  evil  habits:  what  a  grief  to  the 
.parenti  what  a  disgrace  to  the  child !  All  tHe  promising  pleasures  of 
this  life  will  fade,  and  we  shall  ^  buried  in  the  dust* 
'  *  God  takes  away'a  good  prince  from  his  subjects,  only  to  trans, 
plant  him  into . e veriest ingjoysjn  heaven*  A  good  man  is  not  dis- 
pirited by  death;  for  it  only  takes  him  away,  that  he  may  feel  th« 
pleasures  o^  a  belter  world.  Death  comes  unawariis,  but  never 
takes  virtue  wuh  it.  Edward  the  sixth  died  in  his  minority,  and 
disappointed  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  happy  reign.* 

We  are  informed  that  Master  Thirlwall  did  not  discover  a  taste 
for  poetry  till  a  later  period  ;  but  this  volume  exhibits  _some  poeti- 
cal pieces  conipoaed  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  But  these,  as 
'well  as  the  essays  of  the  author  in  prose,  display  talents  far  beyond 
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\u  jcftr9»  We  ih«ll  extract « tpecimeii  of  his  poetry.'  It  sb%ll  bc< 
ike  character  of  CoUx,  from  thfi  lait  piece  in  £he  ▼olume,  entitled 
*  Characiara  often  teen  but  little  marked,  a  satire/ 

*  Cola^c  has  not  a  single  grain  of  pride, 
But  cannot  hear  of  friend  or  foe  to  chide  ; 
See  what  he  will,  detest  whate'er  he  see, , 
His  neighbours'  words  and  his  are  sure  to  agree* 
Comes  up  an  artful  knave,  to  Colax  hie$, 

,  Joyful  to  meet  an  all  complying  prize; 
CoUx  submits^  an  unopposing  prey, 
And  has  not  bearl  to.  drive  the  rogue  away. 
'    Colax  has  seeds  of  virtue  in  his  breast,  ' 

And  there  for  Colax  will  they  ever  rest ; 
His  k^iX  of  saying  what  he  thinks  offends. 
Makes  ev'ry  rogue  and  him  most  conjitantfriends. 
That  Colast  has  good  parts  no  doubt  is  true. 
If  CvlsLK  would  but  call  them  out  to  view* 
flis  casting  vote  a  worthy  friend  desir'd. 
Ha  gladly  gave  (he  easy  boon  required  ;    * 
Another  soon  appears — the  same  request, 
He  hates  the  man,  his  principles  detests; 

.  Ta  aooth  him  yet,  he  blames  (he  man  he  loves,      .   . 
And  disavows  the  choice  his  heart  approves* 
*T\s  thus  a  false  mistaken  sense  ol  shame, 
Impairs  his  fortune,  and  destroys  his  lame;  * 
To  ev'ry  rogue  he  bends  a  servile  tool» 
And  all  desire  a  mild  compliant  fool  : 
And  thus  will  Colax  sink  intn  tbe  grave, 
The  friend  of  truth,  but  error's  greatest  slave. 

Though  it  is  always  ^ith  delight  yet  it  is  neveir  without  trembling 
apprehension  that  we  behold  such  premature  display  of  intellectiial 
strength.  VVf!  feat  le»t  such  excellence,  like  a  flouer  which  blos^Atts 
in  the  morning,  should  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the-  beholder^  iiHid 
wither  before  noon }  We  know  besides  that  the  warm  arni' Yivid 
praise  which  is  bestowed  on  the  exhibition  of  suchjuvenife  talent/ii 
apt  to  produce  subsequent  neglect.  .  We  hope,  however,  that  thta 
will  hot  be  the  case  with  Master  Thirlwall,  and  that  the  precocity^ 
his  talent  will  not  accelerate  their  decay,  nor  the  eulogies  wHich 
aie  passed  on  his  first  attempts  relax  his  subsequent  exertions*     ^ 
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Of  Books  published  in  Jprii,  18Q9. 


Agriculture— The  Utility  Of  Agrl- 
cultural  Knowledge  illustrated  ;  with 
an  Account  of  an  iDBtitutionfornied  for 
Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxfordshire,  is. 
6d. 

Allison —  A  Discourse  preached  in 
the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cdwgate*  Edin- 
burgh»  Feb.  9,  i^O^y  heiog  the  day  ap. 
poioted  for  a  General  Fast.  By  Archi<> 
bald  Allison,  L.L.R.&C.   is.  ^ 

America  —  Correspoodence  l>etween 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
•f  America  and  Great  Briulo.  is.  6d. 

^^  A  Poetical  Picture  of  Ame- 
rica; being  Obtervatioos  made  during 
a  Residence  of  several  years  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  1  imo, 
4s. 

Baillie— A  most  interesting  Case,  in 
a  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  on 
the  Bankrupt  Laws.  By  George  Bail- 
lie,  Esq.  If. 

Bayoes — A  Sermon,  preached  Feb. 
S,  1809,  in  the  Church  of  Loughtoii, 
Essex.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bayiles,  L.L.B. 

IS. 

.    Belfast  Literary  Society,  Select  Pa- 
pers oi    a  vols.  4to.  4I. 

Beli^Rules  and  Instructions  respect- 
ing the  Use  and  If  ana|;einent  of  Guns^ 
^£.  particularly  adapted  fo  the  $enrice 
in  the  jEast  Indies.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Ro- 
bert Belly  9f  the  Madras  Establishment. 
6t. 

"*  Bicnchi^Levity  t nd  Sorrow ;  a  Ger- 
man Story*  By  M.  A.  Bianchi.  « 
vollk.  imo.  tot* 

Bi^s^-^The  Histoiy  of  General  Mi- 
modirs  Attempt  to  effect  a  Revolution 
in  South  Aiherica.  By  }.  Biggi.  8vo. 
7t.  W.  ^ 

Bland— The  fbur  Slaves  of  Cythera, 
-ar  Romance,  in  two  cantos.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Bland.  8vo.  is. 
'  Bogue  and  Bennett-*The  History  of 
the  Dissenters.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Bogae 
and  M.  Bennett.  1  vols)  Svo.  a8s. 

Buchanan—  The  Star  m  the  East ;  a 
Bermon  preached  in  St.  James'i  Church, 


of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Afrien 
and  the  Cast.  By  the  Rev,  Clai^ios 
Buchanan,  L.L.D.  is.  6d.  :> 

Burdett— Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  Bart,  in  the  House  of  Commonly 
March  13^  18091  on  the  Conduct  i 
the  Duke  of  York.  is. 

Byron— Hours  of  Afflaence,  and  Dayt 
of  Indigenee.  By  Miss  Byroo.  z  vols. 
20s. 

Chess — An  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
Game  of  Chess,  containing  one  hundred 
^Examples of  Games,  including  the  wholp 
of  Phillidor^  Analysis*  I2me.  6s. 

Church  of  England— The  State  of 
.the  Established  Church,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Per*' 
ceyal.  as.  6d. 

Clarke-^  Greek  Matties,  brougfit 
from  the  Shores  of  the  £uxioe.  Archi- 
pelago, and  IVfediterranean,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Universitf 
Library,  Cambridge.  By  £.  D.  Clarke, 
L.L.D.  58. — l.p.  iot,6d. 
.  Clarke*— Memoirs  of  the  King's  Stt- 
premacy^  and  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Results  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope« 
By  Thomu  Brooke  Clarke,  D.D.  Bvo. 
ios.  6d. 

CoclcbunH-  A  Semen  preached  at 
Woobum  Chapel,  Feb.  8>  1809,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fast. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Cockburn,  A.  M* 
IS.  6d* 

Cottage  of  the  Var,  a  Novel.  3  volt. 
I5f. 

Drake-— Essays,  Biograp^cal,  Criti* 
^cal,  and  HiBtoncil,  illustrative  of  the 
Rambler,  Adrentum*,  and  Idler,  and  of 
the  various  Periodical  Pipers  which 
have  been  published.  By  N.  Drake, 
M.  D.  x»mo.  los.  6d< 

Drummond— Two  Discounes  on  tlw 
Origin  of  Evil.  By  T.  Druinmond, 
is..6d. 

Dumeinil  and  Goiiet««-Latto  Sync* 
nyms,   with   their  dillerent  Significa« 
tions  and  Examples,  uken  from  th« . 
best  Lf tin  Authors.    By  M.  J .  B.  G«iw 
din  DiuiMiAiL     Twuhwi  iatoRisf. 
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8ro. 


'  liah   by  the  RevT  }.  M.  Gpiiett 

Durham,  Bifhop  of-«-Tbe  Grviinds 
en  which  the  Church  of  Eo^and  m- 
parated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
re-considered,  io  a  View  of  the  Romiih 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ;  with  an 
Explai^ation ,  of  the  Ante-penultimate 
Answers  in  the  Church  Catechism.  By 
Shute»  Bishop  of  Durham,  is.  6d.  . 

Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke- 
Observations  and  Strictures  on  the  Con- 
,4iictof  Mcs.  Clarke.     By  a  Lady.  tt. 

■  An  Apology  for  the 
Life  ofMrs.^CUrkey  wherein  the  cir- 
cumstancea of  her  Connection  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief  are  fully  stated 
and  detail^,  ss.  6(1. 

Authentic  and  in- 

.terestiog  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  with 
an  Account  of  Mr.  VVardle's  Charge), 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
CAmplete.  8vo.  us. 

t — — —  Brief  Observations 

•n  the  present  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
of  fl.  U.  H.  the  Duke  of  Vo'k.  By 
.JobnMason,  Esq.  is. 

■  — \ Claims  of  Mr.  War- 
ble to  the  Thanks  of  the  Ceuntry,  for 
his  Parliamentary  Conduct,  in  hjs 
Charges  against  t^e  D^wkc  of.  York. 
z%. 

•m.  The  Authentic  and 
Impartial  Lite  of  Mrs.  Clarke, « con- 
taining numerous  curious  original  Let- 
ters otthis  Lady,*  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
3y  W.  Clarke,  Esq.  33.  6d. 

■■  Speeches  of  Mr. 

Wardlc,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
<)uer,  Mr.  Whilbread,  Mr.  Adam,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Croker»  &r  Sa- 
muel RamilLy,i^c.  &o.  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Mr.  Wardlc's  Charges 
agninstti  R.  H.the  Duke  of  Yoik.gvo. 

•  •         '- '    .A.uth^nt^c  yicmQira 

of  Mrs.'Claike,  containing  the  who^e 
pf  her  CorresponJciice  dur^g  the  Time 
she  lived   with  the  Duke,    the  Duk^ 

JLove  Letters,  &c.&c^  By  Mi^s  Taylor, 
small  8vo.  6s. 

•Edinburgh.  Review— *A  Letter  to  tnft 
Young , Gentlemen    who  write  in  l:h,e 

'Edinburgh  Review.  15.  6d. 

English   (The)  Brothers  ;;  pr  Anec- 

. dotes  of  xht  Howard  .Family.  4  vols, 
aamo.  its.     .... 

Fcrriar-r-The  Bibliomania,  an   Epis- 

.tlejfco  Richard  Kcbcr^EU^      By  John 

^ferriar,  M,D.  fts, 

Fcceqiasonry — Ficemascui*^  Lectures, 

.^Contaipieg  every  (^ive&don  and  Ap^wcf, 

.as  ;iw^4cd,  jja  ;Wf  Eji6)»3U  .Loilg?s, 
los,  6d. 


Oage«-An  Answer  to  the  Challettf tf 
giycn  by  W.  Blair,  A.M.  and  published 
m  Reea'f  Cyolop^id^,  v«bere  Mr.  B. 
has  inserted  a  Cipher^  hia^wn  Inven- 
tion, which  is  actually  inscrutable  with- 
out  die  Key.'    By  M'.  Gf  ge,  los.  6d. 

Gentieman's  (Xhe>  library^  being 
a  Compendium  •f  the  Duties  of  Li&y 
in  Youth  and  Mamhood.  izmo.  5s.  • 
.Green  Boom  Gossip.  ^.  6d. 

Hall-— Female  Confessions*  or  Scenes 
inLrie,aNoveL  By  A.  W.  HalU  a 
vols.  9s. 

Homer«-The  Iliad  of  Homer,  trta»- 
lated  into  English  Blank  ^Verte.  tfy 
the  Rev.  J.  Marrice,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo. 

2IS. 

IndU — The  Modern  History  of  Hill- 
doostan,  Vol.  U.  containing  the  Hia^ 
tory-of  Indiaj  and  the  fast  India  Com- 
pany^  during  the  17th,  and  part  of  the 
1 8th  centun^s.     410.  £is. 

...» —  Strictures  on  the  present 
Government^  civil,  military,  and  poli- 
tical, of  the  British  Possessions,  in  In- 
dia*  3s. 

■  ■  Ancient  IndUa  Litei^ature, 
illustrative  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society^  instituted  in  BeugaL 
410.  25s.  % 

Ireland — Paganism  an4  Christianity 
compared,x  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  to 
the  King^s  Scholars  of  Westminster 
School,  in  iSo6,  7,  and  8.  By  J.  Ire- 
land,. D.D.  Bvo.  los.  ^. 

Jacicson— ^A  View  of  the  Folitic»I 
Situation  of  the  Province  ofUpper  Ci- 
nada,  in  North  America.  With  Notea 
and  an  Appendix.  By  John.Mills  Jack- 
son, Esq.  33. 

Jirmey— The  Life  of  John  Bunyaft. 
hy  J.  Jirmey.  izmo-  4*.  6d. 

itipling--CertainAccusatJons  brought 
recently  by  Irish  Papists,  against  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  Protestants  of  evejy  De- 
nomination, examined  by  ThbmaT^  Ki^- 
Ijijg,   D.  D.  Dean  .Pf  Peurborcwgh. 

J*- 

Kirwan— Metaphysical  Essays,  con- 

'tajning  the  Principlcfr  and  pMindamental 

Objects   of  that  Science,     &c.       By 

Richard  K.irwaa,  L.L.D*&c.  Ac  8vo. 

Leckie— 5tafe,o(  the  Foreign  A#aira 
of  Great  Bnt4in.    By  G.  F".    Leckie, 

Esq.  2S. 

Le  Mesuri^— -Obscryations,  by  the 
Rev.  T  Lc  M«5uvi^r.  as. 

Letter  Ko  th&Rt.^Hpn.   Lord  Hcnfy 
^  Petty.     By  a  Member  pf  the  Uulversity 
of  Cambridge..  2S.  ■     , 

Le  Vmscme— .The  pcenck  Studejit'a  " 
'  Vide  Mscuin,  otlhdikpensaMeCompa- 


Ilh9h  p^bikb^m.li^pnij.  tsog. 
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By^btRcY.  C.  ]^*  U  VafMW. 
It  mo.  lot.  6d. 

Lift  Assuraocc-*The  FrtddpUjB  of 
Life  Assurance,  .with  new  Plans  ot  Afc- 
turaooe  «Qd  AonuUiM,  By  the  JE<ock. 
Life  losumace  Compftoy.  •  u.  • 

JLondonChAractors,  or  Fashions ^nd 

Customs  of  the  present  Ceotttjry.     By 

Sir  Barnaby.Sketchwcll.  2  vols.  14s.  - 

Lucky  Escapes,  or*  Systematic   Vil- 

Uny,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  15s. 

II^«{^:^Cdtl«id«fMiftns  addressed 
to  a  Young  Cicrgyman,  on  some  Trials 
'of  Principles  and  Character,    ^y  S. 
^acgill.*t2mo.  43. 

Manners-^V.iiidktasSatiiics;  or  a 
Vindication  of  the   Principles  of  the 
'     Satirist,  and  the  Conduct  of  its  Proprie- 
ton.     By  George  Manners.    2s.  6d. 

Martin — Qudinfs  of  an  Aftempt  to 
establish  a*  Knowltdgr^f  extraneous 
Fossils,  on  Scientific  Principles.  By 
Wm.  Martin,  F.L.S.  8vo.  «s. 

Mason —Literary  Miscellanies.  By 
James  Mason,  Esq.  a  vols.  25s. 

Materia  Medica— A  Practical  Ma««.    - 
ria  Medica,  in  which  the  var'tf  us   Ar- 
ticles are  fully  described,  and  divided 
into  Classes  and  Orders,  iimo.  59. 

Methone— The  Pride  of  Birth,  hi 
imitation  of  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juve- 
jBal.     By  H.  Methone.  is.  6d. 

Mitner— Supplement  to  the  Reply  to 
tile  Rtv.l>r.  Milncr, 

Mineralogy  —  An  Alphabetical  Lift 
of  the  Names  of  Minerals,  at  present 
most  familiar  in  the  English,  French, 
and  German  Languages,  with  Tables  of 
Analysis.  5s. 

Morrington — The  Cotta,ge  of  Merlin 
Vale.  A  Sketch  on  improved  Princi- 
plei ,  and  interspersed  with  Poetry,  By 
J.  Morrington.  e  vols.  lOs. 

Muses  (The)  Bower,  embellished  with 
the  Beauties  oi  English  Poetry.  4  vols. 
itmo.  84s. 

,  Nance — ^A  Letter  from  a  Country 
Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Nince,  A.M.  is.  6d. 

Nightingale— Report  of  the  Trial  in 
an  Action,  Nightingale  vtrsus  Stock- 
dale,  for  a  Libel,  contained  in  a  Re- 
view of  the  Portraiture  of  Methodism. 
Tried  at  Guildhall,  March  11,  1S09. 
ts.  6d. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of— A  Sermon  preach- 
ed- before  the  House  pf  Lords,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Jan.  30,  1809.  By 
the  Bit.  Rev.  Charles,  Lord  Bishop  of 
'Oxford,  as. 

Observations  on  the  National  Debt ; 
f»ith  a  Plan  for  discharging  it,  so  as  to 
da   complete  Justice  to    the  c<juitable 


'Claims  of  the  St«clt>h6lder,'  anH  be  |t 
the  same  time  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Naticil  at  largt ;  with  Hints  to- 
wards a  Financial  Measure,  calcul^te'd 
to'^ieU  a  net  Revenue,  of  more  than 
Five  Millions  annually,  without  ttfe  \ 
smallest  additiooal  Charge  to.  the  Pub- 
lic. Syo.  3s.  *  ' 

j^cetos  and  Arria  ;  i.Tragedy,  in'five  - 
Acts.     To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Letter 
to  Thomas  Sheridan,    Esq,  .on  tht  pre- 
sent S-tate  of  the  English  "Stage.*    as. 
6d. 

Pconingion  —  An  In^fuiry  in ^  tie 
Cause  of  the  Holy  Commuulon  being 
so  little  attended.  By  T.  Pennington^ 
A.M.  IS.  6d. 

Play  fair—  A  System  of  Geography, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  ByJ.  Pjayfair» 
D.D.  F.R.S.  &c..vol,II.4to.  42s. 

Popham — Remarks  on  various  Text* 
of  Scripture.  By  "£!.  Popham,  D.D. 
8vo.  10s. 

Public  Journals — The  Spijjt  of  th^ 
Public  Journals,  for  1^08.   tamo.  7s, 

SfAin  —  Ferdinand  vindicated,  and 
Ministers  defended,  fs.  6d.     " 

S  pence — ^^SummcrExcursions  through 
Parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Hereford- 
■shire,  Derbyshire,  and  South  Wales.  $ 
vols.  izmo.  19s.  6d. 

—  An  Essay  on  the  variouf  Qf- 

ders  of  Logarithmic  Transceadants, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  their  AppHcatioite 
to  tKs  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  Sum« 
m&tion  of  Series.     By  William  Spence. 

4t0.   I2f. 

Stockdale— Memairs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Perceval  Stockdale.     By 
Himself.  2  vols.  8vo.  2 is. 
Susan,  a  Novel.  2  vo?8.  8s. 
Thespiad(The)2s.6d.    ' 
Thorold  —  Treatise  on  the  seventy 
Years*  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  foretold 
by  Jeremiah,  and   particularly  on  the 
seventy  Weeks*  Prophecy    of  Daniel, 
the  Truth  of  which  is  at  last  demon* 
strated.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Thorold.  2s. 

Thoughts  and  Remarks,  on  establish- 
ing an  Institution  for  the  Support  and 
Educatioi^  of  unportioned  respectable 
Females. 

Ware — A  Treatise  of  the  Properties 
of  Arches,  and  their  Abutment  Piers.. 
Also  concerning  Bridges  and  the  Flying 
Buttresses  of  Cathedrals.  By  Samuel 
Ware,  Architect.  Royal  8vo.  18s. 

Warner —  A  Tour  >h rough  Cornwall, 
in  the  Autumn  of  180S.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Warner.   8vo.  98.        ^ 

Whittington—  An  Historical  Survey 
of    the    Ecclcsiystical '  Aiiti^uiiie's    of 
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trtmttf  with  a  Vltvr  to  illottratt  the  btiAg  aa  ciHertainUig  Bvdfit  ef  Laugb- 

Itise  and  Prcgreit  of  Gothic  Arch'iicc-  able  Aaecdoics,  9cc*  lame.  ^t. 

tiuc  in  Ewope.    By  ihe  Rev.  G.  D.  Wri|fat->  Hone  Ionio««  a  ^<Kin ; 

Wbittioftoo.  4to.  36s.  ^aicripdve  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  anii 

Williamioo — The  Dominican,  a  Ro^  Mrt  of  the  adjaoeni  Coatt  of  Greece. 

SMnce  i  of  which  the  principal  £?enta  with  OWcrrations  on  the  Roaaait,  or 

iclate  to  a  Fannly  of  Distinction.    By  Modern  Greek  Langoaffc>  as  tpokeo  ia 

Capt  f:  WiUiamsoa.  3  vols.  15SV  'the  loiian  Islands.    By  Waller  Rod- 

Wil^Thc  Spirit  of   Engliah  Wit,  well  Wright,  Es^.  8to.  4s. 


JLiii  of  Articles  which,  with  numv  others,  will  appear  in  the^ 
next.  Number  of  the  Critieal^  Review. 

CanpMPa  Gertrude  of  Wyomiiig. 
G«ede*f  Memorialaof  Natwe  aM  Art. 
>  Hinta  to  the  Public  on  Evangelical  Freaebioi^.  Pprtllt* 

Pitman'f  Bxcvrpta  ex  Romania  Poetii. 
'    Weld's  Ilhiatraiiona  of  the  Scenery  of  KiBiEumej. 
Jonet'a  Greek  Grammar. 
Cnmberiand's  John  de  Lancaster. 
Wardle's  Chams  againsl  the  Doke  of  York. 
Macnedl's  LyncMuse  of  Scotland. 


On  the  first  of  next  Month  will  be  published  the  Jfpeniix 
to  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Critical  Aemew,  containing  vartorn  Im* 
portani  Articles  of  Foreign  Literature. 


APPENDI^i'  ■-  ■••" 

TO  THE  .       ' 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

'    '  '  .  ■     . 

SERTES  THE  THIRD.  .     v.       t 

Voi.  XFL  No.  F.  . 


Art.  I.—Commertiar  iiber  dasneue  Testament.  Fon  H,  E,  G. 
Paulus.  Sro.     Labeck.     1803.  ^^._/ 

Commentdry  on  the.  New    Testament^    by  H*  E,  G.  fPuuluu 

THE  celebratcid  author  of  this  commentary  '^  was  formerly  . 
professor  of  eastern  languages  at  the  university  at  Jena,  and  is 
now  prt)fessor  of  theology  at  Wurzbarg,  and  president  of  the 
consistory.     He  has  long  been  known  in  the  Icar/ied  wprld  a¥ 
a  most  profound  oriental  and  classical  scholar.    lQi|[7^9,beedi^ 
ed,  at  Tubingen,  AbdollatifFs  Arabic  compendium  of  tfce  hls-^ 
tory  of -/Egypt.  In  1790,  he  published  at  Jena^an  Ajrabic  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah  by  Saadias  Haggaon,  (tl  Ciavis  ueb^r  Jcsaia% 
was  added,  we  believe,  in  1793)  derived  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodicyan  library  at  Oxford,  which  had  been  described 
byPococke,  and  edited  by  White*    To  the  high  value  of  these 
editions,  Michaelis  bears  strong  testimony  in  his  Orientaiischc 
Bihliothek,  No.  125  and  135.     We  had  also  occasion  to  notice 
a  later  publication  by  this  san?e  \\''riter  in   the   Critkal  Re- 
view for  1804,  (vol.  2,  p.  556)  J  nor  is  this  by  any.  n{eans  the 
suhi  ot  his  literary  exertions.  But  the  tnost  important,  the- most 
comprehensively  learned,  and  crlticdUy  discriminating,  of  all 
his  works  is  uriquestionaMy   the  commentary  which  we.  Sre 
now  about  w  examine.     The  bold  otij[:^naIity  of  its  views  will 
require  anaccurateaad  copious  analysis. 

in  the  prosecution  of  this  arduous  task  we  know  that  we 
shall  incur  the  malicious  hostility  of  the  bigot ;  but  we  trust 
Ihat  every  impartial  and  disinterested  votary  of  truth  will 
tlo  justice  to  the    purity  of    our  intentions    and  the  phi* 

App.  Vol,  x6.  ^-^  S 
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lanthropy  of  our  viewt.  We  are  no#^xclutively  devoted  tD 
the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  We  respect,  We  venerate  the  thue 
Chkistiam  ;  butTrinitarianSi  Ariarfs,  and  Socinians,  are  alike 
indifie.rent  to  us.  We  love  none  of  their  invidious  distinc- . 
tionsy  their  sectarian  and  unbrotherly  names.  Thty^  have  too 
long  distracted  the  world  with  their  vain  and  senseless  logoma- 
chies : — it  is  time  to  ouit  the  perturbed  forum  of ,  brawling  po- 
lemics and  to  seek  K>r  mental  tranquillity  where  alone  it  is  to 
be  fQund — in  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of  universal  charity  and 
unviti^ted  truth. 

In  his  preface.Professor  Paulas  very  properly  observes  that  it 
is  essentially  requisite  for  the  theologues  of  all  sects  clearly  to 
know  the  precise  basis  of  historical  truth  on  which  allChristi- 
AN  1 TY  rests.  The  attention  of  thi$  most  able  sch<^ar.  therefore* 
has  been  uniformly  directed  to  this  common  end,  which  is  the 
main  concern  ^f  allsects^the  correct  appreciation  of  what  are  the 
reai  historical  contents  of  the  New  Testament.  The  plan  which 
he  has  adopted  for  facilitating  the  evolution  of  the  true  primary    , 
fact,  and  tor  separating  the  adventitious  matter  in  which  it 
has  been  occasionally  inveloped  by  the  opinions  of  the  age,  or 
of  the  individual  relater,  has  been  to  print  every  particular  in- 
cident in  chronological  order,  and  in  all  the  forms  which  that 
incident  assumes  in  the  several  canonical  evangelists  ;  and  then 
to  subjoin  the  substance  of  the  parallel  passages,  copiouslv  in- 
terspersed with  illustrative  quotations,  stnd  other  proofs.  Thus 
'   the  work  greatly  resembl^^in  its  outward  form  and  general  con* 
struction,  Priestley's  UdrmQUif  of  the  EvangeiisU  ;  except  thali 
in  the  tatter  the  text,  but  in  the  former  the  cotmnentarjr,  eonT 
stitutes  the  hi^er  part  of  the  Volume.  Dr.  Priestley  throws  all 
hisevangeUsts  at  once  into  the  same  sieve ;   but  Professor  Pa^* 
lusa^mjpts  in  one  process  to  bolt  to  the  very  bran  the  historical 
fnatter  of  the  three  evangelists,  who  appear  to  have  derived  Uieir 
narrations  from  a  common  source*  He  then  proceeds  to  examtoe 
the  account  of  John  with  the  iame  critical  nicety  and  to  recoo- 
ciie  it  to  that  ot  his  predecessors.     In  the  three  first  volumes  of 
this  commentary  the  author  examines  conjointly  the  gospels  of 
Luke,  of  Matthew,  and  of.  Mark,   which  he  arranges  in 
an  order  analogous  to  thepriority  of  time  ifi  which  he  supposes 
them  to  have  written.    The  fourth  volume  of  the  commentary 
is  ccmsecrated  excluitvely  to  John. 

In  a  metaphysical  introduction  the  atithqr  discusses  the  fun- 
damentai^mciples  of  biblical  criticism.  In  the  choice  of 
readings,  that  text  is  to  be  preferred^  whose  anjtiquity  can 
with  most  probability  be  ^established,  To  this  leading  prin- 
ciple all  others  are  referable,  or  subordinate ;  criticisms  about 
the  purity,  the  genuineness,  t]xe  fitness,  the  grammaticail 
cortfctness,  or  rhetorical  propriety  of  a  passage,  aie  totadly 
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,  imil^iika^f  u&less  as  far  49  tjb^  ten<i  to  the  restoralian  oitfyt  ' 
origiwl  fcadiiig. 

Ttie  |Nl>fessor  then  f>roc«eds  to  ^ibcKvictey  in  a  very  drf^nd 
snehohstic  manna*,  the  various  forms  of  proof  which  are  usually 
employedy  which  in  many  cases  can.  amount  only  to  a  greater  or 
less  d%ree  of  probability.  Six  several  gradations  of  authority 
are  diserimin9iM»  accordingly  as  tcacrs  can  be  traced  baek  (r) 
.  to  the  Alexandrian  recensioD,  (.2)  to  th^  occident<iI  recensioiiy 
fjjpto  the  Constantinopolitah  recension,  (4)  to  the  copv  infcir^ 
red  to  have  been  i^ed  by  the  author  ofi^the  Syriac  versior^,  (5)  ^ 
to  the  eqlectic,  or  mixed,  revision  of  Chrysostom  and  others, 
^)  to  the  hasty  and  inaccurate  copies  of  e^rly  transcribers* 
the  theory  and  practice  of  interpretation,  or  the  hermeneati<r 
artf,  are  next  defined  ;  and  every  possible  caution  and  precau* 
tion  is  enumerated,  for  bringing  out  the  precise  meaning  of  tka 
original  expression,  accompanied  with  all  its  minutest  ramifi. 
eations  of  associated  sense.    . 

After  thus  deliikating  the,  model  of  a  perfect  critic.  Professor  . 
Paulus  begins  his  own  attempt  to  realize  it.  His  first  section 
analyses  the  preface  to  Luke's  gospel  (c.  i.  v.  i — ^4) :  he  does  hoc 
suspect,,  as  seme  conjectural  commentaters  have  ^one,  that  this 
preface  is  posterior  to  the  gospel, or  a  dedication  by  a  later  hand ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  as  authentic,  and  extracts  from 
it  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  gospel  history.  These  he 
nulkestofoe  (f)  tFaditional  accounts  of  cotemporaries  («  at 
»f>PJ^)  i  and  of  such  fjf)  as  were  friendly  to  ifee  cause  (5  ao7oc)»  ' 
and  willing  to  promote  it,  rather  than  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
same  period  but  were  hostile  to  it ;  (3)  collective  and  fuller  ac- 
counts which  many  bad  undertaken  to  seijorth  in  order.  But 
.whether  these  more  complete  relations,  compiled  from  scattered 
individual  tradition,  were  writteo»  or  only  oral ;  whether  these 
earlier  evaogelists,  went  about^  as  rhapsodists^  like  Homer 
^  with  his  poems,  repeating  from  memory  those  particulars  which 
they  had  collected  concerning  the  history  of  Jesus ;  pr  whether 
there  were  earlier  wfitten  biographies,  is  not  definhely  proved 
by  the  text:  tsrcxs^oy  does  not  necessarily  suggest  the  idea 
of  written  information.  Theophilus,  apparently  a  man  o^emi' 
nence,  seems  to  have  had  recourse  to  oral  instruction  {ncffntx^ 
Wffi . . .  .  ,y  In  EpKesians  (iv.  n.)  in  Acts  (xxi-  8.)  there 
is  an  allusion  to  soipe  of  thise  oral  evangelists  ;  perhaps  also  in 
a  Timothy  (iii.  6.) ;  for  in  the  language  oftheearly  christians 
svcerif^itc^i  was  to  go  about  and  relate  to  collected  audiences 
^lelife,  the  acts  and  lessons  of  Jesus.  Probably  Luke,  i]}  or« 
^  dec  to  oblige  Theophilus  with  a  more  formal  and  less  fugitive 
j^arrative,  had  recourse  to  several  of  these  itinerant  evangelists, 
that^  by  a  comparison  of  their  testimony,  his  own  account  might 
come  itvt  neafer  to  certainty. 
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'  Professor  PiuIiis'tHinks  it  posrifelc^  though  he  doe*  not  \ 
to  favour  the  hypothesis,  that  some  vt macular.  wmtcrV  narra-' 
ljvc;Was  possessed  by  the  rhapsodical,  or  tnivelHng..^Hafige. 
lists.;  and  there  maj^  be  an  allusion  to  this.  nMnittyft,  whea 
mention  is  made  of  the  gof^pcl-  according  t<y  the.  Htjbrtw$\  or. 
according  to  MattKevr:  and  it  may  have  supplied  those  memo*-; 
rtndunis  ivhich  the. three  first  gospt^Uwriters  einploy  in  com?- 
xndn.  But  in  any  case,  he  adds,  that  the  iivm^i^  o{  Luke  \\%ik 
private  rescript  f mm.  ^nid  for,  a  private  person.  -This  pi^r- 
po'fee,  or  destination  of  the  :narrative  ought  not  to  be  fotgottea 
in  the  course  of  the  perusal. 

The  preceding  observations  occur  in  what  may  be  called  the, 
paraphrase  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  numerous  notes;  among  wbicU 
fhemo$t  generally  interesting   would  be   that  respecting  the 

Juallty  ofTheophilirs.  Was  it  Theophilus,  son  of  the  high-priesl 
Ihannas,  and  himseU  for  a  .^hort  tipe  high-priest  at  the  period 
of  the  death  ofTibdrius?  Or  was  if  Ther  philus»  known  by» 
citattion  froni  Bar  fiahlul  (CastelL  in  l^x.  HapDaglot.)  as 

{mmm  credenfikm  et  ce/et/etrimtts  af/ud  A lexandrieasti  ?  Tq 
his  latter  conjecture  the  preference  is  given,  for  wasoiw  which 
are,  supported  by  various  authorities.  .It  is  inferred  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  Alexandrians,  occasioned  the  compositioaof  the 
Greek  gospels. 

The*  second  section  is  a  cdmment  on  v.  5—25.  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke.  The  wbok  narrative  from  1-5-  Ki\ii. 
40.  strikes  Professor  Paul  us  as  written  in  a  more  Hebraistic 
style  than  the  preface,  or  than  the  other  pari^  of  the  gospel.  - 
He  ascribes  this  not  to  its  coming  from  another  haciHd,  but 
from  another  source.  He  thinks  lhat,in  the  familyof  Zacharias^ 
some  notices  were  likely  to  have  been  written,  and  pr^tfryed^, 
concerning  John  the  Baptist:  and  that  Luke  had  consulted 
these  notices  in  order  to  procure  some  information  respecting*  the 
«arfy  years  of  Jesus,  whose  turn  of  mind  wa^  influenced  by  thar 
of  his  kinsman  and  companion.  Zacharias»  being  a  priest,  would 
,  naturally  employ  a  biblical  phraseology^  and, while  Luke  was 
translatjng,  or  selecting  his  memorandums,  a  more  Hebraizing 
style  might  be  expected,  than  when  Luke  wa^  composing  more 
freely,  and  frori)  personal  information.  The  mode  of  natation 
which  was  adopted  in  this^family  memoir  pfZacharias  ,is  next 
analysed.  Thus  much  may  at  once  be  discerned, that  Zacharias^ 
who  was  rather  advanced  in  years,  was.,while  burning  incense  \n 
the  temple,  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke^  and  returned  home 
unable  to  speak  ;  hut  that^  after  the  birth  of  his  son  John,  exr/ 
cited  by  the  feeling  of  jay  and  eager  to  give  the  boy  a  name,  he. 
recovered  the  power  of  articulation. 

AH  nations  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  and  above  aH. 
he  oriental  nations,  may  be  observed  to  think  with  idc?l»  of  the* 
tyc,  and  not  with  ideas  of  the  ear  5— they  think  in  pictures^  iu)t  ' 


m'iir9iKl««: .  Bot  when  pexsonii -^hb sothinkV  atteinpt  to  devc-.i 
liope  tl^eir ^h«i^gbt»  in  wrking, , thbv  are  oftcn»*6btigfed  -to  have- 
MCOIirf^^  -iin<en0rmDa»/tlrcii<rit  ot  wt>ttls,  in  wd^f  fo'give  to 
others  SMU.  idea  of  a  very  rapid  sueciss^n  ofpic^fWl-^s  intbiiirown 
magifiation.     if  an  JEtiropeaif  is   suddcnty  'mpressed  with  d 
cwnsdoom^^s  of  declimng  healthy  and  oF  af^i^tda^hYng decay,  Ke 
says,  ri'*<w^A(5j£^  <:/  warning i     1?  aA '  orlehtal^  bte  alarmed  by  a 
yimtiai^ ^otiiig  of  impendmg  pri^moit,  he  «ayi, , •  /  Av*ife  5eic»  il 
wiWBSf  tgrn  •  While  the  supposed  Earopeart  is' re vblving  in  hJt 
HBiin^l  the  cavisee  Of  his  temporary  weakness,  he  noay  jbe  led  to    ^ 
saspectirtiatiehae  indulged  too  IrberaHy  in>ihe  duAes  6f  cbnhu- 
biai  lov^<buC'ifdno^ientaiypid;tingthesam«^c^^e'in  Ht&ovi^n  pic* 
mreilangu^^^  .bas  to  describe  such  a  surmide,  hd  Will  r^reserit    ' 
Che  meiisfngm'yor  angel,  as  inking  with  him^  ai^d  ikying  .^<*  Fear 
not»  ihyxWtfe?sh^ll  have^ a  .son .'     It  thcthoughci; of  tHeJ<JrtitHtal 
incline  iain^rpQcdevote  his  expected  <:h#d  to  som^  rnona^ticpro^ 
fession' (superstition  often   suggests  such  ►vows,  as  inkriplieil 
CQndiHW;L^>'€«i(>v«r5f  frora  §q:k&»)  his  fancy  t»4ft  pft)cee3  to 
p^oiH  tj^  iaM^edger  of  fate^sxufiiihuing  to  give  dtreecionscori^   "* 
^CT^ning  Ihe^idcess^^id  dict-61  his  child.    Thus  a  j^drtative/  cir^ 
£Uimt(ttHHiii^.imiUrt0  thatof  Zacharias,  trtajre^Slfy  have  af^ 
terwardA^ltiiWii  9i)tt  of  t^heactehxpt  to  gi vejtt^mibufe  deftcVipiion 
of  all  tne  particulars  relative  to  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  had  be^ 
come  so  remarkable  as  John  the  Baptist.     Those  prospective 
|rtifi»*:dfth»i^ht:(wWeh  the  'e«tt«  realizes, 'sfte  'considered' as 
prophetlcalr^rc  sekctcd  ftt'disfinction,  and  are  e^^^Iy'^scfited 
t»  the  suggestion  ^a  superbf  pdj^r.    The'prob'abrlity  of  the 
iwtefi^le  s«rte»trf'  |)henotneha  Whi<!4i  are  here  imgufetf  to  tfle  pnind 
of '2*dh«rias^' leads  lis  to  jjlacie'an  nnheSTtatifigf'reliiinee  in  thfe 
authtiltfeityv''drfgiri^llty^  littd*  iimhority  of  ihfe   document,  in 
i|^hrch  Ihbilarlrative^ctecurs.  .  .    :    .  •.    . 

Thiols  a  speci'meh'bf'thfe  manner  (though  we  have  abridged, 
transposed,  and  omitted  much,  for  the   sake  of  a  neceasjaiy 
condensatiopj  in  which  what  maybe  called  t  be  psychologic 
^aVt  of  the  (Commentary  is  executed.    The  archaeolo^icpaft  is 
not    less    curious,  reflective,  and  profound.    The    plan  apii 
constructibn  61  'the  temple,  the  jr itual    which  was  fisej} .  dt^riag 
the  burning  of  incense,  the  prderly  services  of  the  prie$tbood, 
^rp  eruditely  inyestigatecj  and  accur2j,tely  explained.  »  ThiejUfu- 
mcnts  are  .enumerated  and  refuted,  whioh  the  Sociniatt*  coni* 
mcntators  have  produced  for  supposing  this  first  chapter^  and 
inu(:h  of  the  second  chapter,  tO;  be  an  after->addition.to  Luke 
Ji  long  met;^p)iysical  treatise  on  the  Hmitatk^ns  ot  historical  ere- 
dibility  intervenes,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  ^ronologtcal  en* 
quiry  into  the  d^te  of  the  birth  ot  John  the  Baptist.     In  the  Aote 
J^.the  15th  verse,ProfessorPaulusparaphrases*||y/itt'Ayici>'by  tHc 
*?prri*  firiie  of  mind  devoUdSq  Ood,  {in  Germai)  gottgcivcyhtc 
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geiUakrafi);  as  if  tecmsiilereJtlie  ex^nlMtote^Mftlf 
tynonymouft  with  8anctantintiqr»  or  kol]r-«iffiidedMM.  Iti  m 
ttoce  to  th^  i$th  verse,  it  is  observed  that  the  J'rwslmjldmd  llie 
Mines  of  their  angels,  as  weU  as  of  their  raaathsi  tttm  BAy* 
Ion :  that  Gabriel  signifies  man  of  the  mighty  otu;  «liat, '  a( 
tte  four  angels  who  stood  about  the  throne  of  God»  the  wtoa^ 
ation  in  front  was  assigkied  to  Oabrid:  that  Zachari^  Wn|  in^ 
tent  on  the  holy,  of  hoties^  when  he  was  seized  wtih  ^aM^fysis 
would  refer  the  appearance  of  the  messenger  to  the  cemfai  sftiK  ^ 
mtion  in  fronts  and  niight  hence  be  led  to*  give  him  the  designa* 
tion  Gabriel.  A  further  tntSmatlon  is  given,  in  a  s^isfeq«eflt  - 
noteatp.  59»  that  the  oriemabaij^ear  to  have  considered  the 
smgel  Gabriel  asprfisi^mf  ^^ivr^^rnrra^'oiv,  ptrbsfoftolti  the 
^ymolqgy  of  his  name ;  ahd  this  opinioh  might  eoifttfhiite  to 
IndivMoalize  the  internal  apparition.  Consult^  on  tbfeeflA)joet, 
the  comments  on  the  nineteenth  sorattf  the  koran^  eipoctally 
those  of  Al  Beidawi. 

The  third  section  discusses  the  paragraph  eictcndimpfiroiii  the 
416—3$  verse  of  the  first  chsiptcraf  Lnkc.  fi^Mt^  Alginesil 
throws  new  lights  on*^  question,  #bich  has  in  om*«^wti  eomsptf 
Itecasioned  great  differences  of  opinion  between  die  Ttinitarian 
gnd  Socinian^  cborches,  we  will  t^anakte  the  fveten^  pitta* 
phrase,  » 

T  <  In  the  sixth  month  of  the  pfcfiuincy  of  thepriSstess  BimktAs 
§tm  time  wheii  sha  was  already  sure  of  ikef  BMl^ena)  felicity.  %lneb 
she  kad  miade  known  to  her  acqmkiiMtMee  (v^  Mw),  qih^  pf  iier  Cm^ 
lil^^a  relations  who  was  tbco  #0  a  vi»it  ai  the  boawt^  wbose  naiae 
.was Mary,  and  who  was  betrothed  tp  Joai9ph,i^,def(psf4dant.<if>DHvkt, 
discovers  also  a  hope,  through l^aiaeiUatifMiof tbasanifS  throue-aur 
geU  of  whom  so  much  bad  b«en  meiuione^  in  t^e  iamily  (j^T  J«acka««. 
rias  haCused  his  wnting-tablet  previous  (v*  6^.)  to  the  circc^cision 
^his  son)  to.  obtain  a  pregnancy  nnich  s^iould  b^'^mineQtljr  blessed 

*  J*  ahe,  too,^  anxiously 'desired  a  son;  but  she  would  give  him  a 
Iftaihe  of  higher  significance,  and  call  him  after  Joshua,  the  saviour 
dfthtf  people.  The  old  prophfets  wei^e  mostly  bbrn  of  priestly  fami- 
lies. The  Wghett  (i.  76.1  ^xpecfatiun 'which  was  cnerished  hy 
th^  wife  of  a  priest,  was  to  bear  la  |)rophetic  son.     ftut,   as  a  de- 

'•s^fttlant'of  David,  Mary  might  'entertain  more  elevated  and 
magniHeent  hopes.  She  mi^ht  expect  the  highest  godd  fortune, 
avhichoould  happen  to  a  Jewish  mother,  and  to  bring  ftrtbtbe  Mes- 

.  riah  honself,  ihe  future  rest^rerdf  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  was 
ie  he  snbfertedno  piore.    Comparis  H«  Stephant  op  the  coo^'ponen^ 
parts  and  progrteWe  eyolvtfOn  of  the  idea  of  a  Messiah. 
'  At  it  was  esteeaaed  ^neertatfi,  in  the  time  of  Afary,    ivhethev 

.; Ike- Messiah  wa\ to  be  hegotlen*  in  the  Hisual  human  inannter ;  and 

jfS|  in  ihi9  sense*!  the  bet^ociifd  might  eoquire  hv  the  hope  that  sh^ 
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fiistered  could  be  fulMled  when  sle  W99  iu)t^  marriiBfl ;.  tk«  c^nckH 
sion  issoon  i<)^niided  wtih.ber  bopee,  that  in  the  prud action  of  thk 
son  tberewoulii  be  something  unusually  Godljf  ;  an  jenergy  di-vrne, 
the  ^rue  efficacy  oftbe  MfWit  High,  whicb  was  to  make  her  the  mou- 
ther of  a  child,  wlio,  in  this  lensC)  migbi  be  called  a  son  of 
God.  ' 

*  The  parallel  with  her  aunt  (i.  36.)  tKe  priestess^  who  had  so 
long  borne  the  opprobrium  of  barrenness,  givci  a  pious  assurance 
to  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  virgin;  •  With  God  nothing 
jihaH  be  impossible.*'  One  unusual  expectation  has,  as  often  hap- 
petis,  many  still  more  extraordinary  consequences.  In  futurity  lay 
the  result  of  both.' 

The  most  rcnuarkable  note  is  attached  tothe  34thaiid  35th  vtu 
ses :  ^»iU  equivalent  tatbcquc^tioni  :  by  hooMin  gcneiatioo  P 
er  bow  else  ?     It  k  to  happen  irtien  1  mafry  j  or  wttboin-ii^ 
iiHiriyk^  }.  seeing  I  know  not  a  maia.    The  angel  of  glsnera* 
tion  answers:  wf$yfmi  a  breathy  haly,tnvUible»anifiiatii^  £qfree, 
shal  I  (^i»e  upon  thee*    Afsd  the  eense  is  thai  the  eoncqytitxi  of 
'  <he  Messiah  shall  be  produ^d  ist  a  muku  maimer^  in  a  wa^ 
ft|;reeabjte  to  God.    In  the  ai>ocryp^2il  gospel  j/:^  ihtii^  Mt^ 
rm^  a  like  ide^  acemt  s :  Virgo,  Hhc  pecc^o  come^pm*    fiut 
thm  i  Without  ail  ^e^ajte  iaterpoattion  ?    ki  the  tt^snbntc^ 
the  evangelists  no  direct  answer  is  given  to  thisquestion.    StiM 
it  the  2Sth  versq, where  thehitmsn  tntefposition  is  admitted»the 
tiafrati  ve  is^nalpgous.    Acoordtag  to^  the  ideas  of  mm  xrf  the 
cridjews,  f^t/^  patents  attracted^asjtwere^  tbe  flo^€H&p$#,ao 
that  their  roflp^fingifnigbt  be  culled  sons  nftke  Miatffigh.  So^ 
bar  Genes,  ed  Suit.  R  says  :  Ommi  iUi  qui  sd^kt  $t  ^anctt- 
Jicare ««  hac  mando,  nt  par  e$i,  ubigentrant,  tiftrahunt  ta- 
per id  $pirkHm  samtiiatts,  eloeo  omnis  9anctitaih,  et  ereuntrs 
fib  to  ilii  vocuntHrfiiU  Jekota.    Again  the  same  Sohar  In  a 
*  comment  onjjeviticns  :  E&  hof&  quojfitms  iorhinh  (h0mo)  $e 
sanciificat  ad  copuiandum  se  cwn  cenjnge  comitio  sancto,  (fa. 
4ursuptr^im  spiriivn  alius  plene  snnetus.    See  also  E.  C. 
Schmidt's  BMiothekJur  KnUk  et  Extgetik  (p.  lol.)  where 
there  arc  many  similar  passages,  which  illustrate  whit  is  meant 
by  the  Jewi$h  idea  of  aconcq)ti6n  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Several 
oriental  framerebf  lc|caids  have  been   fond  of  excluding  the 
idea  of  carnal  infterpositioft  from  the  generation  of  their  saints. 
Thus  the  Sabians  taught,  eoncerningjohn,  that  he  was  prody. 
<»d  by  the  mere  kiss  of  Zaohariah.  And  the  iEgypfians  taught 
(Mck  I.  9.)    Jpmraronam,  nee  cmtn  pecorii,  idd  divini^ 
tme4  cfiefti  igne  eonceptum.    Justin  relates  (XV.  4.)  Mater 
Sdcuci  Laodice,  cum  nupta  esset  Jntiocko,  visa  est  sibiper 
qnietem  ew  eoncubitu  JpotUms  concepisse.    After  these  and 
other  quoMiens^  the  pt^etsor  coridndes  by  a  significant  pas* 
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sage  from  l^vTf  i  Datur  h^Bc  venia  antiqnitati,  ut  mheenda 
hiimann  fHvinhprvmordia  nrbium  nus^nstforafaciat. 
'  The  result  of  the  exposition  is  left  indefinite  by  the  writer  ; 
but  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  dottrine  of  an  immaculate  con- 
ception which  is  so  strenuously  asserted  by  ihe  catholics,  U 
inore  countenanced  by  scripture,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  mira- 
cufoiis  conception,  which  issozealously  vindicated  by  the  proe 
tcstahts,      ..'.., 

With  an' equitable  impartiality  which  \s  rarely  evinced  in  the 
theqlogicar  world,  professor  Paul  us  proceeds  to  consider  the 
hypothesis  of  an'  anonymous  popular  writer  araqng  the  Germans 
.who  has  published  *'  a  natural  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
This'r|0vWyOrco«jccturarJ  bftlgraphyi  attetiipts  to'  explain  by 
lMild:fictit>ns»  a«d  without  the  hyp<y Wests  ot*  supernatural  inter- 
poshioiln'he  wiccessiv^iirfcidcnfs  in  fhe  life  ^Ghrfst.  The  ad«- 
•v€tiihi|^  6f  Mary  i»,  in  tM^'book,  p^rtetUeliz^d  #4th  a  Telattoti 
ofj^sj^phoft  contained' iti.  tbt*  Arcl!«©togy  ficviii,  3,  4.)  r^- 
Bpfcdngi'aiivimfto^tidn  (wbfdi  w^sis  prafetised  on^Paulina.Thcau- 
^mior  jwirK  chari«eri8tic^temerfe|^',veWlures4t»  designate  Joseph *Af 
Arimatht^hdiMuiKiusdfdiisfMeal  imitative,  Othefs  have-  h«i 
^Tccouwe^oa'TOonjectttre,  -.whidiv^s  thsey  thwik^,  deilveis  more 
\su{^p<»9lfr«ntdenipturaiinriiqatidnsy  bm  which  We  ^ha?l  nca  at 
present expkija#>  -      ^j/        :   *  •    .   '         ^ 

The/faiirth  section  .commentsibn  Luke  i:,  39-^5^.  Tfe 
^^rofefiaoirdrwfell&chicfly  on  the  pwlmof  Mafyv  4*— *55,  whidi 
.hecoriwilflyi^.a^  ikfinitrve  of  tb^idca  which^Mbr^*  had  cherlah- 
jftdoftt^e3j^^fcte4*Mc6siah  ^  a*i^'eoftsequefti|iJy  afe'strpplyingin- 
jTotin^tq.n'aboii^the  nQtioits-.wIiidhPshe  vs^astfk^ly  t(»1wipres8on 
i^jfip  teiadejc  *nipd  oi  h«r  s^n.'iHer  ideas,  he  adds\  arc  ♦ery  ^rth; 
Iv  ;  hut.lhe^^piritual  applieation/ehhancen  the  merit  of  the  son. 
il,Zacharia«,i^  coqkss^dly  the  author  of  \  this  whole. family- 
^^ipoir ;  an4;i^  he  .<3tc«^jiiohaUy  iVr^patteS  soiieihliag^cFft  his 
oV>i  devotio^^l.^t^Me  in  .^rapfaTase.to  Mary  and»  Elizatjeth-; 
s^'ll'iihe  trains jf  thought  whivb  ar6  obwious  in  vht6  vwritinga, 
^piij^  ,-bf  4i^4y  40  accpmpany ,abd.iO'cIoud^thQ\^Ucatian.'Q*  his 

The  fi||tb  «9:ypn  can^i<Jfrr^fV^.(5,7*^8o..  » THe  fesiwrjfee  U  ^-^ 
pecially  br.ought,0;4i;as  (jof^^tfiivnk  *an'  ^ppqudtifirlift'-taHithof  to. 
ni?  neij^bboiirs  Tpr  .the^to^l^^cwft  rthe  -lEactgaWfeUdj,  te  waV  de- 
tailing. Tl\€  £^&i  v^^^  ^iy^^iOQCd&'ioti  fo'an-f  liboratdidefini- 
}l6n  pf  thje  verp^o  fyiyj^j^h^j/^,  V^h^  *oIten  mcam  no-'Woi^  than 
to  ^i^ld^^^th,  to  s^qak  ext,Q||ipi>fe^in*)an  .ex^alfcd  str^^in iuport re- 
ligious.top  igV.  .  J^iieBny  TayJ^qr  u§jps  .tlv^  word  in  this  ffinse>  and 
?>9does  Lprq  Saco^..' ,/j    .^     ./.,'., 

The  sixth  s^ciion  shift^s.  the  AC^Oj?  of  cq^vm^f^ta^y  to  Matthew 
and  considers  tbe".ye|^fs.  i3-r^35>i|jf  ibpjfyrs?  Shaptfir.  Matthew 
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Bke  Luke,  had  talcen  pains  to*  ol^tain  brtginal  and  authentfc 
intelligence*  concerning  the  eaflyVtafs  oi  Jesus':  but  'the  acw 
count,  which  he  procured,  ev^ntly  conn^  fronY  Joseph,' 
whose  motives  of  conduct  are  detailed  (1.  19.— and  ^i.  22.) 
in  a  way  that  no  stranger'  could  have  deftallcd'th^Tti.  -  Yet  it  is 
not  probable  that  Joseph  drew  up  this  account  ift^ffritingy  for 
Matthew's  use  ;  fotit  is  not  all  from  the  samfe  mint.  Some 
of  it  was  thought  m  the  language  of  Palestine,  as  verse  21,  Where- 
the  words  .J<:sM5  and  sarv  would  suggest  one  another  ihvthe  Ara- 
maean, but  hot  in  the-Greek.  Some  of  it  was  thought  in  Greet 
as  verse  23,  where  the  Alexandrian  version  was  HTcely,  and 
where  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah'  was  not  fikely,  to  excite  such 
a  perception  of  parallelism  as  could  occasfen  the  appfieatroti 
of  the  passage.  This  change  of  pen  annourrce^  an^ individual, 
yvho  draws  hfs  nriaterials  partly  frotn  the  dictation  of  another, 
and  partly  from  his  own  mind.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed 
that  Matthew  took  dpwn  the  testimony  of  Joseph;  bat  that* 
he  interpolated  it.  It  is  Joseph  who  thinks  in  Aramaean ;  it  is 
Matthew  who  thinks  in  Greek.  One  conspicuous  featurefof 
jhe  memoir  is  a  regard  to  dreams,  i.  20,  ii.  12,  ii.  13,  ii.  19, 
U.  22  ';  whic'b,  except  in  the  case  of  Pilate's  wife,  xxvii.  19, 
doe^  not  pervade  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  though  iris  ^ery  obser-' 
yable  in  the  Acts.  This  account,  though  independent  of  that 
pf  Luke*  Corroborates  it.  Their  differences  prove  the  absence 
.of  conspiracy;  their  agreement,  the  exactness  of  the  fact^ 
which  are  common  to  both.  There  is  nothing  irrectmcileabk 
in  the  two  accounts. 

Some  persons  have  doubted  (among  ourselves,  the  editors 
pf  the  "  Improved  Version/*)  whether  this  narrative,  and  the 
connected  pedigree  of  Joseph,  always  forftied  a  part  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  or  whether  they  were  a  subsequent  jidditicm* 
Professor  Paulqs  thinks  that  they  always  formed  a  part  of  it  s 
(i.)  becaiisethe^aire  not  omitted  Iti  any  manuscript:  (2.')  be^ 
cause  Certnthus  and  Carpocras,  gnostics  by  inclination,  and 
notfavo(irabk  to  the  terf^strial  symptoms  in  the  •  Vistory  of 
Christ,  had  inferred  from  the  genealogy,  riiat  Jesris^  was  Jo- 
seph's son  ithcy  therefore  regarded  the  genealogy  as  authentic, 
and^new  that  it  was  so  considered  by  their  adversaries  :  {3  ) 
because  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  <Juotes  certain  passages  of 
scripture  with  variations  from  the  Alexandrian  and  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  exactly  as  they  occur  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Matthew^  and  therefore  probably  from  this  very  sources 
(4.)  because,  aceorging  tn  Clemens  Alexandrinus,.  several  fa-> 
thers  of  the  chiirch  held  tlie  gospels  which  had  the  genealo-.. 
jgies  to  be  the  more  antient :  consequently  Ma^hew  and  Lake 
^Jr^ady  had  the  genealogies,  in  the'  time  of  those  fathers ;  (5.) 
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take  pan  in  tbecerefAcnr';  so'the  Jcw»  toiiotimcs  made  a  do- 
mestieprivfttie  circufncistoa^jaiuf  reserved  the  appointment  of 
the  godfather  aftd  godmother,  intil  thepiirificatipri,  orchUrch- 
ing,  of  the  rtother.  •  This* seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case 
befercua,.  Who  the  Simeon  and  Anna  wcre^who  acted  as  god^ 
lather  aad godmother,  is  pot  knbwn:  yet  Lightfoot  and  Mi- 
cbaelis  conjecture  that  SamaU 'the:  son  of  Hi  I W  and  the  father 
of  Gah^alieU-  is  the  vei^crabic  priest  Employed.  His  wife 
Abital  wa5  of  the  family. of  David,  and  .may  therefore'  have 
bten  rdated  to  Joseph  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  protec- 
tion i>f  Zachanas,  so  conspicuous  ia  the  early  years  of  Jisus, 
had  soUiclted  this  distinguished  inttrferencc* 
•  The  tenth  and  .dcventh  seaions profess  tocortiment  on^etwo 
icgmems,eHcluding  the  lath  and  tjjMh  versus  of  thfc  second  chapter 
of  Ms^tthew.  From  the  account  of  Luke,  (see  especially  the 
39th  ve>*^  of  the  and  chapter;)  one  woold  suppose  the  parcnta  1 
of  Je^tts  to-havc  returned  strait  from  Jerusalem  to  their  home  at 
Nazareth  ;  and  there  to  h^ve  passed  twelve  (jmet  years,  with, 
fktttaoyotber  joittAeys*  than  their  yearly  visit  to. J  Jerusalem^  it* 
the  passover  week,  There  is  no  symptom  of  omission  in  the 
apcouat  of  t;uke  :  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Zacha* 
yiaff,  the  fountain  of  that  account,  must,  ag  a  neighbour,  have' 
Inown  ^e.exaict  truth.  The  relation  in  the  second  chapter  oS 
Matthew,  is,  on  the  owtrary,  encumbered*  with  improbable 
cvpcumstances.  It  is  true  that  in  an  age,  T^hen  astrology  was 
generally  credited  j  there  might  well  , be  at  Jerusalem  some 
strolling  Babylonians,  who  made  a  profit  of  theii; pretended 
*cicucc.  A  G^rpcnfeer  and  his  wife  nMght  send  for  suite  persons 
(as  we  should  now  express  it.)  fo  Ml  the  fortme^^of  their 
child  i  might  accept  from  them  presents  of- -trinkets,  and  re- 
ward rhemaccordingtocusto  n^Sucii  magian  9  iwi|lit  discover  iti 
the  mother  aootion  th.U  her  cliiJd'  wttstobccome  a  saVifiur  of  tht 
people  ;^(l  might  corrohorfrteherexpectationsby.ttifcir  flattery. 
jBut  tbat^Hertxl,  already  too  old.tain^itrtheirontpeikioii  of  ail 
infant,, shpujjcj  tak^.alarmat  liife horoscope,  thpt  he  shOuldiorJi 
,d^r  a  r^as&^ff  of  alL  |tl\e  chiidrbi  in  Bethleham,  4nd  that^Qi. 
sephus  shoMld.tk^l.roerbtApnJthis.nemarkabJe  insanity  of  crtrelty,. 
is  indeed  very  surprizins^gji.  Aiid. that  Joseph  sh(E>old  h^vc -foJ^" 
scenthi^  prose ri^)! ion,-  and,:  withoat  warning  ^he^oth^er  inhat- 
hitarits  of  B^thlehemj  showWhave  undertaken  a  journcf  UtO 
Egypt,  in  or4er  to  save  hisfcfeter  child,  has  ^stimcthJ  Agin  it 
ot  legendary  tm^)baWJitiy!  Add  to  this,  that  the  •stJrlptiiral 
flUoLatiows,  occ^rriau.ih  the  second  chapter  of  Ma  tthcW,  do  not 
appear  cohc  derived  from  the  same  versions  whicli  w^refamU 
4iar  to  the  author  af  the  first  chapter;  and  some-.dcJUfet  must 
arise,  whetfier  tl^is  document  be  derived  from  tJit'iametSourcei 


and  if  0Qt»  .ifvheth^  fromisoautMtitic  a  source^  as  the  pen  of 
Matthei^,^pr  the,  dietatiorf of  Jaifeph.  But  the  ie*l  of  pjrofies-^ 
sor  Paulus,  for  defending  the  minutest  particular  recorded  ia 
the  sacred ;books,  traoiscmids  our  praise.  However  willing  to 
solve  the  marvelipus  naturally^  he  is  never  willing  to  part  with 
'  the  natural  that  is  majrvellous ;  and  he*  is tnore  wiHing  tp  sup- 
pose an  Aifif^^  ii?  <be  second  chapter  of  Luke,  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  narrative  .of  Zacharia^,  and  an  improbable  omission 
in  Josephus,  than  tp  question  the  story  of  this  migration  into  . 
Egypt.  The  tradition  of  such  a  migration,  preserved  by 
Matthew,but  strangely  accounted  for  by  .his  informant,  is  more 
likely  to  respect  a  period,  when  the  cares  of  education  attracted 
the  foster  child  of  Joseph  to  the  colleges  of  Alexandria,  than 
the  period  to  whic^  it  is  here  a3signed^  The  notes  on  this  chap- 
ter are  in  manyrespects  admirable,,  particularly  the  elaborate  . 
and  erudite  dissertation  on  the  death-y^ear  of  Herod  L  On  the 
whole.  Professor  Paulus  assents  to  the  inference,  that  the  birt^i 
«f  Jesus  certainly  preceded  the  vulgar  era  by  nearly  four,  and 
possibly  by  a.bout  ^ight  years.  ,  -         . 

The  tv;elfth  section  analyzes  Luke  ii.  40—52^  We  think 
that  the  editor^  of  the  Improved  Version  have  shown  mofc  ,cri-  ^ 
tical  discrimination  than  rrofessbr  Paulus,  in  considering  tliis 
fragment  as  of  the  same  fabrip  with  the  precedin^,ai>d  in  print* 
ing  the  whole  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke,  as  a  distinct 
but  uniform  document.  Professor  Paulus,  ip  order  to  m^p 
room  for  the  journey  into  Egypt,  terminates  Zacharias's  £ps* 
pel  of  the  infancy,  at  the  fortieth,  while  the  unitarian  editoj's  . 
continue  it  to  the  eqd  of  the  fifty-second  verse.  There ^  is  « 
continuation  of  one  ..feeling  throughout  the.  whole  narrative ;. 
this  part  of  it  like  all  the  preceding,  clearly  exhibits  the 
honest  pride  of  a  father  exulting  in  the  celebrity  of  his  race.  It 
-  was  perhaps  composed  about  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus* 
when  both  he  and  John  were  in  the  bloom,  of  a  tranquil  popula-  • 
rity  ;  ard  was  inrended  to  illustrate  the  seed-bed  of  plaflts, 
whieh  Zacharias  had  himself  nursed  .into  progressive  eminence, 
and  which  were  becpnft.e  such  lofty  cedars  of  God,  Perhaps 
the  mournful  catastrophe  of  the  elder  abridged  the  father's  toil, 
and  broke  his  heart ;  an4  thus  closed  his  eyes  to  an  event  yet 
more  terrible  and  distressing..  But  while  he'yet  wrote,  he  yet 
rejoiced  in .  his  dcsGendanLs,  He  r>arrates  the  examination  of 
Jesusbefore  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  which  no  doubt  he  bad 
icommissioned  the  lad  to  uiidergo,  and  which  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  areceptioi^  into  the  free  schools  ol  the  priesthood^ 
with  the  warm  delight  of  a  sympathising  relative,  who  fee^s 
that  his  affectionate  pndeavours  are  now  recompensed,  and  that 
he  has  inspired  a  t^^te  fur  learning  and  for  piety,  similar  to  his  . 
4>wp*  .  Kindred  segsibility  attracts  him  towards  die  ingenuous 


youth,  and  put»  in  the  snooeli  of  the  boy  thit  sentfttifint  of  filial 
obedience  and.  regard  ^  u^  ^tnn  tn  k  rm^  "rv  ««rr^  fjot  ht  knu 

^;       ' 

*  How  manv  commentators/  says  so  iiig0nious  critic,  *  have 
passed  over  th^s  interesting  passage  wratbout  any  attempt  to  pe* 
jietrate  beyond  the  surface  ot  the  seose  III' 

The  ^  gospel  of  the  infancy'  by  Zacharias,  tfor  so  uoqoes« 
tionabiy  it  ought  to  he  named,)  which  is  included  in  the  tWQ 
first  chapters  of  Luke,  deserves  on  every  account  a  more  fni* 
Bute  examination  than  it  has  hitherto  received  ;  and  a  higher 
degree  of  authority  than  it  has  lately  obtained.  In  #act,  it  is  a 
more  credible  document  than  the  remainder  of  Luke's,  gospel ; 
because  Zacharias  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events  ^ 
which  he  describes^  and  in  which  he  acted  a  conspicuoim  part ; 
but  Luke  was  not  at  Jeru^lem  during  the  misdion  of  Jesus, 
and  relates  it  entirely  on  the  authority  of  others.  The  one  is 
a  relation  at  first,  and  the  other  at  second  hand.  This  '  gospel 
of  the  infancy'  is,  in  point  of  time,  many  years  anterior  to  the 
composhion  of  the  other  gospels;  and  Aifio^ffoiii/y  urved  as 
u  model  for  ike  mode  oj  narration  adopted  in  thtm  ;  so  that . 
it  has  proved  to  Christianity  itself,  what  it  is  to  the  hiography 
of  Christ.  It  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  whole  system.  The 
genuine  wMth,  the  ardent  piety,  the  devotional  pathos,  the 
scriptural  eloquence,  and  the  prophetic  erudition  of  Zacharias, 
are  accompanied  by  one  distinct  and  prominent  personal  pecu- 
liarity— the  characteristic  zeal  of  his  anticipations  respecting  the 
Messiah.  His  whole  soul  seems  concentered  in  the  realixation  of 
those  hopes  of  the  elevation  of  a  srcomo  da  viD^which  were 
then  so  fondly  cherished  and  so  widely  diffused.  He  looks  at 
the  minutest  event,  as  if  it  were  ominous  of  the  expected  de- 
liverance; and  both  the  purity  and  the  philanthfopy  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, retidered  him  worthy  to  form  the  red^mer  of  the  people, 
and  to  nurture  the  future  author  of  the  salvation  so  dear  to  his 


be  thirteenth,  section  considers  the  two  genealogies,  Mat- 
thew i.  1 — 17,  and  Luke  iii.  2^—38.  Although  the  names 
Salathiel  and  Zerubbabel  occur  m  both,  these  must  be  differ- 
ent persons.  As  one  of  the  genealogies  respects  the  father  and 
theother  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Jt  appears  th^t  the  father  of 
Mary  was  called  Eli.  A  note  to  the  i6th  verse  starts  the  ques- 
tion :  wh<^nce  it  comes  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  have,  from 
the  earliest  times,  assigned  to  the  father  of  Jesus  the  name  of 
Pandira?  Passages  to  prove  the  fact  are  oited  from  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Toldos  Jeschu  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  opinion  is 
unascertained.  There  ^re  many  gaps  in  the  genealogies,  some 
of  which  can  be  filled  up  from  the  book  of.  Chronicles :  seg-  • 
^nts  of  fourteen  nanses  were  studiously  tatAt$  and  subordiMie 


names  wcrei^ftcn  dropped  If!  dt^r  to  fortMy  the  nehtiien.  In 
the  geticak>f^  pfeserviect  by  Matthew^  several  women,  in  whaso* 
history  tf^ere  was  scmiethlilg  of  equivocal  delicacy,  are  lutmed^ 
at  Tamar,  Rahab,  Roth,  iathsiieba ;  an  iiKKrect,  btit  eogenc  - 
proof,  that  this  h  a  famiiy  {hcumrnij  not  cbpted  merely  front 
public  registers.  Yet  t%e  conetod^ng  wdtdsw  thi^  pedigr^)* 
JesHS  whik  is  cntkd  C^prht:  look  more  like  an  official  than  a 
fatnily  de«ignatton.  Josephus^^  uses  the  same  expression  coci* 
ceming  the  same  person. 

The  note  to  the  23d  verse  of  the  third  ^chapter  of  Luke  re-- 
marks,  that  the  age  of  Glyrist  iis  here  left  very  indefinite.  It 
was  not  ciistomary  for  a  Jew  to  iindcrtakc  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher  before  thirry  years  of  age.  Any  age  between  thirty 
and  forty  may  reasonably  be  inferred  froin  th«  expression 
which  is  empfoycJ,  and  which,  by  a  cu^itomaiy  euphemism  -M 
civility,  probably  understates  the  fact. 

With  the  fourteenth  section  begins  the  missionary  life  of 
Jesus;  i«  which,  Matthew  iiu  f— 12,  Mark  i.  1—8,  antf 
LiAeiii   1— so  are  examined. 

Pfofessot  Paukis  greatly  laments  the  wide  vacuity  between 
the  termination  of  the  preceding  and  the  commencement  of 
^  these  later  notices.  He  attributes  this  deficiency  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  anterior  gospel  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  whtdi 
was  familiar  to  the  original  disciples,  and  which  carried  on 
the  nari^tlon,  from  the  point  where  Zacharias  breaks  oft^  t^ 
the  death  of  John.  Hence  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  «f 
Jesus,  which  is  probably  best  preserved  in  the  narrative  of 
Mark,  thought  it  needless  to  repeat  what  was  known  from  the 
biography  of  John;  but  begins  the  history  with  the  recognition 
of  Jesus  by  the  Baptise. 

As  some  in<|lmnity  for  the  loss  of  specific  notices.  Professor 
Paulus attempts  a  sketch  of  the  general  state  of  sects  and  par-t 
ties  in  Judaea,  s^t  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  He  directs 
the  attention  especially  to  «  passage  in  Josephus.,  at  the  begins 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Archaeology,  which  relates 
the  rise  of  a  *  fourth  philosophy,'  or  religious  sect,  founded  bf 
Judas  of  Gamala,  and  by  a  pharisee  named  Saddok.  Michae^ 
lis  calls  this  sect  the  new  pharisaic,  but  has  not  displayed  hli 
usual  industry  in  its  illustration.  By  its  almost  seditious  zeal 
for  liberty  and  independence,  by  its  impatience  of  taxation  and 
of  Roman  sway,  and  by  the  incitements  which  it  held  out  to 
the  people  to  redress  their  own  wrongs,  this  sect  resembled  the 
jacobinism  of  modern  *times.  But  it  had  other  features,  which 
pore  a  closer  resemblance  to  t|ie  milienarians  of  a  century  and 
^  half  ago.  In  order  to  foster  a 'spirit' of  insurrection  against 
the  Romans,  the  Jewish  priesthodd  had  very  generally  intto« 
4tt€cd  In  their  aermoDSi  those  passages  of  the  scriptures,  which 
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promised  an  everlasting  sceptre  to  the  hooMi  of  D^id,  and  a  • 
wide-spreading  dominion  over  the  contiguous  nations.    These 
passages  were  indeed  originally  only  the  flatteries  of  the  hour, 
the  incense  of  ea&tern  adulation  to  beings  long  since  extinct 
mrhich  the  revolutions  of  time  had  completely  falsi fiedybut  which 
national  vanity^  popular  ignorance,  and  priestly  imposture,  still 
believed)  or  caused  to  be  believed  as  prophetic,  and  on  the 
point  of  fulfilment.The  writings  ascribed  to  Daniel  were  espe-  ^ 
cially  in  favour.     A  grqat  party  had  insensibly  been  collected 
of  these  Votaries  to  a  temporal  deliverer,  of  these  sanguine 
zealots  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth*  of  these  fond  expect- 
ants of  a  conquering  Messiah » df  tl^se  political  christians^ 
these  ambitious  devotees  to  the  gorgeous   vision  of  national 
redemption.   Had  a  man  like  Josephus,  flourished  at  that.timie, 
vho  to  great  military  knowledge  and  conduct  united  a  famili- 
arity with  the  writings  and  views  of  th^  Jewish  priesthood,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  realized  the  public  wtsh^ 
and  have, separated  .Syria  from   the  dominion,  of  Rome  ;  as 
Joshu^  divided  it  from  that  of  Egypt»  or  as  Washington  re- 
deemed America  from  the  JBriiish  empire.     The  wane  of  a 
suitable  chieftain  seldom  fails  to  frustrate  the  success  of  a- 
cause:  and, disappointed  factions;  like  disappointed  indivi-^ 
.  duals,  often  take  a  devotional  turn. 

There  is  a  due  of  circumstances  which  induces  us  to  suspect 
that. this  Messiah-party  was  regularly  organised ,  and  had  a 
cotifertnce  (to  borrow  from  our  met hodists  the  designation  of 
a  parallel,  oligarchic,  over-ruling  synod]  habitually  sitting   in 
Jerusalem,  and  employing  about  seventy  itinerant  preachers. 
Within  this  party  jMtrt  Christianity  had  its  first  germ.   Among 
the  adherents  of  this  sect  are  found  the  primitive  converts  to 
that  revolution  of  opinion,  which  substituted  th^hope  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom,  a  dominion  not  of  this  world,  to  the  previous. 
ly  prevailing  hope  of  a  temporal  monarchy;  which  taught 
that  the  redemption  of  souls,  not  that  of  the  living. Israelites, 
was  the  office  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  which  proclaimed  that  the 
Christ  was  no  longer  to  be  expected,  but  was  already  come- in 
the  person  of  Jesus.     This  spiritualization  of  thaold  faith  was 
calculated  to  draw  off  the  quiet,  the  prudent,  the  ordfsrly^  the 
virtuous,and  the  despairing  members  of  the  party,  apd  to  leave 
the  turbulent,  the  rebellious,  and  the  unprincipled,  to  the  na* 
tural  consequences  of  their  violence.     Ihis   moral  revolution 
was  highly  useful  and  meritorious ;  it  was  begun   and  it  was 
completed  by  the  effect  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

Some  tincture  of  the  iraditional  opiniona.  of  this.  Messiah- 
party  maybe  traced  in  the  canonical  gospel  writers.  The  an- 
nunciati^on  of  a  Messiah,  and  of  the  kingdom. of  God  aapoog 
men,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  .th$ir  zeal,  .the- •;piv:pt  40(1.11^5^ 
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*fM^lng  of  their  whole  narratian;  No  particulars  of  the  life  of 
yesus,  but  what  related  to  thisend,  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
thought  worthy  of  being  narrated.  Nor  is  John  the  Baptist^ 
jcharacterized  any  farther  than  as  the  bayBingef  of  the  Mes- 
siah,     ^ 

Prpfessbr  Paulus  draws,  from  the  abrupt  commencement  of 
the  narrative  of  the  mission,  an  infereace  that  it  is  copied, 
with  Jittle  change,  from  the  middle  6f  some  rntecedent  boo]j(, 
sonselife,  no  <ioubt,  of  John.  But  he  observes,  that  Luke, 
in  his  chronological  introduction,  appears  not  to  have  been  ac- 
curately tnfornied  respecting,  or  sufficiently  attentive  to,  the 
general  history  of  Judea.  Lysanias  (iii,  2.)  was  no  longer  te- 
trardi  of  Abilene,  but  had  been  murdered  many  years  before; 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  by  Josephus  for  inferring 
that  another  Lyt>anias  occupied  his  place.  Annas  and  Cataphas^^ 
were  nbt' high -priests  in  fhe  samfc  year. 

Grt  the  subject  of  baptism,  much  rabbinical  lea'ming  is  diSj^ 
played.  Boys  were  rtamed  at  the  time  of  circumcision  ;  at  thtJ 
lime  of  naming  girls,  a  partial  baptism  was  (p.  281)  the  Pha- 
risait  ritual.  Hence  probably  our  form  of  baptizing  children,. 
Adnlr  baptism  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  professor,  not  bor*- 
i'owed  from  any  previously  habitual  form*  6f  receiving  pro- 
selytes among  the  Jews  :  but  was  first  introduced  by  John  the 
Baptist,  as  a  public  pledge  in  the  convert  that  h^  would  from 
that  lime  observe  a  virtuous  and  pure  course  of  life.  This 
adult  baptism  was  never  conferred  on  women.  Thcbaptisqi< 
of  Jesus  took  place  after  theigth  August,  of  the  28th  year 
.  of  the  Dionysiac,  or  vulgar,  era.  _'    \ 

In  a  note  to  the  15th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Luke,  the 

Juestion  is  discussed,  whetlier  certain  zealous  disciples  o{ 
ohn  had  not,  for  a  time,  mistaken  him  for  the  Christ, 
and  proclaimed  him  accordingly.  From  the  recognitions  <)f 
thevPseudq-Clemens  a  passs^e  is  adduced  ;  iiedet  ex  disQipa* 
lis  JofMnnis^  qui  vidthautar  ease  magni,  ugregarunt  se  a  p6m 
piiloy  ct  magistrum  suum,  veluti  Christum,  predivarunt :  and 
afterwards  a  disciple  of  John  is  introduced  qui  affirmabat 
Christum  Jahartntm  ftiisse,  et  non  Jesum.  We  think  that 
the  professor  undervalues  this  hint.  If  the  gospel  concerning 
John  were  drawn  up  by  a  zealous  disciple  of  this  kind  (and  h 
not  this  most  likely  ?j  it  would  contain  many  applications  of 
scriptural  passages  respecting  the  Messiah  to  John.  These 
applications  woiild  after  Wards  be  found  irreconcilable  with 
^iniilar  applications  of  the  same,  or  of  like  passages  to  Jefus. 
Hence  the  Christian  churcH  might  find  it  expedient  to  put  an 
end  10  the  use  of  the  gospel  concerning  John;  and  this  fur- 
nishes an  obvious  reason  tor  ihe  disappearance  of  the  document. 
The.  fifteenth  section  investigates  the  phenomena,  which 
accompanied  the  baptisrn  of  Jesus';  and  discusses  conjointlv 
'  App.VoI.  16.  H  h   , 
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Matthew  iii.  13—17,  Mark  i.  9— XI,  and  Luke  iii.  21— aXi 
The  paraphrase  runs  thus ; 

*  As  so  manv  had  been  consecrated  for  the  approaching  kingdom 
of  God,  by  the'baptismal  symbol  of  purification,  Jesius  also  departs 
from  Nazareth  to  the  Baptist,  who  had  already  many  Galikan  dis- 
ciples. John  i.  35—45.  John  already  knew  so  much  of  his  , 
kinsman  Jesus,  that  he  does  not  keep  back  bis  personal  convic- 
tion, that  he  himself  ought  rather  to  apply  to  Jesus  for  consecra- 
tion than  to  confer  it  on  him  ;  although  John  did  not  y€t  definitely 
acknowledge  Jesus  for  the  holiest  of  all,  ('o^'w  '*'»  ^•«)  ^°*  ^^®  ^*^*' 
siab. 

*  The  transcendant  merit  of  Jesus  was  therefore  already  recoft- 
jiised  among  his  relations.  What  concert  was  it  between  two  young 
energetic  men,  which  could  have  induced  the  elder,  the  more  im- 
petuous, the  moVe  austere,  the  Judaean,  the  son  of  a  priest,  to  make 
himself  subordinate  to  the  younger,  the  milder,  {he  more  resenrcd, 
the  Galilean,  the  layman  ?  Was  it  not  the  intellectual  superioritji 
of  Jesus,  which  was  too  palpable  not  to  be  seen?  John  evinced  no 
common  magnanimity  in  becoming  the  inferior  associate  of  the 
'  ^eater  man,  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  their  com- 
naon  patriotic  views. 

*  It  is  on  this  very  occasion  too  that  Jesus  appears  on  the  highest 
step  of  disinterested  self-appreciation.    Often  as  he  must  have  heard 
from  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  to  be  the  Messiah;  much  as  had 
occurred  to  encourage  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion ; 
auch  as  the  uncomnfion  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  early  maturity  of 
his  genius,  his  sublime  thoughts,  his  comprehensive  views,  the  wor- 
dlerful  combination  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  the  moat 
heroic  firmness— his  devout  acquiescence  in  all  that  is  morally  fit, 
his  cheerful,  his  sympathetic  humanity,  his  popular -courtesy  of  de* 
meanour,  and  the  singular  union  of  these  talents  and  graces,  witb 
auch  transcendant  sanative  powers  as  are  historically  inscrutable. 
Though  all  this  seemed  to  invite  him  to  assume  the  character  of 
Messiah,  his  self-esteem  is  so  j^mall,  he  is  so  lowly  in  heart  as  to 
•void  every  the  slightest  suspicion  of  presumption,  and  of  haste  m 
adopting  a  title,  which  was  tht*  highest  to  whieh  any  Jew  could  raise 
his  projects  or  his  hopps  ;  a  title  which  implied  that  he  was  the  en- 
voy of  Jehovah,  and  the  chosen  saviour  of  the  nation.     S6  true  is, 
it,  that  though  already  approaching  the  purity  of  thetlivine  nature 
he  did  not  eagei  ly  grasp  at  the  resemblance  to  God.    Compare  Pniu 
iu  6.  with  Johw  V,  18.     It  becomes  him  and  his  worthy. harbinger 
thus  4(T  fulfil  all   that   ceremoninl    or  moral    righteousness  cp.uld 
require.    Matthew  iii.  15.      He  offers  himself  therefore  to  receive 
the  form  of  consecration  lor  the  divinb  kingdom;   and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  to  appear,  whether  the   Deity  would   vouc^^afe  any 
decisive  intimation'of  his  Messiahship* 

•  Full  of  these  sublime  expectations,  and  already  worthy  of  the 
supreme  place  in  that  future  kingdom,  by  this  very  proof  of  his  re- 
ligious humility  and  self-denial— he  descends  into  the  waves  of  the 
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Jordan.     His  head  is  dipped   under  the  water,  and    when  he  lifts  it 
up  again  in  devout  contemplation  ^w^crgvxpiA.iws)   the  serenity  of  the  ' 
clear  open   slsy  beams   on   his  countenance,  and  a  do.ve,  distinctly 
visible,  (o-a;/xaT/xa>  tt^u)  inclines  towards  him  from  above. 

*  To  such  symhotic  language  of^the  godhead  all  the  prophets  wero 
accustomed.  I'hey  heard  not  indeed  in  words,  but  in  signs,  to  which 
circumstances  furnished  the  interpretation,  and  in  which  a  pious 
heart  placed  unshaken  confidence,  whether  what  they  had  devo'utly 
sought  was  really  the  will  of  Hira,  without  whom  no  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  no  dove  moves  her  wings  in  the  air.  Jtfjtus 
knew  what  he  had  asked.  To  him  after  profoundly  meditating  oa 
what  he  had  seen — to  him,  the  Lord  of  nature  had  now  givea  aa 
answer  by  a  living  symbol.  What  a  decisive  moment  for  Jesus  t 
At  leagth  he  luid  received  a  confirmation  of  the  hope  which  had 
been  '.ndulge<I  for  thirty  years.,  yet  never  proclaimed  with  juvenile 
presumption.  At  ibis  moment— wh«  that  can  feci,  would  subtiliaa 
in  physical  or  phychologic  distinctions?  at  this  moment,  heaviea 
f)ro«l{iims,  all  surr«)iinding  nature  proclaims,  to  Jesus,  with  the  voice 
of  God-:  Thou  art  he!  This  is  he  !  The  heir  of  the  kingdom  !  The 
•  beloved  son  ! 

*  The  great  question  is  now  determined  !  For  the  rest  of  his  life, 
Jesus  remains  certain,  both  in  weal  or  in  woe,  that  he  is  internally 
and  externally,  the  declared  Messiah  of  God.  This  conviction, 
this  certainty,  pervades  his  confidential  friends,  when  they  perceive 
that  it  had  been  caught  by  the  Baptist  himself.  Upon  this  uhques<» 
tioned  persuasion  it  eventually  depended,  ^yhether  ihe  <loctrine  of  a 
cruci^ed  unfortunate  should  overthrow  judaismand  heathenism,  and 
bow  before  it  the  thrones  of  sovereigns  and  th«  theories  of  philosophy. 
The  fate  of  w»rlds  hangs  on  instants.     But  what  is  the  signal  for  the 

.conquest  of  worlds,  but  a  courageous,  undoubting  reliance  on  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being?  jca/ayr??  lo-xiv i5  wxijiS  nxyiaaaa  rcy xodr/xojr^  ^ 
imwns  iytMi,     1  John  v.  5.  Compare  John  xvi.  13/ 

In  the  notes  attached  to  particular  verses  of  this  segment^ 
professor  Paulus  more  minutely  vindicates  his  peculiar  theory  of 
this  incident. 

*  The  mfcreiiet^  says  he,  *  in  one  place,  that  the  spirit^of  God  be- 
came visible  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is  in  all  the  three  evangelical 
historians  exhibited  as  a  fact^  and  so  as  to  precede  the  relation  of 
the  visible  appearance.  But,  in  oriier  to  designate  the  real  ©rder  of 
the  event,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  Jesus  saw  something  like  a 
dove;  and  next  that  he  judged,  inferred,  or  became  certain,  that 
it  betokened  the  spirit  of  Go<l.  Thdt  which  men  think  about  aii 
event  is  more  i^mpoitant,  and  even  more  certain,  than  ihe  vis^ible 
part  of  the  event  itself.  The  internal  experience  makes  a  deeper 
trace  in  the  memory,  than  the  cotemporary  external  experience. 
Hence,  imperceptibly  to  themselves*  they  often  assign  the  foremost 
htalion  to  their  own  inference.  Jesus  .5flw,  what,  strictly  sj)eaking, 
\i%Hm  Qrdif  in  his  own  inference ^  the  spirit  of  God.'  ^ 

-  H  b  « 
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And  then  follows  the  description  of  what  h*d  been  really  vi- 
sible, the  inclination  toward  him  of  a  hovering  dove.  Luke 
is  anxious  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  real  dove ;  according  to  him, 
it  had  only  the  bodiitf  form  of  one  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  aoj 
person,  who  could  not  know  whether  it  were  tangible,  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  inrimaterial  existence.  The  phenomenon  ap- 
peared like  a  dove  ;  in  this  aH  the  evangelists  are  agxeedp 
as  well  as  the  Baptist  (John  i.  32.)  That  it  was  a  mere 
phantasm  is. again  an  inference  ;  natural  enough  indeed  ampng 
jews,  who  thought  that  Jehovah  was  in  the  habit  of  com*  ' 
missioning  his  spirits  to  assume  temporary  forms,  which,  when 
they  had  effected  their  purpose,  wcTre.  again  laid  aside. 

Many  historic  anecdotes  are  cited  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writ^ers,  in  which  similar  omens  were  analogously  interpreted. 
A  fortunate  iliustraition  is  the  consecration  of  Romulus,  as  des- 
cribed by  Ennius. 

Exin  Candida  se  radiis  dedit  icta  for  as  lux 
Et  simul  €X  aU%  longt  pulcherrima  prcepes 
Larva  volavit  avis ;  simul  aureus  exnritur  sol. 

Elegant  passages  from  the  poets  describing  the  hfMvens 
opanngy  as  it  was  phrased,  or  depicting  the  flight  of  doves, 
are  produced  in  luxuriant  abundance.  Buftbn,  Fischer; 
and  other' natural  historians,  and  topographers,  are.  called 
in  ;  and  at  length  it  is  inferred  that  the  colnmba  gyratrix, 
6rpa/oma  lolteadora  of  ihe  Spaniards,  is  the  soirt  of  pigeon, 
whose  habits  of  flight  accord  best  with  the  description  of*the 
Evangelists. 

This  whole  chapter  seems  to  be  happily  laboured  ;  we  shall 
leave  it  to  thcologucs  by  profession  to  determine  whether  it  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  While  the  conflict  lasts,  between  the 
ancient  regard  for  the  former  exposition,  and  a  hesitating  fond* 
41CSS  for  the  proposed  substitution  ;  the  oscillation  of  ^oubt  can- 
not but  be  ielt.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  will  become, 
among  ecclesiastics,*  the  prevailing  form  of  expounding  the 
passage;  at  least  among  such,  as  are  inclined  to  question  the  per- 
sonality, or  materiality,  of  the  holy  spirit. 

The  sixteenth  section  analyzes  the  narrative' of  the  tempi 
tation,  and  expounds  tKe  whole  as*  an  ecstacy,  a  dream, 
a  vision,  which  passed  only  in  the  mind,  or  imagination, 
of  Jesus.  As  this  plan  of  explanation  is  current  in  our 
owu  literature,  it  may  be  conveniently  passed  over. 
.  The  seventeenth  section  commentsxjn  Lukeiv.  14—30;  and 
here  we  find  nothing  very  hew.  1 

The  eighteenth  section  respects  Matthew  iv.  12— 17,  and 
Mark  i.  14-^15.     Minutiae  of  order  in  the  incidents  are  hdVe, 

*  The  editors  of  the  improved  -version  in  'a  superfluous  note    to  Jdhn  v.  38, 
^   very  inconsistently  admit  \  he  appearance  of  the  spirit  in  a  corporeal  form  ;  which, 
a'/cording  to  their  views,  is  like  adoiittii)^  that  Jear.  could  assume  thc/oim  of  « 
hai'e,  or  cc/u/a^c  that  of  a  lion-.  .       .  - 
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as  in^he  preceding  section,  curiously  ascertained.  The  obser- 
vation occurs,  that  Matthew,  »  Gaiilaean,  willingly  dwells  on 
what  passed  in  Galilee  ;and  that  John,  a  Jerusalemite,  wil- 
lingly dwells  on  what  passed  at  Jerusalem  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  corrected  by  the  gospels. 

The  five  sections  numbered  xix.  to  xxiii.  are  intimately  cofi- 
nected  with  each  other;  and  relate  instances  of  the  great  popu- 
larity which  attended' Jesus,  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Capernaum.  According  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  ^  part  of  the  office  of  a  priest.  'The 
Essenes  especially  cultivated  this  branch  of  science,  and  were 
in  high  repute  among  the  /Country- people^  as  successful  practio 

,  tinners,  4n  some  Midrashy  or  convent- school  of  the  Essenes, 
professor  Paulus  thinks  it  probable  that  Jesus  had  received  his 
elementary  education.  Whether  he  compl'fcted  this  disci- 
pline  at   Alexandria  is.  unknown  ;  but,  as  the  metaphysical 

'  opinions,  which  are  advanced  in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John, 
have  much  affinity  with  those  of  Philo-Juda^us,  the  author 

^  says  that  it  is  probable  that  the  instructor  of  John  had  availed 
himself  of  the  lights  of  Egyptian  erudition.  To  great  accom* 
plishments  of  science  the  superstitious  vulgar  have  often  attri* 
buted  a  sort  of  magical  power  ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the  limits 
of  nature,  haveoFten  described  the  sensible  o'peratiens  of  hu- 
man skill,  in  such  a  manner  a^  favours  the  suspicion  of  super- 
natural agency.  If,  to  acqtHred  arts  of  healing,  was  superad- 
ded the  opinion  of  that  holy  efficacy,  which  had  attended  the 

-  prophets  of  old,  whose  mere  presence  was  believed  incompatible 
with  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  and  pernicious  daemons,  a  faith 
in  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  man  of  God  might  rise  to 
enthusiastic  vehemence,  and  produce  all  the  medical  effects  of 
confidence  in  a  tenfold  degree  greater  than  is  possible  where 
the  scepticisms  of  rationality  are  entertained.  Some  of  thfc 
cures,  especially  those  of  paralytic  and  demoniacal  affections, 
may,  according  to  the  professor,  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ; 
those  of  the  latter  class,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  peculi- 
arly likely  to  yield,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  strong  mental  im^ 
.pressions.  But  there  are  instances,  which,  if  not  exaggerated 
in  the  narration,  are  incapable  of  solution  by  the  same  causes. 
Such  are  the  instantaneous  cures  of  inveterate  dumbness  and 
blindness  :  long  habits  of  experience  are  necessary  to  associate  n 
with  the  sound  of  words  their  respective  meanings,  and  with 
jthehueand  shape  of  objects  their  respective  distances,  Iftheor- 
ganic  defect  had  been  removed,  the  mind  would  still  have  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  serve.  There  are  no  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  concert  agd  Arrangement ;  the  cures  are  not  confined 
to  avowed  friends,  whose  concurrence  might  be  conciliated  ;  or 
to  indigent  strangers,  whose  conspiracy  might  be  purchased. 
The  same  effects  every  where  follow  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian :  fior  has  a  partial  selection  been  made  of  the  lucky  cases 
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only  ;  for  a  comparative  failure  (Mark  vi.  g.)  is  as  honestly 
recorded  as  a  triumphant  accomplishment.  Professor  Paulus 
however  observes,  that  t*ct6r's  mother  in-law  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ill,  when  the  phvsician  arrived,  or  he  would 
have  been  then  called  in.  She  falls  very  sick,  while  they  are 
in  the  synagogue,  and  is  soon  after  with  much  publicity 
restored. 

Some  interstices  are  indicated  in  the  narration.  As  Jesus  was 
coming  from  Cana  along  the  road  to  Capernaum,  he  meets 
four  fishermen,  who  according  to  John's  Gospel,  were,  by  no 
means,  so  unknown  to  him,  as  from  the  narrations  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  would  be  inferred.  They*  were  not  merely  Gali- 
leans, living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Na^iareth,  but  were  long 
$ince  disciples  of  John,  and  had  been  present  at  the  baptism  of 
J^sus.  Probably  they  had  accompanied  him  to  the  passover 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  disciples  with  him  (John  ii.  17 
5md  23).  Numberless  minute  particulars  ot  this  kind  are 
evolved  with  such  curious  care  as  in  a  manner  to  dimini^  the 
jrtarveliousness  of  that  sudden  ascendancy  which  was  apparently 
exerted  over  several  individuals.  It  is  surprising  that  a  nar- 
ration in  Luke  (v.  i— ii)^which  is  strongly  marked  by  idiosyn- 
crasy should  l)e  peculiar  to  a  gqspel-Nyriter,  who.  was  not  a 
party  concerned. 

Before  professor  Paulus  proceeds  to  the  twenty-fourth 
section,  he  inserts  a  most  elaborate  dissertation,  on  th« 
phronological  order  of  the  incidents  which  intervened 
between  the  first  passover  after  the  baptism,  and  the 
second  passover;  for  he  is  among  those  who  assign  the  greatest 
Jength  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  These 
incidents  are  about  thirty  in  number ;  they  are  placed  in 
a  different  order  by  different  evangelists,  whence  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed, that  one  narrative  is  derived  from  an  apomnemonetima 
made  in  Galilee,  another  from  note^  taken  in  Judaea,  and  that 
one  evangeli«t  classed  his  memorandum?  by  their  topics,  and 
another  by  their  sources.  Matthew  Js  more  copious  in  his  ac- 
counts of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,than  Mark  or  Luke,  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  note  down 
the  most  remarkable  sayings  of  Jesus  on  distinguished  occa- 
sions, and  that  tiie  possession  of  this  gnomology,  or  collection 
of  the  sentiments  of  Jesus,  led  him  to  compose  a  third  gospel. 

The  Older  here  assigned  to  the  successive  parts  of  the  pro- 
gress is  this.  I.  l^he  return  home  from  the  first  passover  after 
fhe  baptism.  2.  Journey  about  seed-time  into  the  country  m 
Judaea.  .  3.  Return  in  winter  through  Samaria  to  Galilee.  The 
anecdotes  are  then  severally  attached  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  pi  ogress;  and  are  discussed  in  twenty-one  sections  rium- 
J)ered  xxiv.  to  xliv. 

In  a  note  to  Matthew  viii.  21, — 22,  professor  P.ulus  under- 
stands the  passage ;  •  suffer  me  to  stat/  and   bury  my  father/ 
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tbat  Is,  to  remain  at  home  until  1  shall  become  myown  master  -, 
my  father  being  yet  living.  To  this  indefinite  procrastmation 
an  answer  is  given  which  partakes  both  of  the  serious  and 
jocose.  •  There  are  persons  enough  who  are  dead  to  my  doc- 
trine, leave  it  to  them  to  linger  and  bury  their  dead.  Ihis 
and  other  passages,  adds  Professor  Paulas,  must  appear  strange 
to  those,  who  picture  Jesus  as  a  solemn  dc^matist,  who  spoke 
only  words  of  a  pound  weight ;  the  convivial  ,gaicty  of  his 
character,  as  he  himself  repfesents  it,  (Matthew  xi.  19,  and 
Luke  vii.  34)  is  often  seen  in  an  endeavour  ti)  excite  agreeable 
emotions  and  pleasurable  trains  of  thought. 

The  twenty-sixth  section  explains  the  storm  described 
Matthew,  viii.  23-27,  Mark  iv.  36-40.  and  Luke  vui.M-^ 
«5.    The  paraphrase  runs  thus : 

'  As  Ihev  were  crossing  to  the  opposite  c.oast,  accompanied  by 
many  boats  which  were  hired  by  the  admirers  of  Jesus,  a  sudden 
gust -fell  upon  the  lake,  and  a  concusswn  (Matthew;  peH^^aps 
the  result  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt,  during  which  the  boats 
were  cohered  or  filled  with  water  :  whilst  he,  tired  of  F«'^<=l'ing. 
was  fallen  asleep  on  a  bolster. "  *  it  is  only  because  he  sleeps  that 
Sortune  befalls  us>  think  the  good  people  They  awaken  him. 
.  The  holy  man  will  be  ablet,  help  us  ;•  such  is  the  natural  hope 
ofpersons  in  danger.  Jesus  requires,  from  all.  courage  and  confi- 
.dence,  for  pusillanimity,  oX^mor.*,  is  the  precursor  of  destrucuon 
it  pre  entsall  practicable  remedy.  W.th  a  presence  "^ '»>"f  "Z^"- 
bling  thatof  cLar,  he  asks  the  pilot  ?  '  How  can  you  be  so  faint- 
hearted!  do  you  not  carry  the  Messiah? 

'  Nor  had  he  been  long  awake,  long  attentive  to  the  Tehemenca 
of  llie«in<l,  before  he  drew  the  inference  and  expressed  u,  that  it 
would  loon  be  over.-  On  lakes,  and  in  sultry  atmospheres,  espe- 
dally  where  the  contiguous  district  is  mountainous,  such  tempest, 
a  e  of  v£  confined  and  fugitive  operation.  Th>s  was  speedily  at  an 
e^d.  Those,  who  hadisctped,  agitated  between  terror  and  as- 
Sshment,  ascribed  their  preservation  to  ttie  happy  consequences 
IftheT-enceofJesus.  '  Even  .he  storms,  even  the  ^vavcs  no 
merely  the  kakoda:mom,  give  way, before  him.  Thus  ^^J.J^'^P" 
To  one  another.  That  Jefus  knew,  or  that  he  approved,  the  tnfeuncc, 
is  no  where  Stated.' 

«r.he(irSne  («G«BOTe,.si.  mos.  learnedly  deraon- 
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possessed,  puts  himself  in  the  place'ofthe  imaginary  kakod«^ 
mon,  and  stipulates  that  his  superfluous  soul  may  transmigrate 
into  some  other  frame.      It  is  shown  that   the  narrative  of 
Matthew,  who  introduces  two  Gerasene  demoniacs,  miist  be 
inaccurate;  and  that  the  narration  of  Mark,  who  introduces  only   ^ 
one,  is  to  be  i'* referred.      Two   distinct  insane  persons  would 
tjot  have  concurred  in  attaching  confidence  to  so  singular  a  mode 
of  cure;  as  that  which  the  unfortunate  man  requests-.    Jesus  let 
the  madman  hunt  the  swine,  as  a  mean  of  assisting  his  imagi- 
nation  to  believe  itself  dispossessed,  but  did  not  design  that  they  ^ 
should  perish  in  the  lake. 

-  The  twenty- ninth  section  analyzes  the  cure  of  a  paralytic,  de- 
scribed Matthew  i^.  i — 8,  Mark  ii,  1—12,  and  Luke  v.  17 — 
26.  Professor  Paulus  compares  thisincident  with  various  mo- 
dern facts  ;  as  relation  veriLable  de  la  giterison  miraculeme  de 
Marie  Mnillard :  Amsterdam  1694.  This  was  the  daughter 
pf  a  blacksmith  ;  she  was  born  in  1680,  and  limped  from  the 
time  she  began  to  walk.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  seated 
in  the  left  hip,  which  exhibited  a  hoilowness  ;  afterwards  a 
swelling  appeared  above  the  cavitas  isthii 

The  growth  of  her  left  thigh  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  right,  but  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  four  inches  shorter  than 
the  other  ;  the  knee  of  the  same  leg  was  thicker  and  the  ancle 
crooked.    The  parents,  who  were  calvinistic   refugees  from 
France,  consulted  eminent  surgeons  at  Lausanne,  where  they 
had  resided  some  years,  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  where 
they  finally  settled.   The  medical  men   gave  it  as  their  opinion  , 
that  no  cure  was  practicable      Debat   was  oilc.of  the   more 
famous  surgeons  to  whom  they  applied  ;  he  ordered  friction 
with  oils,  but  in  vain.      Things  continued  in  this  state  until 
the  26th  November  1693,  on  which  day  as  tic  young  person 
was' walking  to  the  French  protestant  church,  some  Dutch  boys 
in  the  street  loudly  ridiculed  her   limping,   and  mimicked  it. 
The  second  chi-^^er  of  Mark  Mas  the  lesson   of  the  day,  and 
this  story  of  the  paralytic  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
girl.    ,She  said  to  her  mother  as  she  came  back  :  '  I  am  sure, 
mother,  I^hould  not  want  faith  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen 
to  me.'     While  the  mother  was  giving  her  a  consoling  answer, 
she  felt  a  great  pain,  and  a  disposition  to  stretch  out  her  leg, 
and  while  she  heard  it  ciack,  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  her  i  *  thy 
faith  hath   made  thee  whole/      F»om  that  time  forward  she 
fcould  walk  like  other  people,  though  with  some  remains  of  de* 
bility ;  the  ancle  became  straight  and  the  knee  lost  its  swelling, 
^nd  the   thigh  acquired  the  length  of  the  other.      This  fact 
is  indubitably  attested,  as  well  by  rhedicai  men  as  by  the  pastor. 
Another  fact*  is  produced  from  the  archives  of  the  Lutheran 
phurch  in  the  duchy  ot  Wurtemberg  Leonberga',  oppido  fVur^ 
tembefgko,  patrum  memoriae  mulur  ila  membris  €<?pta,  ut 
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fulcrii  vix  tpUha^ueis  reperet,  dam  dtcanm  pro  suggest u  mu 
racuiosam  vim  nominis  Jesu  tractaret,  repente  trecta  est. 
This  case  though  not  medically  described  is  ^ot  less  satrsfaC'- 
torily  attested  than  the  preceding .  Professor  Paulus  concludes 
as  if  he  had  recently  been  reading  the  case  of  Winifred  Whiter 

*  Thus  from  every  country,  and  from  every  religious  coramunion, 
jome  contributions  to  a  thaumatology,  some  unexplained  wonders 
can  be  collected  which  prove  that  wnexpectedly  rapid  excite- 
ments of  long  interrupted  corporeal  functions  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred in  all  countries  and  at  all  tira^s.' 

What  Jias  Dr.  Isaac  Milner  to  appose  to  these  calvinlsdc 
and  Lutheran  miracles  ?  We  advise  the  Socinians  to  keep  4, 
good  look  out  for  some  of  these  special  interpositions,  so  te»> 
lificatory  of  the  faith  of  the  communities  in  which  they  occur. 

In  the  thirty-first  section  the  case  of  the  hemorrhoidal  w<r- 
man  is  admirably  explained.  It  is  related  in  Marie  v.  2% — 35. 
The  professor  considers  it  as  an  unworthy  and  unfounded  idea^ 
that  th»  garments  of  Jesus  possessed  a  power  of  curing  dis- 
eases, independently  of  his  knowledge  or  volition  ;  >et  som^ 
commentators  have  deduced  such  an  opinion  from  the  thirtieth 
versel  This  supposed  power,  professor  Paulus  resojves  into 
an  inference  of  the  by-standers,  which  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  narration.  He  compares  theaccount  given  of  this 
incident  in  Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.  liv.  viii.  c.  18)  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  tradition  which  was  preserved  by  a  public  monu- 
ment, erected  at  Cesarea  Philippi,  by  the  gratitudeof  this  lady, 
who  was  a  heathen  of  that  city.  1  he  nionument  represented 
a  woman  pulling  the  cloak  of  a  Jew  rabbi,  in  an  attitude  of  ask- 
ing relief.  He  points  out  to  her  a  plant  distinctly  sculptured 
on  the  pedestal,  and  rising  above  his  feet,  up  to  the  border  of 
the  diplois,  or  mantle,  in  which  he  was  clad.  Professor  Pau- 
lus infers,  that  the  confidence  oPthe  woman  in  her  physician 
had,  in  the  first  instance  occasioned  a  constriction  of  the  re- 
laxed blood  vessels  ;  and  that  this  recovered  state  was  perpetu- 
ated by  the  use  of  some  specific  vegetable  prescription.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  lady  emoraced  the  religion  of  Jesiis, 
or  was  invited  by  him  to  do  so;  on  the  contrary  the  ch-aracter 
of  the  monument  implies  that  she  continued  to  be  a  Pagan,  and 
*  proves  that  she  was  in  opulent  circu  in  stances  ;  it  also  shews 
.that  her  benevolence  was  intent  on  transmitting  to  posterity  a 
knowledge  of  the  medicine  by  which  she  had  been  saved. 

In  a  note  (p.  583)  to  Mark  v*  40,   professor  Paulus  com- 
plains of  certain  commentators  for  niaintaining  the  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  opinion  of  Je- 
\sus;  the  authority  of  Jc5us  himself  is  to  give  way  when  hostile 
to  a*  marvellous  interpretation ! ! ! 

In  a  note  (p.  673)  the  word  Gehenna  is  derived  from  the 
pld  Persian  5  the  professor  thinks  both  the  word  and  the  idea 
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to  have  been  brought  from  Babylon,  after  the  captivity  ;  the 
Mosaic  religion  *  includes  no  such  place  of  doom. 
In  the  thirty-seventh  section  the  curious  observation  occurs, 
'  that  Luke^in^uenced  probably  by  his  attachment  for  Paul»who 
valued,  and  in  some  degree  imitated,  in  the  solemn  austerity 
of  his  own  precepts  and  nianners,  the  Pharisaic  sect)  has  often 
omitted  the  anti-pharisaic  allusions  and  directions  in  the 
speeches  of  Jesus,  who  held  exterior  severity  in  aversion.  We 
may  select  instances  in  Matthew  v.  17—43,  and  vi.  i — 13. 

Section  thirty- nine  contains  learned  renvarks  upon  the  policp 
*of  leprosy  ;•  the  office  of  ordering  an  infectious  person  into  gua^ 
rantittcwsLS  devolved  upon  the  high  priest, as  well  as  that  of  ter- 
minating his  social  exilc.Under  the  name  leprosy  the  Jews  con» 
founded  several  transient  cutaneous  disorders  analogous  to  small- 
pox,and  some  chronic  distempers  which  result  from  the  vices  of 
the  east.  The  case  of  the  leper  (Matthew  viii.  3.)  was,  in  the 
professor's  opinion,  one,  where  the  disease  had  attained,  that 
maturity  at '  which  it  ceases  to  be  infectious.  The  language  of 
Jesus  therefore  means  :  *  as  far  as  the  physician  may  permit, 
I  do  permit  you  to  return  into  society  ;  hut  go  and  show  your- 
self to  the  priest,'  and  obtain  a  legal  permission/,  The  priest 
Jiaving  confirmed  the  opinion  of'  the  physician,  the  man  was 
^leg^lly  cleans«d. 

The  fortieth  section  compares  Matthew  viii.5. — 13.  with 
Xuke  vii.  i. — 10.  Matthew  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  centurion 
himself,  what  according  to  Luke  was  a  message  transmitted  by 
Others.  The  maxim  *  quod  qiiis  per  alium  facit^  ^c/  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  variation,  which  hardly  amounts  to 
a  dissona;)ce  ;  still  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  the  critic  to 
know  J  that  these  writers  are  not  restricted  by  the  anjcious 
niceties  of  historical  precision,  by  any  scrupulosities  of  accu- 
racy in  the  minutiae  of  events ;  and  that  they  sometimes  de- 
scribe that  as  done  by-  a  person  himself  which  he  employed 
others  to  do  for  him.  So  again  Mark  x.  35,  assigns  an 
enquiry  to  the  sons  of  Zeliedce,  which  Matthew  xx.  20. 
'  refers  to  their  mother.  Professor  Paulus  expounds  the  mes- 
sage of  the  centurion  to  mean,  that  Jesus  needed  not  to  come 
in  person,  but  might  send  one  of  his  pupils.  On  this  occasion, 
if  our  narratives  are  complete,  Jesus  for  the  first  time' did  not 
go  in  person  to  see  the  sick  slave,  but  sent  deputies,  who  were 
no  doubt  some  of  the  twelve.  Their  visit  brought  a  good 
opien. 

The  forty-first  section  relates  to  the  widow's  son  at  Nain. 
Curipusfacts  are  stated  concerning  the  premature  burials  socus- 
,  tomary  among  .the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  jews.  Thierry, 
and  all  the  late  writers  are  quoted  on  the  subject.  Among  the 
mote  recondite  sources  of  analogical  information  here  lard 
under  contribution  js  the  Arabic  physiqiaii  Abu-Os^iba.    la 
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fcis  Vitae  celebr.  Medicoram  (c.  xiv.  s.  3.)  this  anccdoto 
occurs.  De  medico,  qui  funeri  obvium  f actus  inciamavitf 
eum  vivere  qui  efftrcbatuVi  ^eddiditque  ti  vjtam,  Rogatus 
causam  cohjectura,  dixit ^  id  se  colUgisse  ex  situ  jacenlis,  non 
enim  eum  habuis^e  aura  iti  directum  porrecta,  $ed  reducta 
versus  femora,  Cqlsus  de  re  medica  (lib.  2.  c.  6,)  is  also 
quoted,  qupsdam  famn  prodidit  in  ipsis  j'uneribas  revij^isse^ 
•  .  .  .  Jsc/epiudes  furieri  obvius  inlellexiteum  vivere  qui 
efferebatur.  The  erudite  industry,  and  the  con[)prehensive 
grasp,  with  which  the  literarure  of  the  world  is  thus  ransacked 
for  parallelisms  to  every  individual  miracle  is  truly  astonishing  ; 
yet,  if  each  particular  case  could  be  paired  with  one  similar, 
how  would  this  account  for  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
such  cases  in  the  practice  of  a  given  individual  ? 

The  forty-third  section  is  interesting;  and  throws  great  light 
on  the  civil  history  of  Judaea.  It  respects  Matthew  xi.  2—19,  and 
Luke  vii.  18— 3<;.  Jesus  had  directed  his  progress  toward  Ma- 
cha^rus,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  holding  some  con^muni* 
cation  with  his  friend  and  kinsman  John  the  Baptist,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  that  fortress.  To  John  his  own  confinement  was 
naturally  become  irksome  ;  and  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more 
reason  he  had  to  fear  that  it  would  ultimately  terminate  not  in 
pardon,  but  in  punishment.  The  disciples,  whom  he  deputes 
to  Jesus,  complain,  therefore,  of  the  delay  of  the  latter  in  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  not  stated  that  any 
seditious  movements,  the  object  of  which  was  the  rescue  of 
John,  resulted  from  these  communications.  On  the  contrary, 
the  answer  of  Jesus  (Matthew  xi.  6  :)  *•  Happy  whosoever  shall 
no;  offend  because  of  me :"  rather  tended  to  repress  the  inter- 
ference of  his  own  followers.  Yet,  as  Joanna,  the  wife  of 
Herod's  steward,  appears  from  this  time  to  have  attached 
herself,  probably  as  a  spy  to  the  devout  bevy  which  surround- 
ed Jesus ;  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  tumultuous  movements, 
of  the  pebp|e,were  apprehended.  And  as  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  famed  for  her  skill  in  riie  dance,  asked  soon  after  this  for 
the  headof  John,— which  must  have  been  done  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  her  loyalty,  rather  than  her  cruelty,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spies  had  excited  the  alarm  of  an  insurrection.  The  can-' 
dour  of  Professor  Paulus  makes  the  conduct  of  Jesus  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate 
analysis  and  the  most  cordial  approbation. 

It  is  the  cause  of  mankind  in  which  he  is  engaged  {John  xii. 
27,)  rather  than  that  of  his  friend,  or  of  himself,  which  occu- 
pies his  thoughts;  and  interests  his  soul.  The  most  difficult 
of  the  virtues,  self  immolation,  was  his,  in  a  higher  degree 
^an  was  ever  before,  or  has  been  ever  since,  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  man. 

In  our  judgment,  rhf  forty-fourthseccion  is  the  most  carelessly 
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finished  of  any  in  the  first  volume.  It  comments  on  Luke 
vii.  36 — 50,  in  which  is  contained  the  relation  of  a  dinner  giv- 
en by  Simon  the  Pharisee  to  Jesus, 

Professor  Paulus  first  endeavours  to  show  that  this  Simon  the 
Pharisee  is  a  difFerent  person  frgm  Simon  the  leper,  whose  hos- 
pitable reception  of  Jesus  is  described  in  Matthew  xxvi.  6 — 13, 
and  in  Mark  xiv.  3 — 9.  His  chief  argument  is  that  Simoa 
the  Pharisee  dwelt  cy  T>»?roXgi  (v.  37.)  whereas  Simon  the  leper 
resided  in  Bethany.  But  ey  rn  ttot^i  does  not  necessarily  mean 
in  Jcriisakm ;  it  may  as  fitly  be  construed-i/i  the  toz€n,in  that 
flace.  Now  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  i  and  2,)  of  whom 
this  expression  is  used,  did  reside  in  Bethany.  It  follows  that 
S\mon  the  Pharisee  resided  in  Bethany.  And  surely  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  very  unusual  incident  of  a  woman  bdrsting  in-. 
to  a  dining-room,  in  order  to  claspithe  feet  of  Jesus,  and  per- 
fume him  with  nard,  should  have  occurred  on  two  difFerent 
occasions.  Professor  Paulus  further  says  'that  there  is  no  aiitho- 
rity  for  calling  this  fair  penitent  by  the  name  of  Mary;  but 
heforgets  the  express  authority  of  John.  The  catholic  tradi- 
tion that  this  Mary  is  the  same  with  Mary  the  Mag<ialene,  can- 
not perhaps  be  absolutely  proved  from  scripture  ;  but  is  on 
every  account  highly  probable.  Lazarus  might  well  be  a  Ga- 
^ilaean  of  Magdala. 

Professor  Paulus  conjectures  that  this  dinner  in  Bethany,  at  / 
the  house  of  Simon,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Jesus';  because  all  the  evangelists  seem  particularly  soli- 
citous to  preserve  this  single  and  solitary  anecdote,  respecting 
the  stay  of  Jes,us  at  Jerusalem,  during  th^  second  passover  af- 
ter the  baptism.  He  asks  \  was  this  proud  phurisee  offended 
by  the  expostulation  of  Jesus,  artd  did  he  from  that  timS  la- 
bour to  excite  that  Pharisaic  persecution,  to  which  Jesus  fell  a 
victim  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  stpry  of  this  feast  is  inserted,  not 
for  the  }.;irt  which  Simon,  but  for  that  which  Mary  took  on 
the  occasion.  Her  heart-felt  ser^iment  of  warm  and  affection- 
ate veneration,  is  admirably  pourtrayed. — We  shall  not  state 
an  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  expression  which 
Mary  employs  when  she  asks  for  the  supposed  defunct.  (John 
XX.  v.  13.) 

jfh  a  note  to  the  forty- eighth  verse,  the  doctrine  of  forgiving 
sins  is  curiously  discussed.  Many  diseases  originate  in  the 
abuse  of  the  bodily  organs,  in  intemperate  and  improvi-- 
dent  sensuality.  Such  diseases,  and  indeed  many  others  which 
ought  to  have  betn  exempt  from  reproach,  were  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  punishments  for  sin,  inflicted  by  the  special  in- 
terposition of  the  Almighty.  Until  the  cause  of  these  diseases- 
was  removed,  until,  in  thefr  phraseology,  their  sins  were  for* 
given,  they  considered  the  forms  of  penitence,  and  the  prac- 
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tices  of  expiation  to  become  the"m.  The  physician  prayedl.  with 
his  patients  ;  and  his  assurance  that  the  sin  Is  forgiven,  that 
the  cause  of  the  malady  is  removed,  constit<ited  a  duty  of  his 
profession,  a  rule  of  his  art,  for  removing  apprehension,  for  re- 
storing hope,  and  accelerating  recovery. 
'The forty-fifth  section' analyzes  Luke  viii.  i — 3,  which  de- 
scribes the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  after  having  attended 
the  second  passover  subsequent  to  his  baptism.  Professor 
Paulus  is  laudably  anxious  to  remove,  what,  in  our  manners, 
and  in  the  manners  of  the  east,  might  be  thought  indelicate,  in 
this  social  journeying  of  so  naany  young  disciples  with  so  piany 
young  women,  some  of  whom  (to  borrow  the  equivocal  term  of  ' 
the  received  version,)  were  sinners.  A  description  is  underta^ 
ken  of  those  caravans,  (called  auvofiati  Luke  ii.  44.)  which  went 
from  the  provinces  to  the  paschal  fair,  and  returned  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  festival.  *  It  was  thought,'  says  the  professor,  *  that 
rabbies  were^above  many  punctilios  of  decorum,  to  which  less 
holy  men  would  have  paid  deference.' 

This  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  Jhe  first  volume.'  If' 
we  have  been  less  minutely  particular  in  the  analysis  of  the  lat- 
ter than  of  the  former  sections,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
weariness  in  the  perusal,  or  to  any  impatience  of  toil,  so  much 
as  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  bear  a  closer  resemblance  in 
the  turn  of  explanation,  than  the  incipient  sections.  There  is 
the  same  endeavour  in  all  to  ascertain,  by  a  minute  compari- 
son of  the  several  narrations,  the  precise  natural  fact  in  which 
all  the  observers  are  agreed  ;  and  to  separate  from  this  basis 
of  description,  whatever,  was  only  the  inference  of  the  by- 
stander, or  the  comment  of  the  narrator,  *  Such  inferences/ 
Professor  Paulus  somewhere  says, 

*  A  man  who  is  living  now,  is  as  much  cntityed  to  draw  fc^r  him- 
s«rf,  as  a  man  livyig  then,  and  it  may  huppen  ihat  his  knowledge 
of  nature  being  more  extensive,  and  hisrHugeof  comparison,  ow- 
ing to  thai  and  to  the  accumulations  of  subsequent  exi)«rience,  more 
comprehensive—he  may  be  capable  of  drawin<;  inlerences  which  are 
more  correct.* 

The  value  of  these' latter  sections,as  far  as  respects  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  anecdotes,  and,  in  a  few  cases.the 
circumstances  of  the  incidents  themselves,  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished by  one  strong  theoretical  prepossession.  Professctf 
Paulus  has  become  convinced  that  the  narration  of  Mark  is 
wholly  derived  from  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  of  Matthew,  is 
.  subsequent  to  them,  and  of  infriior  authority:  Hence  he  pays 
less  deference  to  the  testimony  of  Maik.  Notwithstanding 
what  Eichhorn,  what  Griesbach,  and  what  our  learned  coun- 
tryman Herbert  Marsh,  have  published  on   this  subject,  wc 
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still  deem  it  right  to  suspend  our  acquiescence  in  this  marked 
depreciation. 

The  dissertatiori  of  Griesbach  in  the  Commentationes  Theo- 
7og«c<!8  fully  prbtes,  th^t  all  Mark,  except  about  a  score  of 
verses,  is  contained  verbatim  in  Luke  or  in  Matthew.  But 
this  phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  on  an  hypothesis 
•  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Griesbach.— Why  should  we' 
not  suppose  the  gospel  of  Mark  to  be  first  composed  ;  that 
Luke  had  the  use  of  Mark  ;  and  that  Matthew  had  the  use  both 
ofMark  and  Luke,  and  system^ically  transcribed  into  his 
,  own  gospel,  whatever  Luke  had.  omitted  to  relate?  This  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Marsh*s  sixth  case  {Origin  of  the  three  first  gos^ 
pels,  p.  6.)  and,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded  in  our  in- 
vestigation, solves  all  the  phenomena  with  simplicity  and 
case. 

Eichhprn  is  very  unfriendly  to  the  opinion  (Kritische  Schrif^ 
ten  vol.  V.  p.  558)  that  Mark  ihad  the  assistance  of  Peter  in 
the  coipposition  of  his  gospel.  Yet  Mark  was  certainly  in  the 
society  of  Peter  at  an  early  period  (Acts  xii.  11 — 13)  and  Peter 
carried  about  with  him  a  gospel  (i  Peter  i.  12)  which  opened 
with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Now  the  gospel  which  is 
called  after  Mark,  does  in  fact  begin  with  the  baptism  of  John; 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  Greek  translation  of  the  vernacu- 
lar  gospel,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter.  The  success  of 
this  original  vernacular  gospel,  among  the  baptists  of  Galilee 
and  Judaea,  accounts  for  the  curiosity  of  the  Jews  of  Antloch, 
which  according  to  Storr,  stimulated  the  translation  ofMark  ^ 
and  for  that  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  which,  according  to 
Paul  us,  occasioned  the  mire  complete  redaction  of  Luke.  A 
strong  argument  for  imputing  to  Peter  the  vernacular  original 
of  Mark,  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  jtwelve 
,  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  gospel  of 
Mark.  A  most  analogous  character  of  sentiment  and  of  nar- 
ratior^  pervades  both.  Now  these  Acts  of  Peter  must  have  ori- 
ginated with  himself. 

'  If  therefore  we  were  critically  to  re-exanTine,  thi  arrange- 
ment .  of  incident,  and  the  selection  of  circumstance,  pre- 
ferred by  professor  Paulus,  we  should,  in  all  cases  of  col- 
lision; ascribe  an  originality  and  authenticity  to  the  record  of 
Mark,  which  we  should  assign,  but  in  a  secondary  degree,  to 
the  more  literate  labours  of  Matthew,  and  of  Luke.  We 
should  MARKiZE  in  our  narration.  We  should  be  persuaded 
that  the  primar)^  source  of  the  evangelical  biographies,  the  ori- 
ginal gJspel  of  the  Hebrews,  lay  before  us,  unaltered  in  Majjk, 
translated  wirh  conscientious  fidelity,  and  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  Peter,  its  first  author,  who  for  that  reason 
-^28  truly  called  the  foundation-stone,  on  which  the  church  of 
Christ  was  to  be  built. 
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As  this  work  of  professor  Paulus  is  too  extensive  speedily  to 
find  a  translator,  we  shall  continue  to  eipatiat;e  upon  it  in  con- 
siderable detail,  persuaded  that  our  theological  readers,  if  oc- 
casionally startled  by  his  heroic  freedom  of  opinion,  will  still 
be  glad  to  learn  what  progress  biblical  criticism  is  makings 
among  the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  the  continent.  Even  those 
persons  who  are  most  willing  to  confound  liberal  with  licentiou* 
opinions,  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  torch  of  truth,  and  by 
pains  and  penalties  to  repress  the  ardour  of  rational  inquiry,  may  * 
be  essentially  benefited  by  the  information. — It  may  serve  to 
abate  their  propensity  to  intolerance  by  showing  them  where  1 
breach  is  most  practicable  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  faith;  it 
may  contribute  to  this  important  conclusion  that  whatever  may 
become  of  subordinate  points  of  belief,  the  moral  doctr^nb 
OF  CHRIST  which  is  in  strict  unison  \^ith  the  moral  governme;it 
of  God,  is  that  which  alone  is  requisite  to  improve,  to  perfect, ' , 
and  to  perpetuate  our  social  system,  and  otir  political  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  present  critique  we  have  candidly  stated  the  novel  opi- 
nions, or  carefully  epitomized  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the 
most  learned  theologue  which  Germany  can  boast.  We  have 
comparatively  inserted  but  little  matter  of  our  own. — And  we 
think  that  we  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  our 
English  divines  of  every  denomination,  for  furnishing  them 
with  such  ample  materials  for  theological  discussion,such  pow- 
erful incitements  tofiosh  vigour  of  intellectual  industry,  and  a 
more  colnprebensive'  scheme  of  biblical  researph.. 


\- — " ..=......=...=_=    , 

Art.  IL-^Leontine  de  Blondkeim.  Par  Juguste  de  Kotzem 
bue,  Truduit  de  I'JiUmandy  avec  Notes,  Par  IL  L.  C* 
3  Tomes.   ISwio.     Dulau.  1805. 

TJflE  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  the  old  Count 
de  Blondheim,  an  Esthonian  nobleman.  She  is,  of  course,  all 
that  is  amiable  and  attractive  ;  but  her  most  ^istingaishing 
quality  is  the  affection  which  she  beiirs  her  father , for  whose  hap- 
piness alone  ^e  appears  conscious  of  existing.  Moreover  she 
possesses  excellcntsen.se,  and  has  received  the  best  of  education 
from  a  Mademoiselle  Warning,who  had  lived  in  the  family  ever 
since  thedeaih  of  Lepntine's  mother,  and  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  novel  has  just  quitted  it  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Mr« 
Lindau.  This  proves  to.  be  a  every  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  Leontine,  who  has  but  just  attained  her  fourteenth  year, 
and  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  knows  noibinj; 
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olihc  world,  and  is.a  mere  child  (as  well  she  may  be)  ia  the 
scienceof  human  characters.  At  this  critical  period,  an  old 
plotting  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  father's,  arrives  on  a  visit  at  the 
castle  of  HuUida,  and  fixes  her  eyes  on  Leontme,  whom,  as  a 
rich  heiress,  she  immediately  determines  to  be  the  fittest  instru- 
nifent  for  restoring  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  shattered  by  her 
]own  extravagant  pride,  r.nd, by  the  follies  and  vicc$  of  adebauched 
son.  Accordingly  Major  Arlhoff  is  sent  for  from  Peter&burgh, 
s^nd  beinc[  acquainted  with  his  mother's  intentions,  lays  close 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  simple  Leontine.  This  Major  Arlhoff 
is  a  mere  Russian  bear,  a  man  total  y  devoid  of  principle  and 
feeling,*  narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  addicted  to  no  one  honest 
purbu\t  except  hunting,  and  abandoned  to  the  lowest  and 
most  profligate  debaur  heiies,  which  have  ruined  ■  his' charac^ 
ter  and  greatly  impaired  his  health.  He  is  moreQVtr  forty 
years  of  age,  and  vastly  ugly,^  although  vain  of  h^  personal  at7 
tractions. 

A  common  plotmaker  may  imagine  that  Madame   Arlhoff 
^ould  have  acted  mpre  wisely  in  keeping   this  ^monster  out  of 
sight  till  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  him  forward 
as  the  husband  of  Lepntine,  especially  since  in  the  opinion  of  al][ 
partici^i  it  was  of  little  importance    that  any  real   atiachmcni 
should  preceed  the  mairiage-ceremony.    A  vulgar  observer  of 
nature  hiay  <?onceive  ihat  a  girl  of  fourteen,  gifted  with  tbp 
sense  of  Leontine,  ^and  (on ified  as  she  was   by  the  excellent 
instructions  of  a  very  intelligent  woman,  might  (without  having 
seen  miich  of  the  world)  be  apt  to    entertain  some  disgu§t  or 
some  feeling  of  repugnance  for  such  a   lump    of  iniquity,     A 
genPral  reader,  ungifted  with  the  German  power  of  setting  all 
contradictions  at  defiance,  may  think  it  probable  that  the  old 
Count  de  Blondheim,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  honour 
and  probity,  a  marl  passionately  fond  of  ^n  only  child,  whose 
welfare  had  been  recommended  to  him  with  the  last  (ears 
of  a  wife  tenderly  beloved,   might  not  have  listened   very 
readily  to  a   proposal  for  .bestowing  her  on  one.  of  whose 
moral    character  he   knew   nothing,  whose  mind .  he^  could 
not  but   pefceive   to  be  contemptible;  and  whose   circum- 
stances he  was  well  aware   to  be  at  best  far  'below   what 
he  liiight  reasonably  expect  for  his  daughter.    Nevertheless  \ 
this  grave  old  man,  this  experienced  courtier,  this  doting  fa- 
ther,  has  not  the  slightest  objeaion  to  offer  when  Madame 
Arlhoff  proposes  the  union,  but   very  good<«naturedly  assure? 
her  of  his  consent  provided  sh^  can  obtain  the  acquiescence  of 
Leontine.    The  interested  match-maker,  (asmay  be  expected) 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  her  commission,  and  fi^es  the  determi- 
nation of  Leontine  (which  there  appears  even  otkerwise.to  have 
been  no  reason  for  her  to  despair  of  obtaining)  by,,€elling  her 
that  her  father's  happiness  really  depends  upon  her  accepting 
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ttie  ^ajor,  although  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to  exert  the 
-slightest  influence  over  her  resolution  by  any  interference  of  his 
own.  Upon  this  intimation,  Leqntine,  nothing  doubting,  de- 
clares her  readiness  to  become  the  wife  of  ArlhofF;  and^so 
impatient  is  she  to  oblige  her  dear  papa,that  he  can  hardly  per- 
suadf  hfcr  to  wait  a  little  longer  and  see  whether  her  mind  may 
not  change  upon  a  further  view  of  the  world.  The  proposal  of 
thi«  erdeal  puts  Madam  Arlhoff,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  a  sad 
perplexity  and  we  must  confess,  we  were  rather  surprised 
ourselves,  seeing  how  very  smoothly  all  things  had  gone  on 
in  her  favour,  that  any  delay  or  impediment  should  be  started 
at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  negotiation.  Papa,  however,  is  re- 
solved on  the  experiment,  and  sets  off  for  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Reyel,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  her 
amiable  betrothed.  Here  Leontine  makes  her  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  dances  about  at  every  ball,  waltzing  it  and  rl- 
gadooning  it  with  half  the  young  noblemen  of  Es- 
thonia,  not  one  of  whom  has  suflRcicnt  charm?  to  make  her 
waver  in  her  resolution.  One  Captain  Wallerstein  indeed,, 
appears  to  her  very  amiable,  especially  when  he  begins  to  be 
rather  particular  in  his  attentions  to  her  ;  but  being  informed 
that  he  is  a  *  Jacobin,'  (a  term  which,  although  prolouqdly  ig- 
norant of"  it^  meaning,  she  readily  conceives  ro  incjude  every 
thing  that  is  diabolical  in  the  human  character)  she  ceases  to 
view  him  any  longer  but  with  abhorrence,  and  very  spon  after 
hcrTCturn  to  Hullida,  bestows  the  hand  long  promised  upon 
Arlhoff.  ^ 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  observed  that  good  Madame  Lin- 
dau,  hearing  of  the  intended  match,  has  written  a  letter  to  old 
Blondheim, stating  some  very  sage  and  matronly  reasons  why  it. 
is  not  altogether  wise  to  throve  away  a  simple  heiress  of  fourteen 
upon  an  old  impoverished  rake  of  forty.  Th«  count  looks 
grave  upon  this  advice  for  a  day  or  two,  calls  Lpontjne  into  his 
closet,  and  requests  her  to  say  (ere  it  is  too  latej  whether  her 
mind  is  altogether  made  up  on  the  subject.  But  Miss  not  hav- 
ing found  all  this  time  the  lea«t  reason  for  altering  it,  her  fa. 
Ihcr  asks  no  farther  questions,  and  Madame  Lindau*s  advice  i« 
Jaid  bv  on  the  shelf.  The  castle  of  Lindenholm  having  bejpn 
settled  6n  Leontine  by  the  marriage  articles,  the  bride* and 
t>rid€groom  resort  thither  soon  after  the  ceremony,  and  there 
for  two  or  three  years  ihey  reside  together  in  uninterrupted 
peace  and  harmony.  We  hear  no  moreof  ArlhofFs  debauch-» 
i^riea,  except  the  very  delicate  information,  as  delicately  ex- 
prcssed,that  the  consequences  of  those  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  before  marriage,  become  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  hi$ 
wife,  and  prevent  her  from  having  children  ;  as  to  every  thing 
«lse,Af  app«ax«  to  be  uniformly  well-behaved  and  domesticated, 
having  entirely  resigned  all  his  old  employments  (except  that 
Aff.  Vol.  ]*♦.  1  i  ' 
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of  hunting)  and  substituting  a  qyict  |amc  ^t  piquet  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  pipe  or  bottlc-^and  she  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a  ve- 
getable can  well  be,  having  nothing  (except  her  ill  state  tof 
health)  to  make  her  uneasy,  and  nothing  (except  the  absence  of 
care)  to  make  her  happy. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Jacobin,  Captain  Wallerstcin. 
This  personage  is  a  nobleman  whose  principal  estate  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lindenholra.  Being  of  an  ardent  mind,  and 
well  cultivated  understanding,  he  early  imbibed  serrtjments 
and  opinions  much  too  enlarged  for  the  narrow-minded  body  of 
men  to  tvhfch  he  belonged,  and,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
'  his  paternal  estates,  had  introduced  certainreforms  into  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenantry,  which  exposed  him  to  the  oharitable  iraT 
putatloif  of  Jacobinical  principles,  an  imputation  which  it  was 
just  aseas^  to  fix,  and  just  as  diiBculc  to  get  rid  of  then  in  £s^ 
thonia,  as  it  isnow  in  England. 

Plaoed  at  a  distance  from  general  society ,a8  much  |5v  thesu- 
periority  of  his  intellect  as  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  his  opi- 
nions, his  disposition  and  manner  bad  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
satirical  or  misanthropic  cast.  He  despised  the  follies  of  men, 
and  was  not -very  complaisant  to  those  of  women.  In  this  frame 
of  mind,  he  thought  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Leontine  de 
de  Blondheim  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  mother ;  but 
when  he  sought  her  company  at  Revel,  he  was  unable  to  distin* 
guish  in  her  any  thing  beyond  a  good  tempered, cherry-checked 
country  girl,  and  the  repulse  which  he  received  neither  affec- 
ted his  happiness  nor  even  mortified  his  vanity.  MeanwHife 
,  Leontine  had  become  the  wife  of  ArlhofF,  and  a  year  or  two 
passing  over  her  head  had  made  an  incredible  alteration  both 
m  her  mind  and  person.  She  visits  the  mother  oF  Wallerstein, 
and  views  with  astonishment  and  admiration  the  improvements 
made  by  his  Jaco6////t«/ system  in  the  state  and  condition  oC 
his  tenantry,  and  the  many  unequivocal  njarks  of  an  enlighten- 
ed arid  benevolent  mind  which  are  displayed  in  the  arrangements 
of  his  favourite  residence.  She  begins  to  apprehend  that  a 
Jacobin  is  notquite  so  monstrogs  a  production,  and  conceives 
for  the  first  time  an  idea  that  she  is  not  well  suited  in  a  hus* 
band.  Soon  after,  WaJlerstein  himself  comes  into  the  country, 
meets  Leontine,  and  wonders  at  hie  own  folly  in  not  discover- 
ing sooner  the  beaiities  of  her  nrfind  and  person,  in  pursuing 
hef  with  so  little  ardour  and  losing  her  with  so  little  regret- 
Lcontinc  pn  the  other  hand  co>.vinc^s  herself  tha^t  Wairersfein 
has  two  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  apd  a  chin,  like  other  men,  and 
that  the  old  ladies  were  miich  misralren  vho  told  her  that  a  Jn- 
eobin  ilwzys  walked  on  all  fours  and  carried  a  tail  behind  him 
like  Lord  Monboddo's  Avrox^Bmg 

Thus  prepared.the  reader  will  not  at  all  wonder  (especially  if 
W<?U  read  in  German  literaturt )  tha;  bqth  parties  fall  scrioi^sly 
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in  Ipvc  with  each  othcr,and  that  after  mutual  &ighing,and  thinly- 
ing,  and  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  they  evince  such  un- 
equivocal proofs  .  of  the  tender  passion  as  neither  ean  avoid 
noticing  in  the  other.  '  The  generous  and  noble^mkid^ 
Wallersteinaffccts  a  violent  friendship  for  Arlhoff  (whom 
he  both  despises  and  hates)  in  order  to  obtain  free  and  uiisu^ 
pected  access  to  Lindenholm  eastle  ;  and  the  good  hu$band 
(with  a  facility  of  character  of  which  there  arc  few  examples  in 
domesticated  debauchees)  is  very  well  pleased  to  find  his  wife 
and  his  new  acquaintance  on  such  good  terms  with  each  other. 
Leontine,  notwithstanding  her  simplicity,  forms  some  vj^ue 
Ideas  of  a  connection  not  altogether  consistent  with  her  marrisigc 
rvow.  She  takes  care,  therefore,  to  come  to  an  early  explana^ 
tion  with  the  captain  ;  and  being  persuaded  that  his  passion  is 
mereljPplatonic,  she  then  resigns  herself  to  the  imagination  af 
SLpurcj  elegant,  and  spiritual  intercourse,  by  which  she  would 
secure  to  herself  two  husbands,  one  for.thc  visible  outward 
woman,  the  other  for  the  invisible  and  immaterial  souU 

This  scheme,it  seems,  would  have  answered  remarkably  well, 
but  for  two  of  the  three  parties  to  the  intended  contract.  Arlhoff,  ' 
the  firjt,  would  be  contented,  in  all  probability,  with  the  share ' 
assigned  him,but  from  the  apprehension  (which  even  heat  iast 
begms  to  entertain)  that  his  friend  may  interfere  and  claim  a 
sort  of  joint  tenancy,  a  participation  fas  the  lawyers  say)  per  my 
ft  per  tout^  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  demised  t>remise8« 
The  virtuous  V^allerstein  too,  entertains  some  rebellious 
thoughts  not  entirely  consistent  with  his  mataphysics,  some 
floating  suspicions  that  (to  veil  the  gross  idea  in  the  delicate 
language  of  U  Pasteur  Gruber),  *  quand  la  nature  a  placfe  en 
nous  le  gerrne  de  ramoiir,7a  conservaiion  de  I't^pgce  a  ete  son 
unique  but.'  A  itw fraternal  kisses  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
Leontine  some  other  passions  than  that  of  anger,  and  embolden 
the  daring  tenant  of  her  soul  to  make  certain  proposals  for. 
eloping  with  her  body,  which  Leontine  (most  christian-iike  !J 
forgives  while  she  rejects,  assigning  as  the  main  reason  for  her 
rejection,  her  father's  prejildices,  which  she  is  not  quite  philOi^ 
^ophized  enough  to  wound  without  repugnance.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  she  treats  the  egaremem  of  her  cicisbeo 
with  so  much  lenity,  she  displays  a  very  proper  spirit  of  high** 
toned  resentment  against  the  presumptuous  Arlhoff,  who 
fin  representing  to  her  at  last  his  fear  lest  Wallerstetn  might 
eventually  engross  more  of  her  affection  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  lh«  opinion  of  the  world)  good-hqmouredly  adds, 
•  tout  s'arrangem/fcspere^zv^  le  tems,  et  ton  imagination 
6nera  par  se  calmer:  tu  as  lu  beaucoup  de  romans  despots 
quelques  annecs  ;  et  Wallcrstoin,  au  fair,  est  un  vrai  heros  de 
roman.'  The  cool  tout  s'arrangeta  of  an  impertinent  hiisband 
effectually  rouses  (to  use  her  own  expressions)  sill  the  bittcrnesi 
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of  contempt  in  the  mind  of  the  wife  ;  for  what  married 
ladyof  sixteen  can  endure  to  have  the*  soundness  of  her  sense 
and  discretion  questioned  for  an  instant  ?  Arlhoff,  however, 
succeeds  in  getting  thecicisbeo  forbidden  a  repetition  of  his  fa- 
miliar visits,— but,  poor  man  !  little  does  he  think  that  he  suc- 
ceeds only  to  his  own  loss !  The  captain  represents  to  Leon  tine 
(in  the  same  tone  of  delicacy  ^hich  pervades  the  work)  how 
unhappv  It  makes  him  to  lie  alone  and  reflect  that  she  is  In  the 
arms  n/anothcr  ;  and  reouircs  from  her  as  a  condition  of  his 
banishment,  that  she  will  contrive  some  method  of  satisfying 
his  delicacy  on  this  point ;  to  which  she  frankly  answers  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  she  will  never  let  her  husband  approach  her 
again.  How  this  domestic  arrangement  was  afterwards  efl^ect^d 
v^e  are  not  informed,  although  we  are  repeatedly  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  from  that  time  forward  there  were  separate 
apartments  in  Lindenholm  castle. 

Soon  afterwards,  old  Blondheim  bpportunely  dies ;  Waller- 
stein  resumes  his  suit  for  an  elopement,  and  proceeds  very 
systematically  with  his  advances,  which,  on  one  occasion,  are 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  a  maid- 
servant alone  prevents  the  completion  of  a  very  fashionable 
catastrophe. 

Meanwhile,  ArlhoflF is  obliged  to  join  his  regiment  under 
orders  to  march  into  Switxerlai^d,  Leontine  assumes  a  sud- 
den fit  oF  heroism,  and  declares  her  resolution  to  see  nothing 
of  the  dear  captain  during  his  absence,  upon  which  the  dear 
captain  thinks  fit  to  despair  (certainly  Without  any  reason) 
and  volunteers  his  services  in  the  same  regiment  with  Arlhoff, 
hoping'tb  nieet  with  a  glorious  death  on  thp  bayonets  of  the 
enemy.  Leontine  remains  behind  at  Lindenholm  with  a  fe- 
male confidante  lately  introduced  by  her  husband  into  the  fa- 
mily under  the  name  of  Juliet  Lamm.  They  have  not  been 
long  left  together  ere  Miss  Lamm  proves  with  child,  and  con- 
fesses to  Leontine  that  the  wicked  major  was  her  seducer. 
Leontine,  who  perhaps  reflects  on  herself  for  the  iniquity  of 
separate  beds  adopts  the  resolution  which  in  Germany  may  be 
esteemed  generous,  but  in  England  would  certainly  have 
qtialified  her  for  Bedlam,  of  saving  the  reputation  of  her  hus^ 
band's  strumpet  by  passing  the  child  for  her  own.  She  in- 
stantly gives  out  to  all  the  world  that  she  is  herself  pregnant 
and  has  a  fancy  for  Petersburg  as  the  place  of  her  accouchement. 
,Upon  the  ncvrs  of  this  event  all  the  bells  in  Esthonia  fall  a 
ringing,  and  all  the  oid  women's  tongues  in  Revel  go  at  a  won- 
derful rate,  universally  assigning  to  captain 'Wallerstein  the 
parental  honours.  But  when  the  poor  captain  hears  the  rfe- 
port  in  Switzerland,  he  immediately  runs  like  a  madman  all 
about  the  camp,  getting  drunk  with  the  common  soldiers,  and 
damning  himself  tp  twenty  thousarid devils  b^ause  hi«  faithless 
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Leoruine  had,  contrary  to  her  vow,  Committed  adultery  with 
her  own  huAand.  ^e  also  writes  to  the  lady  a  letter  full  of 
catting  irony,  and  resolves  to  get  knocked  on  the  head  as  fast 
as  possiblis.  In  this  hope«  however,  he  contrives  to  be  disap- 
jpointed.  Peace  is  signed  and  the  regiment  recalled ;  but  be- 
fore they  ^o  back  ArlhofF  is  killed  off  in  a  duel  about  a  young 
lady  of  the  description  of  those  who, usually  follow  in  the 
train  of  a<:anip.  »      ,   • 

To  vulgar  comprehension  there  seems  now  to  exist  no  longer 
a  reason  why  all  matters  should  not  be  expiained,  and  why 
Wallerstein  and  Leontine  should  not  legally  conclude  the 
transaction  which  had  been  illegally  begun  arnd  broken  oflF.  so 
mal-a-propos  by  the  entrance  of  a  chamber*maid.  But  Mn^- 
Kotzebue.has  not  yet  advanced  more  thali  fifty  pages  Jniiis  last 
volume.  Accord! ngly,  Wallerstein  retftrns  to  \ his  Esthbnian 
villa  only  to  take  leave  of  it  for  ever,  disdaining  to.  seek  an  in* 
terview  with  a  wom^n  who  has  been  so  depraved  and  aban- 
doned as  to  suffer  her  husband  to  have  a  child  ;  while  Leon* 
tine  herself,  though  dying  by  inches  from  the  cruelty  of  the  con- 
straint, is  prevented  from  rectifying  the  mistake  only  by'a  vow 
which  she  made  to  Ivf  iss  Lamm  (on  the  death  bed  of  that 
unfortunate  girl)  to  preserve  her  reputation  unsullied,  although 
the  same  vow  did  not  restrain  her  from  disclosing  the  awful  se- 
cret to  U€Q  or  three  indij'tfrent  persons. 

In  this  natural  posture  of  affairs,  Wallerstein  flies  away,  in 
company  with  a  young  Swiss  protege,  to  the  house  of  his  tdtor 
andcorrespondent,the  venerable  i^iis^rtirGrificr,  situated  in  the 
deepest  retirement  of  the  woods  of  GralUcia  ;  and  here  he  forms 
the  extraordinary  determination  of  making  the  old  pian  happy 
by  marrying  his  daughter*  Old  Gruber,  who  was  the  confidant 
of  Wallerstein  during  the  whole  of  his  intrigues  with  madame 
Arlhoff,  who  knew  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  irra- 
dicable  nature  of  the  impression  that  had  been  made  on  it, 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed  to  hesitate  a  littlie  at  this 
strange  proposal.     But  no,  nothing  could  delight  him  more. 

in  short,  all  things  are  arranged  for  the  marriage,  notwith* 
standing  an  ardent  love  which  had  lately  sprung  up  between 
Miss  Gruber  and  the  ybung  Swiss^  but  which  the  one  resolves 
to  conceal  ^ut  ofrrgardto  her  pgpa't  'happim%^,2XiA  the  other 
out  ofgnatitufiisio  his  patron,  and  thus,  owing  to  the  meally- 
mouthed  sentimentality  of  these  German  l^latoni^ts^  afTother 
match  is  on  the  evcof  btang  cooked  up  just  as  disproporiioned 
and  as  full  fraught  with  evil  as  that  between  Arlhoffand"  Leon- 
tine,  whetj  the  last  mentioned  fair  one,  travelling,  the  Lprd 
knows  whither,  in  company  with  one  Madame '  Thimen^ 
(whom  she  has  made  acquainted  with  the,  very  secret  which  Acr 
vow  forbad  her  to  divulge  to  the  only  person  concerned  in  it) 
the  postilions  are  kind  enough  to  Ibse  theit  .way  and  benight 
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them  in  the  very  wood  where  M.  Ic  Pastcor  resided*  It  hap- 
pens, fortonatetyy  that  the  young  Swiss,  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  his  patron's /ir/ici^jr*  vet  unwilling  to  interrupt  it  by  the 
gloomxnesi  of  his  presence,  oas  on  that  very  evening  taken  die 
re^ution  of  rufinin^  awaf/  :  and  his  heels  carry  him  precisely 
to  the  place  where  Mesdames  ArlhofFand  Thimen  are  sticking. 
Have  we  brought  the  story  far  enough  for  our  readers  to  guess 
the  conclusion  ?  not  quite,  for  although  they  will  readily  con-* 
jecture  that^  *  change  sides  and  back  again/  forms  the  figure  of 
the  concluding  dahce,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  of  them 
will  be  truly  German  enough  to  imagine  ihst  captain  Waller- 
stein  bad  /o/<^  before  heard  of  the  mistake  in  which  he  was  in-> 
volved  about  Leontine's  infidelity,  and  that  ht  was  actually  on 
thepoint.of  consummating  the  wretchedness  of  himself,  of  his 
mistress,  of  pobr  Louisa  Grubcr,  and  cf  his  friend  Wattewy), 
because  •  •  .  (^^y  ^^  ^he  name  of  sensibility  ?}  because  •  •  • 
he  thought  it  would  be  ungentlemanly  to  retract  after  making 
anoffcrllf 

We  have  been  thus  diffuse  in  our  summary  of  a  story, 
which  n^ny  of  oiirreaders  may  perhaps  think  hardly  worth  the 
pains,  because  we  coticetve  that  the  mischiefs  of  German  nio* 
rality  tan  Quly  be  effectually  opposed  by  a  plain  matter»of-&ct 
exposure  of  its  absurdity,  and  because  we  think  that  some  fair 
readers^  who  might  otherwise  glow  and  sigh  over  the  pages  of 
Kot«ebue»  may  by  the  helpof  such  a  key  be  enabled  to  view,  with 
merited  ridicule,  the  idiotism  of  his  sophistry.  In  preaching, 
at  this  time  of  day, against  the  vices  of  what  has  been  technically 
called  the  new  philosophy^  we  shall  perhaps  be  laughed  at.  But 
there  is  a  species  of  cant,  which  hajs  survived. the  exploded 
phantasies  of  Godwin  and  Anarcharsis  £lootz,which  we  believe 
to  have,  nothing  to  do  with  revolutionary  principles,  but  to  be 
the  child  l>f  general  corruption  and  the  parent*  of  every  mental 
disorder.;  It  is  that  which  has  filled  the  columns  of  pur  news- 
papers with  interesting  law  inteiligenctf  and  fixed  the  indelible 
stigma  of  disgrace  on  half  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Great. 
Britain.  '  It  is  that  which  has  involved  in  all  the  miseries'of 
shame  and  ignominy,  so  many  of  the  loveliest  ladies  of  our 
land,,  who  might  have  been  kept  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  hap^i* 
"ness,  and  fame^  by  the  timely  pegusal  of  an  Jnti^LtoHiine. 
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IN  referritig our  readers  back  to  the  last  Appendix,  for  the 
j^revious  portion  of  this  article, we  especially  Wish  to  recall  their 
attention  to  the  poem  (^.  519).  which  it  contains.     The  deaths 
^ong  ofSacan,  is  the  triuirtphof  the  Scandirtavian  muse. 
'  Tyf,  thfcGdd  of  war,  sends  the  Valkyriesr,  or  strippers  of  th# 
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dead,  to  invite  Hacon  to  visit  Odin,  the  god  of  death.  His  fe- 
luctaBce  to  heed  their  beckoij,how  natural !  Their  consolations 
ha#i>eaiitifui!  His  reception  by  the  gods  of  eloquence  and  poetry,' 
how  appropriate  for  a  hero  wfu)  was  to  be  intimortalized !  Jburied 
in  his  aritis,  be  is  represented  as  choosing  so  to  present  himself 
^  in  Valhalla ;  that  is,  the  hall  of  the  dead.  The  victim  of  an 
attack  by  surprize,  he  is  full  of  the  important  lessons,  that  *tis 
well  to  keep  one\armour  on.  The  superiority  of  fame  to  wealth, 
to  rank,  to  empire,  how  impressively  taught,  by  the  poet  in  th6 
concluding  stanza!  The  correctness  of  the  allegorjr  is  no. 
where  forgotten,  to  increase  the  splendor  of,  the  mythologic 
imagery.  Not  only  the  thought  or  conception,  is  throughout 
simple,  natural,  jugt  and  lofty,  but  the  style  is  admirably  de-  - 
scriptive.  In  some  places,  ?s  where  a  banner  is  called /A^ 
hider  of  heaven ,  it  perhaps  borders  on  bombast ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, even  through  the  medium  of  an  imperfect  version,,  it  U 
apt,  new  and  grand, 

.  We  return  to  the  proper  business  of  this  article  ;  but  have 
at  present  room  only  for  the  introduction  to  the  second  and 
concluding  book  of  the  history  of  the  sword  Tyrfing, 

•  Thus  were  the  d  warves  avenget!  on  Swafurlam,  for  tbe  insult  of 
compelling  them  to  redeem  their  lives  with  the  grfl  of  a  sword. 
Dwalm's  prophecy,  (hat  the  first  owner  must  first  beware,  had  but 
too  exactly  been  fulfilled  by  the  event  of  the  late  combat.  Far 
greater  misfortunes  seemed  luji'.vever  to  be  portended  by  the  mottos 
on  the  blade  ;  and  as  the  curses  of  dwarves,  like  those  of  the  Nor- 
nics,  eventualfy  take  effect,  even  if  a  whole  generation  has  to  await 
their  fulfilment,  a  degree  of  uneasiness  about  them  often  afflicted 
Eyfura.  After  the  first  tumultuous  eujoymeiits  of  marriage,  she  be- 
gan to  tremble  for  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  often  begged  hin» 
to  give  away,  or  to  bury  underground,  a  weapon  which  had  been  so 
fatul  to  those  she  cared  about.  Bu^  Arngrim  was  too  much  tbe. 
warrior,  ami  too  proud  of  his  trophy,  to  let  the  timoroiisness  pf  a 
woman  alarm  him  into  putting  it  aside.  Am  la  niggard  ?  he 
would  ask  :  can  the  motto  be  addressed  to  me  ?  At  other  times  be 
would  repel  her  intrealies,  by  relating  old  stories  about  the  dwarves, 
which  showed  that  their  curses  were  seldom  fufilled  on  the  living 
generation. 

,  *  The  all-despising  courage  and  confidence,  with  which  Arngrim 
related  these  traditions,  insensibly  cao^d  Eyfura  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  her  husband  habitually  returned  froin  his  numerous 
cruises  with  glory  and  success,  and  brought  home  the  spoil  of  power- 
ful and  distant  chieftains,  many  bf  whom  had  fallen  by  the  blade 
of  Tyrfing,  her  fears  at  length  subsided ^  and  wefe  ft>rgotten  iti  other 
careb.  She  lived  mocb  at  h^r  easei  and  had^  the  satiafaetion  year 
after  year  of  becbrting  a  mother,  iind  always  ofbaii^  delivered  of 
a  son.  She  bore  in  all  twelve  sons;  but  the  tw^  youngest  were 
twins-,  and.  thcir.hirth cost  lier  hfe.  The  eldest  was  oafiied  An* 
..gairtyr,  the^seeaiid  Heerwart,  the  third  SeiiuBg,'the  fourth  YocwMd^ 
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tlittfirth  Brami,  the  sixth  Braai,  ilic  seventli  B»m,  the  tigbtk  Kert* 
Ver,  the  ninth  Tunder,  the  tenth  Bui\  and  the  eleTentb  and  iwelfth 
were  both  called  Hadding.  But  these  twins,  the  last  efforti  •!  tb« 
now.  ageing .Arngriroy'Wt^re  but  half  as  strong  as  their  bretbr«iu 

'  Angnntyron  the  contrary,  who  was  the  first-borny  was  a  whoW 
head  taller  than  any  of  his  juniors^  and  cou^  do  alone  as  macb  as 
any  two  of  them  with  united  forCi'  could  accoinplish.  Th^  warlike 
spirit  of  their  father  had  descended,  to  tbetn  all.  In  their  boyhood 
tbey  already  delighted  to  wrestle  and  to  bctx,  and  rs  soon  as  thcj 
w6re  so  far  grown  as  to  know  the  u^e  of  a  swer<i,  they  went  out  ta 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  assisted  in  many  an  inroad  both  by  land  and 
ivater*  In  these  joint  excursions  their  fraternal  enthusiasm  ac- 
quired great  strength,  and  they  swore  to  one  another  reciprocally 
everlasting  fi>jelity  and  friendship.  Kach  was  to  consider  the  olher'«5 
cause  as  his  own;  and  if  one  was  injured,  or  had  any  important 
undertaking  to  carry  through,  all  the  others^were  to  take  part  in  it. 
No  one  was  to  go  on  adventures  of  his  separate  account ;  no  one  to 
abandon  the  rest;  but  all  for  onCy  and  one  for  all  tostake  life  to  its- 
last  blooded  rop. 

*  And  this  bond  tliey  kept.  Where  one  was,  at!  were.  Each 
fought  for  the  -reM/und  would  defy  the  greatest  danger -for  hit 
brother's  sake.  If  a  chaiVipion  proposed  to  any  oue  of  thew  an 
island- meeting,  he  had  to  sustain  successively  a  combat  with  the 
whole  twelve.  Added  to  this,  they  observed  the  custom  of  their 
father,  always  to  appear  without  helmet  or  mail;  and  hence  they 
inherited  the  name  of  the  Baresarks,  No  less  inherent  in  them 
was  his  rage  in  fight :  but  this  fury  was  in  them  more  frequent,  more 
violent,  and  often  ill-timed.  Hence  if  they  were  on  board  ship, 
with  only  their  own  people,  and  felt  an  attack  of  this  animosity 
coming  on,  they  were  in  lht|  habit  of  landing,  in  order  to  vent 
their  insa.uity  on  rocks  and  huge  trees ;  fur  without  something  to 
hew  and  hacky  until  tamed  \yitb  effort  and  fatigue,  they  were  not 
masters  of  themselves,  pnce  the  misforinna.  had  happened  to 
thiim,  in  a  fit  of  this  kind,  that  they  fell  upon  their  own  crew 
slew  every  man  of  tbem,  and  cut  into  chips  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  their  ship,  lliey  spared  no  man  :  whoever  withstood  them  they 
went  against,  and  ^destroyed :  and  the  marks  of  their  daring  and 
desolating  spirit  were  scattered  over  a  vast  region.  Hyndia  sings 
truly, 

Manifold  are  the  evils 
.  W^ich  tfap  rage  of  the  Baresarks, 
Like  storm, or  fiaroe, 
.    hy  sea  and  land. 
Have  burled  on  men. 

^•Bot  these  evils  t^ra ted  to  prodace  submission  to  their  will  : 
so  that  prifie#s  and  kings  of  the  nor1&  cared,  not  to  refuse  any 
rei|ltest  of  the  Baresarks,  fearing  to  expose  t^ieir  lands,  tbeit  people, 
or  their  hocuses,  (o  the  ravages  of  these  formidable  sea-kings. 

<  Oncethti  brothers  had  laid  by  for  |be  winter,  and  ^ere  come  to 
pass^  at  their  father's  house  in  Bolmey,the  yule  feast,  ift'hich  sue* 
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cee^Ied  to  the  shortest  day.  Oh  these  occRSions,  it  was  f^ustomary, 
after  the  Bmgarfull,  or  third  enp  of  ale,  to  make  peculiar  vows  to 
ihe  hvnor  of  ihe  g^xtBrega.  One  of  the  vows  thus  made  by  s  son 
~  •f  Arngrim  has,  on  account  of  it^  eventful  consequences,  been  re^ 
corded  by  historians,  natneiy,  the  vow  of  Yorward,  the  foTurthi 
son/ 

'  He  bad  waited  until  his  elder  brethren  had  staked  their  pledges, 
and,  when  the  great  cup  came  to  him,  he  held  it  up  in  his  right  hand 
ao<l  sdiH :  ^*  Bty  this  ctip,  brothers,  I  swear  to  get  Ingburg,  the 
<kught«>r  of  the  great  Yngwin  for  my  wife,  or  perish  in  the  attempt; 
,BrHga  blast  me,  if  I  do  not."  Thereupon  he  emptied  the  cup* 
Ifpw  the  princess  Ingburg  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most- 
intelligent  woman  of  her  time;  and  was  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Swithiod,  a  land  of  the  Swedes.  '  ' 

*  In  the  ensuing  spring,  therefore,  the  twelve  brdthers  set  off 
together  for  Upsnl  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  Were  come  to  the  palate, 
they  entered  straightvf  «y  at  the  men's  door,  and  pfaced  themselves 
at  the  table  of  the  king.  A II  the  present  persons  were  startled  at 
this  unexpected  intrusion  of  the  Baresarks,  and  looked  at  <)ne  ano- 
ther wondering.  The  king  was  sitting  on  his  high  seat,'  and  tha. 
prrncess  at  hisieft  hand.  At  table,  were  the  two  famous  champions 
and  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  Hialmar  the  bo)tl,and  Oddur  the  far. 
travelled,  alsosurnamed  Dart-Oddur.  The  former  had  his  place 
next  the  princess,  whom  belong  had  loved  'in  secret,  and  for  whose 
sake  probably  he  had  forsaken  bis  father's  coiirt, and  entered  into  th^ 
stTvice  of  Swithiod. 

*  Yorward  now  began,  and  all  listened  eagerl/  for  what  he  meant 
to  say :  King,  I  am  come  to  win  thy  daughter  for  my  bride  :/l  hava 
sworn,  over  the  cup  of  Braga,  to  tfekb  ingburg,  or  de^th  :  tell  ma 
«oon,  O  king,  what  is  to  be  the  doom  of  my  prayer  ? 

'When  Hialmar  heard  what  was  the  errand  of  the   Baresarks^ 
and  .perceived   that  the  king  was  somewhat  irresolute   about,  an 
answer,  he  arose  from  his  bolster,  and  standing   close  to   th^  king's 
,  table  thus  spoke. 

•'  You  know,  prince,  that  since  I  came  into  this  land  I  have 
brought  it  honour  and  praise,  and  have  fought  many  a  successful 
ccmbat  to  keep  the  kingdom  safe  for  you  and  your's,  abroad  and 
at  home.  1  have  been,  under  the  god%  the  mean  of  extending  your  * 
realm,  and  of  bringing  into  your  hoards  much  booty.  I  iherefor* 
ask  a  boon,  such  as  my  jpfforts  and  my  birth  have  a  right  to  claim- 
Give  me  your  daughter ;  I  have  long  hoped  for  some  t>ccasion  to. 
make  the  prayer.  I  am  better  entitled  to  her  than  these  Baresarks, 
who  are  strangers  in  your  land,  and  propose  to  carry  her  afar  off, 
and  who  are  besides  harsh  and  bad  men. 

^  This  speech  put  Ingwin  in  still  greater  embarrassment.  On  th« 
Ane  side  he  reflected  how  powerful  and  how  over -bearing  the  twelvf. 
brothei^s  were ;  of  how  famous  a  stem  they  were  sprung;  bow  de-» 
oorous,  and  even  useful,  might  be  their  alliance,  how  formidable 
•r;d  destriictive  th^ir  hostility. .  On  the  other  hand  he  felt  how 
much  gratitude  was  due  to  Hialmar,  the  champiou  and  protector  .oi 
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bis  ktRgi)oin«  ant)  iiow  mocb  the  j^ersonal  f neildliiiess,  which  pre* 
vailed  betfveeii  tbem,  wonld  contiihtite  t<^  make  him  a  welcome 
kinsnian.  Thinking  to  avoid  the  odium  and  risk  of  a  decision 
between  the  rival  claimants;  the  king  said  :  Yoo  are  both  great  men 
andwelUborn:  to  neither  yiivA^  1  bAve  refuted  my  daughter,  if 
on>y  one  hail  applied ;  as  you  have  both  spoken,  let  ktr  decide. 

*  Since  the  choice  is  left  to  me,  .said  Ingburg,  rismg  with  inex- 
p«e9sible  dignity  fronY  her  seat,  and  awing  into  stillness  by  the  fatt 
display  of  htx  beauty,  the  rising  anger  of  the  rivals,  1  will  declare 
that  choicew  Hialmar  whose  great  and  good  deeds  have  beeirdone  • 
here  and  for  us,  Hialraar,  for  so  r^aay  years  ray  father's  frtend  and 
nine,  I  shall  prefer  to  the  stranger,  in  whose  land  no  one  knowf 
lae  or  cares  for  roe* 

*  I  shall  have  no  words  with  you,  said  Baresark  to  the  princess, 
for  I  see  you  hive  him  :  but  you,  Hialmar,  meet  me  at  Midsummer 
on  Samsey  r  you  are  k  nig^n^rd,  if  you  fail  torcome;  or  if  you  tired 
before  yerfi'  have  fought.  Hialmar  swore  by  Odin,  that  he  would 
come  dt  tkte  appointed  time. 

'"^Fhenthe  brothers  returned  back  to  Bolmey,  and  related  to  their 
lather  the  event  of  their  expedition.  Arngrim  seemed  dissatisfied, 
and  said  that  Hialmar  was  a  brave  and  a  strung  man  ;  and  that  he' 
wishe4  their  Vlfit  to  Samsey  was  well  over.  The  brtothers  wei^toty* 
prorid  ef  their  prowess  •  10  heed  much  such  apprehensions.  They 
Maid  all  the'  wUiler  with  their  father,  and  in  the  sprijig  began  to 
prepare  for  a  trip,  which  ;W&s  no:short  voyage  from  their  father's' 
home.'  , 

*  The  old  Arngrim,  who  Wgan.  to  feel  that  he  had  not  a  pjr^at 
many  flights  iti  store,  observed  with  grief  the  prf-piiraiion  for  an 
enterpn;;e,>which  his  inklings  l^d  him  I©  fear  would  be  disasterous* 
for  his  sons.  When  the  time  for  their  departure  came,  he  said  to 
them.  <Sto,  my  sons,siuce  you  will  go,  and  take  your  fate.  If  the 
Nornics  please  you  shall  be  lucky :  at  least,  you  have  'my  good 

,  wishes,  and  my  blessing.  I  wish  you' to  win  the  battle,  and  come 
back  to  your  father  safe  and  sound,  as  many  of  you  as  may.  But, 
mysonl,  1  feel  as  if  I  should  never  see  you  tnore.  My  days  artr 
iHftlering  apnce:  however,  I  will  fetch  you  out  of  my  hoard,  the 
best  gift  I  can,  to  each  a  good- sword.  Angantyr  shall'  take  my 
Tyrfing,  it  has  long  rested,  bi^t  never  rusted  :  perhaps  he  may  win 
arith  it  the  king's  daughter  for  his  brother,  and  so  use  it  as  lo  escape 

,  the  curses  inscribed  by  the  Dwarves  upon  the  blade.  -  You  have 
beard:rae  taik  of  this  swofrd,  which  was  never  drawn  without*kilIiTig 
he  man,  ^id  which  I  always  reserved  for  great  extremities.  Fare* 
well,  and  come  again* 

*  Such    were    the    parting   words    of   the   anxious   old    maa : 
*  be    accompanied    bis    sons  in   silence    to   the  ship;    took  a  sad 

kave^  foreboding  evil  j    and    returned    to  '  his    loaely    dwellings 
brushing -the  tears  froiA  his  white  eye-laah. 

^  *'  The  Baresarks  setoff  with  a  fair  wind  ;  they  sailed  in  a  southerly' 
direction,  a4ong  the  rocks  of  Norway ^  and  after  having-  passed  the 
jdaat  of  Jutland,  turned  eastward  into -tile  bay,. called  the  Siiagerrak^ 
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which  is  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  Here  they  could  not  beboU 
the-dwelting  of  their  faithful  friend,  earl  Biartmar,  without  reiolv 
in^  to  land  and  to  visit  him.  This  earl,  the  lord  of  Aalburg,  had 
^always  been  the  confidant  of  the  son»  of" Arngrim :  he  waa  a  gre%t 
warrior,  and  had  many  times  lent  aid,  as  well  assbe)t^,.to  the 
Baresarks,  when  danger,  or  need,  drove  them  to  seek  refuge  in  bis 
hospitable  home.  They  were  now  not  far  from  the  place  of  a|>» 
pointmenl,  and  had  some  weeks  to  spare  before  lis  date  would  ai:r 
rive  :  but  they  had  cho^n  toset  off  before  their,  time  pressed,  lest 
adverse  winds  should  prolong,  or  intercept,  the  earlier  part  of  their 
voyage.  This  interval  they  determined  to  pass  with  their  old  and 
vained  friend. 

'  Earl  Biartmar  was  heartily  glad  of  the  arrival  of  his  young 
guests.  He  caused  a  great  meal  to .  be  prepared.  His  only  <Utugh-^ 
ter  Swafa  presided  at  the  board  :  she  was  now  of  a  marriag^abUi 
age,  and  her  complexion  was  compared  by  the  skalds  to  red  nor** 
them  lights  reflected  upon  snow.  Angantyr,  in  the  course  of  his 
frequent  visits,  had  often  seeH«4hif  youtig  heroine  with  delight,  and 
probably  had  long  harboured  the  thought  of  asking  her  hand  of  the 
father.  To*day,  when  the  ale  was  circulating,  and  his  heart  felt 
warm,  he  look  the  opportunity,  just  after  Swafa  had  withdrawn^  of 
applying  for  her  formally  to  Biartmar*  ^To  the  earl  thil  was  a  .wel-^ 
come  offer :  he  called  for  the  love-cup,  which  was  nexJt  in  turn,  and 
insisted  that  the  names  of  Angantyr  and  Swafa  should  be  uttered  in 
union  by  every  guest ;  and  the  cup  was  emptied  by  each  fo  their 
honor.  He  himself  withdrew,  under  pretence  of  pointing  out  the 
chosen  bevcraget  to  whisper  the  incident  to  Swafa;  and  he  return* 
ed,  full  of  satisfaction,  to  urge  the  ceremony  of  the,  toast.  He.  de- 
termined that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  once,  and  ahiidUn- 
ced  the  dinner  of  the  very  next  day  as  the  wedding-feast. 

*  On  the  morrow,  the  meal  was  doubled,  the  union  cleiila^d'f 

and  Swafa  removed  to  sleep  in   the  bed  of  Angantyr.  '  ThefeiM- 

vities  lasted  fourteen  days,  after  which  Yorwatd  reminded  his  ht6m 

thers,  that  the  time  for  the  appointed  combat  was  now  at  the  dook*;- 

^and  that  it  became  them  to  prepare  for  immediate  ^itfbaitonent* 

<  O  that  ye  could  forever  ^bave  remaihed  With  (he  fritod  of 
your  heart,  sons  of  Arngrim;  misfortune  Would  not  so  early  haw 
lallen  upon  your  heads!  How  will  your  old  ^ther. groan,  wheii  ii« 
hears  the  tate  of  bis  sons  I  Your  fall  mil  be  his  fall !  O  Biartmar^ 
you  have  feasted  your  friends  fof  the  ksttime:  your  daughter  hMM 
lasted  the  joys  of  love ;  but  she  has  lasted  them  for  the  only  iotin 
lught.  Lonely  henceforth  shall  be  the  life  of  Swafa  I  O.  that  yo; 
could  for  ev^r  haye  remained  with  the  friend  of  your  h^tti  s^as  06 
Arngrim ;  misfortune  would  not  so  early  have  fallen  upon  youi} 
hea<is.  *  . 

'  The  last  night  before  their  departure  Angantyr  had  a  Torebcu^ini^ 
dream,  which  he  related  the  next  morning  to  the  earl,  after  he.h^dj 
left  the  side  of  his  grieving  Swafa.  '  1  thought,'  said  he,  «  that  my 
brothers  and  J  were  in  Samsey;  and  that  a  vast  flight  of  birds^ 
came  against  us,  which  we  utterly  dettroyed;  but  wesaw^foIbwiajL 
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tiiese  bircls,two  «aglei,and  the  oneofthem  pounced  sttccetsWely  at  M 
my  brotlen,  and  left  theia  stretched  upon  the  field,  and  the  other 
struck  ftt  me  with  tu  beak  aiMl  its  taions,  and  rose  on  its  winga. 
vhen  I  atfiledet  it  With  my  sword,  so  that  1  feU  wearied  to  the  earthy 
*'Ti8  not  a  ^rtnvn  hard  to  be  guessed,*  replied  Biartiiiar^  Mt  an- 
nounces the  fail  of  nany  men,  and  1  fear  some  of  ypu  are  meant !' 
The  Baresarks  did  not  agree  to  the  earl's  interpretation,  and  thought 
lliey  had  nothing  to  Uppr*' bend*  ^  All  must  go  when  the  Noruica 
tall ;'  said  tbeearU  ami  thus  ended  their  talk, 

*  The  Baresarks  now  got  ready,  took  their  good  arms  on  board, 
end  set  sail.  Swafa  begged  to  accompany  Angantyr,  but  suffered 
herself  to  he  detained  by  her  father's  intreaties.  Biartmar  led  her' 
hack  from  a  high  promontory,  v^hich  she  had  climbed  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  vessel.  The  wind  was  brisk,  and  lifted  tile  stream- 
ers^ the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  ship,  with  its  twelve  heroes,  scudded 
kissing  along  the  waves  toward  Samsey/ 


Akt.  IV,— Z«  Phydonomhtey  isc 

I^e  Physiognomist,  or  the  Obftrver  of  Man,  c9nsidering  the 
'  MeiatiOm  of  his  Manners  mid  Character  to  the  Liaeaments 

of  his  Pace,  the  Forms  of  his  Bothj^  his  Gait,  his  l^oice^  his 
'  Lavghter,  'S^cS^c.  with  ObseivatioNS  on  the  liesemhlunce  of 

Individuals  to  certain  Ammats.     Uy  L  /^.  Porta*  Freely 

transtatedjjom  the  Latin.     Paris.     1808. 

IN  a  state  of  society  where  men  arc  chiefly  occupied  about 
the  means  of  sinriplc  subsistence,. the  connection  of  individuals  > 
vith.tbe>  other  individuals  of  the  species  is  slight  and  transi- 
toi:y.,  ,.TJ^^  ^^^  who  depends .  upon  his  own  limbs  to  procure 
his  daily  food  is  little  concerned  about  the  thoughts  or  charac« 
tcfi* of  his  fellovv  beings.  Tl^ejr  actions  cannot  affect  hin>.  un- 
less  they  pi-oceed -Ct^  deeds  of  opien  violence  ;  wherefore  then 
<bould  he  «jtudy  their,  disposition,  or  attempt  to  dive  into  the 
seerets  of  tlieir  heart?  But  as  he  en^ergea  from  9  state  ofsim? 

{licity  ;  as  he  becomes  tormented  by  a  croud  of  artificial  wants, 
e  becomes  more  andinore  connected  with  the  beings  that  sur<* 
found  hitn ;  his  welfare  is  no  longer  in  his  own  hands ;  his  in* 
.  dependence  isgone  ;  every  one  that  approaches  him  is  regarded 
as  afjrieiUI  or  an  enemy  ;  and  experience  having  often  too  to- 
tally convinced  him  of  the  little  confidence  that  is  to  be  placed  ' 
in  vi^ords,  hescrutinizes  with  anxiety  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the 
very  looks  of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  and  attempts  from 
cxcemal  signs  to  penetrate  into  the  most  secret  movements  of 
the  soul. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Socrates  that  a  window  should  be  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  every  man.  Such  a  window  i&  often  found  up- 
Ml  the  face,  which  betrays  the  thoughts,  and  designs  which  the 
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'  tongue  would  fain  varnish  over  or  conceal.  Tho«c  who  ape 
deeply  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  world  may  attain  such  a.com* 
mand  of  countenance  as  to  bid  defiance  to  suspicion  or  eurio- 
sity.  But  obs'erve  the  features  o€  the  young  and  tmhackni^ 
culprit ;  mark  his  averted  eye,hii  blushing  countenance^  and  hit 
faultcring  tongue  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  nature  has  placed 
formidable  barriers  against  arti6cc  and  hypocrisy.  The  9tud)r^ 
then,  of  the  human  countenance  is  not  founded  on  the  shallow 
basis  of  fanciful  conjecture.  Nature  has  made  us  ^11  physi(^' , 
nomists  to  a  certain  degree;  though  we  never  have  studied 
physiognomy  as  an  art,  nor  know  a  single  rule  of  the  adepts. 

But  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  at  all  times  many  should 
have  professed  to  teach  what  it  is  so  interesting  to  all  to  know. 
We  find  then  in  the  writings  of  the  classic  authors  of  anti- 
quity many  traces  of  the  high  pretensions  of  physiognomists  by 
profession.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  preftensions  have 
been  frequently  carried  to  an  absurd  and  extravagant  height. 
Nor  da  we  even  think  that  the  defence  set  up  in  palliation  of 
their  blunders  has  been  always  a  very  good  one.  Zopyrus,  a 
famous  physiognomist,  (the  story  is  related  by  Cicero  in  the 
Tusculan  questions)  pronounced,  from  the  traits  of  the  face  of 
Socrates,  the  philosopher  to  be  inclined  to  many  vices.  The 
philosopher  defended  the  judgment  of  the  physiognomist^  by 
avowing  such  to  have  been  his  original  propensities,  averring 
that  he  had  conquered  thejn  by  the  force  of  reason.  This  was 
good  natured  at  least.  OugHt  not,  however,  We  may  ask,  the 
strength  of  his  reason  to  have  been  as  strongly  characterized,  as 
his  original  vicious  propensities  ? 

But  the  extravagances  of  ill-foOnded  pretensions  afFofd  no  so. 
lid  grounds  for  discredifing  an  art  which  has  its  foundations  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  which  it  is  probable  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  study  and  cultivation.  Not  only  are  the  pas:- 
sionsofthe  moment  depicted  on  the  countenance,  but  there 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  mirror  the  outlines  of  the  character  of 
the  whole  man;  the  n^oral  and  intellectual  features  which  $6 
istrongly  diversify  the  individuals  of  th^  human  race.  Iti  this 
point  there  is  an  alliance  between  physiognomy  and  medlcinek 
The  doctrine  of  temperaments  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  those 
which  have  descended  to  our  ownjtimes;  and  though  the  notioA 
of  their  being  founded  upon  the  excess  of  this  or  that  particiilarf 
, humour  has  been  discarded  by  a  more  correct  phi bfeophy,  rf 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  distinctions  thcnfi.<telvet  ha'vi 
been  drawn  from  observation??  of  hurnan  nature.  No  man  whiS 
looks  around  among  hjs  acquaintance  will  find  much  difficulty 
[n  pronouncing  that  one  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  ariothfef 
mclanchplic,  a  third  phlegmatic,  and  a  fourth  choleric  VH6 
physician  knows  the  importance  of  these  distinctions  as  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  tendencies  to  peculiar  diseases/ which  are  asi 
l^ciated  with  each  habit ;  the  moralist,  that  each  temperkmeiit 
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hfk$  U$  proper  character  ;  that  the  heart,  temper,  and  morals 
are  8tronj|;ly  influenced  by  them,  M.  Cal)anis  has  illa^trated 
tbU  subject  in  his  essay  on  the  relation  between  the  ph^'sical 
structure  and  moral  charactf  r  of  man.  He  has  observed  that 
ihote  who  perpetrate  great  atrocities  are  strongly  marked  by  a 
peculiar  physiognomy.  Our  own  immortal  poet  Shakespeare. 
the  most  accurate^observer  of  human  nature  perhaps  that  ever 
lived,  has  expressed  the  same  conviction  when  he  makes  Cae- 
sar express.to  Mark  Antony  his  apprehensions  of  <*  that  spare 
Cassius/' 

*  Let  me  have  men  about  xfie  that  are  fat, 
Sleak-headed  men,  and  such  ns  sK-ep  a  nights  : 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hunj^ry  Utnk, 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dan^en  us/ 

We  have  lately  seen  a  strong  tllustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
principles,  lyooking  pver  a  series  of  portraits  of  men  distin-  " 
guished  in  the  French  revolution,  we  met  among  many  others 
with  those  of  Carrier  and  Marat.  Two  more  villainous  coun- 
tenances never  struck  our  eyes.  We  do  not  pretend  to  skill 
enough  to  analyze  them*  But  we  are  confident  that  no  timid 
person  could  have  met  Carrier  in  a  solitary  place  without  shud-r 
dering.  -^ 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco* 
|>omy,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  cxplainir^  the  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  physiognomy.  Every  passion  or 
epiotion,  however  transitory^  has  its  corresponding  internal 
change  and  its  external  expression.  Now  the  different  organs 
^re  in  different  individuals  in  various  degrees  of  natural  and  ha- 
t)itual  excitation.  This  gives  to  each  individual  both  his  rul- 
Jing  passion  and  his  peculiar  expression.  Can  we  doubt  that 
some  are  constitutionally  amorous,  do  not  the  eyes,  the  ges-^ 
tures,  the  smile,  the  voice,all  betray  ihe  secret  propensity  ot  the 
heart  ?  does  it  not  burst  out  in  spite  of  reserve,  and  ihame,  and 
al most  of  vi rt ue  itsel f  ? 

But  if  there  be  a  genuine  science  of  physiognomy,  founded  on 
the  real  principles  of  human  nature,  there  is  also  a  vain,  false, 
and  futil(^  art,  founded  on  no  real  principle  whatever,  and 
which  has^s  little  pretensions  to  be  called  a  science.  Nature 
tells  u&  to  observe  the  eyes,  the  colour,  the  gesture,  or  the 
countenance,  but  these  adepts  say,  mark  the  hair  ;  thin  hair 
denotes  fraud  and  malice  ;.  strong  hair  shews  a  ferocious  dispo- 
sition ;  those  who  have  straight  hair  are  timid,  rustic  or  stu- 
pid ^  but  cowards  too  have  curled  hair;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
hair  be  too  much  curled  :  but  to  have  hair  curled  only  at  the 
ends  is  a  sign  of  courage  and  energy.  So  says  M.  Porta,  and 
so  says  Aristotle.  Mighty  discoveries  may  be  made  froni  the 
fingers.  Thick  short  fingers,  says  one,  are  a  sign  of  folly  i  says 
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iinoflier,  they  denote  envy,  cruelty,  and  holdness*  >  The  jngcnN- 
ous  have  simple  fingers  (fes  doigts  simplt^sO  The  man  whosp 
fingers  are  bent  backwards  is  liberal,  officious,  and  intelligent; 
whilst  those  who  have  the  fingers  bent  inward,  are. greedy  and 
rapacious  ;  because,  truly,  the  eagle,  falcon,  and  hawk,  ,have 
crooked  talons.  Even  the  toes  contribute  their  share  to  deter^ 
mine  the  intellectual  and  moral  character.  Those  whosf 
toes  arc  croockcd  arc  like  crows,  starlings,  &c.  which  are  im- 
pudent. Such  men  are  therefore  without  shame,  Tho$e 
whose  toes  are  adherent  and  conjoined,  are  timid  like  w^ter^r 
fowl,  which  are  weh*footed.  The  man  whose  toes  areata 
small  distance  from  cacl\  other,  is  light-minded,  and  talkative* 
Short  and  thick  toes  denote  a  man  r^sh,  improvident,  gnd  in- 
clined to  cruelty.  Toes  of  a  moderate  sixe  and  weli-propor- 
tioned,  bespeak  a  man  of  excellent  manners.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Polemon,  of  Adasmantius,  of  Coociiiator,  and  of 
Albert. 

In  these  examples  we  have  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  information  to  be  derived  frorh  this  volume.  It  pro- 
fesses to  present  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  regarding  physiog- 
nomy, which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
Jt  might  with  sufficient  propriety  be  termed  a  specimen  of 
the  absurdities,  incongfuities,  and  unfounded  assertions,  which 
might  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  antiquity,  or  sanction- 
ed by  the  weight  of  powerful  names. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books ;  the  first  treating  of 
the  exterior  parts  of  man,  and  of  the  signs  which  are  presented 
by  them.  In  the  second,  the  qualities  of  the  man  are  assumed ; 
and,  the  physiognomical  traits  attached  to  them  are  annexed. 
In  the  first  we  have  a  grave  and  solemn  enumeration  of  every 
part  which  makes  up  the  human  form,  and  so  minute  that 
though  the  volume  is  but  a  very  moderate  octavo  the  nummary 
of  the  contents  of  this  part  nils  no  less  ;haa  twenty  pages. 
Our  opinion  of  its  general  value  we  have  already  given,  le| 
the  reader  judge  for  himself  from  a  longer  specimen.  Q«  th« 
«2;e  of  the  head  we  find  the  following  remarks  : 

*  Aristotle  says,  in  l*is  writings  on  physiognomy,  those  who 
have  the  volume  of  the  bend  riiiher  larger  thau  ordinary,  for  exam- 
ple like  the  dogs  we  c^ll  setters,  are  like  them,  intelligent,  full  of 
sagacity,  and  possessing  a  very  delicate  smell.  * 

*  Polemon  pretends  that  heads  which  are,  a  little  above  the  ordir 
nary  standard,  are  filled  with  good  sense-and  illiberal;  but  the  text 
js  defective.  Adtemanlius  corrects  him  and  attributes /Z//6fr(//i7y 
only  to  heads  siilJ  more  voUimjuous  than  these  last;  ibey  b<}ing,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  sensible,  strong,  and  magnanimous.  Albert 
says  that  a  head  rather  larger  than  ordinary,  indicates  intelligence, 
energy  and  magnanimity.  The  Egyptians  painted  their  god  Anubis, 
\v|^i€hsomf  ta^e  ft>r  Mercury,  wilU  a  dog's  head,  assigning  for  ^ 
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reason  thai  no  anifsal  has  so  mucb  s«nsa  as  the  dof.  Among 
birds,  parrots  have  a  large  head;  they^Ioarn  likewise  to  spi^nk*. 
Galen  says,  in  his  book  entitled  *  the  Art  of  Medicinf,*  that  the 
j^udgnient  di-awn  from  the  size  of  the  head  is  bften  erroneous,  be- 
cause attention  is  paid  only  to  itH  volume,  which,  considered  ab- 
stractedly is  not  a  certain  sign  of  its  being  well  constijtuted ;  bujt 
when  to  a  large  head  is  joined  an  agreeable  counietiance,  perfect 
eyes;  when  the  head  is  supported  by  d  solid  muscular  .neck,  divided 
properly  by  the  vertebr«,aiid  proportioned  to  its  size  ;  siiah  a  head, 
says  Galen,  is  a  very  good  sign  :  and  we  read  in  his  b6(xk,  on  Pttpu- 
lar  Diseaiet,  as'  a  largtt  chest,  containing  in  its  ample  cavity,  vrvW 
formed  lungs,  and  a  heart  whose  functions  are  frtely  exercised,  arc 
a  sign  of  vital  energy,  in  like  manner,  a  large  hend,  Hod  a  cavity  for 
the  spine  in  proportion,  containing,  the  one  a  brain  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  Xbe  other  a  spinal  marrow  of  a  large  diameter,  are 
ver^  proper  for  the  separation' of  the  animal  spirits  ;  whence  prucejeds 
the  energy  of  theinteyectual  faculties. 

*  Aviccnna  repeats  after  Galen  the  same  assertion. 

'  John  of  Alexandria,  in  his  commentaries  upon  Htppocrate!i 
expresses  himself  thus.  *'  We  look  for  a  head  of  large  capacity; 
because  it  is  the  receptacle  of  the  sensilive  fitculiTs,  ai>d  the  source 
of  the  grand  mov]?mentsof  the  body.  If  the  brain  is  targe  jn  pro? 
portion  to  the  head  (qu.  the  kodi/  f)  it  is  evident  thatinuch  heat  will 
be  generated  in  it.  If  the  vertebrae  are  large,  as  welt  as  the  boues 
of  the  chest,  the  vital  forces,  and  the  nutrition  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  arc  energetic/*  We.  may  see  in  the  statues  of  Plato, 
that  his  head  exceeded  a  little  in  proporMon  the  othier  parts  of 
his  body,  which  answers  very  well  U  the  perspicacity  and  force  of 
his  genius.' 

Onc'of  the  most  beautiful  oF  the  ancient  statues  (if  wc 
remen^ber  right,  the  Apollo  Belvidere)  has  the  head  remarka- 
bly small ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  whatever  be  the  proporr 
tionof  the  head  to  the  body  in  a  perfectly-formed  man,  iil  us 
Englishmen  the  pwportion  is  habitually  exceeded.  The  large 
quantities  of  animal  food  which  v^c  habitiiallyuse,  causes  an 
habitual  turgescence  and  excitation  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Whether  this  is  attended  with  quickness  of  intellect  or  with 
hebetudc,depcnds,we  believe,  upon  accident,  or  to  speak  more 
cprrcctly  upon  internal  causes,"  with  which  we  aj^c  unacquaint- 
ed. But  much  depends  upon  the  time  of  life.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  those,  who  in  the  decline  of  life  are  Ic- 
thargic,and  finally  apoplectic,  were  at  an  earlier  period  remark- 
able tor  their  vivacity  and  acumen.  The  powers  seem  ex- 
hausted by  previous  over  excitement. 

The  man  of  probity  and  his  opposite  wc  find  thus  charac^ 

terizcd. 

i  -^      .  •  .  ' 

^Tht  Man  of  Probity, 

*  His  figme  is  fine,  his  shoulders   wide,-  his  chest  lafge,  his  respj% 
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ratfOJ<«asy  arfd  tranqui!  j  the  ndse  large  enough,  and  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  rest  of  his  face  ;  the  eyes  arc  large,  and  a  little  sunk, 
or  much  open,  having  the  expression  of  softness :  it  sometimes 
bappem  that  the  eyes  have  a  sniaU  degree  of  mdanrhoj^',  and-  that 
the  eye-brows  advance  upon  them,  whilst  tbe  forehea<i  from  this 
circumstaBce  is  a  little  severe ;  but  all  this  is  in  moderatil)n/ 

'  The  MhfPwithout  ProhUy.' 
*  The  roan  without  probity  is  remarkable  for  the  ugliAcss  of  his 
face.  The  ears  are  long  and  straight;  the  mouih  small,  pr(>jcctin<r 
forwards,  tbe  canine  teeth  directed  outwards  and  hard  ;  his  manner 
of  speaking,  quick,  abrupt;  and  disagreeable,  particularly  when  the 
voice  is  harsh,  or  when  he  speaks  through  the  nose,  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;.  his  neck  is  bent  forwards,  and  often  ihe  buck  is  so  too  ;  the 
legs  are  thin,  his  feet  badly  formed  ;  his  eyes  are  placed  almost  in 
the  length  (qu.  the  axis  ?)  of  the  facie,  or  they  are  turned  towards 
the  upper  eye-lid,  and  directed  one  towards  thet  other,  shining  like 
polished  marble  and  dry.  There  are  men  without  probity  whose 
eyes  vibrate  as  if  they  were  coming  out  of  the  head,  pale,  or  of  a 
red  colour  and  dry^* 

It  would  be  well  for  human  society,  if  it  were  so  easy  to 
distinguish  a  knave  from  an  honest  man.  But,  we  fear  that 
many  a  pleasing  countenance  is  but  a  mask  to  a  perverse 
nundy  and  we  know  too  that,  a  rough  and  homely  outside  may 
cover  a  warm  and  honest  heart. 

We  think  that  the  author  of  this  collection  has  taken  much 
trouble  to  prove  that  the  ancients  were  as  great  adepts  as  the  . 
moderns  in  professing  what  they  did  not  understand ;  that  no 
absurdity  is  so  gross  that  it  cannot  be  defended  by  the  autho* 
rity  of  sorhe  great  name,  and  that  some  men  are  so  perversely  . 
industrious  as  to  spend  their  lives  in   attempting  to   perpe-  . 
tuate  follies,  which  ought  to  be  suffered  to  sink  quietly   into 
the  tonab  of  oblivion. 


Art.  y.^^HieropoUs  von  J,  C.  Greiling,    8rp. 
Greylingh  Hieropohs,     Magdeburg.    1800. 

THIS  IS  a  curious,  though  not  a  popular  book.  It  under-* 
takes  to  examine  the  relation  which  oiight  to  subsist  between 
the  clerical  order  and  the  state.  In  organizing  a  system  of  * 
pGblic  instruction,  three  different  bases  may  be  adopted  as  the 
criterion  of  legitimate  preference.  I.  Truth,  The  magistrate 
may  enquire  for  himself  into  the  validity  of  the  pretensions  of 
contendmg  religions,  and  may  institute  for  the  use  of  others 
that  which  he  has  discovered  to  be  right.  II.  Prevalence. 
The  magistrate  may  assume,  that  for  any  religion  to  be  effica- 
cious, it  must  be  credited  by  the  people :  now  h6  has  no  other 

Aft.  Vol.  i6.  K  k 
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gage  'of  faith,  no  other  method  <rf  asccitaimiy  the-  relative  , 
credibility,  in  his  own  time  and  country,  of  different  <^imons» 
but  the  prevalence  of  their  profession.  III.  Utility.  The 
magistrate  may  entirely  neglect  to  coilcem  himself  about  the 
relation  between  man  and  superior  beings,  between  man  and 
post*existence ;  and  only  provide  for  the  mstitution  of  so  much 
public  instruction,  as  conduces  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  Vk 
tAasIife.  . 

The  relative  operation  of  these  bases  of  decision  on  learning, 
tolerance,  liberty,  and  morality,  and  their  relative  operation  , 
on  the  shapes  of  public  institution,  form  interesting  subjects  of 
speculation* 

« 1/  saystbc  anthor  in  bis  introduction, «  am  a  worshipper  of  tlie 
holy  trinity  of  Truth,  Religion,  and  Virtue  :  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  mankind  would  educate  themselves  to  this  worship,  without  the 
assiitance  of  the  state.  They  have  need  of  many  a  Prometheus  to  ' 
fetch  from  heaven  the  torch  of  wisdom,  or  they  will  not  be  cheered 
and  enlightened  by  its  rays,  if  six  days  in  the  week  are  given  to 
selfish  punuits,  to  bettering,  each  fur  himself,  his  own  condition  in 
lije;  it  is  not  loo -much  to  spend  the  seventh  in  examiaing  and  it- 
commending  our  common  interests,  our  reciprocal  duties,  our 
means  of  mutual,  and  public  beneficence.' 

It  is  evident,  the  author  thinks,,that  without  the  higher  sort  • 
of  education  among  the  clerjjy,  no  good  can  arise  frpm  •  an 
order  of  public  instructors.  They  will  neither  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  morally  beautiful,  nor  to  apply  with  eloquence  and 
efficacy,  the  arguments  of  learning  in  its  behalf.  The  cost  of 
sijch  an  education  should  be  indemnified  by  a  salary,  suffici- 
ently liberal  to  maintain, with  some  elegance,  a  married  couple ; 
else  the  more  exemplary  domestic  virtues,  the  art  of  scattering 
the 'graces  and  refinements  of  taste  over  habits  of  strict  ftmlly 
economy, will  rarely  be  realized.The  chief  cause  of  thecmliza- 
tion  of  country-places  is  the  residence- of  an  order  of  lettered 
meni  who  are  constantly  exemplifying  in  their  families^  the 
habits  ajcid  manners  of  accomplished }  life,  and  exhibiting 
specimens  to  the  rustic  of  the  art  of  living  wisely. 

But,  in  proportion  as  these  finer  sensibilities  are  evolved, 
which  scatter  the  perfume  of  benevolence  over  every  part  of 
conduct,  will  also  prevail  that  conscientious  irritability,  that 
scrupulous  sincerity,  which  disdains  even  to  conceal,  far  more 
to  disguise,  its  interior  persuasions.  Hence  it  happens,  thalji 
wherever  formularies  of  orthodoxy  are  imposed,  some  cases 
occur,  in  which  men  of  high  excellence  for  principle,  disinter- 
estedness, culture,  and  learning,  arc  obliged  to  desert  the  clw*. 
cal  duties,  and  to  seek  in  pupilage,  or  in  lay-industry,  a  liyeli-. 
hood,  which  pays  no  income-tax  of  prevarication.  Mr.  Grey- 
ling  much  inclines  to  the  notioni  that  a  church  might  be  so 
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constiiutfcd,  as  to  l^ave  opinion  free  as  air ;  and  yet  to  secure 
alt  those  benefits  to  learning,  to  morals,  and  to  public  obedi- 
ence, which  the  ecclesiastic  order  has  been  instrumental  in 
conferring.  In  England  a  mere  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniform, 
mity  would  produce  this  effect. 

The  magistrate,  who  presumes  to  think  himself  in  possession 
r>i  the  iruthy  will  eventually  perceive,  that  he  has  much  into- 
lerance to  commit,  before  he  can  drill  others  into  his  convic- 
tion. If  Const^tine  to  day  has  a  right  to  legislate  for  the 
religion  of  his  subjects,  Julian  has  the  same  right  to-morrow* 
Queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth  are  alike  entitled  to  murder 
the  teachers  of  another  catechism.  The  risk  of  innovation  is  as 
great  on  this  basis,  and  the  probability  of  intolerance  is 
greater,  than  on  the  basis  that  prevalence  is  the  binding  prin- 
ciple :  yet  the  sovereign  is  surely  entitled  to  believe  that  he  is 
a  better  judge  of  truth  than  the  people. 

Suppose  him  to  take  prevalence  for  his  basis.— We  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  render  sensible  the  ideas  of  our  author,  to 
translate,  not  his  words,  but  his  train  of  sentiment,  into  ana- 
logous combinations,  derived  from  our  own  law«,  and  locaIi« 
ties.'— The  magistrate  will  then  find  himself  at  liberty  to  esta- 
blish Bucerism  in  Ex^IaDd,  Calvinism  in  Scotland,  Catholi* 
cism  in  Irelaiid,  Judaism  in  Gqiana,  Idolatry  in  Hindostan* 
On  the  basis  of  truth  he  must  universali^ie  in  his  empire  the 
given  religion  which  he  prefers ;  on  the  basis  of  prevalence,  he 
may  confer  on  each  province  the  patronage  of  its  own  peculiar 
creed. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,'  says  our  author,  *  to  maintain  with  cant 
that  our  religion  has  an  uoteric  and  an  exoteric  doctrine ;  that  its 
exoteric  XVLiUQii  is  to  consist  of  those  opinions,  which  cah  be  rendered 
commuo  to  the  pastor  and  his  flock;  and  that  its  e«o/ eric  cre«d  is 
to  coQsf&t  of  those  opiiiions,  which  can  be  rendered  common  to  the 
pastor  and  the  philosopher. — la  this  case,  however,  the  Inferences 
of  the  highar  literature  will  be  diffused  as  rapidly  as  the  public  can 
bear.  The  oar  will  not  be  heard  to  dip;  but  the  course  of  the 
tide  will  remove  the  boat.  And,  when  the  waters  seem  to  settle  uC 
a  aewievel,^  the  magistrate  can  change  his  condnions  of  aachorage. 
—But,  on  this  principle^  there  is  always  a  sacrifice  of  parishes  to 
shires,  of  shires  to  dioceses  ;  the  inclinatious.of  the  more  instructed 
are  subjected  to  the  average  inclinations  of  the  multitude;  tho  . 
wisest^  whom  it  is  most  an  ol>ject  to  conciliate,  and  the  most  foolish 
Whom  it  is  most  an  object  to  reform,  are  alike  repelled  from  the 
foontains  of  instruction.  Add  to  this,  stability  of  opinion,  which 
ikvours  ignorfince,  is  encouraged,  ami  fluctuation  of  opinion,  which 
fAroUrs  instruction,  is  discouraged;  and  it  wUl  appear  very  duubt* 
fol,  whether  any  temporary  preference,  in  a  given  community,  of  & 
particular  creed;  can  justify  the  legal  establishment  of  that  creed.' 
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There  is  a  furtbcr  danger  in  establishing  the  prevalent  reli- 
gion. The  state  must  in  that  case  obey  the  church.  The 
tortoise  (to  adopt  the  singular  simile  of  our  author,  p.  -^6)  will 
be  able  to  walk  ofFwith  the  elephant  upon  its  back.  The  in- 
dependence of  ihc  magistrate  is  best  consulted  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects.  The  intercuts  of  tolerance  arc  best  consulted 
by  it.  '  Where  each  particular  sect  is  less  numerous  than  a 
coalition  of  the  rest,  all  have  a  permanent  interest  in  defending 
each  other's  privileges. 

The  author  quotes  2  Corinthians  1.  24,  to  prove  that  the 
priest  ought  to  have  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  people, 
nor  the  magistrate  over  the  faith  of  the  priest.  The  practical 
teachers  of  the  church,  says  Melahchthon,  represent  Christ ; 
not  the  individuals  formally  entitled  and  impowered.  The 
idea  of  a  perfect  doctrine  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  the  votes 
of  councils;  but  by  the  writings  of  men  strong  in  mind  and 
pure  in  heart.  Yet  the  wisest  schemes  are  not  to  be  precipi- 
tately executed  ;  some  experience  in  the  magistrate,  some  ha- 
bituation in  the  people  is  requisite,  for  the  erection  of  an  expe- 
dient church. 

If  the  magistrate  takes  ntiUti/  for  his  basis,  and  carries  his 
institution  no  further  than  his  own  wants  require;  it  may  be 
doubted  at  first,  whether  enough  of  public  instruction  would 
be  provided,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  national  church.  Yet  a 
great  porjtion  of  our  extant  religion  would  even  so  be  com- 
manded, 

*  (I.)  The  magistrate  has  neeil  of  a  sacrament  of  nomina- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  descent  of  property, 
the  proportion  of  fighting  men,  the  muhitude  of  the  people,  &c. 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  secret  births,  irresponsible  paren- 
tage, iafMDlicidc,  &c.  the  subject  must  be  called  on  lo  iegis>tr,  "with 
the  priest,  the  birth  and  nnme  of  every  child.  And  il  is  >high!y  ex- 
pedient that  at  the  lime  of  such  registration,  the  pannis  should  in- 
dicate those  individuals,  to  whom,  in  case  of  their  own  decease,  they 
wish  to  tninsfer  the  {"Uperintendance  of  their  orphans.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  appointing  a  godfather  and  godmother.  Perhaps  the 
ancient  union  betwpe;i  the  nie«hcal  and  priestly  office  is  too  much 
dissolved,  and  might  expedienlly  be  restored  in  count; y-places  ;  in 
which  case  instructions  concerning  the  physical  education  of  young 
children,  the  time  for  administering  vaccination,  &c.  might  conveni- 
enily  be  disseminated  at  the  period  of  baptism.' 

'  (2.)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  confirmation* 
When  the  age  of  adolescence  approaches,  it  is  expedient  10  muster 
the  juvenile  population  ;  toexaminehow  extensively  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  cyphering  have  been  acquired  ;  in  what  proportton 
the  resources  of  subsistence  are  enjoyed;  and  how  many  await,  un- 
apprenticed,  for  the  interference  of  some  overseer  in  their  behalf, 
At  this  age,  much  instruction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  young,  about 
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the  care  due  to  the  health  and  perfection  of  the  body,  about  the 
importance  of  neatness,  temperance  and  exeitrise,  about  the  incon- 
veniences to  be  apprehended  from  premature,  solitarj',  promiscuous 
or  impure  imiulgence,  and  abput  the  various  precautions  requisite 
to  ^re,serve  throughout  life  the  power  of  useful  labour.  Some  con- 
sistories wisely  require  of  the  subordinate  clergy  the' distribution  of 
tracts  on  these  topics,  indicated  by  the  medical  boards.  The  Augs« 
Jbufg  confession  properly  i€&che%po^stas  eccFesiastica  non  impeditpQ* 
liiicam  administrationem :  nam  polUica  administraiioversatur  in  tiimt 
res  quam  evangeliutu' 

*  (3.)  The  magistrate  ha%  fifed  of  a  sacrament  of  marriage.  On 
the  sanctity  of  that  institution  depends  principally  the  domestic  ha|)- 
plness  of  the  people,  the  expedient  education  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  prevalence  of  (hat  decree  of  parental  affec- 
tion, which  operates  as  the  purest  and  most  permaneni  motive  and 
reward  for  general  industry  and  frugality.  To  adultery,  especially 
to  adulteryin  the  female  parent,  every  obstacle  should  be  opposed 
which  public  opinion,  and  which  religion,  so  extensively  the  regu- 
latress  of  public  opinion,  can  supply.  The  exact  registration  and 
formal  avowal -of  marriages  is  important,  not^only  to  the  regulation 
of  conduct,  but  to  the  <iistribution  of  properly;  not  only  to  mora- 
lity but  tojustice.  Hence  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  has  in 
most  countries  been  surrounded  with  ap]>ropriate  and  august    cere- 

, monies  and  instrpciinns.' 

*  (4.)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  burial.  To  prevent 
the  secret  interment  of  persons  whose  decease  has  been  accelerated, 
and  to  ascertain  accurately  in  whom  vests  the  property  left  behind, 
a  public  funeral  is  wisely  appointed  for  every  citizen.  Many  whole* 
some  moral  admonitions  are  eilicaciousty  circulated  on  such  oc- 
casion«.* 

Beside  these  sacraments  Mr.  Greyling  thinks  that  public 
festivals  are  essential  in  all  forms  of  religion ;  and  recommends 
particularly  the  harvest  homey  as  that  feast  of  exultation,  which 
It  is  most  convenient  to  celebrate  with  grateful  hymns  and  hos- 
.pitable  concourse.  The  German  churches  have  appropriate 
services  for  such  occasions. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  magistrates,  and 
assented  to  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  political  formu- 
laries,the  auti  or  proceeds  to  show,  that  to  the  voluntary  conceit 
of  the  paitor,  and  his  parishioners,  duly  represented  by  elective 
ciders,  may  safely  be  left  the  choice  of  liturgic  books  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ;  and  thus  is  to  arise— a  priesthood  of  truth, 
teaching  wisdom,  and  practising  virtue — a  holy  city  \yn  the 
hcightsofZion— anew  Jerusalem  within  the  church,  shining 
with  glory,  and  peopled  with  angels. 


Ajit  VL^-^Malvina  •  par  Madame  Cottin^  Juttur  de  Claire 
d'Jlbe,  Elizabeihf  lie.  Precede  de  Memoires  iur  ia  Fie 
de  VAuUur.    4  Tome%.  \^ko.  Colburn.  i8Q9« 

THE  name  of  Madame  Cottin  had  scarcely  been  heard  in 
-England  before  the  publication  of  her  EtixabHhjVflAidtk'at 
once  deservedly  fixed  her  repntation  in  this  country^  and  crcsrt- 
cd  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those  other  worf:s 
which  had  previously  obtained  for  her  celebrity  in  her  own.  It 
was  not  then  generally  understood  that  the  amiable  writer  had 
already  ended  the  race  of  literary  fame  which,  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  supposed  to  have  only  begun.  Elizabeth  was  the  last 
effort  of  her  genius,  she  survived  its  publication  no  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  having  died  at  Paris  at  the  early  age  of  35  in 
the  month  of  August  1807. 

The  memoirs  of  her  short  career  of  existence  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  this  London^editionofone  of  her  earlier  performances, 
are  not  interesting  for  variety  of  incident  or  strong  delineation 
of  character,  yet,  simple  and  unassuming  as  the  sketqh  will  ap- 
pear, it  may  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  readers 
whp  wish  to  be  informed  who  was  the  person  from  ivKbom 
they  have  derived  amusement  or  instruction* 

Mji^ie  Ristau  was  tli^e  only  daughter  of  a  rich  merc}]ant  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  director  of  the  French  East  India  company,  and 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Her  life,  it  oiay  be  pre^imed,  pasaied 
inuuifonn  ease  andtranauillity  till  her  eighteenth  year,  when 
she  was  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  on  M.  Jean  Cottin.abanker 
at  Paris,  a  young  man  whose  prospects  in  life  were  every  way 
answerable  to  her  own,  whose  character  was  respectable,  whose 
'connections  were  amiable  arid  well  suited  totjie  dis'posititMt-  of 
''  her  who  thus  entered  among  them — Madame  Girardot,  die 
youngest  of  the  two  sisters  6?  M.  Cotiin,  was  her  equal  in 
age;  and  in  taste,  in  temper,  in  inclination,  another  self-^ac- 
•  cordingly  an  intimacv  of  friendship  took  i)lace  between  them, 
such  as^has  been  selaom  witnessed  in  real  life  since  the  days^of 
'Helena  and  Hermia,  but  not,  like  theirs,  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  passion  or  broken  ofFby  jealousy.  The  modest  retirement 
of  private  life  constituted  all  they  knew  or  conceived  of  happi- 
ness, and  beyond  the  little  circle  of  their  own  select  cotcii^s, 
their  virtties  and  accomplishments  were  never  heard  of. 

'  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1 791, 'says  M.  Boil«au,her  biograpber, 
<  thai  having  accepted  the  place  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  M»  Jauge,' 
(the  husband  of  another  sister  of  M.  Cottin's)  1  bad  the  hiq)pines» 
.  <^f  being  admitted  to  the  society  of  Madame  Cottin,  and  of  seeing 
ber  every  day.  She  was  then  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  an  inter- 
esting figure.  The  whiteness  of  her  complexion,  her  large  blu« 
•yts,  aud  the  melody  of  her  voice  {le  timbre  de  ia  voix)  announced 
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rte  beauties  of  her  soul :  the  whole  of  her  physiognomy  bore  the  im- 
pres«»iottofanexcessfvesensi<«if*5^^  aad  «io  man  who  has  witaeiisMsd 
the  smile  of  benevolence  that  pkyed  upon  her  lips,  or  the  tears  -ci 
compassion  that  treitibled  in  her  eye-lids,  will; ever  loee  thevremem- 
brance  of  her  angelic  sweetness.  Her  deportment,  her  looks,  anuounik 
ced  adiegree  of  timidity  which  can  hardly  b«  cp^ccived»  but.  whick 
^vts  most  singularly  contrasted  with  that  heroism  of  virtue  wbidi  ^ 
•o  eminently  possessed  as  to  give  the  idea  of  something  romantkiitb 
those  wh0  were  unable  to  elevate  themselves  to.  this  same  Qntbusiaain 
for  the  fair  and  good.  Sincerely  attached  to  him  with  whom,6i^'^iHi 
imitefl».6be  falfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  wife  with  the  mo^t  scrupulp«u( 
fidelity  and  the  roost  genuine  tenderness.  Like  her  own  Claire 
d^Albe^  she  had  consulted  all  the  feelings  of  her  soul  as  to  which 
were  most  calculated  to  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  her  bus* 
band;  she  would  have  ^iven  her  life  for  him  ;  apd  yet  I.  do  not 
think  I  violate  truth  in  asserting  that  her  heart  had  never  known 
the  passion  of  love.  The  almost  superhuman  conceptions  which 
her  ardent  imagination  had  suggested  to  her  of  the  irresistible  empire 
which  that  passion  assumed  over  the  soul,  made  her  often  suspect 
*that  her  lot  had  not  been  cast  so  happily  as  it  might  have  b'een,  &nd 
transported  her  into  an  ideal  world,where  she  hoped  to  find  the  hap- 
piness which  she  fancied  to  be  denied  her  in  this ;  Nevertheless  these 
reveries,dangerous  for  a  heart  less  idolatrously  devoted  to  virtue,  did 
not  alter  her  ever  even  temper.  All  in  her  character  was  harniony  t 
like  her  Mhltinu,  she  possessed  that  genuine  complacency  which  is 
the  redult  of  goodness*  It  was  not  by  effort  or  by  calculation  that  she 
bent  her  taste  to  the  ta#te  of  withers ;  but  because  tbe  pleasure  of 
others  always  pMceded  her  own  in  the  thoughts  of  hier  heart/    - 

Haying  occasion  to  visit  England  sooietl  me  after  her  tnnr- 
liage^  lyf.  Botleau  informs  us  that  she  did  not  neglect  that 
opfQrt(;i|iity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  langua^  ofihc 
author  of  Clarissa^,  which  was  taught  her  by  Messrs^  jPlimlef 
and  Kellyy  meters  of  a  commercial  school  in  Finsbury  square* 
"We  a|-e  not  apprized  of  any  further  advantages  that  she  gained 
from  her  residence  among  us.  She  returned  to  h^r  native 
country  on  the  first  surmise  of  an  approaching  rupture  between 
the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French^  repijiblic^  and  not  Iqng 
^fjterwardst  death  deprived  her  of  him  with  whom  she  h^d 
found  reason  ^  to  suspect  that  her  lot  had  not  been  so  happily 
cast  as  it  might  h^ve  been.' 

As  this  event  happened  in  the  very  worst  period  of  revolu- 
tionary commotion,  we  expected  that  some  allusion  would 
have  been  made  to  the  alarming  situation  in  which  a  young 
and  rich  widow  must  have  found  herself  placed  by  the  loss  oT 
her  protector  rn  such  critical  circumstances.  It  iff  not  easy  to  ^ 
conceive  that  she  could  hare  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the' 
tapacious  leaders  of  parties,  who  successively  held  the  country 
in  a  state  of  terror  and  bondage,or  could  have  felt  herself  secure 
amidst  the  many  changes  to  which  that  eventful  period  gave 


birth.  NevcrthelciSy  we  caonot  coUect  from-M.  Boileaifji 
memoir  that  Madajpae  Cottin  suffisred  any  unusual  difliculty  or 
alviD  from  ihe  a^  rated  state  of  public  afiairs*  She  retired  from 
-llid. capital  soon  after  herhusband's.dcalh»and  in  the  solitude  ckf 
an  elegant  country  seat,  gave  herself  up  to  the  romantic  visioqs 
.  «f  imaginary  love  wMchshe  had  begun  to  indulge  in  her  fof'» 
jilkr  situation.  Yer»  though  now  left  at  liberty  to  seek-  that 
<^^  happy  lot/  which  she  bad  not  hitherto  experienced  exoept  in 
idreams,  it  does  not  Appear  that  she  ever  availed  herself  of  the 
privilege  which  chance  aflForded  her,  or  perhaps  she  never  met 
with  an  actual  object  to  which  ishe  could  transfer  the  ideal  tn^ 
thusiasmof  her  fancy. 

'  Lo.ve,'  snys  her  biojcrapher,  •  that  ardent  Jo vc,olwhJcb  her  lively 
imagination  hdd  painted  so  delicious  an  iiui'ge,  and  ofivhich  sbe  stitl 
fyih  bersf^lfto  be  i»u5ceptib/e,  '<ihli(}Ugh  (tcr  knowledge  of  the  world 
laade  her  regard  it  with  fear  and  hCH>picion,  brougbt  aathiag  but 
♦rouble  to  a  heart,  which  felt  theneccwty  of  loving,* 

In  this  State  pf  mind  (which,  however  delicately  expressed 
by  M.  Boileau,  we  old-fashioned  critics  shall  never  be  per- 
fiuaded  that  it  is  quite  delicate  for  a  lady  to  avow}  she  resorted 
to  a  very  fantastic  expedient  for  alleviating  her  pain,and  directing 
her  sensibility  ^  to  an  innocent  object.'  She  set  about  imposing 
fotnances»  in  which;  under  feigned  characters,  she  might  be  at 
liberty  to  paint  all  the  trembling  wishes,  unsatisfied  de»res, 
'^nd  wandering  fancies  of  her  own  heart,  an  expedient  which  we 
should  joi^gine  to  have  been  better  calculated  for  driying  her 
.  to  insanity  than  for  restoring  her  to*  reason, 
^  Claircd-Albe  was  her  first  production.  It  was  the  work  of 
S  fifteen  days  delirium,  executed  at  a  beautiful  countiry  s6at  in 
^he  neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  and  published  at  Pans  in  i^i^. 
It  was  followed  in  1800  by  Malvina,  which,  it  is' said,  wai 
composed  at  a  seat  belonging  to  Madame  Cottin  at  Chanf^plan, 
near  Faris,  wJhere  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  Madame  Verdier, 
a  friend  of  her  infancy  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  two 
amiaWe  daughters.  Amelia  Mansfeld  mide  her  appearance 
two  years  later.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens  she  amused 
herself  in  (what  we  are  compelled  to  think)  a  much  more 
sensible  way,  in  making  the  tour  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Thfe 
year  1804  g?ive  birth  to  a  little  poem,  which  is  unknown  to  US', 
entitled  la  Prise  de  Jaicho  ;  and  the  following  year  ushered  to 
the  world  Mathilde,  a  novel,  which  has  been  classed  fas  M. 
Boilcau  thinks  infipropcrly)  among  the  romans  dtvots^  just  at 
that  period  quite  the  rage  in  every  female  coterie  at  Paris.  In 
1806  she  produced  her  last  and  most  celebrated,  though  in 
magriitudeher  least  considerable,  work,  Eliza  bet  A^  ou  les  Exilis 
de  Sibtiit,  which,  from  its  good  sense,  and  exquisite  purity  of 
sentiment,  lead  us  to  reflect  with  pleasure  that  its  writer  had 
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j}|x>bablf  ou^iv^  the  extravagances  of  her  heated  itiiag}nali«n» 

\frhile.  sbe  retained  all  that  reBnement  of  sen&ibility  which  con- 
stitutes ;the  sovereign  grace  and  attraction  of  the  female  cha- 
racter«  It  is  $aid  that  a  posthumous  work  has  siqce  been  pub* 
Jished,  at  Paris>  but  it  has  not  yet  come  tp  our  hands, 

^  These  are  all  the  facts  relating  to  Madame  Cottia's  life  acui 
character  with  which  her  biographer  has  furnished  us^;  aiKi 
they  are  such^aa  in  a  great  degree  to  supersede;  the  ncce«sity  or 
us||pr^  comment  on  her  writings.  At  the  hazard  of  being 
thTOght  very  uofa^ionable,  or  very  cold-blooded  critics,  we 
must  rjpeat  the  opinion  expre^ed  by  us  in  a  former  volume 
while  noticing  her  first  production,  Claire  d'Albe>*  that, 
amidst  all  the  language  of  exalted  and  virtuous  sentiment, 
with  which  these  works  abound,  there  is  in  the  avowed  principle 
which  inspired  and  pervades  them,  an  insidious  sophistry  most 
dangerous  to  the  heart,and  most  pernicious  to  the  understanding, 
of  yo^ng  and  susceptible  females.  Nay,  so  firmly  are  we 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  we  should  without  aay  the 
smallest  hjesitation,  recommend  to  our  daughters  the  perusal  of 
such  books  ^s  young  ladies  in  general  are  ashamed  to  own,  th« 
works  oJF  Fielding,  Smollett,  or  Sterne,  in  preference  to  th« 
poisoned  sensibilities  of  this /warn/  writer.  The  former  can 
only  rub  away  some  of  that  <?xterior  delicacy  and  exquisite 
polish  of  refinement  which  {however  desirable  to  be  preserved) 
constitute  rather  the  charm,  than  the  virtue,  rf  .the  sex  ;  the 
latter  subtilly  insinuate  themselves^into  the  heart,  and  there,  it 
not  expelled  by  the  strongest^jnnate  principles  of  vir tine,  and 
the  soundest  powers  of  intellect^  will  gradually  weaken  the 
mind,  and  contaminate  the  souli  leaving  opljr  the  smooth  and 
glittering  surface  to  be  admired,,  while  all  within  is  enyptiness 
or  corruption. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  this  must  be  the  case  with 
all  young  readers  of  Madame  Cottin's  romances.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  purity  of  many  female  minds  is  such  as  neither 
the  open  attacks,  nor  the  moice  dangerous  insinuations  of  im- 
nivorality  a^d  licentiousness  can  subdue  or  wound.     But,  as 

Falstaffsays,  *  the.  soundest  part  of  valour  is  discretion,'  and 
we  would  in  all  cases,  rather  recomq[iend  it  to  avoid  an  enemy 
whom  there  is  no  honour  in  encountering,  than  to  encounter 
him  for  the  idle  satisfaction  of  saying  that  he  has  been  ever^^ 

com^^p 

Love  is  the  most  universal  instinct  of  our  nature,  and,  when 

united  \?ith  esteem  and  guided  by  reason,  it  is  not  only  an  in* 

►  nocent,  but  a  virtuous  passion,  not  only  an  allowable  feeling, 

bxitthat  which  confers  the  greatest  ana  most  unbounded  happi* 
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ness  of  which  *  frail  moitality  is  capable/  But,  with  MadaiBe 
Cottkiy  it  is  an  over*ruliDg  and  irresistible  impulse,  a  second 
nature,  which)  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  impioos  to  deny, 
a  law  paramount  to  the  laws  of  man  and  God,  or  (as  she  .might 
term  it)  the  great,  first,  most  sacred  law  of  God  bimseU,  a 
bond  more  indissoluble  than  the  strictest  bonds  of  religion  and 
society,  than  the  holy  tie  of  marriage  or  the  tender  and  impe. 
rious  duties  of  parentage.  In  compliance  with  the  law  ef  ctis« 
torn,  to  one,  and  one  only^  act  of  love,  she  affixes  the  ttaifA^r 
imputes  the  idea,  of  criminal  i  and  it  is  here  that  her  sel^e* 
lusion  is  most  manifest,  her  sophistry  most  glaring.  If  every 
peceding  step  to  actual  vice  be  not  only  innocent,  but  yirtuons; 
if  to  admit  the  first  impressions  of  a  voluptuous  passion  with- 
out examination  or  reflection,  be  consistent  with  the  stitctest 
duties  of  the  viigin,  the  wife,Qr  the  mother ;  if  to  encourage  and 
foster  them  at  the  expence  of  every  moral  feeling  and  habit 
which  those  conditions  of  life  respectively  demand,  be  a  jtfttand 
virtuous  compliance  with  the  law  of  God  \  if  the  rules  of  chastity 
can  be  preserved  with  the  indulgence  of  every  warm  find 
instinctive  emotion,  if  the  marriage- vow  can  be  kept  by  a  mere 
external  reserve  with  the  alienation  of  all  that  is  good  or  valuable 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  if  the  whole  woman  may  be  sacrificed  to 
the  extent  of  every  thing  short  of  one  little  worthless  punctilto 
of  honour,  and  yet  hold  her  place  among  the  pure  and  the 
virtuous  of  her  sex,  how  can  the  fall  of  that  frail  and  totterifig 
barrier  which  remains,  battered  by  the  incessant  enginea  bt 
passion,  nature,  and  opportunity,  be  stigma tised with  &e  nafitie 
of  z^i^  f  Our  plain  unsentimental  fathers  preached  a  diflSsitht 
doctrine.  They  inculcated  that  theflrst  approaches  to  vice  are 
vicious,  that  reason  is  given  to  combat  against,  not  argue  for,  our 
passions,  that  the  seat  of  virtue  is  the  soul,  and  Aat  no  act  u\a 
itself  sinful  but  as  it  proceeds  from,  and  betokens  the  crimi* 
nality  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

The  novel  of  *  Malvina,'  may  not,  at  first  view,  appear  to 
objectionable  in  its  n(H>ral  tendency  as  ihax  of  ^Claired'  Albe.' 
which  we  have  analyzed  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  there 
is  no  violation  of  the  marriage- vow,  nor  any  infringement  (in 
the  sense  of  the  world)  of  the  rules  of  chastity.  But  from  ^hat 
we  have  before  observed  it  may  appear  to  be  our  opinion,  that 
this  change  of  circumstance  makes  in  reality  very  little  differ- 
cncc,  where  the  great  leading  principle  remains  the  same.  Mal- 
vina  is,  indeed,  represented  as  the  most  incorruptibly  pore  and 
virtuous  of  her  sex  ;  but  still  it  is  the  pernicious  glare  of  enthu- 
siasm, more  than  the  calm  steady  light  of  real  virtue  in  which 
Madame  Cottin  has  depicted  her  charaaer ;  and  in  the  mrdst 
of  her  most  high-sounding  professions,  there  is  nothing  But  the 
will  of  the  writer  that  should  prevent  her  from  throwing  her- 
•elf  into  the  arms  of  sir  EUmond  Seymour  as  wdi  before  as 
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.titer  marriage;  This  is  not  the  caw,  even  with  the  fiction  of 
veal  virtue.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Richardson's  wildest 
caprice  that  Clarissa  should  volutitarity  yield  to  the  abandon* 
mentofher  honour;  nor  could  Miss  Burney,  with  all  the 
'.ckims  of  inventiop,  have  permitted  Cecilia  to  be  guilty  of  a 
oriminal  action,  without  violating  every  rule  of  consistency  and 
cominon  sense.  It  is  still  the  omnipotence  of  love  which  per- 
vadcs  the  work  ;  ^nd  omnipotence  is  a  term,  incapable  of  reserve 
jor  modification. 

:  The  heroine  of  this  romance  binds  herself  by  a  veiy  silly 
vow  madi  at  the  death-bed  of  a  dear  frfend,  to  take  to  herself 
the  charge  of  that  friend's  infant  daughter,  and  never  to  suffer 
any  other 'Object  •  to  partake  of  the  affection  exclusively  be- 
stowed upon  that  sacred  relique.*  The  absurdity  of  this  vow, 
only  excused  by  the  melancholy  and  heart-rending  circum- 
•staiicca  in  which  it  was  taken,  is  heightened  by  the  scruples  to 
J'hich  it  afterwards  gives  birth  in  the  mind  of  the  taker. 
Malvina's  hour  arrives;  the  hour,  destihed  (according  to  Ma- 
dameCottin's  creed)  for  every  being  ofitnsibiHty  upon  earth ; 
tbthour  of  iiftfpiringthktover-ruling  passion  to  which  all  na- 
.ture  is.  created  only  to  yield  the  most  unlimited  obedience. 
The  fatal  objecCvis  sir  Edmond  Seymour,  a  young  man  of  the 
jnost  winning  exterior,  of  gvedX  *  refinement  of  soul  ^  and  un- 
bounded generosity  of  temper,,  but  withal,  a  most  profligate 
nke  and  unrelenting  scfducer  of  female  innocence.  This  mix- 
tuiPeofdiaracteris  in  itself  generally  unnatural,  and  always 
^ompanied  whh  an  immoral  tendency ;  but  how  much  is  the 
immorality  enhanced  when  we  find  a  female,  represented  as  in 
ftll  respects  completely  virtuous,  surrendering  herself  without 
wservcto  the  influence  of  the  passion  with  which  he  has  inspired 
her,  after  full  notice  has  been  given  her  not  only  of  hi^;  past 
irregularities,  but  of  an  intrigue  which  he  carries  on  with  an- 
other girl  in  the  very  house  where  she  is  residing,and  even  while 
he  IS  professing  an  exclusive  attachment  to  herself }  and  what 
sfaall  we  say  of  the  delicacy  of  that  fair  writer  who  finds  nothing 
in  the  least  reprehensible  in  this  proceeding,  either  on  the  pare 
of  the  gentleman  or  the  lady  ? 

•  All  this  time,  her  unlucky  vow  is  the  only  cireumstance 
timt  weighs  heavy  on  Malvina's  heart,  and  restrains  her  from 
confessing  her  love  for  sir  Edmond  and  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms.  The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  behaviour 
to  which  thia  scruple  gives  rise  creates  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman.  The  lovers  are  separated;  atid 
,  aomejealous  friends  of  both  contrive  to  widen  the  breach  by 
artful  misrepresentations.  Sir  Edmond  all  this  time  has  three 
iniMTesses,  Malvina,  who  (in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to 
riiake  her  oflF)  reniains  proprietor  of  his  heart,  Miss  Kitty  Mel- 
mor,  who  is  a  puppet  to  amuse  his  leisure  hoursi  and  *  My 
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Lady  Sumerhilly'  to  whom  he  pays  his  honourahle  devoirs  ia 
compliance  with  the.  desire  of  his  ambitious  aunt  Mrs.  Btrton. 
Meanwhile,  this   Mrs.  Birton  (with  whom  .Malvina  has 
all  along  resided  J   breaks  up   her  summer-quarters    in  the 
Highlands   of  Scotland,    and  goes,  with   her    fair  protegee 
aud  all  her  household  to  partake  of  the  winter  gaieties  of 
Edinburgh.     Here  Sir  Edmond  rejoins  them  and  an  expla- 
nation  takes  place  between  the   lovers,    *  Mistress  Birton' 
discovering  their  good  understanding,  soon  makes  the  house 
too  h^t  to  hold    Malvina  any  linger ;  and  our  heroine,  after 
a  promise  of  marriage  has.  at  length  been  extorted  from  her 
by  the  importunities  of   her  adrtiifcr,   seeks   refuge  in  the 
house  of  an  almost  accidental  acquaintance,  an  elegant  retired 
widow  of  the  name  of  Clare.    From  this  lady  she  hears  several 
hints  thrown  out  more  strongly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sir  Ed- 
.  mond  than  any  that  had  before  reached  her,  nevertheless  her 
/  constant  heart*    admits  not  a  single  idea  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  love  till  her  vow  is  all  of  a  sudden  recalled  to  mind  by  a 
letter  from  Lord  Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  child,  deh>anding 
the  resignation  of  her  sacred  charge  the  moment  sh^  shall  have 
rendered  herself  incapable,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  oath, 
of  retaihing  it  longer.     This  letter,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  a 
contrivance  of  Mistress  Birton  i   but  it  produces  the  desired 
^effect.     Malvina  §ccs  her  intended  husband,  and  surprises  hiih 
with  her  sudden  resolution  to  break  off  all  further  connection 
with  him.     Sir  Edmond  will  not  wait  for  an  explanation — at*  . 
tributes  all  her  conduct  to  caprice  and  treachery — runs  back  to 
Edinburgh  with  all  the  rage  of  a  madman,  falls  into  a  phrenxy 
fever  and  is  soon  declared  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  death.     Malvina  h^ars  of  his  situation,  and  flies  to  his  relief, 
and  here  follows  one  of  those  scenes  which  calls  forth  all  Ma- 
dame Cottin's  best  and  finest  powers  of  description  and  senti- 
,ment;  which  no  reader,  however  fortified  by  dislike  for  the  ge- 
neral immorality  of  her  principles,  can  help  feeling,  nor  ^el 
withQut  the  strongest  emotions  of  sympathy  and  affection.  She 
introduces  herself  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  roan,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  common  nurse  (for  he  lay  in  Mrs.  Birton*s  house)   ' 
which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enter  in  her  own  character, 
she  watches  over  him  with  all  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  most 
.tender  wife  for  many  days  and  nights,  during  which  he  is  inca- 
pable of  knowing  to  whom  his  gratitude  is  due — she  preserves 
.her  fbrtitude  unshaken  during  the 'most  alarming  crisis  of  a 
deadly    contagious  disorder — she  witnesses  his  unexpected  re- 
turn to  sense  and  life— and,  haying  accomplished  her  imagined 
.duty,  has  the  yet  higher  courage  to  retire  without  making  her- 
J5clf  known  to  him  for  whtose  sake  she  had  undergone  the  great- 
est distresses  that  ever  female  sufl^ered,  or  seeking  to  receive  the 
offering  of  his  love  and  gratitude  which  her  conduct  so  nobly 
merited. 
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We  will  not  do  Madame  Cottin  the  injustice  to  spoil,  as  aa 
English  traqslatiorf  must>  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
this  most  affecting  scene.  We  only  wish  that  another  disagree- 
able duty  had  not  been  in  store  for  us  in  the  relation  of  the  suc- 
<?eedingpart  ofour  history.  Malvina  leaves  the  sick  loan's 
chamber  by  stealth,  and  returns  to  her  asylum  at  Mrs.  Clare's, 
Her  wild  and  impetuous  lover  gradually  recovers  his  heahh, 
apd  at  last  meets  with  accidental  circumstances  which  reveal 
to  him  the  generous  conduct  of  Malvina  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  she  had  abandoned  l\jm  without  pity  to  all  the  extfa- 
vagance  of  his  affliction.  They  are  restored  to  each  other,  and 
the  lady,  unable  to  resist  any  longer  the  importunities  of  her 
admirer  and  the  violence  of  her  own  passion,  yields  her  con. 
sent  to  a  private  marriage.  But  she  first  questions  Sir  Edmond 
concerning  the  mysterious  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
Ker  friend  Mrs.  Clare ;  and  he,  (with  an  ingenuousness  and 
candour  which,  in  Madame  Cottin's  perverted  sense  of  mora- 
lity, outweigh  all  his  past  misconduct,  but  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  one  so  overcharged  with  guilt  could 
m}on  such  an  occasion  assume^  unfolds  to  his  patient  hearer 
^  the  whole  detail  of  one  of  the  most  horribly  infamous  acts  of 
systematic  and  cold-blooded  seduction  that  was  ever  perpetrated 
by  the  most  selfish  and  unfeeling  of  debauchees,  and  of  which 
he  hiroselfhad  he^n  the  enactor.  The  pure,  the  gentle,  the  . 
Compassionate,  the  virtuous  Malvina  does  not  shrink  with  hor- 
ror from  the  abominable  recital,  but  at  the  conclusion  sinks 
into  the  arms  of  the  worse  than  murderer  of  a  defenceless- 
female,  and  murmurs  a  confession  that  she  is  all  his  own  ! ! ! 

They  are  privately  married,and  retire  to  a  cottage  of  Sir  Ed- 
mond's  on  the  oanks  of  the  Clyde,  where  they  pass  away  some 
days  in  all  the  delirium  of  pefrmitted  love  and  happincssu  The 
bridegroom  then  takes  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  enanaoured  mis- 
tress, in  order  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which  he  had  made 
with  her  previous  to  the  marriage,  to  seek  out  Lord  Sheridan 
and  obtain  from  him  a  revocation  of  his  fatal  edict  which  s»he 
still  deemed  necessary  to  her  public  appearance  in  the  world  a» 
a  married  woman, 

,  Meanwhile  intelligence  of  the  fatal  union  is  conveyed  to  tfcc 
cars  of  the  jealous  Nlrs.  Birtori,  and  her  emissaries  are  instant- 
ly set  at  work  to  seduce  the  husband,  and  drive  the  wife  to  mi- 
sery and  despair.  Edmond  falls  into  the  snare  with  a  facility 
unaccountable  even  in  the  weakest  of  men,  and  within  two  or 
tlaree  short  days  of  his  quitting  a  young,  beautiful,  and  adoring 
bride,  falls  a  willing  victim  to  tb?  charms  of  an  infamous  W4)- 
i|ian  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  and  whom  he  had 
abandoned  from  satiety,  long  before  his  marriage  1 1 1  I'he  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  undpubtcdly  abounds  in  incon>isjtencie$ 
and  contradictionsj  but  it  was  reserved  for  Madame  Cotcm  to 
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present  a  piciiife  more  abeurd  «Dd  iacoagcueiit  das  a^glit  Ait 
the imaginaiion  hat  ever  fiibled  in  its  wildestinood, 

*  Of  Harpy,  Gorgon,  or  Chimera  dire*'*-*' 

The  news  ofEdmond's  infidelity,  industriously  circulated 
and  maliciously  overcharged  with  every  possible  aggravation^ 
spreads  like  wild-fire  to  the  place  of  Malvina's  retirement;  but 
its  shocic  is  somewhat  allayed  by  her  mcreduliiy:  When  Mrs. 
Birt(m  (another  monstrous  character,  a  fanciful  compound  of 
disinterested  cruelty  and  iniquity)  completes  the  ruin  of  her 
peace  and  of  her  intellect,  by  seizing  the  person  of  her  adopted 
child  under  the  colour  of  my  lord  Sheridan's  former  autboft^^ 

Edmond  at  length  tears  himself  from  the  shameful  fetters  in 
which  he  has  been  held  captive,  succeeds .  in  obtaining  from 
lord  Sheridan  a  revocation  of  his  cruel  edict,  succeeds  in  ex« 
tricating  himself  from  another  deep  laid  scheme,  of  Mrs»  Bit-/ 
ton's  for  getting  him  deported  as  a  jacobin^  to  the*  West  Indies^ 
(a  very  deep  understanding,  by  the  way,  Madame  Cottin  evin- 
ces herself  to  possess  of  the  laws  of  England ! !)  and  fuU  of  hope 
and  joy  flies  back  to  Scotland  to  throw  himself  into  the  fon» 
giving  arms  of  his  only  love  I !  I 

He  finds  her,  indeed,  but  finds  her  forever  lost  to  him,  to  the 
world,  to  herself,  the  wreck  of  an  exquisite  mind,  the  ruin  of 
what  was  once  Malvina.  The  heart-rending  scenes  which 
follow  again  afford  evidence  of  the  writer's  uncommon  powers 
in  exciting  the  feelings  of  horror,  tenderness,  compassion,  low, 
and  sorrow  in  the  reader.  Many  of  the  shades  and  touches  of 
pathos  with  which  they  abound  might  have  been  claimed  bf 
dhakespear  hiraself,or  by  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  hts* 
man  passions;the  alternations  of  hc^,fear,and  despondency,the 
strange  wanderings  of  distempered  reason,the  occasional  gleams 
of  intervening  sense,  whicn  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  awful 
suspense  and  lingering  uncertainty  to  the  very  close  of  a  long,* 
minute,  and  eventful  detail  of  suffering  and  action,  are  such  as 
to  leave  impressions  of  the  author's  talents  which  yield  only  to 
regret  for  their  abuse  and  misappiicktion. 

It  is  possible  we  may  be  thought  to  have  borne  rather  hard 
upon  the  writer  of  this  story,  since  the  moral  ^as  it  its  vul^rly 
called)  is  so  just  and  unexceptionable.  Vice  is  at  last  punished 
with  excessive  misery,  and  even  the  .indulgence  of  a  passion^ 
represented  as  in  itself  blameless,  meets  with  a  chastisement 
only  less  awfully  severe  than  that  which  awaits  on  actual  guilt. 
AH  this  is  very  true ;  and  yet  not  the  less  do  we  pronounce  this 
tale  and  all  otnersof  a  similar  description,  greatly  and  danger* 
ously  immoral.  The  moral  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  drawn 
from  the  conclusion  of  a  tale  like  this  is  a  very  weak  and 
inefficient  antidote  to  the  deleterious  poison  which  it  con*. 
vevs«    We  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  boast  of  our  superior 
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rtmtAiif  at  at  nation  to  that  of  oor  great  and  dangerous  rivaU 
a  superiority,  wbich>  as  long  as  we  assert  and  support  it  will 
(we  confidently  hope  and  trust)  preserve  us  against  all  the  as. 
saultsofher  hatred)  malice,  and  overbearingi  power.  But  we 
d^  lament  that  the  edicts  of  Napoleon  which  lay  an  effectual 
embargo  upon  all  the  graver  and  more  useful  literature  of  the 
continent,  should  be  only  inefficient  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  its  pernicious  romances. 


AaT.  VIL— JleciV  HUtorique  de  la  de  Buonaparte  en  Italie, 
d%m  Ifs  Annies  17^6,  et  1797.     Par  m  Temoinocculaire. 

JJutorical  jtecount  of  tkt  Campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
intheYtannyG^and  1797 >  8vo.  pp.2,b6.  No  Pub. 
•Ibher's  name,    London.    1808. 

IT  was  the  campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  which  first 
made  his  name  celebrated  in  Europe.  From  this  ^poch  we 
nwy  ddXt  his  military  renown.  The  author  says  that  he  has 
long  had  this  work  in  contemplation,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  published  many  years  ago,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained 
by  a  regard  Co  personal  considerations, 

^  Many  persoRS,'  says  the  author,  ^  imagine  that  Napoleon  pos- 
sesses the  msgnanimity  of  a  hero ;  but  what  is  much  more  certain  is 
that  he  is  vindictive  in  the  extreme.  To  speak  of  him  without 
praising  him,  is  in  his  eyes  to  do  him  an  injury.  But  to  speak  ill  . 
of  bimy  isao  unpardonable  criioe  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
natlive  under  his  laws;  it  is  a  crime  for  which  only  the  death  of 
the  odender  ca|i  atone.  The  fate  of  Palm  justifies  the  observation. 
I  had  theiefore  to  wait  till  providence  slid  placed  me  in  an  asylum 
where  liberty  is  established,  where  tru^h  is  respected,  and  where  the 
bomicids^I  hand  of  the  irascible  despot  cannot  reach/ 

The  author  afTccts  to  depreciate  tjie  ihHitary  talents  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  affirms  that  he  i^  more  indebted  for  his  success  to 
artifice  and  to  accident,  than  to  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He 
thinks  that  any  general,  placed  in  thic  same  circumstances  and 
having  the  disposal  of  the  same  means,  would  have  done  as 
much,  or  more,  than  Napoleon  the  Great. 

•  Buonaparte,'  says  he,  *wa9  the  same  in  his  first  campaign,  as  in 
his  last.  He  was  the  sanye  in  his  first,  when  he  was  a  novice  in  the 
nrilitary  art,  and  in  his  last  wheti  he  had  acquired  a  long  experience ; 
itfthe  nrst,in  which  he  was  the  servant  of  a  republican  directory,and 
itt^4be  last  in  which  he  was  the  master  of  a  mighty  empire,  we  sec  a 
man  who  is  full  of  boasting ;  who  is  intoxicated  with  success, 
which  be  exaggemtes  with  impudence;  who  speaks  most  contemp- 
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tuously  of  his  enemies,  who  cajoles  the  people  by  fallaci^ns  pro* 
claraations,  and  who  never  rcganis  one  of  the  promises  which  lie 
has  made.  You  see  him  employing  the  same  perfidy  to  deceive 
cabinets,  to  paralyse  the  vigour  of  his  enemies,  to  masque  the^mi^st 
destructive  projects  under  an  affected  moderation.— You  see  the 
same  callous  insensibility  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  the  same 
propensity  to  sacrifice  to  his  lust  of  aggrandizement,  the  w&ole 
French  people,  as  well  as  those  whom  be  has  subdued,  or  may  still 
subdue;  t>pilling  blood  like  water;  a  soul  inflated,  but  not  dignified 
by  pFC-eminence  ;  of  which  prosperity  has  iiivig  orated  all  ibc  old 
vices,  and  produced  neW.' 

The  author  says  that  his  book  is  particularly  designed  as  a 
refutation  of  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1797,  and  intitled. 
**  Catif^pagne  de  Buonaparte  en  Italie  pendant  lesannees  iv.  ct 
v..de  la  Kcpuhlique  Fran^oise ;  par  un  oflScier  general.'  The 
force,  which  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  could  oppose  to  the 
enen)y,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  did  not  amount 
tojnor€?  than  fifty. eight  thousand  four  hundred  men,  though 
it  has  been  exaggerateid  to  more  thanJbur  times  the  amount  by 
those  who  wish  to  exalt  the  courage  of  the  French  and  the 
gonius  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time,  command- 
ccj^n  army  of  at  least  fifty-six  thousand  men :  and  this  force 
was  perpetually  recruited  and  augmented  by  fresh  troops. 
Buonaparte  was,  at  the  same  period,  a  favoured  menial  of  the 
directory,  whom  he  had  obliged  by  a  copious  discharge  of 
grape-shot  on  the  citizens  of  Paris  on  the  fifth  of  October  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  directpry,  therefore,  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  supply  the  army  of  Buonaparte  with  every  possible 
mfeans  of  insuring  his  success.         •         . 

The  ItalJan  campaign  opened  with  what  has  been  termed 
the  battle  .of  Montenotte,  in  which  Buonaparte,  with  his  usual 
disregard  to  truth,  pretended  to  have  gained  a  victory  over 
Beaulieu  in  person,  though  Beaulieu  was,  at  the  time,  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  spot.  A'partial  confiict  was  magnified 
into  a  general  battle  and  a  feeble  opposition  into  a  sanguinary 
resistance.  Of  the  three  Austrian  generals,  Beaulieu,  Roccavi- 
xia,  and  d'Argenteau,  who  are  said  to  have  been  present  in  the 
action,  the  first  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  s|)Ot, 
the  second  was  disabled  the  evening  before,  and  the  third  in- 
stead of  making  a  gallant  defence,  fied  with  precipitation. 
The  battle  of  Millesimo,  which  was  an  inconsiderable  action, 
was  magnified  by  Buonaparte  in  his  dispatches  to  the  direc- 
tory into  an  aflFair  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  pom* 
pous  narrative  of  Buonaparte  the  whole  honour  of  the  action 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Austrian  general  Provera,  who 
with  a  force  of  only  fifteen  hundred  men  made  a  pliant  stand 
against  a  very  superior  body- of  the  enemy,  rrovera  had 
posted  his  small  force  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Cossena,, 
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where  he  sustained  the  repeated  attacks  of  Buonaparte  dgring 
two  whole  days,  when  Kc  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation* 

The  author  next  points  out  the  gross  misrepresentatimis  in 
the  French  accounts  of  the  battle  and  the  capture  of  Dego, 
After  the  surrender  of  the  latter  place  the  Austrians  under 
Colonel  Wokazowich  surprised  a  body  of  French  at-Spigno. 
The  French  fled  with  precipitation  ;  and  Dego  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austnans.  The  garrison  was  struck  with  a 
panic  and  fled  without  making  any  resistance.  The  Austrian 
colonel  was  ill- supported  by  D*Argenteau,  whose  conduct  wat 
a  tissue  of  treachery  or  cowardice^  Dego  was  again  invested  by 
the  French,  .when  Wokazowich  having  exhausted  all  his  means 
of  defence,  determined  with  his  little  band  of  warriors  to  force 
his  way»through  the  enemy  by  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet.  Tiifc 
attempt  was  successful,  and  the  Austrians  reached  Acqui.  Buo- 
naparte in  his  dispatches  to  the  directory  made  no  mention  t£ 
the  enterprizing  gallantry  of  Wokazowich  ;  for,  as  the  authdT 
remarks,  Napoleon  never  mentions  the  exploits  of  his  enemies 
except  when  their  intrepidity  ean  serve  as  an  addition^  to  tte 
splendpur  of  his  own  renown.  .,        '♦    ~ 

When  General  Rusca  was  ordered  by  Buonaparte  ammm^^ 
mon  the  commander  of  Ccva  to  surrender  the  citadel^  hfttM-fft^ 
ened  to  put  the  whol^  garrison  .to  the  swofd  if  4lic  ^acemad^ 
the  Smallest  resistance.  But  the  commander,  who  was  an  old 
soldier  and  a  man  of  honouryretuirnedan  answer  to  thisinsoieni 
summons,  which  Buonaparte  took  ca^  to  suppress* 

•  The  citadel,  which  your  general  in  chief  summons  me  witli  so 
much  arrogance  to  abandon,  and  that  even  before  I  hare  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  army  to  which  I  am  to  deliver  it  up,  was 
confided  to  my  care  by  the  favour  of  my  sovereign*  I  have  sworn 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  T)ught  1  then  to  disgrace  my 
t)ld  age  by  an  infamous  surrender  before  I  have  fSred  a  gun  ?  I  wiU 
defend  it  as  long  as  I  am  able  ;  and  I  pledge  my  hpnour  to  blow  it 
up  into  the  air  when  I  can  defend  it  no  longer.  This  is  the  answer 
which  my  honour  dictates  and  I  will  not  make  any  oth,er,' 

.  Afterahis  Buonaparte  made  no  attack  on  Ceva,  but  tepaired 
to.Mondovif  where  he  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Sar- 
dinians under  Collt^  which  he  tnagnified  into  a  signal  victory* 
In  the  report  of  this  battle  which  Buonaparte  sent  to  the  di  recto- 

S,4)e  said  that  the  enemy  were  twenty  to  one ;  and  that  General 
olli  hafviog  maintained  the  contest  for  two  days  with  the 
greatest  obsi\^acy\  had  retired  on  the  second  night  to  Coni 
and  Chera^,  ^ 

Cherasco  was  treacherously  surrendcfed    to    the  einemy* 
This  unfortunate   event  deterftiined  the  court    oi    Sardinia 
to  negociate  a  peace  with    the   f  rencht     This  change  ill 
A?P,  Vol.  x6*  JL  1     ^ 
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Ihe  sentiments  of  the  kins  of  Sardinia  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Austrian  army.  Beanlieu  made  a  bold  but.  unsuccess- 
ful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  three  citadels  of 
Alexandriai  Tortona,  and  Valenza,  by  which  means  he  could 
have  prevented  the  French  army  from  approaching  the  Vf>, 
and  have  acted  on  the  defensive. till  reinforcements  could 
arrive. 

As  soon  as  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  Sardinian  general,  Beaulieu  received  peremptory  orders 
from  the  Sardinian  court  to  retire  beyond  the  Po.  fieaulieu 
had  too  small  a  force  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  for  a  short 
interval  till  he  could  withdraw  his  little  army  across  the  Adda 
by  the  way  of  Lodi. 

Beaulieu  had  left  a  detachment  of  less  than  four  thousand  men 
to  impede  the  passage  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Po.  This  detach- 
VMit  surprised  General  la  Harpe  at  Codogno,whom  he  defeat- 
md  with  great  slaughter  and  made  about  two  thousand  prison* 
crs.  Beaulieu  had  entrenched  himself  with  his  rear-guard  on 
Ae  ot|itr  side  the  bridge  of  the  Adda^whiie  the  rest  of  his  army 
CDBtlMicd  its  march  to  the  Tyrol.  These  events  bring  us  to 
tilt  batrie  of  Lodi,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
i)oaitiiig  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  about  which  so  many 
falsehoods  have  been  told.  It  was  at  Lodi  that  Buonaparte  had 
£rst  to  encounter  Beaulieu  in  person,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  though  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  assert,  that  he  twice 
fought,  and  beat  him  twice.  But  Buonaparte's  contempt  for 
truth  is  hardly  exceeded  by  his  ambition.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  battle  of  Lodi^  is  full  of  exaggerations  and 
lies. 

*  My  advanced  guard/ said  he^  'beat  in  the  posts  of  the  enemy, 
and  got  possession  of  a  piece  of  cannon.^  We  entered  Lodi  pursuing 
tbe  enemy  who  had  already  crossed  .'the  bridge  over  the  Adda. 
Beaolieu  had  drawn  up  kis  whole  army  in  order  of  battle!  the  bridge 
was  defended  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon;!  made  use  of  all  my 
artillery  and  a  violent  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  army  reached  the  spot,  it  formed  in  close  column^ 
with  the  second  battalion  of  carbineers  in  front^  and  followed  by  all 
the  grenadiers  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  RepubUqm.  They  presented 
themselves  ou  the  bridge ;  the  enemy  commenced  a  terrible  fire  ; 
the  bead  of  the  columns  appeared  to  hesitate*  If  ibis  heilUtioti  had 
continued  a  moment  all  would  have  been  lost.  The  generals  Berthier, 
IMassena,  Cervoni,  d'Allemage,  the  chief  of  brigade  I4sne8,and  the 
chief  of  battalion  Dupat,perceived  this,  threw  themselves  atthe  head 
of  the  troops  and  determined  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  evaat.  This 
formidable  coluvin  bore  down  every  thing  before  it ;  every  piece  of 
artillery  was  taken  oit  the  spot;  Beaulieu's  tfrder  of  battia  was 
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broken;  terror,  flight,  and  death   wetB  scattered  around.     In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  enemy's  army  \kas  dissipated,' &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  braggart  style  of  Buonaparte.  On 
his  side  we  have  an  instantaneous  and  splendid  victory,  on  that 
of  the  encnny  a  prompt  and  total  defeat.    The  author  does  not 
deny  that  Buonaparte  was  victorious  at  Lodi ;  that  he  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Adda,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by  nume- 
rous batteries,  and  brave  battalions  commanded  by  a  distin* 
guished  general ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  French  commander 
inserted  many  falsehoods  in  his  official  reports.     He  says  that 
Bcaulieu  had  drawn  up  his  whole  army  in  order  ofhattky  when 
he  had  not  in  the  whole  more  than  ten  thousand  men  to  opnose 
the  accumulated  force  of  Jtuonaparte.    What  could  Beainleui 
do  in  such  circumstances  with  only  a  handful  of  men  ?  Aba^« 
doned  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  jgiven  up  his  str/jngv 
places  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  adopted   the  prudeo^r 
resolution  of  retiring  into  the  Tyrol  to  wait  for  reinforcemeats^ji 
He  would'not  have  even  thought  of  defending  the  passage  0^ 
the  Adda,  if  he  had  not  felt  a  cogent  interest  m  retardi|{|Z  thou 
progress  of  the  French,  in  order  co  gain  time  to  rispu^hj 
st6res  of  the  emperor  from  their  grasp. — Beaulieu  succcc^^^ 
saving  his  magazines;  this  service  was  performed  by  9^,  {vu^,  of 
his  army  ;  and  another  part  was  sent  to  rciJiforce  the  garrison 
of  Mantua.    After  these  deductions   from  his  original  force^ 
Beaulieu  had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men  at  Lodi ;  with 
which  he  made  a  memorable  resistance  against  a  vast  superio* 
rity  of  numbers. 

Buonaparte  allows  that  the  iire  of  the  enemy  was  terrible, 
but  according  to  him,  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the 
French  columns  hesitate,  or  rather  appear  to  hesitate.  But 
the  author  says  that  the  column  felt  not  only  hesitation*  but 
fear;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  fall  back,  and  refuse  to  ad* 
Vance.  He  asserts  this  to  be  a  positive  fact ;  and  he  says  that 
Buonaparte  was  so  astounded,that  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops.  He  ordered  a  republican 
flag  to  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge^  and  pointing  out  this 
StandaM  of  liberty  to  his  soldiers,  which  they  could  not  without 
shame  suffer  to  rail  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  he  stifled 
the  sentiment  of  fe^  by  that  of  national  honour.  * 

'^'It  is  not.  certain  jwho  it  was  that  set  up  this  flag  in  the  mid« 
die  of  ther  bridgp.  Buonaparte  has  boasted  of'  this  act  oE 
heroism,  jSvmchjias  been  reclaimed  by  Augereau.  Whoever 
0iight  be  th^nth^r  of  such  an  act  of  bravery  certainly  deserves 
to  be  recor j^injhistory.  But  what  a  jy^ttle  diminishes  the 
heroism  Q^^}ve  deed  is,  that  the  bearer  ef  me  standard  had  not 
advance^  $(cp  before  Beaulieu  ordered  the  fire  of  his  batteries 
to  cease.  .^He  thought  that  the  officer 'came  to  propose  a  parley, 
^nd  he  directed  one  of  his  own  troops  to  go  to  meet  himi  and 
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the  fire  did  not  recommence  till  the  French  officer  had  rejoined 
his  army.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Buonaparte  in  hifi 
official  dispatch  does  not  mentioa  this  circumstance^  which  was 
sa  matter  of  so  much  notoriety.  Was  he  unvrilliiig  to  con*- 
fess  that  his  soldiers  were  intimidated  ? 

Buonaparte  says  that  his  terrible  column  bore  down  every 
thing  before  it,  took  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  dissipated  thlc 
Austrian  force  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  the  author 
tays  that  the  Austrian  army  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  stand 
even  after  the  French  had«  become  masters  of  the  bridge. 
Beaulieu  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  in  haste ;  but  thc^ 
French  could  not  dislodge  him  from  the  position  which  ht 
occupied.  He  kept  up  a  fire  of  musquetry  and  frequent  disi. 
charges  of  grape-shot  till  late  at  night ;  and  he  retreated  the 
following  night  in  good  order,  and  without  any  interruption* 
This  at  least  was  nb  evidence  of  a  total  rout.  Buonaparte  say» 
that  be  lost  0/1/9  a /ets;  men,  while  ^^  makes  the  loss  of  the 
Austrians  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand  in  killed,  wounds 
ed,  and  prisoners.  It  is  the  invariable  practice  of  Buonapart^ 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  of  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
an  this^nstance  he  greatly  extenuated  that  of  the  French^  who 
•ustained  a  terrible  carnage  from  the  fire  of  thirty  cannoi} 
which  raked  the  bridge  of  Xodi  as  they  advanced.  And  Bub» 
naparte  himself  allow*  that  the  cannonade  lasted  several 
hours. 

•  The  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  French  were  seized  with 
consternation  and  refused  to  advance,  though  they  had  lived  in 
the  midsi  of  conflicts  and  were  familiarized  with  danger.— But 
the  battle  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  bridge;  for  there  was  a  second  attack  after  the  bridge  was^ 
taken,  w^ich  was  not  less  destructive  than  the  first,  particu^rl; 
to  tiir  French,  who  were  more  exposed  than  the  Austrians,  as 
the  latter  wete  entrenched.  Had  the  loss  of  Buonaparte  been 
ma  sli^t  as  he  fep^esented  it,  he; would  never  have  suffered 
Beaulieu  to  retreat  withdut  further  molestation.  There  are 
two  sentiments,  to  which  the  bosom  of  Buonaparte  seems  ai 
entire  a  stranger,  as  any  oF  those  persons  who  are  most  infa4 
mous  in  history ,— the  sentimtat  of  hulnanity  and  of  truth.  He 
regards  no  waste  of  life  however  great,  no  accumulation  of 
aunering,  however  enormous,  which  can  at  all  contribute  to 
advance  his  ambitious  projects:  and  truth  is  never  heeded 
when  he  feels  the  smallest  mterest  to.  deceive. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  and  accumulated  spoliations 
of  the  French  troops>  the  author  says  that  only  one  French 
soldier  was  punishe4*-for  pillage  during  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
This  man  was  condfinned  to  be  shot  at  Bassano  in  the  state  of 
Venice.  When  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of /execution, 
he  spoke  as  follows  to  bis  comrades  who  were  present  at  the 
H.ene.  .% 
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,  *  You  see,  my  friends,  lift  dreadful ^punisbmeiit  which  I  am  about 
to  undergo.  As  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  all  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  have  caused  me  to  be  punished  with  so  much 
teverity^  I  will  explain  them  to  you,  in  few  words.  It  is  because  f 
atole  the  value  of  three  hundred  livres  from  the  wife  of  my  host^ 
ifihaii-Mnder.  the  immediate  protection  of  the  aid  de  camp  to  the  ddiri' 
ifian4fir  i«  chief 4  Beware  of  imitating  such  a  standalous  example, 
le!St;you  experience  a  similar  fate.  I  tyould  rather  advise  you  to 
Imjyla^te  the  conduct  of  our  generals.  Tbey  all  rob  and  plondeV^ 
Cr4)m  first  to  last ;  but  their  robberies  are  very  different  from  mine  ; 
§s  ^qu  may  judge  from  the  enormous  fortunes  which  they  have 
i^s^ed  since  they  entered  Lombardy.*  When  he  had  finished 
|his  harangue  he  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  crying  au  diable  la 
rcpublique  ;  when  a  discharge  of  musquetry  in  an  instant  laid  bin 
^ead  upon  the  spot.' 

.When  the  Fi-ench  entered  Italy,  they  made  the  people  9 
f romise  of  friendship  and  fraternitif  fZnd  engaged  to  deliver 
fhem  from  the  yoke  of  the  Jlustrians.  Bu*  this  friendship 
was  manifested  only  in  a  system  of  indiscriminate  spoliation. 
Suonaparte  had  even  the  cruelty  to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on 
,the  charitable  establishments  caviled  'iwon^sdePi^/^/ which  had 
hitherto  been  always  respected,  as  the  most  inviolable  property. 
But  the  conqueror  was  not  restrained  in  the  work  of  destruc-* 
tion  by  any  considerations  of  usefulness  or  humanity.  The 
bishop  of  Imola  by  his  earnest  and  repeated  supplication,  at 
last  prevailed  on  the  general  to  spare  the  Mont  de  Pike  of 
that  place.  But  Buonaparte^  did  not  grant  this  favour  without 
ample  compensation ;  for  though  he  had  been  hospitably  en* 
tertained  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  he  yet  deprived  him  of 
all  the  plate,  jewels,  crosses,  and  diamonds,  which  he  had  in 
his  possession. 

After  the  battle  of  Lodi,  Buonaparte  gjave  his  troops'some 
repose,  when  he  marched  towards  the  territory  of  Venice,  but 
was  recalled  on  his  way  by  the  report  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
states  of  Milan,  which  menaced  the  most  fatal  consequences* 
At  the  commencement^ of  the  insurrection,  which  was  medita*^ 
ted,  the  tocsin  was  to*be'rung  in  the  towers  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Milan,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the  adjacent 
country.  But  a  Corsican  priest,  who  belonged  to  the  church, 
where  the  tocsin  was  to  be  rung,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
conspiracy  a  short  time  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  explo* 
slon.  The  priest  immediately  removed  and  secreted  the  ladder 
which  led  to  the  bell  that  was  to  be  rung,  and,  at  the  same 
tline,  cut  the  ropes  of  all  the  bells*  When  the  time  arrived  for. 
the  tocsin  to  sound  the  conspirators  rehired  disconcerted,  they 
suspected  that  their  secret  was  discovered,  and  they  could  ^fh 
longer  doubt  it  when  they  found  large  bodies  of  f  rench  troops 
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parading  the  streets  of  Milan,  and  arresting  all  the  citizens, 
ivhose  sentiments  they  suspected. 

Thetocsin  which  could  not  be  rung  at  Milan,  was  rung  at 
Pavia  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  ^general  insurrection  against 
.the  French  immediately  commenced.  A  violent  and  Woody 
conflict  cnsuedy  which  lasted  for  three  days.  The  armed 
force  was  hardly  sufficient  to  quell  the  resistance  of  a  people 
who  were  xcduced  to  despair  by  accumulated  ravage  and  insult. 
Euonaparte  seeing  the  danger  which  threatened  his  army,  and 
fearing  lest  the  insurgents  should  be  assisted  by  Beaulieu,  be* 
fore  they  could  be  reduced,  flew  to  Milan,  where  he  forced  the 
archbishop  to  get  into  bis  chariot,  and  accompany  liim  on  the 
Toad  to  Pavia.  Wherever  he  met  with  any  bodies  of  armed 
peasantry,  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  made  the  arch* 
bishop  alight  to  harangue  the  people.  An  oM  ecclesiastic 
with  grey  hairs  was  an  imposing  sight ;  he  promised  the  exas- 
perated multitude  that  their  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and 
their  rights  respected  ;  and  his  promise  was  believed.  Buo- 
naparte engaged  to  execute  what  he  promised.  The  ferment 
was  appeased  and  the  peasants  returned  peaceably  to  their 
homes.  When  Buonaparte  and  the  archbishop  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Pavia,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  got  rid  of  the  French 
garrison,  refused  to  receive  them  within  the  walls.  Buona* 
parte  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  he  knew  that 
if  he  lost  a  moment  in  subjecting  Pavia,  the  city  WQuld  be 
succoured  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  example  of  the  insurrec- 
tion followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Archbishop  was 
again  employed  in  the  office  of  pacification ;  and  his  proposals, 
which  the  French  undertook  faithfully  to  execute,  were  at  last 
accepted.  But  Buonaparte  had  no  sooner  obtained  admission 
into  the  city,  than  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  disarmed: 
and  abandoned  the  place  to  a  general  pillage  for  twenty. four 
hours. 

The  author  says  that  NBuonaparte  erred  in  not  pursuing  the 
Austrians  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  by  which  means  he  might 
have  cut  ofF their  retreat  and  have' opened  an  easy  passage  into 
the  Tyrol.  But  his  delay  gave  time  to  Beaulieu  to  throw 
succours  of  every  description  into  Mantua,  and  to  take  a  strong 
position  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  ef- 
fectual stand  against  a  very  superior  force.  From  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  cqd  of  July  the  Austrians  did  not  lose  an  inch 
of  ground.  Buonaparte  sustained  a  great  loss  of  rtien  ;  and 
the  author  affirms  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  Adige  was  so 
glutted  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  French,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  eat  any  fish  taken  out  of  that  river. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  a  new  army  Into  the  field  under 
the  command  of  Wyriteer.  This  army  began  its  operations 
with  success }  and  Buonaparte  acknowledged  in  his  dispatcher 
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to  the  directory,  that  he  had  experienced  some  reverses.  He  did  - 
not  mention  what  these  reverses  were ;  and  this  defectitheauthor 
of  these  pages  undertakes  to  supply.  The  army  of  Wurmser  con- 
sisted of  abput  forty  thousand  men,  including  his  cavalry^ 
which  could  not  act  in  the  ground  where  he  made  his  first 
atta«k.  Buonaparte  had  collected  a  superior  force.  On  the 
fiSth  01*  29th  of  July,  Wurmser  made  an  attack  on  the  whole 
French  line,  which  was  defended  by  numerous  batteries.  The 
Austrtans  forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy  and  made  a 
terrible  carnage  with  the  bayonet.  The  French  gave  way  at 
all  points  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Night  only  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit. 

<  Wurmser  took  almost  all  tlie  cannon  of  the  enei^y  and  made 
eight  thousand  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  that,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
spent  more  than  ^wo  days  in  burying  the  dead.' 

This,  says  the  authpr,  is  the  act\pn  which  Buonaparte  mo- 
destly called  a  reverse.  The  next  day  the  enemy  raised  the 
siege  of  Mantua  ;  and  left  behind  their  artillery  and  ammuni* 
tioh.  But  the  French,  from  their  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, soon  recovered  the  advantages  they  bad  iQSt;  and 
Wurmser  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Tyrol,  whence  he  had 
descended  six  days  before;  but  not  till  he  had  thrown  power- 
ful reinforcements  into  Mantua ;  captured  the  artillery  of 
the  besiegers,  and  enabled  the  place  to  hold  out  for  many 
months. 

After  this,  the  basest  treachery  seems  to  have  made  its  way 
into  the  army  of  Wurmser;  for  though  the  Austrians  occu- 
pied the  most  advantageous  points  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  have  enabled 
them  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  however  numerous, 
/or  many  days,  yet  they  abandoned  those  formidable  positions 
almost  without  a  show  of  resistance.  The  author  mentions 
an  anecdote  to  this  purpose,  which  he  says  that  he  received  from 
the  marquis  Guistmiani,  an  inhabitant  of  Vicenza,  to  whom 
it  was  told  by  an  officer  in  the  division  of  Massenar.  This 
officer  with  a  force  of  only  five  hundred  men  had  made  three 
thousand  Austrians  prisoners,  without  striking  a  blow.  He 
mentioned  this  fact  at  the  table  of  the  marquis  Guistiniani^ 
and  with  a  natveti,  which  banished  all  suspicion  of  deceit. 

*  What  would  you  think,  Monsieur  Ic  Marquis,  if  I  were  to  as- 
sure you  that,  with  five  hundred  soldiers,  I  made  three  thousand 
Austrians  prisoners  in  thel^rol  ?  But  it  is  a  fact  which  I  will  pledge 
my  honour  to  be  true.  These  were  the  circumstances.  Whilst 
our  division  was  advancing  towards  Koveredo,  General  Massena 
ordered  m^to  take  five  hundred  men  and  diiiodge  the  enemy  from 
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a  hciglit  which  gave  him  great  advantage  oveV  us.  ^But  citixen 
general/  said  I,  *  would  you  have  roe  with  such  a  handful  of  men 
f  '  he  immediately  interrupted  me— *  obey  my  orders  instantly.* 
said  he,  ^  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  success.'  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  maneuvred  like  a  man  who  meditated  an  attack.  1  did  not 
observe  that  the  enemy  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  resistance  ;  I 
suspected  that  it  was  a  stratagem  to  lead  me  into  a  snare.  I  stop- 
ped and  reflected  on  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Seeing  the  enemy 
continue  inaetive,  I  detached  a  flag  of  truce  to  tell  the  Austrian 
commander  that,  if  he  had  rather  surrender  than  flght,  he  must 
order  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  is  what  he  did,  and 
vrith  such  a  small  force  I  had  the  honour  of  making  three  thousand 
prisoners^  who  had  not  flred  a  shot*' 

The  author  mentions  several  other  instances  which  provt 
that  Buonaparte  was  indebted  for  his  success  at  least  as  much 
to  treachery  as  to  skill.  It  w«s  owing  to  thiff  treachery  that 
Wurmser  was  once  surprized  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hahds  of  the  French  ;and  that,  prevented  from  retiring  into  the 
Frioul,  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua,  The  au. 
'  tfaor  seems  to  think  that  gold  was  the  most  successful  means 
tifhich  Buonaparte  employed  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  Aus^ 
trians,  who  seethed  to  have  experienced  a  sudden  deprivatioa 
pf  their  courage  and  their  strength.  It  was  gold  which 
caused  this  sudden  metamorphosis.  ^ 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  sa(elIiteS| 

£t  perrumpere  aihat  castra,  potentiuj 

Ictu  fulmineo.  ^ 

The  author  affirms  that  it  was  a  common  sdying  among  tb^ 
]f  rench  officers*  that  *  the  louit  of  France  hi  the  hands  of 
,  3uonaparte  were  much  more  formidable  engines  of  destruc* 
tion  than  hia  whole  army.'  The  author  cites  the  following 
{act  as  a  pnx>f  of  the  corruption  which  was  practised  to  dis- 
organize the  Austrian  army.  He  says  that  the  information - 
ivas  furnished  by  a  chaplafn  in  that  army,  who  had  attended  an 
Austrian  soldier  who  was  dying  in  the  hospital^ 

*  This  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  village  ofMarostica,  between 
'  Bassano  apd  Vicenza,  when  besides  other  wounds,  lie  had  his  arm 
cut  o£f  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre^  He  was  removed  to  tbe-hospital  of 
Vicenaa,  where  he  died  ;  but  some  hours  before  his  decease  he  was 
asked  by  the  chaplain  who  bad  ministered  relig;ious  ccmsolationto 
J)im,  how  he  lost  his  arm,  ^  Father/ said  the  unfortunate  youbg 
maU)  ^  if  I  had  received  the  blow' from  an  enemy,  I  should  have  been 
fDontent ;  it  is  the  fate  of  war  ;  but  the  blow  was  given  by  my  own 
ofScer,  which  rouses  joy  indignation.  I  was  a  private  in  the  artil. 
lery ;  iye  had  placed  six  field-pieces  in  an  advantageous  position  fof 
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Ae  protection  of  oiir  troops.  The  enemy  was  advancing  rapidly 
Tipoii  us.  When  they  were  wil^hin  canjion  shot  ;  I  inforrped  my  . 
officer  of  it,  that  be  might  give  me  orders  to  fire  ;  be  told  me  to 
wait.  I  waited  till  the  enemy  almost  touched  our  battery,  and 
xftas  on  the  point  of  getting  possession  of  it,  when  without  soliciting 
any  direction  I  applied  the  match  to  the  cannon.  In  an  instant  I  re- 
ceived the  stroke  of  a  sabre  on  my  arm. !•  turned  round  to  see  whence 
the  blow  came,  when  I  saw  the  sabre  of  my  officer  reeking  with 
blood.  This  officer  was  a  major  of  artillery.  He  was  made  prisoner 
with  all  my  comrades,  except  two,  who  conveyed  me  here// 

Two  Austrian  armies  had  almost  disappeared,aQd  the  wreck 
of  thQ   second  was  shut  up  in  Mantua  ;  wheo  the  court  of 
Vienna  sent  a  third  under  Alvinzi  ;  but  who  possessed  not 
the  talents  of  Bcaulieu,  nor  of  Wurmser.      Alvinzi  was  at 
first  successful  at  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Galdero,when  the 
French  wereVanquished,with  a  great  loss  in  killed,wounded  and 
prisoners,  though  Buonaparte  had  the  effrontery  to  assert  that 
he  threw  the  Austrians  into  confusion  as  with  a  thunderbolt, 
and  scattered  them  likehaiU    The  next  battle,  which  was  that 
pf  Arcole,  was  the  most  obstinate  which  was  fought  between, 
the  Austrians  and  the   French.       It  lasted  almost  for  three 
whole  days  without  any  intermission  except  during  the  night* 
Jt  began  at  day  break  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and  did 
not  end  till  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth.  The  French  could 
not  reach  the  Austrian  entrenchments  at  Arcole  without  pass* 
iiig  a  small  bridge  which  was  vigorously  defended.      Every 
attack  was  attended  with  an  enormous  carnage  without  pro«, 
ducing  any  good  effect.      The  columns  were  so  much  dis- 
mayed that  Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  the  skme  stratagem  which 
succeeded  so  well  at  Lodi.      Augereau  took  the  standard  of* 
liberty  in  his  hand  and  carried  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
where  he  remained  several  minutes  without  producing  the  effect 
which  he  desired.    Buonaparte  says  that  he  repaired  thither  in 
.     person  ;  that  he  asked  his  soldiers,  whether  they  were  the  con- 
querers  of  Lodi ;  and  that  his  presence  so  animated  the  froops, 
^  to  determine  him  to.attempt  the  passage  of  the  bridge.   But 
the  author  of  this  work,  who  was  present  at  thie  battle,  asserts 
that  he  distinctly  saw  one  French  officer,  who  advanced  to  the 
bridge  with  a  standard  in  his  hand,  and  that  General  Alvinzi 
supposing  this  to  be  a  flag  of  truce,  gave\  ders  to  stop  the  fire. 
But  he  says  that  he  saw  no  second  officer  follow  the  first ;  and 
Jhat  this'Could  not  have  taken  place  without  his  observation. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages was  rather  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  for  the  French 
bad  not  yet  carried  the  bridge^  They  had  indeed  passed  it  on 
the  i6th,  but  they  were  soon  driven  over  again  with  great  loss, 
^yt  nkotwithstandin^^  this  to  (he  gv^t  regret  mi  astooishmojA; 
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of  his  army  Alvinzi  gave  orders  to  quit  the  position  of  Aj:€oIe 
.  and  retire  to  Vicenza. 

In  the  battle  of  Arcole  Buonaparte  is  said  by  Bertfaier  to 
have  been  thrown  off  his  horse  into  a  marsh»  whence  he  es- 
caped with  difficulty^  as  he  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  author  says  that  the  following  were  the  circum- 
stances  of  this  occurrence  : 

'  The  French  army  haviRg  passed  the  little  bridge  which  led  to 
Arcole,  and  having  approached  too  iiear  our  entrenchments,  were 
exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  cannop  and  musquetry*  The  terror 
was  augmented  by  a  3ally  from  our  troops,  who  began  pursuing 
the  French.  Buonaparte  was  involved  among  the  fugitives/ — <  He 
repassed  the  bridge  at  full  gallop,  and  his  horse  fell  into  a  marsh; 
his  position  was  very  critical ;  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  or 
killed.' 

A  black,  who  had  entered  the  republican  ranks,  is  said  ta 
have  been  the  only  soldier  who  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the 
general,  and  rescued  him  from  his  situation.  Buonaparte 
made  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

The  battle  of  Rivoli  is  the  last  which  attracts  the  animad- 
versions of  the  author.  In  this  battle  he  says  that  Alvinzi  had 
the  victory  in  his  hands  and  suffered  it  to  escape.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  middle  of  January.  Alvinzi  had  detached 
a  body  of  four  thousand  men  who  according  to  theconfesaon 
of  Berthicr  had  entirely  turned  the  French  army^and  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Verona  and  Peschiera.-  Buonaparte, 
finding  himself  in  this  embarrassing  situation  demanded  an 
arinistice  for  an  hour, 

'  Under  the  pretext  that  in  this  interval,  he  would  he  able  try 
draw  up  prepositions  for  a  capitulation,' — *  Alvinzi  ought  to  have 
returned  no  other  answer  than  that  '  the  French  must  lay  down 
their  arras  and  surrender  at  discretion.'  This  is  what  the  Austrian 
army  expected.  Even  the  soldiers  shouted  on  all  sides  xoe  haoc 
them  fast  J  %e  have  them  fast,* 

But,  contrary  to  the  geneial  desire  so  loudly  expressed,  Al« 
vinzi  acceded  to  an  armistice  for  an  hour.  In  this  short 
space  Buonaparte  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  confer  with  Alvinzi. 
As  soon  as  this  oiBcer  returned,  Buonaparte  made  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  unsuspecting  Austrians,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  armistice  expired.  In  a  moment  the  face  of 
afiairs  was  changed,  and  victory  deserted  to  the  banners  of  the 
French. 

^  The  general  opinion  of  the  army  was  that  Alvinzi  had  be* 
frayed  his  trust.  This  opinion  prevailed  at  Vienna;  he  was  recalled ; 
and  every  body  expected  that  he  would  lose  bis  head  on  a  scaffold/ 

But  he  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  waf  and  com* 
nander  in  chief  of  all  Hungary ! !  I 
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We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  anther  of  these  pages 
vas  not,  as  he  professes  in  his  title,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  describes.  His  details  have  a  strong  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  and  truth;  and  they  are  curious  and 
important  from  the  light  which  they  reflect  on  the  cha. 
racter  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  we  seem  doomed  to^  wag^ 
a  war  of  extermination.  It  appears  that  Buonaparte  owes  the 
splendid  success  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns  less  to  his  own 
vigour  and  skill  than  to  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  his 
opponents;  less  to  bravery  than  to- stratagem,  to  wisdom  and 
energy  than  to  perfidy  and  imposture*  We  have  little  to  dread 
from  the  opdn  force  of  Buonaparte ;  but  we  have  much  to  ap. 
prehendfrom  his  invisible  machinations  and  his  insidious  wiles. 


Art.  VIII. — Klopstock's  fVerke,     8tw. .  Leipzig. 
Klopstock'i  Works.     Vol.  VII.  and  VIII.     1804* 

I^  the  first  volume  of  our  third  series  was  begun  (p.  481.} 
an  account  of  the  new  edition  of  Klopstock's  collective  works. 
In  the  second  volume  fp,  473.)  that  account  was  continued. 
We  invite  from  motives  of  vanity  a  reperusal  of  it.  Over  all 
these  portions  of  the  edition  which  the  author  lived  to  super- 
intend, namely,  his  earlier  odes  and  the  Messiah,  our  remarks 
have  already  extended,  we  have  now  to  analyze  the  posthu- 
mous volumes. 

Of  these  the  seventh  is  but  an  uninteresting  one.  It  con- 
tains, first,  an  aftermath  of  odes,  chiefly  directed  against  inci- 
dents of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  which  in  its  progress 
excited  the  animosity  of  Klopstock  to  a  Burke-like  eloquence 
of  detestation. 

The  third  ode,  an  obscure  and  driftless  one,  entitlcd*joy  and 
sorrow,'  is  for  this  remarkable,  that  it  originally  contained  a 
stanza  in  praise  of  Nelson,  which  the  poet  has  since  degraded 
into  a  note,  saying,  that  he  retracts  the  praise,  because  Nehon 
did  not  keep  tne  promise  given  by  his  subaltern,  commodore 
Footej  and  that  whoever  knows  history,  must  feel  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  such  conduct.  O  that  every  poet  were 
thus  lofty-minded ;  that  he  would  weigh  his  praise  and  his 
blame  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  api>ortion,  with 
the  equity  of  the  final  judge  of  mankind,  his  cautious  verdict  t 
So  may  true  glory  best  be  separated  from  noisy  conspicuity  ; 
and  the  love  of  fame  be  rendered  a  mighty  motive  for  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue. 

The  eleventh  ode,  entitled  *  the  new  Python/  may  serve  as  z 
specimen  of  these  effusions :  it  is  dated  July  i8oo« 

*  Not  the  mountain,  but  Allegory  was  in  l^bor,      In  the  greenest 
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of  plaint  towers  toward  heaven  a  mountain  girdled  with  flowery  trees* 
It  promised  :  1  will  bring  forth  a  paradise*  ^  Softer  breezes  rustled  ^ 
-  but  lo  !  a  dragon  crawled  abroad.   ^ 

^While  suckled  at  the  rills  of  the  mountain,  it  was  already  a  gianf, 
and  when  its  swelling  growth  was  complete,  the  shape  of  horror  if 
U  climbed,  far-oversbadowed  immense  fields. 

^  One  of  the  strangest  of  marvellous  shapes  is  the  dragon :  glit* 
tering  scales  trace  on  his  forehead  the  name  freedom ;  and  when, 
rejoicing  in  mischief,  he  whistles  shrilly  and  aloud,  the  name  he 
whistles  is  freedom. 

^  See  on  far«arching  spires  he  rolls  abroad  among  the  nations  (al- 
low poetry  to  make  a  nation  one  being)  and  falls  on  the  astonish *d, 
angry,  good,  people  with  hot  impatience* 

*  When  he  is  about  to  attack,  the  eyes  more  sparkling  redden 
with  blood,  and  the  greedy  tongue  licks  thirsting  the. dry  gums  ; 
then  he  springs,  narrows  his  screwing  spires,  crushes,  and  swallows 
his  prpy.  Thrice  happy  the  people  screened  from  the  -monster  by 
.the  loud  prohibition  of  the  almighty  ocean  !  In  vain  the  threatening 
Python  is  trying  to«wim ;  every  time  the  wave  thunders  him  back.' 

*  The  fifteenth  ode  entitled  *  the  conauerors  and  the  conquered,* 
has  fine  passages  ;  but  is  too  full  ot  individual  proper  names 
to  be  here  felt^in  all  its  historic  force,  tlie  four  last  stanxas  arc 
especially  impressive. 

On  the  whole,  these  odes  fall  short  in  poetic  merit  of  the 
priorefibrts  of  the  author  in  that  line  of  composition.  They 
are  chiefly  valuable,  as  an  enduring  record  ot  the  change  of 
opinion  concerning  the  French  revolution,  which  a  warm  and 
disinterested  friend  of  liberty  underwent,  from  the  progress  of 
his  observation.  In  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher,  the  ori* 
gitial  exultation  and  the  eventual  discouragement  will  probably 
appear  alike  premature.  The  licentioiisness  of  anarchy 
usually  diffuses  principles,  which,  in  the-  course  of  a  genera- 
tion, ripen  into  causes  of  liberal  institution  ;  for  this  grievous 
licentiousness,  the  immediate  remedy  has  been  always  the  dcs- 

?)tism  of  fhc  leading^military  character  in  the  cpmmimity. 
he  death  of  a  Cromwell,  of  a  Buonaparte,  must  be  awaited, 
before  the  real  tendency  of  an  enlightened  nation  can  be  dis- 
cerned, and  can  be  matured  into  practical  realization.  To  the 
Julius,  who  has  acquired,  may  succeed  the  Augustus>  who 
Urill  so  use,  empire,  as  to  render  unlimited  monarchy  a  wel- 
come form  of  sway  in  France,  But  the  insignificance  of  the 
Bourbons  may  again  be  invoked  ;  as  the  best  chance  for  found- 
ing a  chieftaincy,  tfuietly  hereditary,  and  tpo  impotent  to  dis- 
obey the  overalf  ing  authority  of  ^  senatorial  and  a  represen- 
tative body.  Despotism  seenis^tq  us  not  to  have  struck  root 
in  France ;  it  is  matnf^intd  by  the  treasury  of  its  rapadty,  by, 
the  income  of  it«  plun'dering  exattions,  by  a  power  of  recom- 
pense^ in  short,  which  any,  retrogression  of  conquest  or  any 
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permanence  of  peace  would  suspend,  and  thus  endanger*  It 
IS  not  systematically  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  property^ 
which  is  perha[is  an  incoercible  force  ;  still  less^  bf  any.  difRi* 
sive  superstition,  whose  advocates  cohere ;  or  by  any  select 
legion  of  intellect,  who  would  not  betray  the  public  interest  for 
a  day  longer  than  exigency  compelled. . 

To  the  odes  succeed  a  collection  of  hyxnns  altered,  for  th# 
purposes  of  public  worship,  from  those  of  Luther,  and  the 
other  Stern^olds  of  Germany.  An  aesthetic  dissertation  is  pre«  ^ 
fixed,  tending  to  evolve  the  theory  of  religious  songs.  It  is  .' 
justly  inferred  that  ihe  hereditary  [^pularity  and  traditional 
feneration,  of  which  the  Jewish  psalms  are  possessed,  render 
it  expedient  and  necessary  to  imitate  their  forms,  which  are 
habitually  and  generally  associated  with  pious  impressions,  ra« 
ther  than  those  of  the  moral  odei  of  Horace  and  other  heathen 
poets.  Care  however  shouW  be  takerv  to  suppress  and  obli- 
terate^ the  traces  of  those  harsh,  hostile,  and  vindictive  passions, 
which  David,  Jeremiah,  and  the  other  contributors  to  the 
psalms,  have  too  frecjuently  expressed  'in  all  the  bitterness  and 
nakedness  of  barbaric  feeling.  The  christian  hymnist  should 
infuse  the  tender  passive  philantbopic  sentiments  of  Jesus,and 
write  as  the  authors  of  the  psalms  would  have  written,  had 
they  profited  by  the  suavity  .of  his  instructions. 

Klopstock  observes  that,  if  the  psalms  be  divided  into  those 
of  a  lofty  and  those  of  a  gentle  cast,  the  sublimcr  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  require  the  bolder  changfes.  The  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews  is  described  as  a  god,  who  inter^res  habitually  with 
the  order  of  nature,  who  by  special  interposition  is  the  cause 
of  tempests  and  hurricanes,  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
who  maketh  the  wind  his  messengers,  who  toucheth  the  hilla 
and  they  smoke.  To  him  jpestilence  and  famine,  to  him  wealth 
and  victory  are  ascribed,  with  a  reliance  and  an  immediateness*, 
tending  to  intercept  the  requisite  human  precautions  in  such 
cases.  Correcter  ideas  of  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe 
must  be  substituted;  yet  there  is  a  loss  of  fear  and  hope  and 
sympathy  to  be  apprehended  from  such  changes,  which  in  our 
present  circumstances  renders  the  gentler  psalms  of  preferable 
application.  These  are  not  susceptible  of  equal  poetic  gran- 
deur^ but  the  poet  is  to  consult  utility  at  the  cost  of  admiration, 

'  Let  it  not  be  supposed,'  continues  Klopstock,  *  thajt  I  disap- 
prove the  attempt  to  compose  serious  and  sublime  parodies  of  the 
iohier  Jewish  odes,  and  to  colossalize  those  confined  ideas,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  them,  into  conceptions  worthy  of  our  now 
enlarged  knowledge*  I  only  say  that,  for  pui^poses  of  public  wor- 
ships such  poems  are  ill  adapted  ;  our  own  vulgar  can  seldom  fol- 
low them. '  Pious  feeling  and  moral  sentiment,  pUinly,  naturally, 
jand  neatly  expressed,  cpastitute  the  more  operative -end  uiefu)  por- 
lions  ofchurch  songs. 
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<  Nor  would  I  much  encourage  lk«*c  poets  among  u4  to  re- 
form  our  hymns^  to  whom  religion  is  but  a  secondary  concern, 
but  an  opportunity  the  more  for  placing  rhymes  and  displaying 
genius  or  art,  or  even  by  an  instrument  of  morality^  There 
mrc  little  touches  in  the  poems  of  such  men,  which  the  critic, 
which  the  philosopher  might  applaud,  but  which  interfere  with 
those  pious  associations  of  idea,  with  tbat  entirety  of  holy  feeling, 
in  which  the  comfort  of  a  christian  man  consists.  Great  is  the 
difference  between  merely  imitating  devotion  and  inspiring  it. 

^  The  contents  of  a  hymn  ought  however  not  to  be  doctrinal 
dissertation.  Short  dogmatic  propositions  may  at  most  bp  toler* 
ated.  I  advise  every  poet  to  write  down  his  composition  in  plain 
prose,  he  will  then  become  aware  how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to 
partialities  of  opinion,  and  how  .much  to  metrical  embellishment. 
Above  all  things  the  soul  is  to  be  moved  :  more  men  are  made  for 
feeling  than  for  reflection  :  true  piety  is  rathe?  heart  than  head. 
Complaints  of  our  sorrows  and  sufferings  should  seldom  be  in« 
dulged;  gratitude  ought  to  be  the  predominfant  emotion  ;  for  God 
Is  good.  _  - 

The  deeds  of  Jesus  ought  more  frequently  to  be  celebrated.  Lyric 
narrative  is  among  the  most  difficult  enterprizes  of  poetry.  The 
orderly  plainness  of  the  ballet  would  degrade,  the  bold  transi* 
tions  of  the  ode  would  bewilder.  It  is  in  this  line  of  hymn  espe- 
cially that  our  literature  is  without  model.  A  freer  uae  of  what 
may  be  called  christian  mythology,  of  ominous  marvels  and  ange- 
lic appearances^  could  be  made  in  such  lyrical  narrations.  As  the 
Catholic  painter,  so  the  protestant poet, may  venture,  to  describe; 
the  decorations  of  fancy  do  not  rob  the  surrounding  scene  of  its  im« 
pressiori  of  reality. 

*  Nor  Is  it  only  the  poetry,  the  music  of  our  liturgic  songs  admits 
and  requires  much  amelioration.  For  concerts  and  operas  alone 
shall  the  symphonist  employ  his  talent  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  ad- 
visable  more  commonly  to  compose  oiir]  hymns  with  chorusses^ 
and  to  employ  the  masses  of  singers  in  a  congregation  only  to  sup- 
port the  burden*  Many  of  the  Jewish  psalms  are  evidently 
written  on  this  plan.  I  have  inserted  several  hymns  in  the  fol- 
lowing collection  composed  in  a  form  not  unlike  dialogues,  where 
the  responses  only  are  intended  for  the  multitude  to  join  in/ 

After  other  similar  remarka,  follovtrs  a  set  of  spiritual  songs. 
Some  are  in  rhyme;  some  in  blank  stanzas;  many  arc 
Di^ritten  to  be  sung  unitedly  ;  a  few  are  separated  into  song  and 
chorus.  All  are  preciously  anointed  with  the  nard  of  holiness; 
and,  if  they  are  sometimes  childish,  they  are  always  christian. 
In  variety  of  form,  and  in  occasionally  rising  above  the  scrip- 
tural model  kept  in  view,  they  may  excel  the  hymns  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts  ;  but  not  in  sweetness  of  sound,  in  natural  range 
of  idea,  or  in  moral  worth  of  sentiment.      Both  poets  are  too 
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doctrinal ;  yet  Watts  leans  more  to  orthodoxy  and  Klopstock 
more  to  mysticism.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  unmeaning  excla- 
.  mation,  of  rhapsodical  phrase,  of  idle  interjection,  ofdriftless 
invocation,  of  Hebrew  gibberish,  the  long  htanies  of  vain  repe- 
tition, wi^h  which  no  rational  ideas  can  be  connected,  is  here  sq 
considerable,  as  to  be  derogatorv  to  the  good  sense  of  Klop- 
stock. One  would  think  he  placed  the  comfort  of  a  christian 
man  in  exhaling  inanity.  To  the  >:ndearing  but  irrational  doe-N 
trine  of  the  atonement  Klopstock  is  anxiously  attached ;  but  he 
is  no  where  so  glowingly  successful,  as  in  painting  the  exulta- 
tions of  resurrection.  Die  Geistliche  jluferstehung,  Die 
jiuferstehung^  Die  Jufentehung  Jesu,  ^c.  seem  written, 
like  the  hundred  and  forty-ninth  psalm,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  accompanied  with  dance.  An-oratorio  made  out  of  the 
Apocaljrpse,  and  called  '  the  Seven  Churches,'  deserves  notice 
for  its  singularity :  it  is  well  adapted,l>oth  by  its  formal  struc. 
lure,  and  by  the  aptness  of  the  matter,  to  be  performed  at  one  of 
those  anniversary  guilds  of  the  sectaries,  when  the  ministers^ 
thief^singers,  and  l^^-elders  of  different  congregations,  assemble 
to  display  their  spiritual  gifts  in  amicable  rivalry.  For  moral 
value,  the  hymn  entitled  *  Sinai  and  Golgotha,'  merits  in  our 
judgment  the  preference.  It  is  in  fact  a  versification  of  the 
decalogue,  nearly  as  fortunate  in  its  way  as  Pope's  universal 
prayer ;  where  every  sentence  of  the  scriptural  model  drops 
menjded  from  the  pen  of  the  poet.  Yet  the  concluding  stanza 
Der  Gottmensch  ftiVig,&c.is  incoherent  and  superfluous.  These 
hymns  of  Klopstock  are  not  worthy  of  so  capacious  a  mind  ; 
they  fall  very  short  of  that  idea  of  perfection,  which  he 
sketches  in  the  prefatory  dissertations,  nor  is  his  idea  itself 
conspicuously  just  and  beautiful.  The  object  of  public  wor- 
ship is  public  instruction  ;  the  use  of  song  and  eloquence  is  to 
draw  attention ;  but  when  they  are  employed  only  to  excite  a 
mechanical  fervor,  and  to  detain  notice  on  insignificant  propo- 
sitions, they  preoccupy  uselessly  the  memory,  and  intercept  the 
exertion  of  intellect. 

Sixty-seven  epigrams  fill  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
They  seem  to  have  been  provoked  by  captious  reviewers,  for 
they  mostly  relate  to  some  points  of  criticism.  Man]^  of  them 
contain  striking  sentiments  ;  but  they  have  neither  wit  enough 
nor  conciseness  enough  to  rank  highly  among  the  models  in 
this  form  of  composition  }  the  Xenia  of  Schiller  and  Gothe 
are  livelier  far. 


•.J  •  -^ 

Art.  IX. — L'Honneur  Frartfais^  isc» 

An  Jccount  of  such  Personages  as  have  cdntriluted  to  the 
'    Honour  of  the  French  Name  from  1789  to  the  present  Pe» 
iTtod.    2  Fols.  Svo.     A  y'dm^xhez  Leopold  (JoUrn'  ct  ie 
Normant.     1808. 

*  ONE  of  the  most  precious  &d  vantages  of  honour^  considered  a» 
a  political  engine  in  the  hands  of  government^  is  to  create  public 
*  spirit  in  the  breast  of  the  nation,  or  in  otherWords,  to  dispose  aU 
minds  to  a  perfect  and  u nam mous  concurrence  in  every  raeasure 
V^hich  can  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  to  induce  them  to 
tonfound  all  selfish  or  individual  objects  with  the  common  inter- 
est/* 

This  definition  of  honour,  assumed  by  the  author  as  the  text 
upon  which  he  enlarges,  differs  in  some  measure  from  what 
Montesquieu;  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  advanced  respecting 
the  same  principle,  considered  as  an  engine  in  a  monarchical 
government.  So  far  from  considering  it  as  proper  for  creating 
public  spirit  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  may  rather  conclude 
From  what  he  says,  that  it  can  serve  no  other  pui'pose  than  that 
of  dividing  the  citizens;,  and  keeping  alive  hatred  and  jealousies. 

•  The  nature  df  honour,'  he  tells  us, '  is  to  demand  preferenpcs 
ttid  distinctions ;  of  necessity,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  a  mo- 
narchical fortn  of  government/  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
perhaps  be  easy  to  calculate  the  sum  total  of  hoiiour  which' 
exists  in  a  government  from  the  mass  of  distinctions  and  re- 
wards at  the  sovereign's  disposal. 

*  With  2(11  due  deference  to  the  great  name  of  Montesquieu, 
It  will  probably  appear,  upon  reflection,  that  the  primary  id^ 
npon  which  he  has  founded  his  system  is  not  rigorously  just. 
Nay,  his  opinion  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  authors  of  cele- 
brity cqtial  to  hi^  own.  His  avowed  panegyrist,  d'Alembert 
himself,  in  analyzing  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  not  adopted  the 
opinibn  of  his  friend  without  restriction  ;  it  is  true  that  he  art- 
fully dissembles  what  he  evidently  conceives  to  be  unf^alat* 
able  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  Montesquieu.;  he  doe^ 
l!ot  ascribe  to  honour  the  base  motives  of  self-interest  as- 
tamed  by  the  above  writer  ;  but  merely  defines  it  to  be  th« 
ttmbitioiufnd  love  of  esteem,  .   '  ■  '   ,.   .  .      .   \  ^ 

^  It  is  strange  that  Voltaire  who  has  entered  the  lists  with  a 
view  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu,"  should  have 
apparently  given  way  to  the  opinions  of  his  antagonist  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  thefe  is 
less  honour  about  courts  than  any  where  else,  and  he  quotes 
some  Italian  verses  of  Pastor  Fido  as  his  authority  I    But 


Pcnmu  who  hne  coniribuici  t^iif  H^90»^  oj[  RoftcefM^ 

^*  .  -       ■  '  .  ' 

{f  it  is  not  ally  w|th  all  the  vanity  peculiar  to  the  dieCator 
of  Ferney^  he  adds  some  verses  of  his  owOf  hy  way  of 
iumming  up  the  evidence. 

The  lines  are  not  bad,  however^  and,  as  the  author  assuet 
us  thef  contain  his  real  sentinient^f  th^.are  pqrhaps  w^d& 
jiving. 

Rampsr  avec  bassesse  en  tfjctant  Uaodace 
S'engrHis^er  de  rapines  en  attestant  les  lois,  . 

EtoufTer  en  secret  son  ami  qu'  on  embrasse 
Voi|a  Phonneiw  qui  regne  a  la  suite  des  xois. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  celebrated  saying  of  the  re* 
gent  Orleans  ;  C'est  un  pur/ait  couriHun ;  il  rC  a  ni  humeur 
ni  honneur.  In  Voltaire's  opinion  tMs  erroneous  acceptation 
of  the  word  honour  is  sufficient  of  it«elf .  tp  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  B^  this  as  it  vcacf^  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  honour  regarded  by  Montesquieu^ 
as  forming  the  principle  of  monarchies,  bears  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the*  old  mtrality/  which  actuated  the  heroea 
of  the  ages  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  Chevalier  Bayard,  Conde^ 
and  Turenne,  would  never  have  assumed  the  word  honour 
as  their  device,  if  they  considered  it  as  equivalent  to  the  . 
words  ambition  and  sei/^inUrest. 

Montesquieu  svbsequently  admits  that  honour  is  capable 
of  inspiring  the  most  praiseworthy  actions,  and  that  when 
united  with  energetic  fawS|  it  may  be  equally  conducive  to 
the  interests'  of  government  with  virtue  itself.  Here  tlien  we 
have  a  difierent  kind  of  honour,  a  contradiction  in  terms» 
and  the  reader  remains  in  doubt  from  which  point  he  ought  ^ 
to  set  out*.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  when  we  esta- 
blish systems,  and  when  these  systems  are  like  Montesw 
Juieu's  reduced  lo formula  to  give  a  precise  and  rtgoroua 
efinition  of  the  terms  employed  ;  words  which  express  me- 
taphysical and  moral  ideas*  being  generally  susceptible  of  ah 
'  infinite  variety  of  acceptations. 

But  if  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  has  ascribed  but 
a  bastard  kind  of  principle  to  monarchies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  supposes  a  very  sublime  and  lofcy  idea  to 
pervade  democracies.  Perhaps  we  may  ask  what  he  here 
means  by  virtue^  for  he  does  not  explain  it,  although  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  readers  understand  it,  when  he  says 
(Chap.  v.  book  iii.) 

*  A.  monarchy  subsists  intlependcnJly  of  the  love  uf  country, 

.  of  clip  (Jesirc  ofiruegbry,  of.  the    renouncing  of  scif-intere^t,  of 

the  sacrificf  of  our  denrest  interests  axicl  of  ali  tbosp'licroic  virtues 

which  we  meet  with  »mang  the  ancients,  and  which  we  know  by 

.  nHini*  nlilv.* 

App.   Vol.  1 6.  Mn» 


^SaF^riowfirlte  hnve  contributed  to  ifie  Honour  of  France, 

Thus  rirtite  cotnpreheitds  the  love  of  country,  ifit  sacrifice 
•*f  self-interest,  and  this  principle  only  existed  nmong  the 
ancients.  Here  we  .have  the  effects  ot  rooted  preiudiccs  in 
this  blind  admiration  of  the  ancient  republics.  Ine  Greeks 
'and  Romans -have  hecn  exalted  beyond  all  bounds,  but'l'f 
those  who  have  feeen  their  panegyrists,  and  Moni;esquieii 
among  the  rest,  had  seen  the.  effects  of  the  French  republic 
in  modern  day8,perhaps  their  declamation  in  praise  of  the  an- 
cients, would  *ave  been  less  seductive,  and  their  linfortunate 
disciples  less  numerous. 

It  is  but  tck)  true  that  thtf  pages  of  the  ancient  historians 
are  interlarded  with  the  high  sounding  words  virtue,  patric 
"tism,  and  magnanimity,  while  the  facts  they  record  are  con- 
Jtinually  giving  the  lie  to  the  pompous  qualifications  of  their 
'heroes.    Where,  we  may  ask,   was  flie  disinterestedness  of 
'those  ancient    republics,    in  which  the  patricians  and  pie- 
'beians  waged  continual  war  against  each  other :  the  former 
•that  they    might  preserve   their   authority    unbroken,   and 
the  latter  that  they  migW  snatch  a  few  rays  -from  their  splcn- 
'dour?    Where  was   this    amor  patriae  when,  the   tribunes 
permitted   the  approach  of  enemies  to    ravage  the  Roman 
territory,  and  even  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  levying  of  the 
'troops  until  their  demands  were  complied   with,,  ana  when 
the  nollow  expedient  of  the  agrarian  law  was  resorted  to,  in 
'  order  to  entrap  the  people  ?  *  . 

' '  These  are  considerations  which  render  somewhat  questi- 
onable the  claims  of  the  Romans  to  that  stem  virtue  as- 
scribed  to  them  by  schoolboys  and  their  teachers. 

•  The  author  of  this  Biographical  Collection  seems  toT^e  fully 
»  impressed  with  the  idea   of  the  superiority  of  the  French 

"nation,  over  every  other  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modem* 
'This  is  a  sweeping  declaration,  but  we  are   surely  justified 
in  our  conclusions  by  the  following  quotation. 

After  a  rhapsody  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians, 

*  our  author  exclaims :  ^ 

^  Let  us  not  bie  seduced  then  by  vain  declamations,  let  us 
consider  things  in  their  true  light;  let  us  consult  our  own  his- 
tory ;  but  abcveall  the  collection  now  published,  arid  we  shall 
find  that  what  we  term  I* honneur  Francois ^  has  produced  ^s  many 
and  as  magnuniraous  actions  as  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  Romans/ 

An  extent  of  signification  is  given  to  the  word  honour, 
which  is  perhaps  equally  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  other 
nations,  ^s  it  is  Vague  and  indefinite  when  applied  to  France 
He  refers  to  this  principle  not  only  the  great  actions^  which 
have  so  widely  extended  the  fame  of  the  imperial  Coi^ican 
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eagles,  but  also^cv^ry  things  relating  to  arts  and  science,*  let- 
ters, commerce,' and  industry.         '       /     rx  • 
,   'Le^vi<rt|g  tbc  Work  in  the  bart4s  of  our  rfcjUfcri  with  thft 
short  sketch  of  its  general  tendency,  we  shall  briefly  notice 
fhe  arrangement  adopted*  (  « 

The  work  is  divided  into  tv^^  parts,  the  military,  ^nd.  oiyil 
departments  ,t 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  detail  of  the  notable  e3C- 
pletts  of  Napolfeon^- where  of  course  we  meet  with  little^else 
except  fulsome  pan^yric.  There  is  some  interesting  matter^ 
however,  when  his^ivil  and  military  talents  are  discusscsd/ 
It  is  neatly  enough  said  of  him  that  he  has  secured  the 
glory  of  France  abroad,  and  healed  her  dissentions  at  honia 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  by  fir  the  ihost  interesting  In 
the  work  ;  it  treats  of  the  operations  of  the  Fretlch  armies  ; 
the  most  memorable  events  which  have  signalized  the  Vwirious 
campaigns  from  1792  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  are  detailed  in 
H  manner  which  does  credit  to  their  historian,  while  his 
(Claims  as  a  biographer  are  no  less  equitable  wheti  he  records 
the  names  of  the  military  characters  who  di^ingutshed  tfaeuw 
selves  on-these  occasions.  To  this  part  of  thc-work  are  added 
the  names  of  the  different  corps  and  their  oiHcers*  witH 
fiptices  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  aGct}inpk« 
nied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt.  In  the  intrdductioa  to 
ihb  chapter,  the  author  .brings  in  review  before  his  readeri, 
the  generals  and  other  superior  officers  who  have  died  in  tfas 
field  of  battle. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the  war  in  La  Vendee  Whieb 
is  detailed  with  great  impartiality.  The  chiefs  of  the  re*- 
publican,  and  of  the  royal  parties  are  alternately  held  up 
IP  public  admiration  for  their  bravery  and  other  magiiani- 
mous  qualities. 

A  subsequent  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  achieve*  ' 
ments  of  toe  French  navy,  and,  as  an  English  itader  wiU  na- 
iurally  conclude,  the  details  are  compressed   within  a-  very 
narrow  compass. 

,  The  jnisdical  officers  attached  to  the  French  armies  are 
.consigned  to  public  gratitude  in  the  coQcluding  chapter  of 
the  volume. 

The  civil  department  of  the  state*,  is  the  sybject  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  work.  It  treats  of  the  magistrates,  of 
commerce,  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  discoveries,  in- 
teresting to  humanit]^ ,  the.  sciences  or  learning,  and  finally 
of  voyages  and  travels  undertaken  by  order  ot  the  French 
government,  and  of  the  progress  of  French  industry.      .   .  ^^ 
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Latenmnd  RtfltctioH*  of  ike.  Marshal  Prince  de  Ugne, 
publi%kedby  Madame  the  Bnronesi  of  Stail^Hohtein^con^ 
iaining  wipubiuhed  AnecdoUs  of  Joseph  II.  Catharine  I  [% 
frederkk  the  Greats  RouaeaUf  Foltaire,  ifc^  tic  and  inle- 
resting  Remarks  ofi  the,  I'urkt,^  i  2mQ»    2  vols.  ,  DuUa. 

MADAME  de  Stael  has  prefixed  to  this  collection  aae1o|(e 
of  the  authofi  written  in  her  own  sprightly  manner ;  but  frbtn 
l^hich  we  learn  little,  (except  that  the  Prince  dc  jLigne  wm 
.distinguished  by  a  chearfuiness  of  temper  and  .liveliness  of 
conversation,  which  made  his  company  tp  be  much  sojught 
after  by  the  most  exalted  personages  of  his  timc^;  and  that 
he  possessed  a  namtif  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  U 
very  unusual  among  courtiers.  He  was  a  general  in  the  Aim^ 
tTian.seryice,jprincipally  under  Maria  Theresa  and  her  succesaar 
Joseph  11/  The  editor  has  given  us  very  little  infprmatloft 
concerning  the  writer ;  the  two  most  interesting  traits  which 
.we  have  inet  with  are,  that  he  lost  a  lar^e  fortune  with  great 
composure,  never  troubling  himself  to  take  any  steps  to  reparr 
his  misfprtune  ;  and  that  tne  evenness  of  his  temper  was  nevel* 
disturbed,  hut  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  killed'  in 
banle.  We  arc  pleased  by  observing  tjint  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture cannot  be  extinguished^  in  the  breast  even  of  a  courier 
and  a  warrior. 

Frederic  11,  and  the  emperor  Joseph  had  an  interview,  and 
pasted  some  days  together  at  New8t«d(t  in' Moravia  in  1770.  The 
rrince  de  Ligne  made  one  of  the  party,  and  writes  an  account 
qi  whatipassed  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  the  kin^  of  Poland. 
Accident  brought  thete  two  sovereigns  near  to  eacn  other ;  the 
emperor  who  was  young  and  enthuiiiastic,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  indutgtng  hisf^ersonai  admiration  for  the  king  ;  and  the'ota 
tax  humoured  him,  probably  to  forward  his  own  selfish  pur* 
«^ascs.  Though  there  wa»  much  civility  and  abundance  of  pro- 
feiisions  there  was  little  confidence  on  either  side.  The  only 
.effect  of  die  meeting  was  to  ^ur  them  against  each  other  ;'a 
jcomhiaii  con&equence,  says  Philip  de  Coipints.  of  the  intervtewt 
of  sovereigns.      .  '  * 

^  rht*  king/  says  our  author, '*  wds  sorhetints  too  ceremonious 
ivbicb  was  disn^reeablc  to  the  emperor.  For  ^^xample^.whetber  the 
motive  ^vu.s  to  bhew  how  well' dibcipiined  «n  elector  be  waa^  when 
th#  emperor  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrlip,  the  king  took  bdH  of  his 
*hoiseS  bridiff ;  and  when  the  emperor  passed  his  leg  o?er  the  BHddle, 
Ch^  king>ut  liis  foot  into  the  stirrun,  and  so  on.  Ihef  emperor  had 
most  the  air  of  sincerity,  in  paying  httt  muchattenti^n^  ^^  ^^  he« 
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coming  ill  «  young  prince  to  tn  old  kiAg»  and  in  a  young  capUjn  to 
liio first  general  oinbeage/ 

Frederic,  {Philosopher  as  he  was,  had  many  foibles;  tt^ 
was  a  great  talker ;  and  Luccbesini  artfully  contrived  to  ^eeure 
his  favour  by  leading  the  conversation  tosdbjeccs  on  which 
the  king  liked  to  hear  himself  talk.  He  knew  too  how  to 
Usten,  a  thing  not  very  easy,  and  in  which  fools  always  fail. 
Frederic  wa^  abundantly  vain,  and  did  not  readily  forgive  those 
Wtio  reminded  him  of  things  he  would  rather  have  forgotten. 
An  Austrian  officer*  M  de  Ried^spoke  to  him  of  the  capture  of 
perlin  by  Marshal  Haddick  ;  9nd  the  king  coald  never  hear 
him  afterwards.  The  prince  de  Ligne  Tiad  more. discretion. 
He  took  care  to  conceal  from  him  that  he  had  himself  entered 
Berlin  with  the  troops  which  took  possession  of  it  in  1769 
under  the  orders  of  M  de  Lacy.  Frederic  the  Great,  the 
prince  de  Ligne  seems  to  think  one  of  the  first  of  mortals*. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  very  great  king.  But  how  £ar  distant  is 
this  from  being  a  very  great  man  ? 

On  the  shores  of  the  Euxihe.  Joseph  and  the  Empress  Catha* 
rine  met  to  plot  the  panitton  of  the  Turkish  empire,  after  the 
example  of  the  recent  partition  and  plunder  of  unhappy  Poland. 
No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  was  so  odious  to  crbwn« 
iffd  heads, /ance  ii  crushed  in  the  embryo  this  project,  and  di$- 
folved  as  a  mist,  many  a  dream  of  unprincipled  ambition  The 
prince  de  Ligne  was  again  in  the  suite  of  his  imperial  masters^ 
and  reoorts  in  a  very  agreeable  style  what  passed,  to  his  cor^ 
respondent  at  Paris,  a  French  marchioness,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  an  adorer.  The  conversation  seems  to  liave 
been  little  more  than  the  tittle-tattle,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
.pass  in  any  polite  drawing  room.  I  he  ob^rvations  he  makes 
^on  men  and  manners  are  slight  and  superficial.  But  there  nH 
some  which  have  given  us  pleasure.  Among  these  we  shall 
select  the  following  on  civilization,  a  condition  of  society 
which  every  community  Arrogates  to  itself ;  and  wishes  to  deny 
to  all  whose  customs  dlfTcr  from  their  own.  The  Greeki 
'  called  all  other  nations  barbarians.  Europeans  In  general  cqii-; 
ceive  that  civilixation  does  not  exist  in  other  quarters  of  thtf 
*  world.  The  Escjuimaux  too  believe  ihqmselvcs  to  be  the  onlj^ 
fcivilized  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  us  attend  to  the 
testimony  of  an  impartial  witae^s, 

.*  C^ffii«.thcantient  Theodosi^, 

^  'Phe  charm  still  continues,  but  is  ab»ui  ta  be  dis!iolvt*(I.     Her« 

hf  a  lai^ge  city,  remar(iable  for  Us  n^osciQes,  its  baths  i^^  ancient  tem-^ 

pl^s,  it«  ancient  commercial  magviames^un  port,  in  ^  wqr^,  by  the  re« 

mains  of  grandeur,  wiii|;hii  ttboat  to  b«  reiieweif. 

^.1  liave|(oneiuto  man^  coffac-iivuses^  and  ^ops.    |iera  a^a  j^o 


h$  found  ^trangeis  frotn  the  mo^tdisVliit  cotiotries^  Greeks,  ^a* 
tick  Turks,maQufacturers  oi  urins  from  Pe(iiMiaa<l  Caucasus^  There  is 
no  civility,  saiii  I,on  seeing  tliera,but  among  those  who  are  not  civiliz- 
ed* '  'r4)i-ir  manner  of  addresis  j»  gf^fle  and  f^pectfaK  Their .  lan- 
juagei^ias  nab^a&tbe  Gredk,  orlbe  SpamJib.  It  has  lucither  the 
lisping,  nor  the  grosbivess,  nor  tiie  drawl,  nor  the  singing,  which  dib- 

'^figur*  the  languages  o(  Eli ropse.  ^  T«C'ar  wQ;uld  to  Bnwh  iato- 
nisbed^on  arriviag  in  ^.  city,  the  very  seat  of  uybanity  ai>d  grace» 
to  hear  on  the  Buulttvafd  a  coachipan  speaking  to  hisborses,  oY^  at 
fa  Place  Maubcrt,  a  murket-uopan  talking  with  her  neighbour. 
What  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  insolence,  the  avaric^i^ 
and  the  fillhiness  of  the  European  nations,  and  the  civility,  and 
cleanliness  of  this  !  Nothing  i»  done  here  without  being  preceded 
or  followed  by  libationB.  The  libation  of  the  hair-dre&ser&  regales 
their  customers,  and  is  a  little  e.Ntraordinary»  They'  take'  the  head 
between  the  knees,  and  pour  one  of  their  fountains  over  it# 
'  *  I  have  seen  only  a  single  woman.  She  was  a  princess  of 
the  Wood,  the  niece  of  the  lateSuttan  Sayra  Gheray,  The  emprese 
hlade  me*  hide  myself  behind  9  skreen,  before  the  princess  unveiled 
herself;  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  day,  add  hid  ntoTQ  diapoonds 
ihan'aUonr  ladies  of  Vienna  together,  ^h'lth  is  a  g,real  deal.  Be- 
sides these  I  have  seen  no  other  fiices,*  but'  those  of  a  baitaHon  of 
Albanian  women,'from  a  little  Macedonian  colony  settled  at  Bala<* 
cfate;  acorpsof  two  hundred,  pretty  y^orrten  or  girls,  with  fasees; 
bayonets  and  lances,with  the  breasts  ofAmazons  and  long  hair  grace- 
folly  woven,  came  to  meet  us  in  order  to  do  us  honour,  but'  not 
from  curiosity.  .  There  are  no  gapers  in  this  country,  feapihg,  as 
ivell  as  iinperttnen^e  and  flattery,  bc^ng  to  <rivil^)<ation.  xThe  people 
neither  roii  after  us,  nor  fled  from  us.  W&  were  looked  upon  witbf 
indifference,  without  disdain,  and  even  with  4l'  sdA  Df  ben^voiencd 
jriieo  we  stopped  to  make  any  enquiry.  .  .  *  ' 
,  ♦  *.  I.C  they  were  hot  beginning  ta  persecute  the  moiikliA  the  coon- 
iifies  <>f philosophers  under  the  cobnr  of  toleration,  I  shoaid  .^ay 

,  l\y^t  here,  tKankChd^  there^arcj  ueitfte^r  beggars  nor  capuchins;  •  Th« 
^orst  bed  of  the  poorest  Tartar,  nonedf  whom-  neither  tsk  :br '  have 
ceed  of  charity  is  a  good  Tur^sey  carj^et^  lyith  icushioiw,  .^ttiidsd 
upon  a  large  boar^jl.  !rbe  new  pop^ilatii^tii  of  this  superb  !a«ipliHhe<* 
atre  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  Hfill  bp  very  hap(p3^ ;  the  ao^ 
cierit  which  inhal?ited  the  environs  of;  ^lt*in^rshes,  was  c<)0&tai^My 
exposed  to  the  plague.  If  ennui,  which  insensibly  inve^e^  the^t^ 
0f  societies,  if  this  ennui  becomes  too  powerful  at  Paris,  aveivk^  fx^r 
f)rawing-room,  fly  hither,  dear  ^Jar^t^ouess ;  I  wiJl  recc^ive  .you 
much  better  than  my  predecessor  Thoas.'        *• 

6if  the  savage  ferocity  of  Prince  Potemkm  we  Jxavc,  the  fcl* 
lowing  trait.  Nor  does  the  gaiety,  with  which  de  LigQ^  .speaks 
o|f  the  transactioa  correspond  wit(i  the  diaracter  C^c  himia* 
nity,  which  he  has  received  froni  the  editor.     .  .   :     ..   / 

*  *  '"Alfthooghj^lflle  iJ  vvr'iting  to  his'maiteKthe  croperor  Joseph* II.) 


^  '  thirerisBDttisyHable 'in'tll  tbh  ta  prov^  'i  Mgin  tte  HlllMfog 
vxieaioie  ga ve  m«  a  st  rong  i hci  i » iEitioa  •  Our  €d6iaok(S|  \af  thd  r  c^ 
'  traoodrmry  dp«edi  had  taketi  foai^  rascally  Tftrlars,-  vdiq  had  iidt 
the  honour  to  be  Turks.  The  prince  sent  for  me  ;  they  were  be* 
foffe  him  wfth  aq  air  of  boaateruatidn.  —At  first  I  Isetilble)  but  sdon 
after  that^  1  iiope  that  he  is  too  humane  to  cut.  off  thi^ir  heads,  '  The 
.men  partook  qf  my  fears,  with  partakhig  of  aiy  hopes.  The  piinde 
.ordered  them  to  be  seized.  1  tremble  stiU.more,  but  sbe  no  sabrfe 
raised.  In  an  in*»(ant  they  are  precipita«te4  into  an  inuuense  tub 
which  I  had  not  reraHrked.  Thank  beaveni  said  the  prince,  the  Mai^ 
horaetans  are  baVtieed  by  our  Greek  immersion.  And  well  soused^ 
said  I,  but  God  be  praised.' 

This  monster,  toO|  conceived  himself  to  ]be  under  the  pecu*> 
liar  protection  of  Heaven. 

*  Prince  Potemkinsaid  to  me,  Jet  us  go  to  see  a  trial  of  sonite 
%iew  mortars.'     I  have  ordered  a  sloop  to  conduct  us  to  a  vessel'  on 

^  Avhich  the  experiment  is  to  be  made.  We  go  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Limon  ;  there  was  no  sloop;  they  had  forgotten  to  order 
one.  The  experiment  begins  and  succeeds.  But  some  sloops  of 
the  enemy  are  perceived,  fastened  by*  rings,  under  the  walls  of  thfe 
place  :  they  are  let  lo»se  in  order  to  approiacH  us.  Measures  of  de- 
fence are  taken  ;  they  forget  that  there  is  some  powder  on  the  bridge 
slightly  covered.  Some  is  taken  without  any  care  to  discharge  6ft ^ 
the  barks,  i»hich  seemed  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  be  advancing. 
The  powder  takes  fire.  The  vessel,  a  lieutenant  Colonel,  a  major  an4 
sixty  men  are  blown  into  tlie  air,  under  our  eyes,  and  the  prince  an4 
myself  should  have  suffered  the  same  fate,if  heaven, as  be  imm^di/Uely. 
observed^  with  as  much  confid^ce  as  devotion,  had  not  taken  him 
iinder  iis  special  protection,  and  did  not  watch,  iMght  and  day,  ovel: 
his  preservation.'  • 

After  this  we  cannot  be  surprised  if'Alex^der  scriougljr 
thought  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnoon^,  and  vf}i  Aire 
say  that  Buonaparte  too  is  firmly  persuaded  that  hi&fartutie 
vrasasort  ofguard^n  ai^gel,  which  protects  him  night  and 
day.  '  '  » 

Among  other  grand  qu^t«ies  Polomkiti  is^^raised  for  his 
homanity.  Him  «xcel4ent  ac)ud|ge  the  Prince  le  Ligne  Was  bif 
humant^  oar  readers  may  coUect  ivom^thefiriiowing  passagt  t 

*  As  1  thought  they  wefe  going  to  emf^loy  nieanji  to  take  po». 
session  of  the  place,  that  is  to  say,  either  an  assault  or  a  regular 
sie^  which  jLvoahi  havaiMu  a  business  of  eight  days,  I  was  eager 
ta  he.pnesant  At  the  akirioishes  as.l  had  never  seen  the  Spaliis.  Our 
CilcassiauskiUml  some  of  theto  mifi  vrrows.  Thai  wa$  very  ava»- 
ing^  .(^  :*    ^•      .    ■;  *.n.^    .  •  .  ,       • .  . 

.,.:       .      ..     •  -^i^    '?»•        ^  .       V  ••-*->       •  ; 

::.Thfi  £rin€e>3dk  JassBfiMdtii^  gwtllyi^nf  the  delineation  of 
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dMMOtrt.  The  fi)U(Nriiig  porcnit  of  thq  uiifaitiiiiaie  Ftt^ 
mis  to  cofDpl«Cel]r  verified  by  his  subsequene  comhict*  tltat  it 
if  a  strong  proofs  the  correctness  and  skill  of  th^  paints. 

*  May  God  pmerve  to  us  tfae  immortsi   empress;  but  ts  she 
will  be  so  only  in  bistory,  I  think  it  essential  to  attend  to  th«  Grafid 
Pukfly  who  itv^reformiag  a  million  of  abases,   will  ereate  others  i 
laboriousy  changing  too  often  his  epiiitonand  his  friends  to  have  y« 
faTourite^  a^ouiisellor  or  a  mistress ;  pronipt»ard^ut,  irregular^  he 

'  yUI  one  day  perhaps  excite  t€h-ror,  if  his  mother  leaves  bim  the 
empire  ;*  but  1  lyelieve  if  sbe'has  time,-  she  will  make  ber  gmnds-^i 
Alexander  her  heir ;  for  she  removes  her  son  from  political  matlere 
and  gives  all  iier  confidence  to  her  grandson.  Young  as  he  is,  the 
ierself  forms  bim  for  the  affairs  of  government.  His  father  is  at 
this  moment  wholly  Prussian  ;  but  he  is  only  so  perhaps  as  the 
Dauphin  wa«»»4aYotee9  becauae  Louis  XV*  wois  not  so. 

^  In  addition  to  thc^se  traits,  he  is  wrong-headsd ;.  bis  heart  ia 
upright;  he  judges  wholly  at  random;  be  is  suspicious,  susceptibly 
amiable  in  society,  intractable  in  affairs,  disposed  to  equity,  bu| 
carried  away  by  his  passions,  which  dp  not  permit  him  to  see  the 
truth,  grumbling,  pretending  to  be  persecuted,  because  bis  mother 
.wishes  the  people  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  gives  him  every 
opportunity  to  amuse  himself  ss  rhucb  as  he  pleases.  Woe  to  hi^ 
friends,  to  his  enemies,  to. his  allies,  and  his  subjects  !  Besides,  he  is 

*"  very  fickle;  but  as  long  as  he  desires,  of  loves,  or  hates,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  violence.  He  detests  his  nation,  and  said  to  m^  once 
at  Gatschina  things  which  1  caxmot  repeat/ 

Unhai>py  is  it  fbr  the  hotnaii  race  i^^i  the  well-being  cl 
piUions  is  made  to  depend  upoD  d)e  perfoi>al  character  of  a^' 

.  individual,  whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  upon  4 
throne.  Unhappy  too  for  the  individual  to  be  called  to  aa 
iDtffice  for  wbtfh  ft^tlire'hae  dented  hiifci  the  proper  qifaltficaiidns. 
But  iiihumaTi  society,  we'  are  obliged  tto  select  Oi>t  of  a  choice 
of  evils ;  aiKl  of  the  mass  this  is  perhaps  ^ar  from  tlv^ greatest 
.  The  p^^ideXignoaecmstO'h^e  been  personally  acquaint^ 
ed  with  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  day ;  and  to  have  correspond^ 
i$d  or  Co  bate:ne^iyeidrfici96hal'  favours  fiom  mt)at  of  tbm* 
.Theemper0r  l^r^U  (*  ivas  his  patroA,atwhfDle  court  be  vM 
i^edt  it  would  secanufby  the  cbartfis  of  love,  and  tlie  bounty  of 
bis  linaBter.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.*  continued  his  Icindnes^ 
10  bim, -though  tliereia  reason  to  suspect  that  with'  all  their 
•high-sounding,  profusions   there  %as  little  real  coofidende 

'  -fcetwettithem*  DuniigtW  commotions  in  the  Netherlaiids 
-|oseph  entertained'  the  strohgest- suspicions  of  the  prin^ete 
^fidelity.  Fromahe  emperor  Joseph;. be: had  a  mistiosi  to  lli^^ 
eourt  of  France,  became  a  favoorite.rt)f -the, Count d'Ar^s^ 
and  the  unfortunate  oueen Maria  Antoinette ;  and  subseqti^tly 
<yfpriiiceHenT7T^of;  Pf^isok:  ^Cfa«xas«^ueiee  irf:^fa^iast 
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«4<ifeitiitiiiice^iirM»<^<  flcttof  goodoett  Innii  tli«  oibv^  c<i^Bfait 
«Hiichi»i«rit  Irom  the  other^asttict <»»i«pMidww»irtit<ite»ii>g» 
at  Sfw  ahd  RheiMberg/  Nent  the  king  of  Brttahi»  FnievkN 
II.  perceived,  as  he  expresses  him$eif»  his  adoration  ot  cmt 
totsif  and  invited  him  to  Berlin,  <  where  the  estecip  and  lBiad# 
titu  of  the  first  of  heroes  overwhelmed  him  wtdi  gloiJE.'  lie 
ehjoyed  also  the  rare  felicity  of  fcieif^  asgrateftd  to  UvnepheW 
and  successor,  at  that  time  prinde  royals  as  he 'was.  to  this 
nticle.  The  tw6  other  kings  of  th^nostii' were  riot  suited  td 
his  taste  t  the  feebleness  of  the  one  jfDenmatk)  and  thi 
vivacity  of  the  other  (Sweden)  were  equally  inattractivc  ;  and 
he  escaped  the  endless  instpfdity  of  a  journey  to  Copcrihagen 
and  Stockholfn,  by  giving  some  fetes  to  oneof  these  kings,  and 
receiving  some  from  the  other. 

'  Some  money  matters  of  his  son,  .who  had  marriedi  a  Polisl^ 
lady,  gave  him  pretensiohs  upon  the  court  of  Russia.  In  his 
way  he  passed  through  Poland,  became  a  Pole,  intrigued  ia 
liejiair  of  a  king,  iK^ho  owed  his  security  to  a  (issue  of  intrigues, 
'  li)cp  all  kings  whose  thrones  depend  upon  the  pleasure  either  of 
their  neighbours  or  their  subjects ;  finds  him  good,  an7iable, 
and  attractive,  and  forms  with  him  the  strictest  intima'cf. 
At  Petersburg  he  was  received  with  so  much  attention  that  bet 
Forgot  the  object  of  hjis  journey,  thinking  it  indelicate  to  coo* 
Vert  the  Icindness  of  hi^  entertainment  fo  the  obtaining  of 
favours ;  and  the  confiding  and  seductive  simpHcity  of  CatW 
line  the  Great,  wholly  captivated  hisheavt.   '  .  -  ^ 

Such  is  the  writer's  aci^ount  of  his  suceesa  \!i^itb  the  gfeift 
«nen  of  his  day.  If  then  principihui  platniuevtfin  nomvMtn^ 
iau^e^t, the  prince de Ligne  mustbe assigned^the  palmof  h«vh% 
i)eei)  thiC  foremost  in  this  career  of  honour.  Whatwenrthe  art# 
by  which  he  out- stripped  to  many  competttors  ?  Ferk^  soane* 
thing  may  be  attributed  to  the  caridtd  description  he  hfts  giviin  of 
himself.  ^  I  have  more  friends {«ays  he)  than  tMxitiitn,  hmm^ 
ha  vingno  peculiar  pretensions  6fanj  kindyiny  histoiy  has ttbthin^ 
extraordinary,  and  my  merit  nothing  alarming.*  In  this  there  ia 
jornething,  but  it  cannot  have  been  alt.  Efiebts  must  have  ade* 
^  quate  causes ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  art  of  pleasing  his  su^ 
periors  was  the  great  study  of  his  life.  He  corifeiKBes  iri  one 
place,  that  he  had  learnt  Frederic's  dull  poem  ori  the  art  of 
war  by  heart,  and  took  due  occasions  to  quote  it  before  him. 
Jt  may  be  doubted  whcther.ali  his  measures  were  so  innocent. 
He  had  been  a  topi  of  the  nephew  (William  Frederic  11.) 
.even  before  he  had  seen  him.  '  Some  little  commissions  of. 
love,  confidence,  money,  and  acts  of  friendship  to  a  woman 
irtioiQ  be  loved,  had -united^  us.  at  a  distance,'  And  yet  b^ 
jMSure6  us  he  4i»iiMd  teatraint,  and  that  honours^  money,  and 
favours,  had  nOAjLtractioni  for  hiiti ;  ^nd.  wonders  bow  in  such 
^JntsMeof  miQ4>  4^040W^4>|k;tve  paasfd  hia  life  at  court  i^ 
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99efy  ccufihrv  of  Europe.  He  probtUy  4l«ee»ve<i -bim&eUi 
hmti^zbt  Job  described  hknatlf  £utbfttlly»  thfim  mu^  have 
Itttit-taoffher  pesaion  at  the  bofetcttn  ;  which  seeks  ^^rgra^fica* 
tienevetoedUjrai  avarice,  ambition,  or  pfide;  it  h  vanity* 
Btttin  thete/pagoe  we  aee  no  incnre  ch»n.the  p<4tshed  extwag 
•fthePrtdeedeLtgfie.  He  iiia7  have  been  every  thing  that 
kn  editoriasfupet  us  he  was,  polne,  hunume',  and  amiably  We 
di>  Mt  wi^h  to  go  beyond  the  lecord;  nor  to  sqek  for  mean* 
Ofsifis,  foibles^  or  vaitsof  which  we  -have  rsceived  no  evi- 
dciKc  from  tbedeeiiiiienis  before  us. 


*  Abt.  Xl.-^Theatfe  des  Auteurs  du jecond,  Ordre^  ^c> 

^  —  .     ,     ,  '  -  ' 

Collection  of  Tragedies  and  Comedies  as  at  present  acted 

an  the'  French  htage,  intended  as  a  Continnation  to  the 
'  *  Stereotype  Editions  of  CorndlU,  Racine,  Moliere,  Re^r 

*  fiardt  Crebil(orfy  ana  P'oltnire,  with  biographical  NoticA 
of  the  JuthoTSf  a   List    of  their  Pieces,  with  the  Dates 

'    ilf  their Jirst  Representat'iqns.    8  Fols.  in  18iwo.     A  Paris 
y  chez  Micelle  et  le  Norman t.     i808'. 

WE  believe  the  above  to  be  the  first  attempt  made  tp 
Ooilccttbe  works  of  the  minor  French  dramatists;  the  edi- 
tors  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  indiscriininate  i|i 
iho  choice' of  the  lOiateriali  for  their  volnmes,  auad  their  no- 
tices <if.  various  dramatic  , authors,  aod  of  their  productiona^ 
^^isbibit  appearances  of  being  dictated  by  a  correct  and  elcr 
£9Qt<4asti^  foripoUie  literature. 

If«v<e/:an^sdonthe  unblusbiflg  national  vanity  displayed 
ia;|he  f^Howiog  introdiuetory  remarks,  they  cpntain  ajime 
jNnithf  which  have  been  .tiut  too  much  overlooked  by  the'£j?g- 
jtisii  dmipatiils  of  modern  times, 

'Our  theatre  exhibit*^  the  XDOst  brilliant  portion  of  our  lite- 
jary  gWy,  The  various  genius*^  who  baye.  contributed  to  its 
Justre,,have  equalled  tbe  ancients  in  tbe  exhj'bitioq  »(  tbe  passions, 

Spd  have  almost  always  excelled  them  in  the  manag^Qient  of  the 
ible^  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  as,  an  incontroveftibte. 
truth,  that  in  this  latter  department  of  the  drama,  they  have  only 
'followed  the  truly  regular  pieces  of  the  Greek  authors^  which  are 
but  few  in  number,  whiie  none  of  the  productfoilt  of  our  modem 
French  dramatists  wander  from  these  severe  jrules,  which  are  no- 
thing else  than  .  the  term  6f  perfection  to  which  good  sense  itnii 
experience  must  inevitably  bring  all  the  arts  and  sciences^  by  de* 
gree^ :  in  short  these  rules,  against  which  some  neighbouring'  na^ 
tions  have  so  absurdly  declaimed  that  ihey  aknost  deserve  the 
Epithet  of  barbariaits,  are  merely* 'the  mvl^cAr  'ibe  ooastaiii  <e(M»- 
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pftnsoii  ^hich  wt  vsually  mtEike  between  objects,  rppaeuntei  hiih 
«  view  i9  please,  wtd  the  more  or  less  pleasure,  whncb  tbeteiii» 
tative  r^esenlafrions ,  ai&rd. .'  P^odiic^oas  mrhick  lHnr»  Atna^a* 
xrharmed  tbc^n(iraDtai)d  the  Iflurived  o^  all  coiH)trif»7«iit.  ef «B 
conditions  have  nepessanly  been  regarded  asof  sufieriiorexcelleiMxu 
this  has.  been  uniformly  tdemon&tji'ikted  by  an  effect  equtdljr  q<M)stfti^ 
ill  proportion  to  the  correctness  of  (be  relations  ktft  upib^  .t[ie 
author  with  the  intellectual  pow^cs  of  tke  human  nojnd ;,  i|^.  b^pa 
been  from  this  incontestible  experience,  tbat  corx^ct  and,  pei^ 
trating  minds  have  long  meditated  upon  literary  prod QCtipps  of 
celebrity,  for  the  sake  of  unravelling  the  causes  of  the  nuqoerxma 
^profound  and  lasting  impressions^wbich  tbey  have  made  uppoi^ 
human  mind  ingeneral.  Dramatic  rules  are  nothing  else  than  an 
exposition  of  these  latent  causes^  which  they  have  brought  up 
from  the.  recesses  of  the  human  mind;  and  according  to  this  de.- 
'finition  which  Cannot  well  be  contested,  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  (the  rules  so  foolisbly  ridiculed  by  ignorance  and 
'bad  taste  being  simply  founded  upon  the  observation  of  nature^, 
ibat  we  lose  sight  ofwhat' istrue  apd  natural,  when  we  refuse  to 
submit  to  her  dictates  without  reservation  or  restriction.  These 
•were  the  opinions  which  regulated  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus, 
and  Quinlilian,  and  to  adopt  a  diflerent  way  of  tbirtking,  would 
be  to  renounce  from  mere  watitonness;  the  first  elements  of  com* 
"mon  sense.* 

The  author  of  this  introduction  then  proceeds  to  r  express 
his  surprise  that  with  these  great  truths  constantly  befpie 
their  eyes,  the  English  should  continue  to  tolerate  what  he  ft 

£  leased  to  call  the  literary  tnonsirosities  of  Shakespeare; 
ere  we  discover  the  ^lalignity  of  a  pupil  of  Voltaire^  wad 
whose  ignorance  of  the  genius  o£ .  our  langus^^  '^  perhaps 
more  to  be  censured  thaii  the.  nationality  peculiar  to  the 
French  character.  He  proceeds  to  exult  ovexour  b^rbadsipi 
in  a  strain  of  affected  liberally  of  sentiments^  although  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  charlatanerie  of  the  latter  -part  of  the 
following  passage, 

*  We  must  search  for  the  causes  of  such  prodigious  contra- 
'dictions,  elsewhere  than  in  the  vices  of  the  mind>  in  fact  it 
'would  be  absurd  to  refuse  good  sense  and  judgment  to  whole  ge- 
nerations, or  to  assert  that  men  who  have  shewn  themselves  to 
be  rational  in  many  departments  of  literature  should  become  ex* 
travagant  on  one  particular  subject.  A  mystery  like  this  can  only 
.  be  explained  by  referring  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart,  it  is  in  the 
humiliation  of  their  national  pride,  it  is  from  the  vexattoa  of 
being  left  at  such  a  distance  behind  us,  that  they  can  never  ex- 
pect, to  become  our  rivals,  it  is  this  despair  and  cojisciousiiess  of 
their  iiiferiorityi  which  has  induced  them  to  seek  for  consolation, 
.by  inventing  frivolous  systems  against  which  tbeir  reason  must 
'levolt  every  moment.' 


14*  eotkciibM  rfTfgiiia  and  Camden. 

After  coafigning  fhe  En^fth  stage  tot  state !(>f  eternal 
mftuicf  andtimectlity,  we  find  some  well  writteh  panegyrics 
won  Corneille,  Raeine,  and  Kfoliere,  rhe  fathers  of  the 
#rfnch  *t«ge,  and  in  which  all  men  of  taste  wilt  cheerfully 
concdr,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in  which  our  im- 
ttiortal  bard   has  been  uniformly  held  by' the  French  critics. 

In  bis  zeal  for  the  superiority  of  the  French  theatre,  over  all 
ethers,  our  author  tells  his  readers,  that  even  the  dramatic 
works  in  his  collection  which  may  be  regarded  as  t)e)ow  me- 
diocrity in  France,  possess  an  incontestible  superiority  over 
the  most  celebrated  tbreign  dramas,  particularly  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  condtict  and  composition  of  the  table.  It  i&  but 
justice,  however,  to  adipit  that  the  scl  ctions  l^elorc  us  teem 
with  varieties  of  every  description.  ]  n  the  comic  departmenty 
we  find  correct  and  livety  piccuesof  mantiers,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  generally  spirited  and  easy  :  while  the  national  apti* 
4ude  for  intrigue  is  notmor.p  strikingly  displayed  in  any  depart^ 
SHent  q\  French  literature,  (haii  lu  the  select  effusions  ot  the 
comic  muse* 

•Those  who  are  familiar  wit^i  the.  sublimities  of  Oxrncillc 
91)4  Racii^e  will  be  struck  witb  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  the 
Iragic  productions  of  their  successors  as  exhibited  in  the  se:eG« 
tions  before  us  With  respect  to  tragedy ,  the  age  of  cbiVyetlry 
teems  to  be  ^one  in  Fraiice  as.well  as  throughout  Europe. 

The  prfn^tpal  modern  tiagedies  given  to  the  puhftc  thmi:ffh 
the  medium  of  the  above  publication  are  ,x\\t.Qtrniiui>u^  of  La 
Harpe ;  the  Mmiaph'a  and  Ztangir  of  Ch.'impfDrt  and  the  *^r/- 
$eh  of  Poinsinet.  Of  this  last  it  must  be  confessed  rhar  the  fa- 
ble is  romantic,  btit .  the  ser)timents  are  often  distingijishable 
Ibr  great  beauty  :  in  point  of  stvie  it  approaches  uearcr  to  the 
great mcMlels  of  Cornell le  and  Racine  than  any  of  thf  setcq- 
tions,  which  we  have  perused. 

The  admiFcrs  of  Thalia  will  find  about  thirty  comedies  in 
these  voltMncs,  which  at  this  moment  enjoy  great  celebrity  oi| 
the  French  stage.    Of  these  the  most  cl.ssical  are  the  Hour* 

Jfeoisc$  «  /«.  tnnde  oi  Dancourt,  the  Muriagf  secret^  of  D.^* 
aucbercts,  the  Vhilrnta  of  Fabre;  the  Ftmme Jaiouse  of  X^ 
forges  and  the  Hnrbitr  de  Stvilfe  bf  Beaumarcliais*,  Besides 
these  we  find  almost  the  whojc  of  the  dramatic  wprJjs  of  Collin 
4'HarIeville  who  is  described  a^ 

*  A  pkiyful  anii  spiritea  author,  with  ah  eloc}«HrJ»t»iid  gfacefiil 
^Uf  hi^  itt^gimuon  being  more  cvi)aspi,cuow»  iiiuu  his  laic iii  fur 
ebbflYaiiAiH^^  poM^ising  ib^  f(^al  cj^uhUi)  MrMit^iug  iMai>iblf^,«yiit  in 
kisfauU^.'  •      '  :.    J  i. . 

'  The  volumes  <rf  whkh  we  have  given  the  p^sertt  sketch  arc 
gtereotjped  in  Didotl^  best  rDanfrer',and  are  ij(;trraneed  that  the 
works'cf  iiny  particular  utithdr  nliay  Wditacbcd  froni  chf 
iirbole,  and  bound  up  separately. 


Art.  XU.^VeftMeiJfguagdet gronet  Ciltn. 
Defence  of  the  Great  Ciftn.evo.     Cologne.    *808(.      » 

UNDEK  the  title'  Vienna  and  Berlin,'  a  travelled  noMe. 
wan,  naincid  Von  Colin,  published  a  series  of  letters,  describing 
his  tour,  and  criticising,  with  oiTensive  ^'ncerity,  the  plac^ 
and  people  he  fell  in  wirH.  The  sn'tincal  character  of  his  re- 
ftiarks,  the  unusual  inurbanitv  of  his  notices,  procured  hilR 
readers  of  the  coarser  sure.  And  now*  a  critic  starts  lip,  who, 
tinder  pretext  of  apMogixing  for  this  abusive  traveller,  in  fact 
composes  a  pasquinade  against  the  original  work;  which  is 
fiere  disi^ected  letter  by  letter,  and  made  to  supply,  as  Black- 
more  in  Pope's  essay  6n  the  Bathos,  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
*«rt  of  sin' tag  on  the*  road;  His  cynicisms,  his  miUtaTf  cri- 
ticisms, his  Various  personalties,  and  his  topographic  iib'els,  are' 
iiicces  ively  ridiculed  .  bu  by  no  means  in  so  lively  a  manner 
te  Sir  John  Carr  in  the  Pocket-book 

The  locality  of  this  work  renders  all  extract  preposterous  ; 
it  betrays  the  displeasure  oF  a  Berlid-maQ,  who  is  piqued  at 
ifhe  preference  given  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  ridicule  cast  on  his 
own  metropolis.  One  ludicrous  anecdote  of  ignorance  can  b^ 
understood  here.  Arnong  he  errata  in  Vqu  Cfiiln'sf  bopk  0C7 
curs  the  following :  ^  .      .-.* 

'For  A(Jjeu  uoU  marckons  wm  gloire^  read  J(fjeU  uou$  ioiifri 
ckotis  au  giotre  where  the  very  correction  leaVeii  one  bltin^^ 
In  aflftfii  arid  another  in  the  gender  of  g/oi/^.  .    .'. 
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AiiT.  XIIL — Lecana  or*  Br%iehnng4tktrii  ton  Jtnh   PanP. 
Levana,  ^r  the  dectrike  of  EducattoHy  hj/  John  Pthih  i 
•   F^hi     Brunswick^     1607. 

THIS  comp^ehenslytJ  subject  fe  discussed  by  Mi*,  Paul 
under  the  following  headi^  which  constitui:e  the  contents  <tf 
Ac  work.  ' 

^  ^  Importance  of  eiiacation.  DcclnitTiatxon  aigaitist  its  infludnc^* 
Dedaination  fur  its  itlfloeoce*  Spirit  and  principle  of  ediiCatton. 
The  indtvidufility  of  the  iUiri|l  man.  On  the  spirii  of  the  rimes* 
lUligiuu$  Gulture.  i)igre»|iqn  on  the  origin  pf  manandof  cducatioa. 
Gaiety  of  children.  Sports  of  chilHreu.  Dancing.  Music.  Commands^ 
prohibitions.  Punishments.  Crying  of  children.  On  the  credulity 
of  children.  On  pb^»ical  education.  Female  education.  Madame 
Joqutlioe't  confcMioQ  respecting educ4tioQ«  Destinationuf  the  female 


'ite  Pmd  M  th  Ihdrine  of  EditoHion. 

•ex.  Nature  of  women ;  prdof  of  tiieir  transcendant  pority  of  fiearf. 
FemaljecaUure,hir0spect  10  the  rational  facttUj;— to  parity  ofheart  ; 
— to  benignity  of  disposition  ; — to  domes  tic  economy  ;— to  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments; — to  captivations  and  dress  ; — to  sjre- 
.Btty  of  mind.  Private  instructions  of  a  prince  to  t6e  chief  gover- 
i>ntAS  of  his  daughter.  Education  of  a  prince.  Letter  on  th« 
^Miucatioo  of  ^  Prince»  Mofral .education  of  boys.  Moral  strength 
jAT  dignity*  Physical  corroborants.  Admiration*  Injaritms-  Ub- 
fluency  of  fear.  ^  Love  of  life,  In^ufiicieacy  of  passion.  Necessity 
of  a  virtuous  ideal.  Veracity.  Culture  of  benevolence.  Means 
of  excking  it*  Benevolence  to  animals^  Dependence  yi  the 
accomplishment  on  moral  culture.  Miscellaneous  consolatory  rules. 
Danger  of  the  premature  excitement  of  sbamei  and  on  the  mo- 
desty  of  youth.  More  immediate  object  of  education,  liangiiagis 
and  writlfig.  Attention  and  imagination^  mathematics  and  phir 
losophy*  Cultivation  of  wit.  Culture  of  reflection,  abstraction, 
self- consciousness.  On  the  improvement  of  the  memory.  Improve? 
ment  of  the  taste.  Beauties  determined  by  the  external  sense^ 
by  the  internal  sense.     Class! Cdl  cull ure\'  Conclusion.' 

On  these  topics  the  author  sometimes  favours  us  with  sa* 
gacious  and  pertinent  observations  ;  but  his  ideas  are  often 
uivolved  in  such  a' labyrinth  of  metaphysical  obscurity  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  out  his  meaning ;  the  idiom  of  thinking 
among  the  literati  in  Germany  is  so  verjr  diflcrcnt "  from  that 
in  iLhis  country,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  close  v 
Version  of  what  they  say,  so  as  be  intelligible  to  the  common 
reader. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  not  read  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  education  ^  but  the  Emi^ 
lius  of  Rousseau  appears  to  have  engaged  his  attention  more 
than  any  other  work.,  He  thinks  that  no  preceding  works 
can  be  compared  with  his,  and  thait  the  aucceediqg  are  rt- 
ther  copies  than  originals.  .  It  is  hot  says  he,  the  particular 
rules  of  Rousseau,  of  which  many  may  be  incorrect  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole,  but  it  is  tlie  spirit  of  education ^ 
which  pervades  and  animates  hk  performance,  that  proih|ced 
a  salutary  chiange  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  evea  down  to 
the  nu^seiy.  In  no  previous  work  on  education  were  tUe9r; 
and  practice  so  beautifully  combined  as  in  his  ;  he  was  a 
man  who  could  jeadily  transform  himself  intOva  child ;  and 
thus  lie  could  best  protect  and  explain'  the  nature  of  cbilt* 
ilren.       ^     .  '  . 

'  '  No  ace/  says  the  author,  has  said  and  advised,  and  done  so 
much  with  respect  to  education  as  ours,  and  no  country  so  much 
^s  Germany,  where  the  winged  seeds  of  the  philosophy  of  Rous;- 
sta'u  have  teen  wafted  from  France,  and  cultivated  wherever  a 
genial  soil  was  found.     The  Ancients  wrote  aud  did  litlle  on  nhe 
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subject;  their  schools  were  more  f(^r  young  men  than  children; 
kod  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  Athens^  the  scholar  was  as  oW 
as  the  teacher.  Siparta  was  a  garrison-school  both  for  ofd 
men  and  boys.  TKe  Romans  had  Grecian  slaves  for  their  scliool- 
masters,  without  the  children  becoming  either  Greeks  or  slaves. 
In  those  times  when  the  great  and  splendid  .achievements  of  chrti- 
lendom  and  of  chivalry  arose  like  stars  in  the^^dark  horizon  of 
Europe,  the  schools^  which  were  scattered  about,  were  only  damp, 
'^imall,  gloomy  hovels,  or  monkish  cells.* 

Th^  above  remarks  occur  in  the  harangue  which  the  aji- 
thot  delivers  on  the  practical  incompetence  of  education. 
This  harangue  is  succeeded  by  another  on  the  advantages  of 
education,  in  which  we  find  the  following  remarks ; 

'^No  prefcedifig  f^e^fod  lior  people  since  4kss  iaveniton  of  point- 
ing can  be  corapareil  with  thi§,  for  since  thbt  p^iod  there  it  no  ^ 
loncer  any  state  which  is  excluded  from  all  oommtlniimiioB  «filh 
the  rest,  and  consequently  po  staCe  which  caB  -CQncefttrat^  nd- 
^vantages.of  which  the  rest  have  no  panicipation.  ^.  BGoks  es.(|i- 
blish  an  universal  republic,  an  aggregate  unity  of  nations,  or  ja 
soeieias  Jesu  in  a  better  sense,  which  constitute  a  second  Europe 
.^bat  like  London  branches  into  several  counties  and  jurisdictionB/ 

We  select  the  following  passage  from  th^  chapter,  ^  uobf r  ' 
den  geist  der  zeit/  on  the  spiritof  the  times: 

•  ■ 

*  One  religion  after  another  sinks  into  oblivion,  but  ,the,  jeli- 
gious  feeling   which   gave  birth  to  them  all  cannotbe extinguished 
in  the  human  heart."  ^'  As  long  as  the  word  GOD  is  retaim^  iikk 
language,  it  will  elevate   the  inind  of  man  to  something  above   the 
eftrth.**  ■  «•  The  present  times  arc  indeed  both  crftictsihg  an3  cri- 
tical, fluctuating  between  the   wish  and  the  incapacity  to  believe { 
a  chaos  of  conlictiug  elements;  but  even  a  chaccic  woold  must 
revolve  on  a  centre,  and  be  surrounded   by  an  atmosphere.   There 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  unqualified  disorder  and  strife,  for  each 
f late  supposes  its  opposite,   if  only  to  receive  a  beginning.      The 
present  religious  wars,  which  are   carried  on  on  paper,  and  in  the 
braiuy  are  different  from  the  preceding,  which  were  storms  mixed 
with   ^ame,  wind,  and  desolation  ;  they   are  more  like   northern 
lighu,  storms,  in  a  higher,  and  a  colder  region,  full  of  •UiippUttous 
'coruscations,  of  yiaried  and  capricious  forms'.'*"     *'  It. is  a  surpris- 
ing but  a  constantly   recurring  phenomenon,  thai  every  age  con- 
siders every  new  burst  of  IfgHt  as  aflame    injurious,  to  morality, 
though  every  age  finds  that   it   rises  a   step  higher  in  the  scale 'oC 
knowledge,  than  the  preceding  without  any  detriment  to'A6  KeaA, 
As  light  travels  more  rapidly  than  heal,  is  the  illuminalioii  ot  iHe 
head  more  readily  performed  than   the  amelioration  of  thte  hearr? 
and  do^s  the.  sadden  burst    of  intellectual  light   appear   injuriotL^ 
.to  the  hearty  wiuck  ia  not  previ«usly  prepared  td  Mblv^^*^  '^T'He 
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presMt  agfi*  cbtncteriieci  by  cxuWranc^  arid  b^oUVilitjr  of  4>pi« 
iiions,an(i  at  the  same  time  by  indiffertnre  to  opiiiions.  But  tbe 
latt  symptom  canncu  proceed  from  the  first,  for  throughout  1^9 
whole  space  of  corrupt  Europe,  there  is  no  ooe  who  cah  be  id- 
different  to  truth,as  truth  ;  but  individuals  have  been  rendered  cold 
and  suspicious  by  tbe  numerous  teachers,  and  preachers  of  error 
ia  the  garb  of  truth.'*  '*  The  present  state  of  intellectual  activitjry 
promises  any  thing  rather  than  a  state  of  stagnant  quiescence  ; 
but  it  is  only  this  last  which  produces  and  eternizes  evil;  as  storms 
and  tempests  break  on  the  breathless  air.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  in  what  manner  a  period  of  more  luminous  serenityy. 
Chan  the  present  will  emerge  from  this  cloudy  ferment  in  whicft  wc 
are  living.  For  tvtry  change  in  tbe  times  is  oiily  a  new  soit,  for 
iatellectua!  culture;  but  we  know  not  what  extraneous  seed  the 
winds  may  scatter  over  the  ground.* 

As  religion  is  no  longer  a  national,  so  much  as  a  do- 
.flicattc  divinity,  the  autlM>r  thinks  that  we  should  take  more 
pains  to  make  the  hearts  of  our  children  a  house  of  prayer 
Wfaerethey  may  reirerence  the  INVISIBLE  with  folded  hands 
and  bended  knees,  if  we  believe  in  a  religion,  and  separate 
it  from  morality. 

*  •Ettt  wbut  is  religion?  The  devbut'answers,**' belief  in  God,"  *  htit 
if  the  question  be  asked,  what  do  you'mean  by  the  word  Goid,  I 
•wtH/  Sftys.tfae  authoi*,  '  let  an  old  German,  Sebastian  Fraj»k 
answer  for  me>*  '*  God  is  an  inexpressible  high,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fceart/"  * 

We  fa«ve  not  space  for  further  seIections»<and  die  book 
|g  hardly  worth  noticing  a  second  time. 


PlgtH  qf  MnglUh  Littraiurt,  for  thelM9t 
four  months. 


HISTORY. 

Tkt  "Chronicle  ofthcCid,  of  tvhich  the  industry  and  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Southey  have  presented  us  with  an  excellent  trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish,  is  an  intcrestingperformance,  Thoogh 
in  this  work  histotical  facts  maybe  blended  with  this  embellish- 
meats  of  fiction,  yet  the  whole  forms  a  pleasing  plcturctof  the 
state  of  chivalry  in  Spain  during  the  eleventh  century.  The 
heroism  of  tjje  Cid  while  it  excites  our  admiration,  interests 
our  affections  from  the  softer  qualities  to  which  it  is  atuched^ 
imM  the  dmoMlic  virtues  with  which  it  b  entwioed.    There 
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Is  a  degree  of  pathos  in  some  parts  of  the  narrative  which  will 
make  its  way  to  every  heayt.  Far  a  proof  of  this  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  passage  which  describes  the  paning  of  the  Cid 
from  His  wife.  Donna  Xinriena,  and  his  dagght^rs,  which  we 
quoted  in  p.  i6  of  this  Volume.  The  character  of  the  Cid 
presents  altogether  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pjciures  of  chival- 
rous virtue,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  —  I  he  historical 
.  account  of  ibe  Charter  house,  by  Mr.Smythe,  will  probably  be 
gratifying  ro  Carthusians;  but  its  value  might  have. been  in- 
creased W  the  author  could  have  obtained  permission  ro  con- 
sult, the  original  records  of  this  excellent  institution  v^and  if  -it 
had>at  the  Same  time  been  enriched  with  biographical  notic<ps 
of  all  the  men  of  gcniuSy  of  iearningy  and  scieice,  whom 
that  seminary  of  education  has  produced.  ^Thc  narrative  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  of  Oxford?  has  published,  of  the  siege  of  Zara* 
goza,  e)thibits  a  simple  and  liiminous  detail-of  that  ever  me- 
morable event.  The  instances  of  patriotic  devorion,  which  it 
records,  are  sufficient  to  kindle  emotions  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
coldest  breast.  This  small  performance  is  at  this  time,  par- 
^cularly  valuable,  because  it  shows  that  the  genius  of  lib^frty 
can  create  resources  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances^  and 
that  if  the  same  spirit,  which  inspired  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza, 
'had  been  felt  in  the  other  towns  in  Spain,'every  frenchman 
would  long  since  have  Been  put  to  the  sword  or  expelled  from 
the  peninsula.— Mr.Chatfields  Review  of  the  State  of  HindoS- 
tah  is' a  highly  judicious  and  erudite  performancfe.  It  beisirs 
ampl^testimonv  to  the  learning,  the  discrimination,  and  the 
philanthropy  or  the  author  ;  and  it  exhibits  an  instructive  and 
agreeable  account  of  the  politics,  the  commetce,  and  the  man- 
ners of  Hindostan  from  the  earliest  times. — The  history  of 
Cleveland  m  the  north  riding  of  the  cointy-of-  Yorfc^  which 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Graves,  contains  no  large  portioa 
either  of  instruction  or  amusement, 

BiOGRAPHY. 

Of  the  works  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the  biographical  de- 

?rtment — the  first  is  I^rd  Woodhouselec'sLifcofXoni  Karnes, 
his  ample  work  is  a  mine  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  pure 
ore,  though  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  matter  ot.  a  less  valu- 
able kind.  It  comprehends,  in  some  measure,  a  literary  hia- 
tory  of  Scotland  during  more  than  half  a  century.  We  Have 
ndticeda  few  of  the  defects  in  the  copious  account  which  we  have 
given  of  the  work  itself,  and  we  shall  not  enlarge 'on  them 
here.  We  have  always  more  pleasure  in  comm^Sing  «.' 
cellences,  than  in  censuring  defects ;  and  the.  two  well  Fur-. 
nished  volumes  of  Lord  Woodbouselce  coirtain  much  itior» 
that  deserves  eulogy  than  bla^ne.— -The  MeiOoirs;  of'R<345i^ 
'App.Vol.  16.  N  a  taa%r>.  >./,.;;,- 
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Gary,  carl  of  Monmouth  written  by  himself,  and  the  history  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  con- 
tain striking  and  characteristic  pictures  of  the  times.— Ban- 
croft's life  of  General  Washington  contains  few  particulars 
which  were  not  previously  known,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  inferior 
in  execution  to  any  of  the  accounts  of  that  truly  great  and 
ftmiable  man  which  have  hitherto  appeared. 

VOYAGES  ANI>  TRAVELS. 

The  picture  of  Valcntia,  by  Christian  Augustus  Fischer,is  a 
lively  description  of  this  enchanting  part  of  Spain. — M.  Fischer 
is  one  of  those  travellers  who  seldom  suffers  the  attention  of  his 
^reader  to  become  languid  and  inert ;  he  makes  him  in  general 
a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  communicates  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terest which  he  himself  felt.    His  diction  is  rather  too  florid/ 
and  his  colouring  too  warm  \  but  these   defects   are  perhaps 
more  excusable  in  this  than  in  most  other  species  of  composi-  . 
tion.     The  rich  views  of  natui'e,  or  the  varied  works  of  art,, 
when  the  sensation  of  novelty  is  added  to  the  interest,  will, 
cause  the  spectator  when  he  endeavours  to  invest  his  ideas  in> 
the  drapery  of  words,  to  employ  those  which  are   perhapsmore 
gorgeous  ana  Tesplerident  than  a  correct  taste  would  admit,  or. 
than  the  subject  required. — Sir  John  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account,   contain  a  va- 
riety of  amusing  particulars  which  will  rend'er  his  book  a  plea- 
sant lounge  in  an  idle  hour. — In  Burgoing's  Modern  State  of 
Spain,    we  find  a  large  mass    of  information   relative  to  a 
country  which,  till  the  recent  revolution,  excited  bat  little  inte- 
r^st^  and  was  but  little  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

POLITICS. 

Comber^s  '  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  national  Subsistence,'  is 
a  sensible  and  useful  work.  It  throws  considerable  light  on 
some  very  intricate  questions  in  political  economy,  and  it 
proves  in  opposition  to  the  anti-commercial  theory  that  the  sup- 
ply of  food  is  most  defective-and  irregular  in  those  countries 
which  are  purely  agricultural.  The  letter  which  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  has  addressed  to  the  livery  of  London,  contains  much 
useful  instruction  to  those  who  are  destined  to  execute  the  im- 
portant office  of  sheriff.  The  author  has  developed  various 
abuser  in  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  recommended 
some,  useful  reforms,  of  wl;xich  we  hope  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment for  the  honour  of  the  country  and  for  the  alleviation  of 
,  .the  sufferings  of  those,  whose  misery  is  usually  most  destitute 
o£  solace,  and  whose  distress  is  always  attended  with  circum- 
stance* of  bitter  aggravation.— In  outnumber  for  March  w> 
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paid  a  good,  deal  of  attention  to  Mr.  Wyvill'a  pamphlet  on  in- 
tolerance  ;  and  we  embraced  that  opportunity  or  explaining 
the  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  was  patronized  by  the  court 
i"n  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William  III.  but  of  which  the 
execution  was  frustrated  by  the  bigotry,  the  selfishness  and  the  ' 
malice  of  some  narrow-minded  priests  Mr.  Wyvill  deserves 
no  common  praise  f  r  the  comtancy  which  he  has  exhibited 
amid  numerous  mortifications,violfent  opposition,and heart-rend- 
ing disgrppointmciits,  in  defending  the  cause  of  that  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  would  perpetuate  the  constitution 
both  in  church  and  state. 

PHILOSOPHY,  MORAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  META- 
PHYSICAL. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  for- 1808,  Parts  L  and  II. 
will  be  found  analyzed  in  this  volume.  Many  of  the  papers 
are  important,  and  do  honour  to  that  truly  venerable  society. 
We  have  given  particular  attention  to  those  of  Mr.  Davy, 
because  they  contain  facts  which  arc  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  which  modern  chemistry  has  brought  to  light. 
They  open  new  views  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with  analy- 
tical researches  ;  and  they  will  assuredly  confer  immortaliit 
t)n  the  author^  who  is  equally  modest,  industrious,  and  acute. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Reece's  *  Medical  Dictionary/  will  be  found  a  useful 
manual  even  by  professional  men  for  occasional  reference  and 
consultation  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  and  other  benevolent  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
pharmacy  to  enable  them  to  minister,  relief  to  their  sick  and 
suffering  fellow-creatures.  Dr  Uwins's  *  Modern  Medicine/ 
docs  not  contain  any  novelty  of  information  ;  but  the  author 
is  an  agreeable  writer,  and  never  provokes  our  contempt  by  his 
shallowness,  though  he  does  not  excite  our  admiration  by  his 
profundity. — In  his  remarks  on  diseases  and  particularly  con- 
sumption, Dr.  Woolcombe  has  brought  together  a  good  deal 
of  important  information.  He  has  displayed  much  industry 
and  research,and  has  evinced  a  degree  of  candour  and  a  love  of 
.  truth,  which  are  creditable  to  his  understanding  and  his  in- 
tegrity.—Dr,  Kentish  deserves  our  praise  for  hi$'*  Essay  on 
warm  and  vapour  Baths* 

.\   POETRY. 

^   The  author  of 'Fowling/  has  produoed  a  very  pleasing  poen)| 
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which  18  not  only  frtt  from- any  infection  of  the  prevail- 
ing bad  taste,  but  is  distinguished  by  many  (rue  and  legirinnate 
beaqties.  The  author  who  is  sa!d  to  be  a  young  man  has  fur- 
nished an  attractive  specimen  of  poetical  powers,  which  iM 
hope  that  he  will  not  suffer  to  wither  in  neglect,  but  culti- 
vate with  that  .constant  care  without  which  permanent  excel- 
lence is  seldom  attained.— The  poems  of  Mrss  Evance  mani- 
fest Sensibility  ,deiicacy,and  taste. — Mr.  Cromek's  Rel-iques  of 
Robert  Bums  will  undoubtedly  gratify  the  numerous  admirers 
of  rhat  enthusiastic  son  of  song  ,  though  t».ey  will  not  make 
any  addition  to  his  stock  cff  fame-  We  do  not  always  approve 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  scraping  together  every  Ime  which 
cv^n  genius  wrote.  The  object  is  often  not  to  much  to  do  ho- 
nour to  the  departed  author  as  to  make  money  by  the  impress  of 
his  name.  We  are  far  i^rom  saying  that  this  is  the  n(U>tive  with 
Mr.  Gromck,  but  the  practice  is  too  common  not  to  deserve 
pointed  reprobation, 

NOVELS. 

In  Amphlet's  Ned  Bently  some  of  the  characters  are  welU 
drawn,  and  the  author,  though  he  has  lost  sight  of  probability 
in  many  parts  of  bis  ficcion*  has  preserved  a  strict  and  scrupu- 
lous del  u*acy  in  his  love  scenes.—- Geraldine  Fauconberg  is 
a  correct  and  faithful  picture  of  genteel  life,  and  of  what  gen* 
teel  life  ought  to  be.  The  characters  are  easy,  natural,  and 
well-drawn  ;  the  lights  and  shades  are  properly  varied,  and 
the,  whole  picture  displays  good  keeping.  We  can  with  a  safe 
conscience,  recommend  to  our  young  lemale  friends  the  imi- 
tation of  the  amiable  Geraldine.  Her  winning  gentleness, 
her  retiring  elegance,  her  steady  judgment,  exhibit  an  excellent 
example.-:  In  her  *  Ida  of  Athens,'  Miss  Owenson  has  deli- 
neated the  character  of  her  heroine  with  a  just  and  glowing 
pencil  ;  but  we  again  request  this  ingenious  lady  in  her  future 
productions,  to  repress  the  luxuriance  of  her  fancy  and  to 
guard  against  those  vices  of  style  which  we  have  reluctantly 
noticed  in  her  present  performance. — In  a  work  entitled  *Coe- 
lebs  in  search  of  a  wife'  we  have  noticed  some  trivial  defects, 
but  they  are  greatly  out-numbered  by  the  general  merits  of 
the  performance.  Some  ot  the  theological  tenets  are  such  as 
do  not  coincide  with  our  own,  but  we  cannot  but  highly  com- 
mend any  sincere  attempt,  such  as  this  appears  to  be,  to  check 
the  pntgresjSt j&f  fashionable  dissipation  and  to  promote  the  in* 
terest  oTVirtuc,  and  of  piety. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  work  (entitled  '  Juvenile  Dramas'  is  a  pleasing  perforin* 
ance.    The  characters  are  delineated  with  delicacj  wddisciif 
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minaf  ion ;  and  exhibit  that  refinement  of  manners  and  sobrJctf 
of  thought,  on  what  may  be  termed  family  matfters,  which  it  is 
of  essential  iniporrsince  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  youth  of 
llaii  sof  er  ^ex. — Hamilton's  rarliamcntary  Logic  proves  that 
the  author  was  ^aci\  acquainted  with  those  qualifications  which 
are  requisite  to  con  ritute  an  accomplished  and  dexterous  de- 
bater. In  OUT  account  of  this  woik  wc  made  an  ample  selec- 
tion  of  the  rules  v«  hich  it  contains.  Many  of  the  observations 
are  as  acute  as  they  are  just. —In  his  '  Institutes  of  Latin 
Grammar,*  Mr.  Grant  has  evinced  much  thought,  judgment, 
and  experience. 


In  thii  Jppendix  we  have  omitted  the  *  THgest  of  PoKtiet* 
in  order  to  dtvote  the  space  which  it  occupied,  to  what  \ 
immediattly  comtitutes  the  office  of  a  literary  Review. 
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ACCOUNT  of  such  personages  at  have 
coatributed  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  name,  from  17S9  to  the  pre- 
•eot  period,  5c8 

Amphlet't  Ned  Bentlj^  a  novel,         89 
An  analytical  abridgment  of    Locke's 
essays  ou  human  undcrslanding,    219 
AngUr,  Hawkins's  complete,  440 

Angler's  manual,  tt3 

Annuities,  Fortune's  national  life,     107 
Appeal  to  the  British  public,  tt4 

Astronomy,  Villemer's  poem  on,      103 
Asyiums,  Halliday  on  th^  state  of  the 
Irish  lunatic,  Ijs 

Athens,  Owenson's  Ida  of,  tSj 

Attempt  Co  elucidate  the  consequences  of 
a  deviation  from  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil* 327 

BACHELOR,  ■  novel,  431 

Banks's  dormant  aod  extinct  baroneugc 
•f  England,  137.  Of  the  barony  of 
Abergavenny,  ibid.  Curious  parti- 
culars of  lady  Elizabeth  Tuchett  138. 
Inaccuracy  respecting  the  last  Vis- 
count ^eaumont,  139.  Origin  of  the 
Ic  Despenccr  family,  140.  A  curious 
anecdote,  14.1.  Ditto,  respecting  lord 
Lovel,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
'  f^ininttf^liytl^o'Hope,  143.  Mag- 
nificent solemnities  at  Kenilworth 
castle  in  the  time  of  Roger  Mortimer, 


143.     Anecdotes  of  the  Stafford  fa- 
mily, i4setseq. 
Baronetage  of  England,  vide  Banks's. 
Bartram's  report  of' the  trial,   Nightin« 

gale  versus  Stookdale. 
Baths,  Kentish  on,  439 

Bay  nes' sermon,  «       210 

Bennetts  constancy  of  Israel,  323 

Blair's  answers  to  objections  against  the 
London  female  penitentiary,  33% 

Blondheim,.    Kotzebue's    Leontine  dc, 

Bourgoing's  modern  state  of  Spain,  176. 
Devotion  exhibited  by  a  muleteer 
previous  to  mounting  the  coach-box, 
178.  Fatal  operation  of  the  privi« 
leges  of  the '  Mesta,  180.  Royal 
shooting,  f8i-  Of  the  inquisition, 
iSs.  Influence  of  the  Catholic  su- 
perstition on  the  minds  of  all  classes 
in  Spain,  183.  Spanish  ladies,  185. 
Bragur,  ;  486 

British  Flora,  t^S 

Bruce,  Murray's  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  James,  68.  Letter  from 
Mr.  Brucejo  his  father  en  the  death 
of  his  wife,  70.  Account  of  the  na- 
tives of  Ga-ba,  71.  The  hardships, 
difficulties,  and  dangers  experienced 
in  travelling  in  those  parts,  7a  ]}e. 
scription  of  mount  Libanus,  7  a.  Cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  Eastern  epis- 
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tolary  ftyTe',  73.  Particulars  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  Abyssinian 
tpyaity,  7^*  Two  specimens  of 
Abyssinian  annals,  77.  Jlcmarks  on 
the  use  of  oriental  literature,  '79.  Ac* 
couni  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  in 
Abyssinia,  80 . 

Baehan's  account  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  children,  104 

Buffii's  appqal  to  the  British  public,  214 

Buonaparte,  Smith's,  intercepted  frag, 
ment  of  instructions  from,  ^24 

Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy,  511.  ^ 
The  battle  of  Montenohe,  512.  Of 
Millesirao,  512.  Misrepresenta- 
tions  in  the  French  accounts  of  the 
battle  and  capture  of  Dego,  513, 
Battle  of  Ledi,  ^14.  Execution  of  a 
French  soldier  in  Venice,  5 1 6.  Con- 
spiracy at  Milan  detected,  517.  ,  In- 
surrection at  Pavia,  518.  ^Anecdote 
of  the  treachery  which  made  its  way 
into  the  army  of  Wurmser, 519.011.10, 
580.     The  battle  of  Rivoli. 

Burns,  Cromek's  rcliques  of,  337.  On 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
language,  and  that  dialect  of  it  which 
*  is'  used  in  Scotland,  ^S.  Various 
extracts,  340,  et  seq.  Origin  of 
Mary  in  heaven. 

Caledonian  sketches,  vide  Carr. 

CambriaA  traveller's  guide,  217 

Cambria,  Cottle's  fall  of,     94,  and  16^ 

Canada,  view  of  the  political  situation 
of  Upper,  327 

Catr's  Caledonian  sketches,  317.  De- 
scription of  Edinburgh,  31 S.  Ot 
Holyrood  house,  320.  Of  Bridewell, 
Siz.  University  of  Edinburgh,  395. 
I«ith  grammar-school,  395.  Ex- 
tensive use  of  whiskey  among  the 
Scotch,  396.  Edinburgh  markets, 
3197.  The  Tolbooth,  397.  The 
Maidirt^  a  Scottish  instrument  of  de- 
capitation,  398.  A  bag-pipe  contest, 
3^g.  Scotch  process  of  washing, 
400.  ^ood  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
402.  Instance  of  civility  in  the 
lower  orders,  402.  Education  of 
dttto,4o3.  The  Caledonian  canal,404 

Causes  of  our  late  military  and  political 
disasters,  98^ 

Charter^house,  historical  account  of  the, 
196.  Abstract  of  the  code  df  laws 
promulgated  by  the.  founder,  198. 
Curious  declaration  published  by.  a 
monk  called  Darley,  about  the  time 
of  subscription,  289 

Chatfield't  view  of   Hindottan,.   vide 


Chronicle  of  riie  Cid,  v;de  ^outhef. 
Church-yard,  a^d  other  p»ems,        f02 
Cid,  Southey*s  Chronicle  of  the*  vide 

Southey. 
Cleveland,  Graves's  history  of,  378, 
Character  of  the  Cleveland  firmer^ 
381.  RoseberryTopping,383.  Dis- 
covery of  a  veinof  alium  in  thenei^* 
bourhodd  of  Guisborough,  384. 
Kirkleatham  hospital,  385*  Shef« 
ton  castle,  385 

Claytons,  Flower's  statement  of  facta 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the,  8J 

Cockburn's   credibility  of   the    Jewish 

exodus,  g«%  ' 

Ccelei^s  in  search  of  a  wife,  25^ 

Gember's  inquiry  into  the  state  of  na- 
tional subsistence^  2^1.  £ft:ct»-<;(f 
the  feudal  system  on  agriculture,  frovi' 
the  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VU.  24a.  State  of  Poland  and'  a 
great  part  of  Russia,  an  exact  {noc- 
ture of  what  England  is  represented 
to  have  been  for  several  ages  after 
the  conquest,  243.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  commercial  habitl^ 
of  the  people,  by  Heory  VU.  ^45. 
Manufacturing  industry  only  support- 
able and  capable  of  being  put  in  acti-' 
vity  by  an  accumulation  of  floating; 
wealth  existing  independent  of  land, 
246.  The  expectation  of  com  ma-" 
tured  into  a  tystem  under  the  SteW' 
arts,  847 

Considerations  on  rilled  barrel  guns,44«r 
Commentary  on  the  new  Testament,* 

vide  Testament. 
Conaun^ption,  Woolcome's  remarks  oit 
the  progressive  increase  of,  495 

Cottin'f  Malvina,  •    50a 

Cottin's  Theodore  and  Blanche,  «r  the 
victim^  of  love,  2i»' 

Cottle's  fall  of  Cambria,      94,  and  169 
Cromek's  reliques  of  Burns,  vide  Burns. 

DICTIONARY  of  domestic  medicine, 
.  Reecc's  practical,  vide  Recce. 

Disasters,  causes  of  our  late  military 
and  political,  98 

Diseases  incident  to  children,  Buchan't 
account  of  the,  104 

Divinity. 

Bayne's  sermon,  210 

Bennet's  constancy  of  Israel,        32^ 
Cockburn's  credibility  of  the  Jewisk 
Exodus,  322 

Discourses  upon  the  Creed,  &c,  iso 
Evans's  Istter  to  Dr.  Hawker,  ■  432 
Eves's  scripture  made  eaay,  98" 

Hioan's  thoughts  oa  prophecy.  97 
Jervis's  Christian  name,  209 
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Verti't  ChrtftMA  vaitarianitm  itm 
fenced,  43» 

Mightiogale't  termoM,  aio 

Wyvill  on  in(«lfnnce,  191 

Doineadc  medicine,  Rcecc't  practical 

dictionary  of,  vide  Recce. 
Dramas  jUTcniley  i0i 

ECCLESIASTICAL  and  VaWtnity, 
anoual  regitter,    .  443 

Eof  laad  and  Spaia»  438 

Eo^uiry  into  the  cauiea  whicll  oppoae 
the  conTcraloa  of  t he  Hindus,  f  f 

EruptiTC  dUease,  obtf rvationt  on^  113 
EvaDa'a  letter  to  Dr.  Hawker,  432 

Evaocc'a  focma,  .329 

ETeaiog  toiuteaaciMa  for  iSog,  Frend's, 
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